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Cake or 
Powder 


Have you learned 
its many uses ? 


There are dozens of ways in which Bon 
Ami can help you clean and brighten the 


house. A few of the more important uses 
are shown here. 


Bon Ami is quick and easy in its action. 
The soft white powder doesn’t scratch. It 
blots up dirt and grime like magic. 


Because it’s so mild in its action, it never 
reddens or roughens your hands. 


Made in both cake and powder forms, 
with dozens of uses about the house, 


Bon Ami is truly a ‘‘Good Friend’’ of 
the housewife! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


**Hasn't 
bask a Cake or Powder 


Yer"’ whichever you prefer 
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pride. All his fellow Americans honor 

m when they read his clear-cut, fearless state- 
ments. 

His opinions are his own: we may not agree 
with them in every case, but we respect them, 
for they are the opinions of a patriot and a 
thinker. And what White has to say from 
Emporia is of equal interest in New York and 
San Francisco in Maine and Texas. 

This year the women of the country will help 
elect the thirty-first President of the United 
States. Many of them are novices in politics, 
having had the suffrage only a few short years. 
The party organization looks complicated and 
difficult. Perhaps they see little difference in the 
character and ability of the candidates—little 
choice between platforms and promises. 


Can they do anything except through the 
party machinery? Howcan they exert the great- 


VERYONE in the State of Kansas loves 
William Allen White with a possessive 
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The Man in Emporia 


Now— More Than Ever Before 


beau: Companion offers you the help, 

information, recreation, and enjoyment 
which is so essential to the best interests of 
every department of homemaking—cooking, 
fashions, good looks, better babies, gardens, 
home dressmaking, handicraft, special articles, 
political education, etc. 


Within the year it brings you the six newest 
novels, together with scores of fascinating short 
Stories by the very foremost authors. All of this 
you get for less than the price of a single novel 
in book form—just $1.50 a year. Or you can 
Save money by ordering twenty-four issues now, 
if you enter your subscription at the special 
two-year rate of $2.50. | 


Write your name and address in the space 
below—and do it now if you would begin your 
Subscription with the beautiful big November 
issue, which contains William Allen White's 


est influence for good government? How best 
can they use their inalienable rights as citizens? 


William Allen White presents this whole 
matter of influence upon government in a new 
light. His clear exposition of the value and 
danger of the organized minority, and his 
answers to scores of vital questions, will be of 
inestimable value to the voters of America. 


Whether you go in for politics, are allied with 
a political party or group, or are just wondering 
ata it is all about—you will get immeasurable 
help from this splendid diagnosis of modern 
politics—and its relation to the average woman 
citizen. It will appear in the big November 


great message to American women. 


William Allen White 
For twenty-nine years this Kansan has edited a 
county newspaper, “The Emporia Gaxette”’ 
His editorials have made the « Gazette” better 
known than most metropolitan dailies. In the 
November Woman’s Home C ompanton Mr. 
White presents a strikin g side light on pol3iti- 
cal conditions to-day, of special significance to 
voters 2m this year of a Presidential election 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, 
Deparement <88, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
for which please enter (renew) my subscrip- 
tion to Woman's Home Companion for one year (two years). 


One Year $1.50 Two Years $1.50 


Canadian postage free. Foreign postage soc per year extra. Two- 
year subscriptions must go to one address. 


issue of your Woman's Home ComPANION. 


See “Who's Who in This Issue” on page 152 
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Putting Politics Into the Home 


VERY progressive agency in America is working to-day to get 
‘out a seventy-five-per-cent vote in the November election. And 
these agencies are not working through employers of labor, 
nor through the old-fashioned activities like torchlight parades and 
cart-tail orators. They are reaching voters through the home. At 
her club or civic league, by her magazine and radio set, the woman 
is being informed on the true relation between the government and 
her home. Once she grasps the significance of this connection she 
will vote and she will give the men of her family no peace until 
they vote. 
_ For the first time in our country’s history there is a concerted, 
intelligent effort to reach the much-discussed indifferent voter, and 
by surer means than any calculating politician has ever devised. 
Reach the voter through his home and he will respond, ballot in hand. 

The editors of the Companion are proud of the part which this 

magazine has played in taking politics into the home. 

welve years ago, when the Progressives, led by the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, bolted the Republican party and cleared the way for 
the election of Woodrow Wilson, the Woman's Home ComPpaNION 
did pioneer work in politics for women. In November, 1912, we 
published an article by Mr. Wilson, then Governor of New Jersey 
and candidate for President, in which the big issues of the day were 
discussed, a striking innovation at that time for a home magazine. 
These issues eed the relation of the family market basket 
to government, corresponding to the tariff and living-cost problem 
of to-day; conservation, represented to-day by the oil leases; and 
the duty of government to the farmer, an issue, you see, of 1924. 

From November, 1912, until to-day, politics have come closer and 
closer to the consciousness of the homemaking woman. Directly 
women were enfranchised, the Companion’s Good Citizenship 
Bureau was established for the purpose of offering educational 
facilities to women and their families. For four years readers of this 
magazine have been preparing themselves to vote intelligently in the 
approaching Presidential election. They have organized political 
study clubs or afhliated with organizations already formed for this 
purpose, like the League of Women Voters. And in their pursuit of 
ee knowledge they have written one hundred thousand 

etters of inquiry to the Good Citizenship Bureau and they have 
ordered half a million Good Citizenship leaflets. 

During the Presidential campaign a3 1920 the majority of corre- 
spondents asked for instructions in registering and voting, the 
physical details of the ballot. To-day they are asking for informa- 
tion about political issues, platforms, and candidates. 

The women readers of this magazine have gone far on their 
political journey since 1920, and the magazine has kept pace with 
their demands. Any voter, man or woman, can secure the informa- 
tion on the present campaign offered by the Good Citizenship 
Bureau. With this voters’ service, any reader can study all sides of 
the question, all platforms, all issues, and form his own opinions. 
Turn to page 34 and read about it. 


One at a Time 


(QCUSANNAH, the mother of Charles and John Wesley, and of 

sixteen children besides, arranged her schedule so that she gave 

~ _ weekly, to each child, one hour of separate, advidual re- 

ligious instruction. Extreme, perhaps, yet John and Charles were 

creditable sons, and the worthy Susannah’s idea of making time for 
intimate acquaintance with each child is certainly a good one. 

A child of dominating temperament is apt to take the center of 
the domestic stage. His more unselfish or retiring brothers and 
sisters may, on the other hand, retreat into the background uncom- 
plainingly. Any group of children shows such varying tempera- 
ments. One father, whose three children are strongly individual, 
has found that taking the three together is a difficult job—too 
difficult to be satisfactory. 

So now he takes them out separately on successive Saturday after- 
noons. Everyone has a charming time: the Stay-at-homes serene in 
the knowledge that their turn will come. 


Ten-year-old Donald’s Saturday is spent at the Natural History 
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Museum or the Zoo. He is at liberty to stand in front of a bird 
group as long as he chooses, whereas, before, Geordie (seven) would 
be pulling impatiently to see something else and Margaret (five) 
clamoring to go home. 
Geandies Saturday is different: he wants to go to the docks to 
see an ocean liner load, or to train-yards, or to an airplane hangar. 
But Saturday with Margaret is a relaxation. Neither engine nor 
museum, but horses! Ponies in the park or a merry-go-round. These 
are blissful occasions for the little maid. . . 
For the father these Saturdays have been full of interest. Geordie 
alone is a very different person from Geordie and Donald together— 
that combination means the usual schoolboy skylarking, punctuated 
by an annoyed ‘‘Children, behave yourselves!’’ A child alone exerts 
himself to be a pleasant companion. . 
Try it! Take your own Tommy or Richard or Jane or Madeleine 
alone, and find what the small person is really like, unmodified and 
unrestrained by the demands and habits of the other children. It’s 


worth It. 
- Radio or Music? 


OW much do you allow in your budget for music? 
| ' And by ‘‘music’’ is meant concerts and recitals, the support 
of good musical attractions of any sort that come to your town. 

The question concerns a matter of greater importance than your 
personal pleasure and recreation. It means the encouragement of 
musical talent in this country, the development of musical taste in 
your children and your children’s children. Unless you support good 
musical attractions, you may help to create a dearth of good musi- 
Cians in America. 

The season of 1923-1924 is said to have been one of the most 
disastrous in the history of musical attractions, much worse than 
during the World War. In a few musical centers like New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Minneapolis, Cleveland, and Roches- 
ter, wealthy men and women have made up the deficits for their 
orchestras, but in cities and towns where symphony orchestras 
never go, good musical attractions, with a few exceptions, have not 
been patronized. Officers of women’s clubs and other organizations 
that offer one or more series of musical events report that they have 
lost heavily because their townspeople would not buy the usual 
number of tickets. Naturally, they are not planning to bring 
musical attractions to their town next season. 

While such artists as Paderewski, Heifitz, Kreisler, McCormack, 
and Galli-Curci havé drawn their customary full houses, other less 
famous but thoroughly satisfactory musicians have had heavy 
financial losses. A popular singer from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company had three cancelations in one week in small cities where 
she had always played to capacity houses. 

Ask any of these musicians or managers the cause of their losses 
and they will answer,‘‘Radio.”’ 

No one questions the great contribution which radio makes to 
American life, especially to detached communities; but when it 
draws audiences away from concerts in cities and towns large enough 
to support good musical attractions it is a serious blow to the future 
of music. 

Taken as a whole, the standard of music transmitted over the 
radio is not very high. Now and then a program includes a good 
symphony concert, but most of the instrumental music is offered by 
second- and third-rate orchestras. If you will run through the daily 
programs offered in the papers you will see that few of the soloists, 
vocal or instrumental, have any standing in the musical world. 

There has been much agitation about fees that will induce first- 
class artists to play or sing for radio companies, but, even if this 
problem is solved, temperamental musicians, always swayed by 
contact with appreciative audiences whom they can see and feel, 
cannot live by radio contact alone. 

The greatest musicians have given their best to the making of 
phonograph records and have been well paid for the work, but 
apparently the phonograph has stimulated attendance at recitals 
and concerts given by these musicians. The radio does not have 
this effect, according to box-office figures. 

Think this over when you make out your amusement bud get for 
1924-25. 
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Double-faced 
Lucia—Fra poco a me ricovero 6189 $2.00 
Lucia—Tu che a Dio spiegasti I’ali! 
Serenata (Mascagni) ; 6194 2.00 
Zaza—O mio piccolo tavolo ingombrato 
Rigoletto—La donna é mobile 733 1.50 
MARTINELLI Cee cE ceramic Victrola No. 405 


Consider these Victrola features 


What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers from the musical 
repertoire of the world. 


What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that only the highest 
os — have established the Victrola as the standard by which all talking-machines 
are judged. | 

What about cost? The unequalled Victor plant —the largest and most modern in the 
music industry —is devoted entirely to Victor products, assuring you the utmost value for 
the price of any Victrola style. , . 


To hear these Victor Records by Jeritza is to 
understand at once how, given the necessary 
talent, a prima donna may today take by storm 
audiences long used to perfection of perform- 
ance. Her Tosca, Elizabeth, Elsa are triumphs, 
and her Victor Records in these roles are no 
less considerable triumphs for the prima donna 
and for the Victor. 


Double-faced 

Die ate Sees Ha sien $688 $1.50 

Alco Divinit du Sts aa on 
J ERITZA ae rh is lo sapete 687 1.50 


Victor Artist 


Victrola No. 350 
Mahogany, $235; 
electric, $275 


Nothing short of perfection satisfies this dis. 
tinguished artist, whose Victor Records are an 
epitome of great piano music. They are made 
with his own piano, a precaution by which 
Paderewski recognizes that his Victor Records 
reproduce minutely, tone, technique, and in- 
dividual artistry. That was the origin of these 


records: 
Double-faced 
3 Nocturne in B Flat (Psderewski } 6232 $2.00 | Be eat 
P ADEREWSK Wale te G'Shar» Minor (Chopin) pare en | ters many. - 
ictor Artist Hunvarion Rhapsody No: 2—-Part I $ 6235 2.00 


Are there points of artistry, of voice, of in- 
tonation, or interpretation, which distinguish 
Martinelli from other tenors? Assuredly, but 
that of itself is less remarkable than that these 
subtle differences should be contained in a 
record. That they are contained in Victor 
Records is evidenced by these: 


° é Walnut, $250; clectric, $290 
ictor Artist 

There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


MEG US PAT OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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Five Roads to the White House 


Not for one hundred years has the political highway been so marked 


HE pretty political lesson of 1924 may be this: 

that there are more ways than one to become 

President of these United States. 

We may discover in the White House on the 

fourth of next March a man whom the greater 
part of us never intended to put there. Not for a centu 
at least has the political highway been so torn up, so full 
of bad bumps and queer twists, so marked with mysteri- 
ous detours. 

It is quite possible, for example, that the man in the 
White House will be a Republican, but that his name will 
be Charles G. Dawes, now candidate for Vice President, 
and that Mr. Coolidge will be in the odd position of having 
led his party to victory, but being out of a job himself. 
If the next President is a Democrat, he may turn out to 
be Charles W. Bryan, or even Burton K. Wheeler, in- 
stead of John W. Davis. And the wildest possibility of 
all, one that is almost inconceivable, is that Charles 
Evans Hughes might have to be President. 

The story of how these things might come about is a 
fascinating study in the American political method. 

“‘T have absolute confidence,” said President Coolidge 
in an address to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, “that if American womanhood will exercise the right 
of franchise, after fair, considerate, and mature delibera- 
tion, voting for what is right as their best judgment shows 
them the right, the right will mightily prevail.” 

Well, perhaps. That is the theory on which a democ- 
racy must build. Everyone who dreams of a better 
democracy is putting great hope in the voting power of 
women. 

The election in November will be the first in our his- 
tory at which all women will have been eligible to vote. 
The suffrage amendment, which James Bryce called ‘‘the 
longest step toward pure democracy ever taken in Amer- 
ica,’’ was declared in full force and effect before the 1920 
election. In two States, however,—Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi—women were barred from the polls under the 
State primary laws. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt estimated that three 
women voted for every five men; that is, that the women’s 
vote was only three eighths of the total. It ought, of 
course, to be at least half. There are twenty-seven 
million women eligible to vote. That is more than the 
entire vote in 1920, men and women put together. 
Such is the latent power of the American womanhood to 
which Mr. Coolidge so optimistically appeals. 


HE sad fact, however, is that there are not yet many 

signs that women are going to make any greater use of 
the ballot than the men have, or that more than one half 
to two thirds of them will actually go to the polls. 

Nor has the woman vote shaken the partisan line-up. 
Women divide just about as men do in their “best judg- 
ment of the right.’’ Too many of them swallow whole 
the political prejudices of their husbands or their fathers. 
The National Woman’s 
Party, in spite of theearnest 
efforts of Mrs. Belmont 
and Miss Alice Paul, is not 
a real factor. On the eve 
of the battle, the relative 
strength of the two great 

arties remains about what 
it always has been. As a 
newspaper humorist puts 
it, “thus women have their 
rights, nothing is iat dae 
and everything is lovely.” 

In time women may 
prove themselves shrewder 
than men in finding out 
that there is not much real 
difference between the prin- 
ciples and the platforms of 
Mr. Tweedledum and those 
of Mr. Tweedledee. They 
may better appreciate the. 
story about the _ noted 
politician who was riding 
on the back platform of a 
Pullman car, and was told 
by the porter that he must 
goinsidethecar. ‘‘I thought 
a platform was meant to 
stand on,” he said. ‘Oh, 
no, sah,” the porter re- 
plied, ‘fa platfohm_ ain't 
meant to stand on. It’s 
meant to get in on.” 

Mr. Coolidge said to the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution: “I am much 
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with mysterious detours 
By RICHARD J. WALSH 


party, what policies, and what candidate you vote 
than that you shall vote, and that your vote shall repre- 
sent conviction. When an enlightened electorate acts, I 
have no fear of the result.’ 

The truth is, nevertheless, that many politicians in 
both major parties do have fear of the result next month. 
Their worry is not so much about the new factor of the 
woman vote, although that contributes to it. They are 
fretting about the complexity of the whole situation. 

This complexity is caused by the fact that we have in 
this campaign a half-baked sort of third party or, as La 
Follette prefers to call it, an independent candidacy. Half- 
baked not in the masculine sense of shallowness, but in 
the feminine or kitchen sense of underdone, unfinished, not 
ready to serve. 

Very few believe that La Follette can be elected. 

Many observers think that he can take away enough 
Republican votes to swing the election to the Democrats, 
as the Roosevelt third party did in 1912. Others predict 
that he will draw enough Democratic votes in doubtful 
States to assure the election of Coolidge. 

The probability is that the La Follette party is just 
strong enough, or just weak enough—whichever way you 
care to put it—to prevent either the Republicans or the 
Democrats from winning a clean-cut victory. In that 
prospect lies the riddle of 1924. 


NE of the axioms of our politics is that third parties 

donot win. What they do achieve is to make a great 
deal of trouble for the other parties. They bring forward 
new issues, force the choice of better candidates, educate 
the voters, and occasionally split the Republicans wide 
open. A third party, though defeated, can change the 
whole course of the nation’s future. That is what the 
La Follette party may do this year. 

At the moment of writing, La Follette seems likely to 
carry Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, and the Dakotas. 
He may carry some or all of these other States: Iowa, 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Colorado. His supporters claim 
Fee strength also in Nebraska, Illinois, Michigan, and 

issouri. To break up the e, he need not carry many 
of these States. If the election should be close, and if only 
four or five States go to La Follette, the election will be 
indecisive, as none of the parties could get the two hun- 
dred and sixty-six electoral votes required for a majority. 

We do not elect our President by direct popular vote. 

When you go into the booth, you do not vote for the 
candidates for President and Vice President as you do for 
members of Congress. You mark your ballot for a list of 
people to represent your State in the Electoral College. 
There are as many of them as there are members of Con- 
gress from your State, which means that your State has 
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as many votes for President as it has representatives in 
the House and the Senate. 

Probably a great many people will this year hear for 
the first time of the Electoral College, that oddly impotent, 
vague, and least-known of our institutions. Many people 
may wish that they could hear of it for the last time. 

Calling it a ‘‘college’”’ throws you off. We think of a 
college as a place where you go to learn many things, and 
in particular to learn to do your own thinking and to use 
your judgment. The Electoral College never learns more 
than one thing. It never, since 1792, has done its own 
thinking or allowed its members to use their judgment. 
It consists chiefly of party hacks. The Constitution for- 
bids any member of Congress, or any person holding an 


office of trust or profit under the government, being ap- 


ointed to the college. It doesn’t even meet as a unit. 
he electors of each State get together and ratify the 
wishes expressed by the people of their State at the election. 


RYCE says: ‘“‘The framers of the Constitution .. . 

committed the election of the President to a College of 
Electors specially elected for this sole purpose, men who, 
possessed of wisdom and experience, and animated by 
pure patriotism, would be likely to select the citizen 
whom their impartial judgment preferred. Boards of 
this type were twice elected, and on both occasions chose 
George Washington, who was the obvious and indeed the 
inevitable person. But the third College was elected 
(in 1796) largely, and the fourth (1800) wholly, on party 
lines, and, being expected to choose a party leader, acted 
in a partisan spirit. Their example has been followed 
ever since, and what was to have been a council of im- 
partial sages has consisted of nonentities, a mere cog- 
wheel in the machinery of election, recording mechani- 
cally the wishes of the people.”’ 

Sometimes, however, not even the wishes of the people 
are carried out. The Electoral College, clumsy and 
dunder-headed as it is, serves as a means to defeat the 
majority of the people. 

For the candidate who gets the greatest popular vote 
may fail to get a majority of the Electoral College. He 
may carry many States by tremendous majorities and 
lose by a narrow margin in a few of the big States, such 
as New York and Ohio, which have more members in the 
College. So it happened in 1876, when Samuel J. Tilden 
got two hundred and fifty thousand more votes from the 
people than Rutherford B. Hayes, but Hayes got one 
more electoral vote and became President. In 1888 the 
difference was even more striking. Grover Cleveland had 
one hundred thousand more votes than Benjamin Harri- 
son, but Harrison was elected in the College by a 
die pale of two hundred and thirty-three to one hundred 
and sixty-eight. 

When there is a third party strong enough to carry 
several States, such as we may have this year, the 


likelihood is that no candidate will have amajority. Then 
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1. The usual way is by 
winning a majority in the 
Electoral College. 

2. The Electoral College 
may elect a President of its 
own choosing, regardless of 
the popular vote. This is 
still legal and possible, al- 
though it has never been tried 
since the time of George 
Washington. 

3. If the Electoral College 
fails to elect, the House of 
Representatives may do so. 
This has occurred twice: in 
1800, when Jefferson was 
chosen over Aaron Burr; and 
in 1824, when John Quincy 
Adams was elected, although 
he had had fewer popular and 
electoral votes than Andrew 

| Jackson. The present House 
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phase of warfare against disease 
called Mental Hygiene? It is 
teaching people to guard their mental 
health—just as they have been taught 
to guard their physical health, 


[): you know about the new 


Physical health depends to a great 
extent upon mental health. Excessive 
anger, hatred, envy, jealousy, fear, 


revolt, malice—a hundred and one -: | 


mental conflicts if persisted in—often 
cause serious mental and physical 
trouble. With continuing wrong 
thoughts and emotions we can’t be 
well. That is one of the first things 
that Mental Hygiene teaches, Its un- 
derlying idea is as old as Time. The 
only new thing about it is that it has 
now been developed into a science 
that can be used to prevent mind-sick- 
ness and to solve individual mental 
problems, 


Frequently people who are ill take 


remedy after remedy, travel north, 


south, east or west—all to no avail. 
Why? Because the source of the 
trouble—wrong thinking, false beliefs, 
distorted imagination, misdirected emo- 
tion—never has been touched. Such 
illnesses are not physical diseases al- 
though they may be accompanied by 
physical pain and may be manifested by 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indigestion 
and many other physical symptoms, 


If you were physically ill—if anyone 
in your family were threatened with 
diphtheria or scarlet fever—you would 
do something about it. Mental sick- 
ness is quite as real and likewise 
should have prompt attention. 


Mind-health, first 


Perhaps the old Quaker was wiser than he knew 
when he said, “Everybody’s queer except thee and 
me—and sometimes I think thee is a little queer’, 


Modern science agrees with the Quaker. No one 
has a mind that runs continuously with clock-like 
Coon: All of us are a little queer at times. 

at mental hygiene does is to minimize our 
individual queerness. 


There are men and women—graduate 
physicians—trained especially to treat 
troubles of the mind and to teach 
Mental Hygiene. Their work is known 
as psychiatry and all over the country 
wise and successful physicians are 
practicing it. At the first sign of 
mental disorder it is the part of wis- 
dom to consult a doctor who under- 
stands psychiatry. 


Wrong thinking and feeling frequently 
lead first to unhappiness—then to ill- 


ness and sometimes even to insanity 


and criminality. 


Dr. William J. Mayo, of the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., says that 
mental ailments are the cause of more 
misery than tuberculosis or cancer, 
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If you are feeling ill and find no 
physical reason for your discomfort, 
your doctor may discover that the real 
trouble is with your mind, This may 
be true, also, of those who have 
difficulty in maintaining a happy. 
personal relationship with family, 
friends or business associates, Chronic 
worriers and pessimists show evi- 
dence of unhealthy mental opera- 
tions. The million little demons of 
discontent, fear, disappointment, de- 
pression and all the rest are power- 
less against a healthy mind, 


Frequently it is possible to straighten 
out your own mental difficulties. 
Sometimes talking them over with 
some wise man or woman who is by 
nature a mental hygienist will help 
to solve the problem. If you have a 
serious trouble do not keep it bottled 
up. Repression often is harmful. 


Associate with happy, normal people. 
Exercise and have all the fun you can. 
Don’t devote every minute to work. 
Take time for recreation—re-creation. 


For centuries religion, philosophy and 
inspirational writings have helped men 
and women to gain poise and 
mental control—to know themselves, 
Healthy-minded people who 
have learned how to plan 
and direct their lives harmon- 
lously are consciously or ‘ SS) 
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Mental Hygiene is needed 
to help millions of people 
to think right, act right and 
feel right. 


ME 


The time has come when Mental Hygiene 


—the science of mental health—should 


take its place with other major activities 
in the great field of preventive medicine. 
As the work of prevention progresses, 


much of the mental suffering, mental 
deficiency, criminality and insanity in the 
world will be reduced. 

The cost of caring for the patientsin mental 
hospitals alone is nearly $75,000,000 a 


year. The economic loss, because of their 
disability, is more than $200,000,000 
annually. In several states, one out of 
twenty of all people who die in adult life 
dies in a hospital for the insane. The 
number of beds in public hospitals for the 
insane in this country equals those oc- 
cupied by all other sick persons combined. 
In 26 states in the Union, in Canada and 
in many European countries Mental Hy- 
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giene Societies have been formed to help 
those who are mentally troubled. It will 
be worth your while to get in touch with 
them. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly tell you where they 
are located and will mail you a list of 
books relating to Mental Hygiene if you 
will ask for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Her beauty laughs at years 


| 
| 
W/ILL YOUR COMPLEXION be as lovely ten 
| 
| 


years from now as it is today? 


There is no fundamental reason why it should not be. 
With simple care, and good health, the beauty of youth 
develops imperceptibly into the beauty of mature woman- 
hood. 


Contrary to the belief of many women, the best and 
most effective care of the complexion is an exceedingly 
simple matter. If kept clean by daily washing with a 
soap as pure and gentle as Ivory, that wonderful self- 
renewing covering of your face practically takes care of 
its own future. 


Don’t run needless risks 


But the soap must be pure and gentle, else you risk an 

experience similar to that of a woman who wrote to us 

recently. For a long period she had had a great deal of | 

trouble with her skin, and was at a loss to discover the 

cause. “I finally changed to Ivory Soap,” she said, ‘and | 
| 


the trouble disappeared in a very few days.” 


Please understand—this incident does not prove that 
Ivory has curative powers: the function of soap is to 
cleanse, not to cure or transform. It proves only that Ivory 
is pee and gentle and that the soap our correspondent 
had been using was apparently not pure and gentle. 


Confidence and pleasure 


In using Ivory you can have absolute confidence in its 
quality —if we were to charge you a dollar a cake, we 
could give you no finer soap. 


And all that is true of Ivory is true also of Guest Ivory. 
This dainty new Ivory cake designed especially for toilet 
use is modeled to fit the slimmest of feminine fingers. 


Guest Ivory has captured the favor of a multitude of 
women who have been in the habit of paying many | | 
times its price for toilet soap. That price is five cents— | | 
an invitation. 


Procter & Gamble 
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S SHE entered the courthouse 

on the second Monday 

morning of her jury serv- 

ice in the Circuit Court 
flen of Columbia District, 
that had n found the exact word ; 

CAN eluded her throughout the previous week. 
the faces,” she told herself, ‘‘are the faces of 
sick people, ” 
faci had bothered her all the past week that an unde- 
aa Something continued to escape classification. She 
hee dae accustomed to undefined somethings. She spent 
pea ays In making discriminations. She was an adept in 
etal the personality of house owners through 
the paul angings and porch furniture. She could gauge 
the ed ulgence of husbands, the depths of pocketbooks, 
liked ucable uality of housewives sure of what they 
iit AA ul of liking the wrong thing. She could 
acobea hese red piano into a house drifting toward 
fe n, thereby turning the whole current of domestic 
ard Ming and teak, and away from twisted legs 
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English oak. A discriminating woman, Miss McLean. 
anche ae the McLean of McLean and Rokeby. Rokeby 
was the pale blonde in batik who put the etchings on the 
walls for which McLean supplied the chintzes. McLean 
met the purchaser, and after a ten-minute interview she 
knew how far she could go, or whether she could go at all. 
She understood the longing look of nice young people 
with charming taste and no bank account, the cautious 
look of the shopper who had made mistakes before, the 
furtive look of the wife who needed help in changing the 
light fixtures of the whole house without stirring up a 
bellicose husband, the assured look of the rich. 


“What's the matter with 
you, sister? You crying 
over the poor murderer ?’’ 


An expert in looks, she did not label 

the courthouse look until her second 

Monday. She saw the drawn faces of 

those who were suing and being sued. 

She saw the predatory eyes of those 

who prosecute, the grim jaws of those 

who must defend. Every face, as she looked at it, 
bore the same look. It was the look of the down-and- 
out, the man in trouble; it was a look of maladjust- 
ment. All, it was evident, was not right with the world. 

Ellen McLean’s talents lay in the direction of making 
things right. She was so successful in her reform of 
abandoned furnishings and restoration of wayward rooms 
to esthetic rectitude, that, had she leaned toward boast- 
ing, she could have boasted of her bank account or of her 
waiting clientele. 

It had been, in a business way, a blunder to accept 
her summons to a month’s jury duty. It meant delay of 
the Booth house and immeasurably slowing down the 
output of the shop. The Booth house was to be a show 
place. McLean and Rokeby had been given carte 
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blanche to do it as it should be done. Carol Booth was 
dying to give a tea and show the world how they had 
expressed her taste. It would be advertising as effective 
as discreet. 

People laughed at her a little. A courthouse was no 
place for a woman, they told her. Justin Murray, the 
young lawyer with whom she occasionally dined, neatly 
pricked any bubble of civic righteousness that might 
have swollen in her. 

“You'll sit through a lot of automobile damage suits, ”’ 
he told her, “that aren’t of interest to anyone. The in- 
teresting cases don’t get to juries. You’ll waste your own 
time, lose money, and do nobody any good.” 

“‘T dare say,”’ she said. 

He looked at her across the table. These modern 
women, he was thinking, were interesting. But they did 
not rest you. His mother had been a very dull woman. 
His father had been terribly bored for a long lifetime. 
Yet, as he looked at Ellen, Justin Murray felt the recoil of 
his protest from her cool decision, and disliked the feeling. 
She was hard, he told himself. She lacked, he thought, 
the human touch. | 

He was not in her mind as she made her way among the 
strollers in the lobby and rode in the packed elevator 
to the floor of the presiding judge’s court room. She had 
found her way, she thought, as she stepped out at the 
third floor, into a kind of human infirmary, a place whither 
ne ons came with whom life had gone fortunately and 
well. 

A child’s face looked up at her with excited eyes, as she 
slipped into place among the jurors.in the court room. 
She smiled at him; he smiled back, and whispered: 

“Say! I seen lots a rooms just like this.”’ 

She looked her surprise at his wide experience. 

“In the movies,”’ he told her. ‘‘Rooms where they 
have the fights. ”’ 

“Sh!” a voice whispered behind him. ‘“ Mustn’t talk 
so much.” 


FUuteN McLEAN, looking about, saw a police matron, 
and realized that thelittle boy boresome relation to the 
case. Perhaps he had been knocked down and injured by 
a careless motorist. 


But this case, however, she soon realized, was of dif- 


ferent import. The lean face of the prosecuting attorney, 
known to her from recent election handbills upon every 
wayside tree, appeared below the judge’s dais. The as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney joined him. Over in the 
corner sat a well-tubbed young man, in olive 

drab, a muscular young man, and obviously 

armed. Close beside him sat a black-haired, 

stocky figure, on whom her glance would not 

have rested, had it not been clear that he wasa 

prisoner who must have embarrassed society to 

some notable extent. He was clean enough, 

and tidy enough in his blue suit, to pass un- 

noticed in a crowd. Preoccupied with faces, 

she decided that she would not have singled 

out his face among those she had that morning 

studied as a face uncommonly at outs with life. 

It was the face of a young man, not furtive nor 

violent. She would not have given it more than 

a passing glance. 

His body was equally undistin- 
guished. He was so short that, sitting 
in the prisoner’s 
chair, his feet could 
scarcely more than 
touch the floor. Her 
eyes, resting idly on 
his feet, found them 
the only extraordi- 
nary item in his un- 
distinguished whole. 
His shoes, small for 
his height, and 
neither glittering nor 
neglected, differed 
from the shoes of 
other men in their 
heels. The heels of 
ordinary men were 
broad and flat, and 
comfortably of rub- 
ber. The heels of 
the prisoner were of 
wood, built up a 
good two inches, 
even more. On these 
heels, the prisoner, 
standing among 
more considerable 
men, might gain 
some slight consid- 
eration. 

She smiled as she discovered his pathetic vanity. Per- 
haps his crime, whatever it might be, had been some 
other futile effort of a small man to loom large in the 
crowd. 

Then the big shoulders of Wade Hilary bulked among 
the men assembling below the dais, and she knew the 
small man with the built-up heels had managed to loom 
large enough to engage the attention of a conspicuous 
person. Wade Hilary, her young lawyer friend had told 
her, was the coming criminal advocate of the city. He 
was a young fellow in his early thirties. The biggest 
criminals were not yet engaging him. But the little ones 
were making him a reputation for hung juries, appeals 


Jobs Alesve 


“*Tsn't at a chance to make 


something right where everything is wrong?’ 


for mercy, short sentences, and escapes from conviction 
that was bound, in the end, to get him an imposing ptac- 
tice. She looked from his thatch of upstanding blond 
hair, already slightly graying, to the sleek black head and 
saturnine faee of the newly elected prosecuting attorney, 
and sensed the approach of battle. The prosecutor must 
have convictions. Wade Hilary must get his criminal off. 
It would be a duel of wits between two men reputed al- 
ready to be both clever and unserupulous. 


T WAS not until the examination of jurors was well 

under way that the full bearing of the case brought by the 
State against Aristides Kappadopoulous reached her. 
Aristides Kappadopoulous had killed a man, and was 
charged with murder in the first degree. 

Murder! Her eyes went back to the incensiderable 
figure of the little Greek, his close-crop black hair, his 
shaven face, his neat blue suit, his absurd heels. The 
hero of Greek tragedy, she had read when she was a 
sophomore, had bound upon his feet a higher shoe than 
was worn by ordinary actors. The tragic buskin, they 
had called it. It gave him stature and nobility, made 
him, in aspect at least, worthier of his conspicuous dis- 
aster. Could it have been foreknowledge of his fate, 
rather than the vanity of a little man, that had set Aris- 
tides Kappadopoulous upon those foolish heels? 

As she heard Wade Hilary’s voice alternate with the 
voice of the prosecuting attorney, she realized that the 
duel between them was already in progress. After the 
routine questions put to each juror as to his name and oc- 
cupation, Wade Hilary asked: ‘‘ Have you any prejudice 
against the foreign-born that would make it hard for you 
to render a fair verdict upon the defendant in this case?”’ 

His voice was ingratiating, but his eyes, as Ellen Mc- 
Lean noted, were keenly upon the figure in the jury box. 
Quite often the wretched juror found the question too 
complicated to understand at the first asking. Occasion- 
ally a juror promptly admitted that he cherished a preju- 
dice, and was as promptly excused. Again, for reasons 
obscure to Ellen McLean, a juror, equally confident of his 
innocence of all prejudice, was excused for cause, stepped 
down from the box looking rather foolish, and was suc- 
eeoee by a new candidate drawn by lot from the clerk’s 

Ox. 

The prosecutor, on the other hand, had his question: 

‘‘Would you be willing, if the evidence presented in 
this case established in your mind a certainty of the guilt 
of the defendant, to bring in a verdict whose carrying 
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out would involve the imposing of the death penalty?” 

Several jurors said that they would try to do what 
they thought was right. 

“If what you thought was right, and the laws of the 
State proved to be in conflict, which would you obey?” 

There were jurors who still shought they ought to do 
what was right as far as they could see it, jurors who 
hardly knew what they would do, in that case, and jurors 
vie thought they would want the evidence to be pretty 
clear. 

“Tf the evidence were clear to you,” went on the pros- 
ecutor, “if the meaning of the law were clear to you, and 
no doubt were left in your mind of the prisoner’s guilt, 
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would you be willing to bring in a verdict of guilty, if it 
might involve the death penalty?” 

Thus cornered, one candid juror paused, then red- 
dening, confessed: 

‘Well, I voted for it at the last election, but I guess I 
didn’t expect I’d have to seal rat eaten ‘ 

For some reason, this oroue t a laugh from the crowded 
room. Ellen McLean looked at the tragic hero. He sat, 
unconscious of the answer and its answering laugh, his 
hands neatly folded, his absurd feet resting on their 
wooden heels. Aristides Kappadopoulous, she realized, 
only dimly sensed the nature of the dialogue and its 
bearing on himself. He could not understand enough of 
the language in which he was discussed to know when, or 
to what degree, anything that might be said bore upon 
his life or death. 

As a long morning wore on, all the brisk business men 
who knew their own minds and spoke up quickly, were 
remanded to the back of the room. The president of the 
woman’s club, peremptorily challenged, walked to her 
seat breathing contempt for all lawyers. 

“That Wade Hilary!’ she said as she rustled down 
beside Ellen McLean. ‘‘I knew him when he was three 
years old. Young smart-Aleck. You can see what he’s 
after. Doesn’t want anybody on that jury that has any 
sense.”’ 

It really looked as if the president of the woman’s club 
were right. By the time thirty-five jurors had been 
questioned, and eleven finally accepted, Ellen McLean 
admitted to herself that four very old and deplorable 
looking women, and seven of the least judicial looking 
men she had ever seen, were the chosen peers of Aristides 
Kappadopoulous. 


IIE clerk drew from his box a ticket, and called Mrs. 
Ellen McLean. 

ven as she gave her full name, and explained, to the 
delight of the court room, that she was an unmarried 
woman, that she was in business, self-supporting, tax- 
paying, and an owner of real estate, she could not believe 
that it was her voice that she heard speaking with such 
calmness, her own heart that she felt beating so tumul- 
tuously. The room grew uncommonly still. Aristides 
Kappadopoulous, who had given no apparent heed to 
the comings and goings of other jurors, turned his eyes 
her way. She said, without adornment, that she was 
conscious of no prejudice. 

‘“Miss McLean,”’ came the voice of the prosecutor, 
“‘would you be willing, if the evidence presented in this 
case established in your mind a certainty of the guilt of 
the defendant, to bring in a verdict of guilty, if its carry- 
ing out would impose the death penalty?” 

She felt the tense stillness of the room, saw the heels of 
the little Greek’s shoes, knew a wild impulse for flight. 
It was too ridiculous, too horrible, that she should be im- 
plicated in the issue of this man’s life. She looked about, 
in threatened panic. Leaning against the door jamb, his 
eyes upon her, she saw Justin Murray. She looked back 
at the presecutor. 

“T should bring in,’ she said steadily, ‘“‘the verdict that 
the evidence seemed to me to demand.”’ 

‘“‘Regardless,’”’ went on the inexorable voice, “of the 
penalty involved?” 

““Yes,’’ she said. 


HE had a sense that the roomful drew a breath. She 
\ J had said the thing that seemed to her reasonable and 
right. But she knew, when she stood up to be sworn, that 
she had expected a challenge. As she remembered, Wade 
Hilary had one peremptory left. She looked down the 
line of incompetents among whom she stood, right hand 
uplifted, and realized that she had not foreseen this pre- 
dicament. She had accepted jury duty for a variety of 
reasons. She had not wished to justify the charge that 
women evaded it. She had been bored by the stupidity 
of those who thought her sex unfit for it. She had been 
hardened into her decision, she frankly admitted, by 
Justin Murray. He had said courts were no place for 
women. 

Fate, standing by, had picked the gauntlet up. She 
had not foreseen this case, had not visualized herself in 
this relation to a human being. There had been a mo- 
ment of blank terror when, with the need of escape upon 
her, she had almost made such answer to the prosecutor’s 
question as would have set her free. Then she had seen 
: pages Murray’s face, and had known that escape was not 

or her. 

Outside the court room, he was waiting for her. 

“Lunch with me?” he asked. 

They lunched in a quiet corner of a well-ordered club. 
Pleasant people at near-by tables bowed to them. Frag- 
ments of talk about golf, and the marvels of motoring up 
the Columbia Highway, drifted to their ears. She and 
Justin Murray talked about books and baseball. Only as 
her wrist watch told her that court would soon convene, 
did Carol Booth bring to voice the thing that they had 
not mentioned. She caught sight of Ellen McLean, and 
left her group of ladies. 

‘“When do you get off that ridiculous old jury,” she 
asked, half-laughing, half-petulant, ‘‘and get back to 
your proper sphere? You know I have to give my tea 
before everybody gets out of town, and there isn’t a cur- 
tain at one of my windows.” 

Ellen McLean gave her the smile that had put McLean 
and Rokeby on its feet, and promised all the hangings 
within ten days. 

“Then I could send my cards out any time?” Carol 
was mollified. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 68] 
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HE THORNES still lived in the small eastern 
city where their forefathers had settled after 
arriving from England in the early eighteenth 

I century. It had not been, of course, a city then, 

but a fertile green valley into which they came 
and there built several stately homes. Where the great 
farms, each with its manor house, had lain there was now 
the busy, thriving town of Euston, with its Revolutionary 
elms and old houses, its factory and its slum. 

To their American home the Thornes had brought from 
mean a European tradition, and in their long sojourn 
in Huston so much else besides, from the great outer 
world, that if you were a Thorne you were not exiled in 
Euston. You were surrounded by beautiful and curious 
things; you were reared with what many travel far to see. 
And this had been accomplished without riches. The 
Thornes had never possessed a fortune; indeed, several of 
them had been poor. They presented the paradox of the 
hon-provincial firmly rooted in the soil of a locality, 
traveling far, but always returning to their own green 
valley, and their own stately home. Something of unusual 
beauty and stability, a note of old world manners in the 
small American city, set the Thorne house on Madison 
Street apart from the other old homes of Euston, while it 
yet was deeply rooted in American soil. 

he country from which the Thornes had brought most 
was not England, but Italy. Generation after generation 
x Thornes had adored Italy, and they had brought home 
Si there not only pictures, and silver, and embroidery, 
te a name. The fondness dated back many years 
arther than most men can trace their ancestry. It 
rb eg reliance can be placed upon a tradition in the 
amily—that there were Thornes in England in the 
sixteenth century, gentlemen who lived in manor houses 
not unlike those their descendants built in America in the 
cehteenth. They associated with the wits and poets of 
} . day rather than with the more unlearned courtiers. 
cna € great native English paintings had then appeared, 
: Me oubtedly they would have found friends among the 
pea ists, for as it was, one Thorne, Andrew by name, be- 
i - Interested in the foreign painters working in Eng- 
the under the Patronage of Henry the Eighth. Fired by 
ely of the Renaissance, with one of these men who 
ies ae home Andrew journeyed to Italy, and 
sien met an became a pupil of Andrea del Sarto. The 
soon became a friend, for the Englishman worshiped 
Diet ake colorist with romantic devotion. Only after the 
he rh death did Andrew return home. Nothing more 
ate e outline of the story is known, but it is not hard 
: ete what he carried with him of brilliance and 
whose rom renascent Italy to rough, cold England, 
youn Snares were, nevertheless, sweet enough to make 
and . akespeare a poet. He marricd an English girl, 
Thiene his son Andrea. This was the first Andrea 
ice ick him there was likely to be one in every 
to the b ree generations. Originally the name was given 
too latin ie as It should have been, but fear of seeming 
and lefty ater changed the masculine form to Andreas, 
Andrea for the girls. It was the first American 
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Andrea laughed a little. ‘‘Of course you can make it go again’ 
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Happiness shone in her dark eyes. 


Andrea who added thes. The last young Andreas Thorne 
of Euston, who spent his honeymoon in Florence, named 
his daughter Andrea. And all this is how Andrea Thorne 
got her name. 

In appearance Euston was a pleasant city—that is, in 
some parts. Set in a circle of hills, and bisected by a river 
that wound among them, it persisted in retaining, al- 
though the census proved it a city of size, the aspect of a 
sprawling town. The “best residence section”? was laid 
out with wide, well-paved streets, wide sidewalks, and 
wider lawns. Some of the houses behind these lawns 
were very ugly, though large and comfortable. Others, 
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the oldest, were dignified in the solidity and grace of their 
origin, which was often Dutch, and lent charm to their 
neighborhood. To the metropolitan visitor the business 
section of Euston was indeed provincial, with its one wide 
street of business blocks, made over from run down 
family residences. Such buildings alternated with more 
modern edifices, and the city took pride in its one “sky- 
scraper,” eight stories high. Indeed, Euston, once re- 
ceiving a push, had grown fast. The boom started with 
the locating there of a large factory plant, which put new 
blood into the old town but did not succeed in awakening 
it completely from its slumber. 
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For a moment she stood still, fanning herself slowly 


With the coming of the factory the city also grew a 
slum. But the Euston slum was small compared with the 
size of the whole town. It was not really a bad slum, and 
one could forget it. Lying, like fungus on a rock, close 
around the factory, which was a mile down the river from 
the best residence street, it had a wide and quite respect- 
able fringe. If you were an old Euston family you re- 
ferred to this fringe simply as “across the river.” 

The old Thorne house on Madison Street—for finally 
with the dwindling of the family there was only one—had 
been built by the grandfather of the Thorne now living 
in it on the site of an earlier house on the outskirts of the 
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_ But the city had extended and taken itin. Jt was 
eee brick house, early Georgian in style, whose 
beauty of line gave it grace and distinction. There was a 
high a araaler portico of white columns in front, and 

i tended on each side. The grounds about 


roomy wings ex ‘ 
nee eeonaive now—were famous for a group of fine 


an ancient drooping beech.  —s. 
nee ii last Andreas Thorne, and his children, too, 
had been born. Like his forbears he did not spend all his 
lifein Euston. From Princeton he went to the universities 
of Cambridge and of Rouen. Also like his fathers before 
him he visited Jtaly whenever he could. Yet, tnough he 
was a widely cultivated mah, he, too, had never cared to 
leave forever the provincial city of his birth. It was 
beyond the reaches of imagination to think of a Thorne 
permanently separated from the Thorne house. He 
knew himself for a provincial and liked being one. 
Gradually, as the years passed, there was not money 
enough to get away often. He became a prominent man 
in Euston, and had attained to the position where the 
Euston Valley Union referred to him as “the Hon. 
Andreas Thorne.” His best friend was John Cornish. 
They lived on the same street, and John, who was a little 
older than Andreas, was known as “Judge”’ at about the 
time that Andreas became ‘‘Hon.’’ By then they had 
formed a partnership in the law, and appeared in the 
Euston Valley Union as “our two most brilliant represent- 


atives of the legal profession.’ 


HE two friends had been especially close since a 

similar tragedy had visited each. Andreas Thorne’s 
young wife—a vivid, beautiful girl—had died when his 
children were not much more than babies. The next year 
the wife of John Cornish had followed her. Overcome 
with grief, they had reacted differently. John had thought 
it imperative to give his small daughter, Mary, a ‘‘new”’ 
mother, for her upbringing—and had been sorry. Andress 
brought up his children, Stephen and Andrea, as well as 
he could, alone, and managed to find happiness again in 
them. For the most part he thought that he was failing 
in his task. But he surrounded them with love, intel- 
ligence, simplicity, and gayety, which made failure almost 
impossible. 

He had the advice of Doctor Reynolds, John Cornish, all 
the young matrons of Madison Street, and his few women 
relatives, but there was no woman at the head of his 
house, except occasional visitors, who stayed for longer 
or shorter periods, according to the motive of the visit. 
For instance, there was Andrea’s great-aunt Hester, who 
came from Europe and stayed with them six months, 
then returned to Italy, where she was married to a dis- 
tinguished but bad-tempered count. That black-eyed, 
handsome lady had come all the way to Euston to advise 
her nephew to marry again, but she went away without 
mentioning the subject. Then there was cousin Jane, 
who stayed a year. Some Euston families—the Elliots 
and the McClintocks and the new Mrs. Cornish—were 
cruel enough to say that she wanted to marry Andreas, 
though she was ten years his senior. This was not true. 
The gentle, soft-voiced Jane, whose gray eyes were wells 
of tenderness but never flashed with humor, adored her 
cousin’s children. Andrea never forgot Cousin Jane's 
face rans over her bed at night. And when she was 
ill and went away and died, Andrea cried for her every 
night for a long time. 

But though there was no woman permanently at the 
head of the Thorne house, it never lost the position it had 
held for generations in the community. It might have 
a waiting for little Andrea to grow up and take her 

in it. 


[THOUGH Stephen was the elder child, and his only 
son, Andrea was her father’s favorite. She had been 
born not long after a wonderful three months’ holiday in 
Italy, a second honeymoon, and named in memory of his 
ancestor's romantic friendship with the great Florentine. 
He used to think, even when she was very small, that 
Andrea was a significant human being. This was not 
tha fatuous paternity, for he thought no such thing of 
He son. She had, it is true, while still a plump, bois- 
erous, dark-eyed little girl, distinctiveness and beauty, 
ih le Stephen, equally well-shaped of leg and nose, was 
aha a thousand other boys. From the first, Andreas felt 
f at it was Stephen’s own lookout whether or not he 
aun happiness in the world but for Andrea he pas- 
i ney planned happiness. He taught her to want to be 
' ey ‘ It 18 quite possible to teach a child that without 
a ng him in the process. But there are other character- 
saa fee to teach. Andreas Thorne, from time to 
we, Tound them springing up—when sown who knows? 
“¢t _ ae girl’s heart. 
€ nad a normal, ivile Hi ; rare 

adventures stood oe privileged childhvod. In it two 
heen she was seven there was an epidemic of 
had ‘dee cough in Euston. Both Andrea and Stephen 
month with unusual severity. They whooped for two 
nearl 4 and lost their breaths and their breakfasts, 
ord ahd mo Andreas to a sanitarium for nervous dis- 
Eustor nally, the most popular old ‘family doctor” of 
Siete see is the doctor of the families on Madison 
enou A for nperience and unscrupulousness were good 

e thed 1. the Fringe across the river—had a novel idea. 
other d It out, and it worked, and was copied by all the 
enemi octors who were his friends, and scorned by his 
whoo is He thou ht that ammonia fumes would cure 
he sniffed cough. Driving by the old Gas House, one day, 
first mmonia in the air. And promptly made his 

Xperiment—on Andrea and Stephen. 


That same afternoon young Mr. Thorne, a whooping 


child by each hand, met old Doctor Reynolds in the yard of 
the Gas House. The yard was muddy and bleak. Piles 
of blackened snow were in the corners, A strange col- 
lection of iron rails and twisted rusty implements, perhaps 
left there since the dawn of the Iron Age, lay about to be 
stumbled over. A smell that combined damp soot, soggy 
snow, escaped gas, and ammonia, with other pungent 
unidentifiable odors from the factory district, hung about 
the place. The children gazed with astonished interest at 
the huge black gas tank looming above them, to which 
they had never been so close before. Andreas Thorne was 
Interested in it, too. But he was doubtful about the old 
doctor’s experiment, and considered the episade a waste 
of his time. He felt old and responsible and worried as he 
stood in the Gas House yard with his children. He looked 
young and forlorn, dressed in his black clothes of the 
awkward styles of 1897. 

Doctor Reynolds was late, for he could never quite catch 
up with his long list of calls, but presently he drove up to 
the ancient gateway, his negro man, whose mellifluous 
name was Richard Loveless, pulling in his fast horse, 
“‘ Molasses,” with a flourish. The old doctor, who had a 
bushy white beard and white hair, jumped out briskly and 
almost ran into the Gas House, carrying his black bag. 
He was followed by a little girl with no front teeth, who 
was dressed in a red serge coat with a blue collar and 
brass buttons, and a funny little blue serge cap with a 
patent leather visor that stuck out over her nose. She 
was a stranger to the Thorne children. 

**Hello!” called out Andrea, who was a favorite with 
Doctor Reynolds, dancing first on one stoutly rubbered 
foot and then on the other. 

“Hello, yourself!”’ replied the doctor, and then, pre- 
tending surprise, “Why, it’s Andy! Ho! Ho! Andy!”’ 

‘“‘Ho!l Ho!” replied Andrea. 

“Ha! Hal” said the doctor. 

“Ha! Ha!’ said Andrea. 

“‘Hey! Hey!’ shouted the doctor. 

“Hey! Hey!” shouted Andrea. 


FTER this accustomed greeting, which Stephen con- 
sidered beneath his notice, all three children were 
seized with a paroxysm of whoops, | 

“This is my friend Myrtle,” said the doctor in the 
midst of the din. ‘Brought her along with her mama’s 
consent. Different type. Prove more for my experiment. 
Come on in, Andreas. Better get it over. You come with 
me, Andy.” 

“Better get it over.” The phrase sounded in Andrea’s 

ears long after the words were heard no more. With a 
sinking feeling inside hershe followed Doctor Reynolds into 
a dirty, ill-smelling office, where with amazed interest she 
saw that gas men found it convenient to have brass 
receptacles sitting around on the floor. She was un- 
expectedly jerked away from one of these by her father, 
and told to listen to the doctor and do exactly what he 
said. 
The doctor was saying that all they had to do was to 
walk into the big room, which adjoined the smelly office, 
and stand as close as they could to one of the queer, big, 
box-like things in there, which, he explained to Andreas 
Thorne, contained layers of lime. The gas was being 
passed through the lime in order to purify it before it 
went through a central pipe into the great tank towering 
above the room. And if the lid of one of those boxes were 
raised during the process of purification, ammonia es- 
caped into the room in the form of a strangling vapor. 
They were to breathe these fumes as long as they could 
stand it, and then run out of the room. 

That was all! But what was a strangling vapor? 
Would it leap out and choke you with strong black 
tingers like the bogey Lizzie Beebe said lived under the 
bed? What was Escaped Ammonia? Andrea’s legs shook. 
She threw a desperate glance at her father. 

‘All right,” said Doctor Reynolds cheerfully, “now are 
we ready? One, two, three, let’s all go in together.” 

But Myrtle and Stephen burst into wails and tears and 
uccompanying coughing. 

Andreas Thorne, nerve-wracked as any inexperienced 
mother, shouted above the noise: 

“Stop that, Stephen! Andrea isn’t afraid.” 


YHE was terrified. The thought of the black gas tank 
. filled her with superstitious horror, as large objects 
above her always had. Her feet and hands were lumps of 
ice, and her heart bumped. But with her hat still on the 
back of her head, her face white, and her coat buttoned 
wrong (Andreas had loosened it and then changed his 
mind) she stepped athe and took Stephen’s hand, then 

ne of the sobbing Myrtle’s. 

“Don't be siinle? she said to her brother, who by this 
time was whooping with spirit and the ease of practice. 
Simple was just then her favorite word. “I’m going in 
there to see what it’s like!” 

Dragging the frightened children after her she marched 
into the bare lofty room, where the smell of ammonia 
seemed almost visible. Straight up to the purifying boxes 
she went. The huge dark bulging side of the tank was 
more terrible to her than any pavilion of evil to an errant 
knight. But she stood her ground, and when the iron 
lid was raised even peered into the box of lime from which 
the dreadful smell was rising. She took deep breaths, as 
Doctor Reynolds had said she must. Then, choking but 
laughing, she turned and ran to her father, who was close 
behind them, flung herself into his arms, and burst into 


(ears. ; : 
The whooping cough vanished from the Thorne family, 
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and the unknown Myrtle was also reported cured. Docto1 
Reynolds said the visit to the Gas House worked th 
miracle, but that matter will forever be undecided. 

This was a time of learning. The world that began for 
Andrea, in the Thorne house, expanded to Madison 
Street, included the Gas House, and finally even leaped 
across the river. The Gas House was a thing of wonder. 
The Idea that first came to her across the river was even 
more stupendous. = 

Andreas sent his children to the public schools of 
Euston, not from any principle of democracy, but because 
there was no other school. And in the third grade Andrea 


.met again the little gir] of the Gas House adventure. 


Having the Gas House in common, Andrea and Myrtle 
began a one-sided friendship. But from its beginning to 
its abrupt end Andrea was completely unaware of 


Myrtle’s adoration. 


HE older child had by this time cut her second teeth, 

but she had another distinction even more thrilling in 
Andrea’s eyes than toothleasness (with which she herself 
was now familiar). Myrtle’s blond hair was frizzed. 
On rags! Her mother didn’t like to do it but Myrtle 
made her! This must, indeed, be a different kind of 
grownup from any of Andrea's acquaintance. To crown 
all Myrtle was the only person she knew who lived across 
the river. One day this strange little girl invited her 
home to dinner. And the little girl from Madison Street 
accepted, without asking permission, for which experi- 
ment in personal liberty she was punished by being 
thoroughly frightened during her visit. Even more 
astonished and frightened than in the Gas House. 

It seemed that Myrtle’s father had been informed of 
something no one else was aware of. Or if warned they 
would not listen. This fact was that the world would 
very soon come to an end! The time was actually set! 
An end! 

He looked at Andrea and said: 

“In the twinkling of an eye!” 

Andrea shut her eyes and instantly opened them. 
As quick as that! ... 

She heard crashing thunder, saw the ocean pour, 
enormous and roaring, into space, mountains tumbling 
down, and cities full of screaming people falling into a 
deep hole. Then the face of Myrtle’s father reappeared 
before her eyes, with its narrow forehead and long jaw 
and deep wrinkles beside his mouth. He was saying that 
oe had told him this was true, and he was using a tooth- 
pick. 

That night she told her father about the end of the 
world. Andreas Thorne did not laugh. He explained that. 
Myrtle’s father could not possibly have inside infor- 
mation about such an event. Then he read Andrea u 
fascinating book called ‘‘Geology,’”’ all about how the 
world began millions of years ago, and slowly, marvel- 
ously changed, and how in millions and millions of years 
it might end. It was, on the whole, rather strange that 
she owed her introduction to geology to Myrtle’s father. 

Soon after this Andrea was taken out of public school, 
for no reason except that a small private school was 
opened which most Madison Street children attended. 
And by and by she forgot al] about Myrtle, and the End of 
the World. But she had learned the way across the river. 


AS ANDREA grew up she was neither impressed bv 
Madison Street nor repelled by less familiar parts of 
town. Most of the great ladies of Euston had mothered 
her all her life, at a distance: to Andrea the proud Mrs. 
McClintock was only ‘‘Aunt Jessie,”” who didn’t want 
people to know she was deaf; the rich Mrs. Elliot was 
“Aunt Carrie”’—not ‘close’ at all, for was she not 
always giving Andrea lovely things?—and the exclusive 
Mrs. Cornish was just Uncle John’s new wife, who was 
not a neat housekeeper. She knew, too, before long, that 
all the motherliness was not confined to Madison Street. 
There was a never-failing supply in a small frame house 
ucross the river where the Bunchberrys lived. With Mr. 
and Mrs. Bunchberry, the former a core maker in the 
Works, the latter once a cook in the Thorne house, 
Andrea was as much at home as she was in her father’s 
library, where, curled in her chair opposite him, she read 
great books written in English and French and Italian. 
In consequence of a year in Europe, which, though he 
could not afford it, Andreas gave his children, they knew 
that Euston was not the epitome of earthly good qualities 
and advantages. They loved it better than any other 
place on earth, and adored Madison Street and the 
Thorne house, but they had not been brought up tu 
‘“‘boost”’ their home town, and they laughed at the large 
sign which greeted newcomers, “Say what—Euston has 
it!’”? But they Jaughed lovingly. 

Though she might have gone away to school Andreu 
entered the small coeducational college located in 
Euston. Her father’s face when, after Stephen had gone 
to Princeton, the question of her choosing a college was 
brought up, settled the matter. She said she did not 


want to go away. And it happened to be true. Certainly 


she learned more by staying at home. Later she knew 


that some of her gain was priceless. 


NE spring night in her second year of college, 

Andrea sat in the library of the Thorne house 
reading Browning’s poem of her famous namesake. Her 
father was watching her. She sat in a large, green, 
winged chair in the bay window of the spacious room. 
The long casements opened on the shrubbery under 
which were shining pale crisp daffodils. In the failing 
light her white-profile drooped over the book, which she 
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“With the other druggists open, getting the Saturday ice cream sodas, he takes a walk” 


grasped gently in her strong hands, as one who loves the 
book she holds. Her hair, seeming black in the dusk, 
was gathered away from her lovely forehead and delicate 
ears into a large low knot at the back of her neck. She 
wore a soft white dress, with the Valenciennes collar of 
the day half-covering her young throat. To Andreas 
Thorne his daughter at eighteen was adorable. Slim and 
athletic of body, her healthy white skin set off by her 
dark hair and eyes, she had a look both of delicacy and of 
vigor. Beauty of features she had inherited—the 
straight slim nose, sweet-curving mouth, the forehead of 
an intellectual boy—but the gamut of her expression was 
all her own. It ranged from the unrestrained joy of 
comedy and a candid fearlessness in standing up to facts, 
no matter how they might misrepresent or hurt her, to 
the dear variety of gentle loving looks she turned to him. 

When she had finished the poem the book dropped into 
her lap, she leaned her head against the wing of the chair, 
and stared out into the garden, half-smiling. 

Andreas Thorne, watching, thought with sudden 
poignancy: ‘‘I care so much what is going to happen to 
her! Oh, God! If I don’t live, let me know what happens 


| ed 


to her! 


ANDREAS was older looking now, older than his years 
4 \% with hard work and worry and deep feeling, for great 
emotions are ravaging. His hair was iron-gray; so was 
his close cut mustache. His face was thin and wrinkled. 

“What is it this time that you like best about the 
poem, dear?” he asked. 

‘“‘We have to read it for Lit, you know,” she said, 
turning to look at her father, but not leaving the winged 
chair. ‘‘No one but me had ever read it before! Spike 
will ask us that too—what we liked best. I was thinking 
about it. I guess it’s this—’’ She picked up the book, 
turned a page, and read. Her voice had an unusual 
resonance, a low, clear, carrying quality. 


’ 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what's a heaven for? 


“Eighteen is young to like that,” Andreas smiled 
sadly. ‘‘At eighteen I thought I should grasp everything. 
I admire your line, Andy. Here’s mine. At the end, where 
Andrea del Sarto regrets his failures— 


Nou doubt there's something strikes a balance. 


She shut the book with a bang, and put it behind her. 

“It’s too dark to read, and you're getting solemn!” 
she said in her crisp way. 

How quiet and cool and happy it was in the library! 
Remote but neighborly evening sounds floated in. Laugh- 
ter rippled across the street (Mrs. Elliot’s visiting niece, 
entertaining her callers). A child cried (the McClintock 
baby), first in anger and then drowsily. The high 
soprano voice of a woman sang “ Florian’s Song.” 

Andreas Thorne said, almost shyly, between puffs at 
his pipe: 

‘“Andy, I wish you'd tell me something—are you 
happy?” 


“‘T should say I am!” 

“Well, I—just want to tell you something. I’ve found 
out that it’s true, and I think you'll find it out, too. An 
old Spanish fellow named Spinoza said it. ‘Happiness 
and unhappiness depend on the nature of the object 
which we love.’ That’s true, Andy.” 

“T’m going to think about it,’’ said the girl. “Of 
course, it’s why I’m so happy now!”’ 


iets rose quickly and, crossing the room, knelt before 
kJ him. Hesmiled involuntarily as he looked down into the 
loving brown eyes. The eyes smiled back. He thought 
that it took one’s breath away to see so much young 
splendor released upon the world. 

‘““You’re solemn a lot lately,” said Andrea. ‘‘Is it the 
spring? Do you need a tonic? Are you worried about 
Stephen? Or don’t you want me to go away to-morrow? 
Do you feel sick anywhere?” 

“T didn’t realize it. Probably. No. . . . Not exactly. 
os» Yes. «.« No... There, I answered them in 
order! You’re as difficult to follow as a hypothetical 
question, darling.” 

“T know what it is. Daffodils always make you think 
of Mother. It must be sweet to remember her. But 
think about me, now, please. I was studying my Lit 
lesson for the day after the vacation! Did you ever hear 
of such supernatural and supreme virtue? If you don’t 
want me to I won’t go to the lake to-morrow with Mary- 
dee. I won’t go anyway if you don’t feel well.” 

“T never felt better in my life,’ said Andreas. ‘I 
haven’t been up to scratch, but Doctor Reynolds fixed 
that. I want you to go.” 

Andrea brought up a stool and sat close to him. 

“Stephen will get in right after breakfast, so it won’t 
be so bad if I do start early. Sleep late, and then you 
won’t know you haven’t a child in the house. We want 
to catch the six-o’clock train, so I’ll set the alarm clock 
at five. I'll be awfully quiet. Bunches is going to meet 
us at the station, and we'll have breakfast on the train— 
egg sandwiches, and coffee in that new thermos thing of 
Uncle John’s. Oh, I love the lake in the spring, it’s so 
cold and rough! I wish you were going.” 

“‘Nothing on earth,” said Andreas, laughing, “would 
hire me to get up at five to-morrow morning!” 

Rising, she found him a match, and watched the flare 
of it illuminate his face as he relighted his pipe. The lines 
in his cheeks were deep cut, a furrow of thoughtfulness 
divided his heavy black brows. Such a kind, dear face! 
Hats match went out. His voice reached her through the 

ark. 

‘*Do you know how to set the alarm clock?” 

Andrea replied that of course she did, and suddenly 
took her father’s hand. 

The room, the night, her heart, seemed charged with 
feeling, pointed with a keener knowledge of herself and 
him than ever before—this room that was home, and 
their love for each‘other that was the essence of home. 

‘It’s funny,” she said, ‘‘how I always hate to leave 
this house, if only for a week.” 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Though she knew that he understood her, his words 
were commonplace. 

‘Be sure to take your warm coat,’ was his answer. 

After a pause, he asked: ‘‘What time does Stephen 
get in?”’ 

‘““At seven o’clock. He’ll be up here at half past and 
have breakfast with you. We’ll really pass on the way. 
But I’ll see him when I get back, of course. He has three 
days longer than I, darn it!”’ 

Later, her father said to her: “Better go to bed soon, 
since you have to get up so early.” 

‘“‘Let me stay up!” she pleaded, as she used to long ago. 
He smiled. 

“No, you must go and get your beauty sleep—though 
you don’t need it.” 

“Why, Father, don’t I?” 

“T ought not to tell you, but you’re beautiful, Andy.” 

““Oh, my goodness! Listen to him!” 

She bent over and put her soft firm arms around his 
neck. Her hair lay against his face. He smelled daffodils 
in it. 

‘Good night, Father.’’ She kissed him twice, once on 
the mouth and once on the bridge of his nose. 

“Good night, you darling. Sweet dreams.”’ 

“Sweet dreams, and—consider the compliment re- 
turned.” 


Aron never saw him again. For at last. he grasped 
what he had reached for, and the balance was struck. 

It was Stephen who found him—only an hour after 
Andrea had taken the train for the lake. 

She rose at five and crept out of the house silently 
into the cold spring morning. Madison Street was 
slumbering. The elms in their thin new green looked 
misty. On the corner she met her best friend, Mary D. 
Cornish, whom she called Marydee, all in one name just 
like that. Without looking back once they walked briskly 
to the station, laughing and talking, each swinging a 
lightly packed bag. It was a custom, now well-estab- 
lished, for Andrea and Marydee, chaperoned by Mrs. 
Bunchberry, to go for a few days on the spring vacation, 
to the Cornish cottage on what Euston called ‘‘the lake”’ 
fifty miles or so away. But this time they had barely 
reached and opened the cottage before they were recalled 
by a telephone message. Judge Cornish talked with 
Andrea. He told her not to be frightened, but to come 
home at once because her father was ill. Yes, it was 
serious. She must be brave and come home as quickly as 
she could. Y-es, he would tell him—that she was coming. 

There was a long anguished wait for a train, for few 
were running. And when, at nightfall, Andrea was at 
home again, on Madison Street, in the big library, with 
the windows opened on the shrubbery where the daffodils 
gleamed, she knew that her father had been dead when, 
early that same day, she had stolen, so careful not to 
waken him, out of the house. When she had walked 
laughing down the street without looking back—even 
ee he was dead! It was her father’s old friend who told 
der. 
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She had never seen death before. And now she could 
not connect it with her father. He had left her, and she 
wanted him wildly, but this poor picture of him that was 
his body gave her no comfort. It was not a 

All through the days that followed she was white and 
silent. It was Stephen who cried. But Stephen had 
found him. Poor Stephen! No beautiful last evening like 


hers! ee 


HE day after the funeral Andrea went back to 
f iP It was the first day after the spring vacation, 
and she thought her father would want her to be prompt 
in going back. ; 

The English Literature class was studying Browning, 
and the lesson was on the poem “Andrea del Sarto.”” The 
professor, whom everybody called Spike, because he was 
tall and had a sharp voice and sharp eyes and his hair was 
brushed up to a point on the crown of his head, called on 
Andrea to recite. A silence fell over the classroom, be- 
cause Spike was so thoughtless as to call on her that day. 
He was really a most sympathetic creature; he ad 
merely forgotten, until Andrea’s black 
dress reminded him, and then it was too 
late. 
“And the part I like best,” finished 
Andrea’s steady voice at the end of her 
recitation, ‘is the line, ‘Ah, but a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, Or what’s 
a heaven for?’ . . . And my father liked 
this one best—‘No doubt, there’s some- 
thing strikes a balance!’ ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Spike, “very good, 
Miss Thorne. That will do.’’ 

But Andrea remained standing. 

“There’s something else I want to say,” 
she announced. 

“What is it, Miss Thorne?” 

“T think the poem has something funny 
in it, though Browning didn’t mean it 
that way. I think that Andrea del] Sarto’s 
idea of heaven as having four walls and 
that he could paint a picture on one, while 
Leonardo, and Rafael, and Agnolo each 
did one of the others, is very funny!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Spike, hastily. ‘‘No 
doubt. Yes, yes, . .. reading on from 
there, Miss Cornish.” 

When the class was over, Andrea walked 
blindly down the corridor toward the 
western sunlight, which streamed in at 
two distant windows, making the floor 
shine like water. No one, not even Mary- 
dee dared to follow her. Her eyes were 
blurred with tears. Suddenly, because of 
this, she almost ran into a slender, rather 
tall young man who had unexpectedly 
come out of the reading-room in her 
path. He seemed so sorry to be run into, 
that she smiled at him through her tears. 

“Hello!”’ she said, which was a dis- 
respectful way of saluting the professor of 
geology. 


JoDGeE CORNISH was obliged to agree, 
in the end, with the arguments pre- 
sented to him by Andrea and Stephen 
against having any relative come to live 
with them. Although at first he inclined 
to the opinion of his wife and Mrs. 
Elliot, he soon saw that the young brother 
and sister would be better off alone than 
with an unsuitable chaperone, and no 
person, suitable or otherwise, presented 
herself. Andrea had said, “They don’t 
realize how grown up we are, and what a 
safe, kind place Euston is.”” It was true. 
Living across the street in Euston was 
almost as much a protection as living in 
the same house. So it was arranged that 
after Stephen had completed his last six 
weeks at Princeton they would return to 
the Thorne house together, Andrea from 
the Cornishes’ where she was staying with 
Marydee. Stephen was to go at once into 
Judge Cornish’s office to read law, at- 
tending lectures at the university in 
Hartling. 
‘ Stephen is as nice, good-tempered a 
e as ever lived,” remarked the Judge a 
it defensively to his wife in one of their 
discussions of his friend’s children, “‘young 
4 his age, judgment not very good, and 
hie stubborn. I can tell you when 
é once sets his teeth in anything he eats 
it: That’s given Andreas a good deal to 
worry about. An affair with a girl down 
In Jersey. Didn’t amount to much, but I 
ie that wasn’t Stephen’s fault. As 
; 5 Bele have it she got sick of him and 
tet him down. It’s bad when a boy is 
te Susceptible and stubborn. . . . The 
the that hurt Andreas most was—well, 
ind of girl, though I asked him if he 
‘ i the right kind would compromise 
eb is Pretty cheap—moving-picture 
pe re usher, I believe. But that’s all 
. now. Stephen’ll settle down.”’ 
ieee twenty-one Stephen Thorne was— 
e Judge had said—a “nice boy,” and 


Young Mr. Thorne felt old and 


one would be somewhat at a loss further to distinguish 
him. He had an amiable, well-featured face, not hand- 
some like his father and sister, and not thoughtful. Blue 
eyes, dark hair, and a nose a bit too short gave him a 
Celtic look, but he lacked a Celtic sparkle. He seemed, 
as he was, easy-going unless opposed, and literal. Stephen 
used his brain only when necessary for his comfort and 
good time, and it must be admitted that the organ was 
one of mediocre caliber. Yet, like most mediocrity, his 
was intensely biased and partisan, and he would go to 
great lengths to defend an idea founded on the flimsiest 
premises. He had, too, in spite of the affair with the girl 
usher, an exaggerated code of honor, and had once been 
known to take the blame of a college escapade because he 
had “put the idea into the other fellow’s head,’’ the other 
fellow being the ringleader. You could not help liking 
Stephen, if just for that. 

Stephen came home to Euston after his graduation, and 
life went on in the Thorne house much as before, except 
that Andreas was not there. His desk, his bed, his books, 
his slippers were there—but not he. And Andrea, adoring 


yard with his children 


responsible and worried as he stood in the Gas House 
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the house and everything in it, including Stephen, took 
up her life without her father, and because she was young 
was happy again. And Stephen’s sense of responsibility 
grew. 


HE Cotsmur family lived across the river; that is, 

they had lived there longer than ever anywhere else. 
Their present home was over a drug store. For Mr. 
Cotsmur was a druggist, and his long hours made it seem 
necessary for him to live as closely adjoined to his place of 
business as possible. His family had for years looked 
forward to an emancipation from this proximity. But 
as time went on the longed-for day of realization had 
receded rather than approached. 

It was Saturday morning, and Mrs. Cotsmur, having 
finished her baking, was preparing dinner in the kitchen. 

In the outer hall of the flat, the odor of fresh apple pie 
fought with the smell of drugs creeping up a_ back 
staircase from the prescription room behind the shop. 
Myrtle Cotsmur sniffed the pie smell with pleasure and 
the drug smell! with the distaste of familiarity as she came 
up the long flight of stairs leading from 
the street door to the entrance of her 
home. She opened the dining-room door, 
went in, and slammed it behind her. 

“Every time you slam that door I feel 
it in the top of my head,” was her 
mother’s greeting. 

“Is Papa in?”’ Myrtle asked, without 
apology. 

“Not yet,” replied Mrs. Cotsmur. 

“Where is he?”’ she asked. 

She stepped up to the table tostraighten 
the knives and forks. Removing the 
spoon holder, she put two battered spoons 
from it at each place. 

“Taking a walk, I guess,”’ her mother 
answered. 

“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed the girl, “with 
the other druggists open, getting the 
Saturday ice cream sodas and all, he takes 
a walk! It simply makes me boil. There’s 
alot of profitin sodas. Why in the devil did 
you pick a Seventh Day for a husband?” 

Mrs. Cotsmur sighed. ‘‘I was raised in 
the Episcopal church,” she said proudly. 


RS.COTSMUR’ Sgrievanceinlifewas 
that she, the daughter of a well-to-do 

New England farmer of good lineage, had 
_ married beneath her when she took the 
sleek salesman of a drug company, out of 
spite at another lover. The bed they had 
told her she had made and must lie in had 
proved hard enough to pay for her mis- 
take thrice over. Not to mince matters, 
in the speech of her relatives her husband 
had turned out a downright shifty fellow. 

In consequence of this, there had been 
times when the family had found it 
expedient to ‘‘move on,” from one place 
to another, and yet another. And lately 
the payment demanded of her had taken 
a new form. Once she had thought, with 
her children in her arms, that they made 
up for everything. She saw them, now, 
developing traits that frightened her. In 
each her husband’s instability ran, like a 
discolored thread in woven woof, to a 
different weakness. She beheld her 
daughter, cheap and vulgar of speech, 
flash in a moment from wild, high spirits, 
when some young man had given her a 
good time, to malicious sullenness when 
she had quarreled with her father. And 
her son, Dan, had ways mysterious to her. 
But Mrs. Cotsmur never really faced this 
trouble. She was not strong enough to 
help them. Her spirit—and once she had 
plenty, God knew!—had been broken 
long ago. Her chief anxiety now was lest 
“Papa should get all worked up.’”’ She 
said to her daughter: 

“You can turn the water. I hear him 
on the back stairs.” 

Mr. Cotsmur also entered by way of 
the dining-room door. He made straight 
for the table and sat down, putting his 
hat on the sideboard when he passed it. 
Looking at his watch, which pointed to 
twelve exactly, he bowed his head and 
began an audible blessing, although Mrs. 
Cotsmur still moved about the kitchen, 
dishing up the pot roast, and Myrtle 
turned her back on him and looked out of 
the window. The ceremony, a long one, 
finished, he looked at his hands and 
finger nails, evidently decided they were 
clean enough, knocked on his glass with his 
knife, and called out, ‘All right, Mama.” 

Mrs. Cotsmur hurried in with the roast, 
and sat down opposite him. Myrtle 
drooped into her place between them. 
There was an unoccupied seat opposite 
her. Mr. Cotsmur glanced at it, and his 
face changed. 

“Can’t you teach that boy to be on 
time to his meals?” he asked irritably, for 
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perhaps the thousand and first time since the absent 
delinquent had passed babyhood. The place was set for 
the son of the family, who returned one day in the week 
from the Euston Hospital, where he was an interne. Mrs. 
Cotsmur sighed and did not bother to answer. 

Finally, Mr. Cotsmur glanced again at the vacant 
place at the table. 

“Can’t you teach that boy—’”’ he began again, when 
Dan walked into the room. 

With a smile and a brief “Ready in a minute,” Dan 
Cotsmur strode past the table to the bathroom, from 
which came a prolonged splashing sound, that made his 
father fume. When at last he joined his family Dan had 
the scrubbed and shining look of a young surgeon about to 
enter the operating room. He also had the same air of 
confidence and vitality. His cheeks glowed with the 
rubbing. His short blond hair was brushed back, out- 
lining as in a shining cap his shapely head. There was a 
blithe air about his bluntly modeled features, which were 
of excellent line, especially the bold, blunt nose and curv- 
ing, rounded lips. The rich color beneath the smooth 
voung cheeks, the clearness of the hazel eyes, the quick 
smile, the breezy carelessness of clothing, combined to 
make him seem a young creature of the ancient earth, 
touched with vital beauty, rather than a prosaic in- 
habitant of Euston across the river. But, in truth, Dan 
was a product of his environment plus his heredity as 
neatly as any prairie rabbit or nobleman’s son. 

‘““Ye Gods! I’m hungry,” he exclaimed, as he came to 
the tanle. ‘‘Got enough left for me, Mama? Pot roast— 
for the forty ‘leven thousandth time!”’ 

“But you like it, dear; you always say you like it,”’ said 
Mrs. Cotsmur, coming in with a steaming plate, kept hot 
in the kitchen. 

‘Sure. I’m crazy about it,”” answered her son, patting 
her arm. ‘Anyhow, I could eat a boiled owl this noon.” 


ME: COTSMUR, mollified by Dan’s arrival before the 
meal had quite reached its end, sat back and watched 


him eat. His pale eyes softened when they rested onhisson, - 


ore everything?” inquired Dan, politely, of his 
ather. 

‘“‘Business is fine, fine,’ replied the druggist. ‘This 
little Grippe epidemic brings in the cash, I can tell you. 
('m making so much I can well afford to keep the Sabbath, 
although your mother and Myrtle—”’ 

“Oh, sure,” interrupted Dan with haste, “I know! 
Glad business is good,’’ he added absently. For he was 
used to discounting his father’s statements, and he knew 
that business was far from good in the dusty, run-down 
drug store. 

‘‘And how are your patients?” asked Mr. Cotsmur, 
somewhat timidly. 

“Going strong,” said Dan. And one might have 
detected in the older man a lack of attention to this 
enthusiastic answer which would argue a little habitual 
discounting of his own. 

Myrtle, also, had pushed her chair away from the 
demolished, unlovely table. Mrs. Cotsmur, her dinner 
finished, returned to the kitchen to “do the sink things,” 
unaided by her daughter. 

“You were so late,”’ said Myrtle, ‘that we thought 
maybe you were lunching on Madison Street..”’ 

“Ts that so? Well, I wasn’t,” answered her brother, 
his good humor undisturbed. 

‘“‘1 should think Andrea Thorne would ask you once in 
a while, if you’re such a good friend of hers.”’ 

“What makes you think I’m a friend of hers? I never 
told you so.”’ 

‘‘Gosh, but you've got nerve! Never told me! No, I 
guess you never did. She’s too good to mention to ‘me, I 
suppose. But I know what the whole town does.”’ 

‘‘What’s that?”” he asked calmly. 

The irritation which had been simmering in Myrtle’s 
soul now rapidly worked up to the boiling point. 

“You met her when the cross-eyed Baxter girl took you 
{o the college Prom. She probably gave the Baxter girl a 
dance because she’s cross-eyed; that’s how you met her! 
And you’ve had the nerve to take her out in that horrible 
car of yours—she probably went because it is ridiculous!”’ 

“You and the town seem to know a lot about her,”’ 
remarked Dan, ‘‘and about me. But maybe you don’t 
know everything, Myrtie. Calm down, can’t you, and 
get me a drink of water?” 

“I’m perfectly calm,” said Myrtle, swallowing. She 
rose, poured water from a red glass pitcher, gave it to 
Dan, and then sat down with a line puckering her brows. 
K:vidently she was deciding to change her tactics. Mr. 
(Cotsmur, after listening to his children a few moments, 
sighed, took an almanac and a toothpick from the side- 
hoard, and went into the front room, where he settled 
himself by a window and went to sleep. 

After a silence, during which Dan took his plate into 
the kitchen and came hack with a piece of pie, Myrtle 
smiled at him pleasantly. 

“Well, I just thought it was queer you didn't tell me 
about it, that’s all, Dan. You might have known I’d he 
interested. It’s only right that you should know people 
like that, with Mama’s family and all. I've waited to 
speak until it looked as if it would last. And you’ve been 
yoing with her all summer! Oh, you sly boy! Now don’t 
you think it’s about time you—got me in, too, Dan?” 

Her thin, pointed face had flushed as she made her 
appealing little speech. It was not. usual for Myrtle to 
hesitate, as she had hesitated at the end of it. Then, 
suddenly, her cheeks flamed, for Dan laughed. It was a 
short, queer laugh, not unkind, but unmistakable. Before 
she could burst into fury he spoke. 


“T get you. But you don’t quite get the situation. I’m 
not in so solid with the Thornes as you think. And | 
certainly haven’t tried to be, the way you mean. Stephen 
won’t speak to me if he can help it. Your information 
didn’t go so far as that, did it? Andrea—well, she’s nice 
to me, but I guess it’s as you say, because the car’s 
ridiculous, and maybe I am, too. You'll have to stand on 
your own hooks with Andrea Thorne, Myrtie. J can’t 
get you in there—even if I wanted to.” 

Myrtle’s face had changed as rapidly as quicksilver 
while her brother talked. And as he finished she sucked in 
her breath as if he had struck her. 

“Even if you wanted to! You fool! What do you 
mean by that?” 

“T guess you know well enough.” Dan lowered his 
voice, but Mrs. Cotsmur had closed the kitchen door. 
“You know Mother is worried about you, and she’d 
worry more if she knew all I do. You're just a little too 
gay, Myrtie, that’s all. I don’t like vour friends.” 


YRTLE laughed loudly. ‘“‘That’sa good one! Let me 

inform you that I could know Stephen Thorne as easy 
as that, even if he doesn’t speak to my good little brother. 
And some of the others that snub you.” | 

“You'd better behave yourself, my girl! If you don’t 
1 won’t stand for it, that’s all.’’ 

‘* My God, how virtuous! Preaching to me while you do 
what you like. . . . I know how you get vour money and 
how you lose it~” 

o you?” said Dan calmly. ‘‘ Miss Thorne has asked 
me to the Thanksgiving Prom.” 

“You lie!’ cried Myrtle. She was white with rage. 

The kitchen door opened. 

“Children, children!’ interrupted Mrs. Cotsmur in 
ineffectual distress. ‘Why will you go on so? You know 
my head aches, Myrtle.” 

“ He does Ile.””, Myrtle’s anger had risen to top pitch, 
as had her thin voice. ‘You know he does. We all do—- 
Papa and Dan and I-~when there’s call for a lie, we lie! 
Papa lies about the end of the world. He knows all the 
time it isn’t coming on the crazy dates they set, and he 
cheats us out of the money we might have to take our 
rightful place if he kept the store open Saturdays—”’ 

‘“Myrtie, Myrtie, you'll get all worked up like Papa.” 

‘And there’s something long ago he lies about too. I 
don’t know what it is, but I'll find out... .”’ 

She turned on Dan. He was looking pale and scornful. 

“T knew Andrea Thorne long before you ever did, Mr. 
Smarty. She’s an old school friend of mine, Mr. Upper 
Crust. I invited her to dinner years and years ago, but 
you weren’t at home. And she came! But Papa fright- 
ened her sick, s0 she never came back. And [ know 
Stephen Thorne, too. Oh, don’t jump! Remember, 
Mama, when Doctor Reynolds took me to the Gas House to 
cure my whooping cough? Well, the other children with 
him were the Thornes. Stephen acted like a great boob, 
and Andrea bucked up and went into the damn place. 
She’s too good for you, Dan Cotsmur, and I don’t helieve 
she’s asked you to a Prom.” 

She stopped breathless, and Dan said with quiet irony: 

“When you shriek like that you sound as if you he+ 
longed in the Thorne house! You haven’t any head. First 
you say you want me to get you into her crowd, and then 
you say you know her better than Ido, J can’t tell what 
you're driving at.” 

“I don’t care a hang for all the snobs on Madison 
Street. But I like Andrea. I want. to know her again,’’ 
Myrtle admitted. 

‘All right,’’ said her brother, relenting, “if you make 
her like you, you will know her. She doesn’t. care where 
we live or who we are. Honest. You've always thought 
you were too good for the Bunchberrys, that used to live 
across from us, haven’t you? Let me tell you they’re her 
intimate friends. 1 advise you to cultivate Mrs. Bunch- 


ee 


But Myrtle would not listen to this reasonable advice. 


She caught up her shabby hat, crammed it on without 
looking in the glass, and left the flat. The boss of the 
wholesale perfume establishment where she worked did 
not give Saturday afternoons off. 


ILLIAM ASHMEAD had been professor of geology 

in Euston College for four years, and, although the 
position was not altogether congenial to him, he con- 
sistently refused better offers. For everything in his 
arrangement of life centered around his sister, Rosalie, 
who was in a sanitarium in the Adirondacks. William was 
a devoted brother, and as long as Rosalie needed him he 
intended to stay on at Euston which was near enough to 
the sanitarium for him to make frequent visits. 

They had been left orphans and had been brought up 
by an aunt in Maine, William and his sister, and in spite 
of the aunt’s austerity their childhood had been happy. 
The boy had had the usual outdoor sports and had 
developed intoa strong, healthy youngster, though alwavs 
slight of build; but Rosalie, nearly ten years younger and 
not rugged, had come under the medieval rules of health 
in which their Aunt Ellen believed with results that were 
serious. When William returned to the farm from college 
he overthrew those rules in horror. But it was too late. 
There was something wrong with Rosalie—very wrong. 
Finally, after much coaxing, the village doctor confessed 
what the trouble was. 

At the time William had had a chance to take a position 
with a middle western oil producing corporation, a chance 
that spelled real opportunity and the kind of life he loved. 
Instead of going West, however, he took Rosalie to the 
Adirondack sanitarium and secured the position at Euston, 
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which was only a few hours away. Aunt Ellen had died a 


vear later, convinced that. Rosalie would be killed at the . 


sanitarium, and in the three years that followed Rosalic 
had battled for health and remained about the same. 
William devoted himself to her and to his work and 
found life unexciting in his professorial backwater, 
with only his visits to the sanitarium to relieve the 
tedium. 

He was sitting at the desk in his empty classroom, 
working on 2 lecture, when he had an interruption of an 
unusual kind. It came from Andrea Thorne. 

It was the beginning of her senior year in college, and 
on this particular day she wore white—a white jersey 
skirt and thin white sweater in a year when such a 
costume was exceptional. A silver pencil and her locker 
key hung on a long black ribbon around her neck. Look- 
ing up, Ashmead saw her in the doorway. All last year 
she had sat on the back row of his ten-fifty class, and she 
had entered his two advanced courses that morning. He 
had sensed her, at first, chiefly as a dark-haired, laughing 
storm center of fun, who on closer view proved to have 
not a hoydenish face at all, but one seriously lovely in 
repose, 

‘“Flello,” said Andrea from the doorway. Her eyes, 
under their beautiful brows, were steadfastly on his, 
smiling vet shy. “I’m glad you’re here! I was afraid you 
would be off somewhere tapping a volcano with your cute 
little hammer.” 

Ashmead found his breath rather taken away by this 
example of Euston’s best, but he liked it. The friendliness 
in Andrea’s tone and eyes came to him with surprising 
pleasure. He was satiated with respect. 

“So you remember something about the field work, 
Miss Thorne,” he was annoyed at hearing himself speak 
in a professorial tone, “I thought you didn’t even know I 
had a hammer!” 

She stood before the desk, which was on a slightly 
raised platform, and looked up at him. There was a 
mischievous gleam in her eyes and at one side of her 
mouth the tiniest dimple. 


“You've never guessed that I adore geology! My 


father read mea little geology book when I was ten years 


old,” she went on before he could answer, “ because a man 


frightened me. He said the end of the world would come 
on June twenty-fifth, I think it was. Don’t you think 
teaching me geology was a wonderful way to make me 
get over being afraid?” 

Ashmead replied gently this time, not in the least like 
her teacher. 

“Your father would do that. He was a remarkable 
man. I had the honor of meeting him once.”’ 


Hi: HAD suddenly remembered that day, a year and a 
half ago, whenshehad runintohiminthe corridor with 
her eves full of tears. That must have heen the first time 
he had ever noticed her. Now he saw her bend her head 
and, pushing aside his paper weight, so that the wind 
ruffied the manuscript annoyingly, begin to draw small 
figures on his finished sheets with her silver pencil. He 
wondered why she had come in to see him. In these few 
moments she had managed both to please and to hurt 
him. It was a horrible comment on his teaching that he 
had never guessed, during the whole year, that she 
“adored geology’’! It must have been his fault, for she 
had an excellent mind. 

“| didn't come to bore you with my remarks ahout 
your courses, Mr. Ashmead.” 

‘But I’m not bored!” he declared. 

“It’s hard to explain what I came for,” began young 
Andrea. (At first he did not quite follow what she was 
saving, for it has not yet been recorded of her that she 
was grown up.) “I told the girls they couldn’t do it unless 
I spoke to you about it.” 

These college boys and girls might be ready in debate, 
astonishingly well-informed on political and social ques- 
tions, even talented in art, but by the same token 
irritatingly adolescent in their amusements. But he 
understood. It was not so long since he had few cares. 

‘*Go ahead,” he encouraged her, smiling. 

“You know this is the time of initiation stunts. I have 
to pass on them in my sorority because I’m president.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’ agreed Ashmead, listening carefully. 

“Well, they’ve thought up something for Mattie 
Price to do to-morrow—as her stunt—because she’s so 
shy. It does sound silly!” 

“Not at all!” 

“They’ve told her she has to go up to a professor 
after class—while those in the secret stay to watch the 
agonizing spectacle, you know—and invite him to play 
golf with her at the Golf Club to-morrow afternoon, or— 
or—I mean—”’ here Miss Thorne began to blush, “or take 
a walk, or something—”’ she ended. 

He knew the cause of the blush and was sorry for her. 

“Well?” he encouraged. 

“She won’t know that he’s heen prepared, so it will be 
a terrible ordeal! They’ve chosen you for her to invite!”’ 
She recovered, finishing on the home stretch rapidly. 
‘‘T was sure you'd understand. So—well—when she asks 
you, you won’t think she means it.” 

Silence in the sunny room, so profound that a soprano 
voice practicing scales in a distant building floated 
distinctly across the campus. Now Ashmead was draw- 
ing marks on his neat paper—triangles and circles. 
During the girlish speech his lean cheeks had turned 2 
faint red, too. Why did he care that they put him 
leagues off, in a class by himself? He did not “belong” 
even here where he worked. When, at last, he raised his 
eyes and looked at Andrea [CONTINUED ON PAGE 132] 
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RBARA LOCKE 
had been what 
everyone called a 
high-spirited girl. 
Even as a child, 
she had quarreled—over 
nothing at all—with her 
dearest friend and playmate 
of years, and never made up 
with him. The nothing at 
all over which they quar- 
reled was as to whose yard 
they should play in that 
afternoon, his or hers. 

In the co-educational col- 
lege she attended, she was 
the first girl to be elected 
editor of the college paper. 
Her graduating essay was on 
“Woman’s' Place in the 
World.” 

She wanted to go to New 

York and get a job on a 
magazine. And when her 
parents objected she bor- 
rowed the money from a 
sympathetic old-maid aunt 
and went anyway. She was 
quite twenty-one years 
old. 
On the train from the 
Middle West to New York 
she became acquainted with 
a big, helpless-looking, black- 
haired youth. They told each | 
other their names. His was | 
Henry Riggs. He too was 
on his way to New York to 
make his fame and fortune. 
The excitement of their com- 
mon adventure drew them 
together, and they were good 
friends by the time they had 
reached the end of their 
journey. 


He was vege about 

er safety in the at 

strange city, and wanted her 

togotoaY.W.C.A. Butshe | 

se a ae She was | 

going the Brevoort | 

Hotel, and then look for a ————e 

room in Greenwich Village. 

She intended to become ac- 

quainted with the writers 

and artists there. 
Hewas wistfully impressed 

by her daring ambi 


“Mrs. Casey, what is there about marriage that does this to us?" 


itions. He 
himself had no such romantic 
hopes. He thought he would 
make a good salesman. He 
had sold one thing and an- 
other in his summer vaca- 
tions to pay his way through 
college. And he wanted to 
be in New York, because 
that was where bi things 


hotel—she wondered 
she liked about him. “ie 
bigness, his he] lessness, and 
8 black hair had somehow 
peated to her. But he was in all other respects like 
sardine of other young men. There was nothing ex- 
tti vale about him. He would have a harder time 
ppg along in New York than she would. She was a 
ob ah for him. 
.rhaps that was why she had agreed to have dinner 
hate him the next day. He was to call for her at the 
is at seven. : 
ie ae aoe he came, she had found a furnished room 
seivered she would move to-morrow. She had also 
proposed hs nice little restaurant in the Village, and she 
“ that they go there for dinner. 
that he dre here at the Brevoort?” he asked. She knew 
e had peta t have much money, and she suspected that 
is search for em -chair lunch-rooms in the intervals of 
mW pride. & Job; and she smiled at the folly of mas- 
._, Wait till we've landed ” 
i : some work,” she said. And she 
at that but haring the check between them. He demurred 
he had’ . ast gave in, explaining shamefacedly that 
had lost ab 18 pocket picked during the day, so that he 
she phim half of his small store of money. Inwardly 
anxiety as ghina a oe oe een 7 
grea . uity to take care of herself in this 
t, strange city. She said nothing of that, however, but 
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offered to lend him some money. He flatly refused the 
offer, and even seemed a little hurt and angry. So that 
she had to agree, for the sake of his pride, to another 
dinner engagement the following evening. 

They continued to dine together frequently during the 
next weeks and months; and because he suffered so in 
letting her pay half of the check she let him pay it all, 
when they went out to a restaurant; but she could 
manage a little cooking in her room, and so she invited 


him there most of the time. 


NE evening he came toher place glowing with triumph. 
O He had a job with anautomobilecompany. Hewasso 
happy that she did not tell him that she, too, had a job in 
prospect. She felt that that would dim his triumph. 

When he drew his commission on_ his first month’s 
work, he insisted on taking her to that dinner at the 
Brevoort. Then she did mention casually that she had 

to work for a magazine. 
Per roaah dinner she wondered why she should like this 
helpless boy. And it was with no forewarning at all, later 
in the evening, that she found herself profoundly dis- 
turbed by the question of whether she would marry him. 
It began, simply enough, with a kiss in Central Park; and 
then he proposed to her while she was still shaken by that 
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| kiss. She had kissed boys 
| before, but those kisses had 
meant nothing. This one 
| melted her, it seemed, as a 
| rock is melted; but still she 
| was only astonished at this 
sudden weakness, until he 
asked her to marry him. She 
was dismayed; for that ques- 
tion interpreted her emotions 
| to her, and some newly awak- 
| ened wish in her mind wanted 
to reply yes. She shut her 
lips against that word. ‘Oh, 
I don’t know!” she said tor- 
mentedly. ‘‘Wait, dear— 
don’t ask me now!’”’... 
Then, with that respite 
gained, there seemed to be 
no reason why she should 
not let him kiss her again. 
Afterward, she remem- 
| bered saying she loved him. 
> | But now, safely away from 
| him, she desperately hoped 
not. She evaded him for a 
week. And during that week 
she thought of nothing, day 
and night, except him—his 
bigness and helplessness and 
his black hair, and his arms 
around her, and his kisses on 
her mouth. Nothing else 
seemed to matter. ... 
Within a month they were 
married. 


GEE had always liked her 
name—Barbara Locke. In 
imagination she had seen it 
featured on the covers of 
magazines. She had intended 
to make that name famous. 
But now, without a demur, 
she became Mrs. Riggs. She 
felt secretly proud of being 
Mrs. Riggs. And that was 
odd, because the name Ri 
meant nothing—yet. Of 
course, he wouldn’t be doing 
this kind of work for long; it 
was just an opening for him. 
Meanwhileshe went on work- 
ing; they needed the money 
she earned, even if it was 
only a little, and she enjoyed 
being really his helpmate. 
But when he was called to 
New Jersey, of course she 
had to go along, and she left 
the magazine. 

He had worked up rapidly, 
and in a little more than 
three years he was given the 
position of assistant manager 
of the New Jersey branch. 
It was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, and she was very 
happy about it. They lived 
now in a pretty New Jersey 
suburb, and had acar. Every 
morning she drove him down 
to the station to catch his 
train, and every evening she 
went down to the station to 
drive him home. 

Another year passed. 

. And then one morning 
when Henry had just put on a shirt he took it off again, 
and threw it violently on the floor. 

“What's the matter, dear?” she asked anxiously. 
“That shirt just came from the laundry yesterday—I put 
it in your bureau drawer myself.” 

“The damn thing has a button off the front,” he said 
fretfully. ‘I don’t see why I can’t have my buttons 
igh jon! It isn’t as though you had anything else 

o do. 

Barbara sat still, looking at the pattern on the wall 
paper. She did not answer Henry’s contrite “Good-by!”’ 
She sat there until she heard the front gate click; and 
then she rose and went into her own room. From a closet 
she rummaged out an old suit case with the initials 
“B. L.”” on it, and from the garret her portable type- 
writer, long disused. Then she began packing her clothes, 
choosing carefully. When she had finished, and dressed 
herself in an old tailored suit, she took her suit case in one 
sane and her portable typewriter in the other and went 
out. 

“I’m through,” she said to herself, and caught the car 
for the station, where she bought a ticket for New York. 

She went to the Brevoort, registered as Barbara Locke, 
and went out to look for a furnished room in Greenwich 


Village. 
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_ She had looked at and decided against several places to 
live, when she turned a corner and found herself a few 
steps from the house where she had lived nearly five 
years ago. There was a “room for rent”’ sign out, and she 
smiled, wondering if her old room were empty. She rang, 
and a young woman answered the bell. “Is Mrs. Casey 
here?”* Barbara asked, It would be good to see her old 
landlady again. 

‘““Mrs. Casey’s out,” said the girl. “But I’m her 
daughter.”’ 

Mrs. Casey, Barbara knew, had a daughter; but this 
was the first time Barbara had ever seen her. She had 
heard Mrs. Casey tell more than once of Sarah Ellen and 
her troubles with her husband Jim. So this was Sarah 
Ellen! She had seemed, five years ago, in Barhbara’s 
mind, to constitute a good argument against marriage— 
an argument, however, which Barbara had forgotten all 
about just at the time when it might have done some 
good to remember it. | 

‘I’m Barbara Locke,”’ she said, uttering the name as 
proudly as in the days when she had intended to make it 
famous; “and I used to have the back room on the 
second floor. Is it by any chance for rent?” 

“X88 said the girl, “It is that. Do you want it 

in? 

“I think I do,” said Barbara, and followed up the stairs. 


HE room was as she had left it; the old couch, the 

battered chairs, the little iron bedstead, the table; only, 
as when she had first come here, five years ago, the table 
had a plush covering and a simpering plaster statuette 
of Cupid on it. 

And, as she had done five years before, she took up the 
plaster statuette in one hand, pulled off the cloth with the 
other, and handed them over—‘‘Take these away; I 
want this table to write on.”’ 

She paid her rent for a week. “‘But what’s that?” she 
asked, pointing to a small parcel on the floor. 

“Oh, that belongs to the fellow that was in here,” said 
the girl. ‘‘He’ll be back after it, and I’ll leave it outside 
the door here for him.”’ And she went away. 

Barbara unpacked her clothes and hung them on the 
wall behind the curtain that served for a closet. She put 
her little typewriter on the table, unlocked it from its 
case and raised the keys. There was still in the roller a 
faded sheet of paper. She took it out, bent the creases 
from it, and inserted it again carefully. 

She had to write something. And, because nothing else 
came into her mind to write, she made what looked like a 
poem by one of the Younger 
School: 

The quick brown 


dog. 

Then she reached over to 
where the cigarettes and 
matches lay on the table, 
lighted up, and sent a cool 
cloud of smoke across the 
room. 

‘“‘ Barbara Locke’s herself 
again,’ she whispered. 


T DIDN’T needany effort 

of the imagination to 
transport herself, back 
through those five years to 
theromantic past which this 
room so vividly symbolized. 
She was back there—at the 
happy age of almost twenty- 
one, just arrived in New 
York, and facing the world 
with courage and curiosity 
and the will to success. 
Life lay before her. She 
could make of it what she 
chose. 

When a girl married, she 
became—a wife. She ceased 
to be a person. And what 
was worse, by some terrible 
alchemy which marriage 
brought, she didn’t care. 
She was happy in just being 
that man’s wife. She gave 
up her ambitions. She gave 
up her name. She lived in 
and through him. She had 
no life of her own; she ex- 
isted to love him, and com- 
forthim, andsew hisbuttons 
on. That was all a man 
wanted of a woman. Well, 
she wouldn’t be a wife. 
That was settled. She was 
going to write. 

She turned again to her 
typewriter. 

And then Mrs. Casey 
spoiled it all. First there 
was a discreet tap at the 
door, and then Mrs. Casey, 
looking very sympathetic, 


entered. The same Mrs. Casey unchanged by the yeurs, 

‘Oh, Mrs. Riggs!” she said. 

_ “Pm not Mrs. Riggs,”’ said Barbara defiantly, spring- 
ing up. 

“You poor darling child!” said Mrs. Casey, advancing 
with outstretched arms. ‘Well do I know the troubles 
that women have to bear! Tell me all about it!” 

‘“‘There’s nothing to tell,” said Barbara sternly. 

‘“‘Of course there isn’t,” said Mrs. Casey heartily. 
‘Don’t say a word. Just put your little head right here,’’ 
and she indicated her broad bosom, ‘‘and cry your heart 
out.” 

Barbara’s first emotion was of disgust at this ridiculous 
invitation; and her next emotion was of surprise, as she 
found herself unreservedly accepting it. 

She had got rid of Mrs. Casey at last. She was ashamed 
of that outburst of emotion. But, after all, it had served 
to clear her mind. She had stopped crying and said to 
Mrs. Casey, bitterly: 

“Oh, you’re right, I’m just a woman after all! And 
what foolish creatures women are!”’ 

“‘They’re as the Lord made them,” said Mrs. Casey 
tolerantly. ‘It’s not for me to be criticising them. But 
I will say that it does seem queer sometimes, the way we 
have to take on about some poor stick of a man. But 
there’s no getting around it. That’s the way we are.” 

‘“‘Mrs. Casey,” said Barbara earnestly, ‘‘what is there 
about marriage that does this to us? I’d like to know!” 

But Mrs. Casey had expressed al] her wisdom already; 
for the rest of her stay she was vague and repetitious: 
and when she found that Mr. Riggs neither got drunk and 
beat her, nor gambled away all his money, nor ran after 
other women, she was inclined to be indignant at Barbara. 
“You don’t know what a prince among men you've got!”’ 
she said. ‘‘That’s the trouble with women—when they’re 
lucky, they don’t know it!” 


O BARBARA, left at last alone, had to think out things 
\ J forherself. Shewasalittleshaken by thememory of Mrs. 
Casey’s reproaches. For Mrs. Casey represented, as she 
realized, the world. Nobody would understand, any 
better than Mrs. Casey. But she held her head defiantly 
erect, and thought: 

‘““‘T’ve got a right to be myself. That comes first of all. 
And if marriage prevents that, it’s wrong. People can 
think what they like. They’re all under the matrimonial 
illusion. I’ve been, for nearly five years. Now I’ve got 
over it; and I’m going to stay over it. I can’t help it if 
Henry’s heart breaks. Mine will break, too, I expect. 


She sat there until she heard the front gate click 
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It won't be easy. But I’m going to go through with it, 
Only—how did it happen?” 

She tried to puzzle that out. “It wasn’t his fault, any 
more than it was mine. We drifted into it. I stopped 
being myself, just to please him.’’ And then she paused 
to wonder: ‘‘ Why didn’t he stop being himself—just to 
please me?” And the answer came: ‘Men just don’t, 
that’s all.” 

She thought again: ‘‘I gave up my Job and moved with 
him to that horrible little New Jersey suburb. Why? 
Because we were married, and married people want to 
live together. But my job was in New York. Why 
didn’t he give up his job and the chance of promotion, 
and stay with me?” And the answer came: “I would 
have despised him if he had!” 


Yes it was true; he cared about his work, more than 
about love; and that was why she loved him. Butshehad 
cared more about him than about her work; and that was 
why she despised herself. But he hadn’t despised her for 
being that way. He hadn’t minded her changing from— 
what she had been, to—just a woman who sewed on his 
buttons. No, he liked it. And that was why she hated him. 

But, after all, it was her own lookout. It was too easy 
to blame someone else for what happened to one’s self. He 
had kept on doing what he wanted to do; and she had 
stopped. She had stopped to help him. Because she 
loved him. Doubtless that was the reason. But why had 
she loved him? Perhaps because he needed her help! 
That was so absurd that it might well be the truth, she 
reflected. 

And she grew angry. Must women be like that? Must 
they care so little for their work and so much for some 
man? If it was splendid in a man to care greatly for his 
work, why shouldn’t it be splendid in a woman? 

She turned again to her typewriter, fiercely. . . . But 
she had nothing to write. 

She looked about for a stray newspaper. But there was 
none, and she opened the door to go out to a news-stand. 
In the hall, her foot struck against something on the 
floor. She picked it up, and then remembered that it was 
the parcel she had seen in her room. It was loosely 
wrapped, and felt like a book. She took it back into her 
room and unwrapped it. A pink-covered book—‘ The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary.” 

‘Words!’ she said. “Just what I want!’”’ And she sat 
down and copied out: a, an aard-vark, Aaron’s beard, 
Aaron’s rod, aback, abacus, Abaddon, abaft . . . until both 
sides of her sheet of paper were covered with words. And 
then feeling hungry, and 
discovering from her watch 
that it was halfway through 
the afternoon, she went out 
to get something to eat. 

As she went out, a man 
came in; and she particu- 
larly noted him, because he 
looked as though he might 
be a younger brother to 
Henry. ... She realized 
that she had not thought of 
Henry for a whole hour, 
while she was copying those 
silly, lovely words on paper. 

She bought slices of meat 
and bread, butter, pickles, 
coffee, sugar, cream, and a 
cheap alcohol cooking out- 
fit to make the coffee on. 


\ ,' YHEN she opened her 

door, she thought it 
was Henry sitting there 
waiting for her. But no, it 
wasn’t Henry—it was that 
boy who might have been 
his younger brother, whom 
she had seen entering the 
house. 

‘*Oh!” she said, clinging 
tight to the big bag of food 
she had almost dropped. 

He turned from where he 
was sitting at the table, 
thumbing the leaves of the 
little dictionary—and then 
jumped up. ‘I’m sorry!’ 

And then, as he said 
nothing else, she told him 
severely, ‘‘This is my 
room.” 

‘“‘T suppose so,” he said. 
“You see, it was mine.” 

She again said, ‘Oh!’ 
And she added, “Then that 
is your dictionary.” His 
presence being thus satis- 
factorily accounted for, she 
put down her bundle of 
food. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he said. ‘I 
thought—”’ 

‘““Well?”’ 

“T saw somebody had 
been using my diction- 


“Ves—I was.” 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 161] 
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, someone has pointed 
agree ser kinds of books: those 
that make you think and those that 
keep you from thinking. 

Perhaps the second group 1s more 
often represented in the summer hammocss 
there are August days when mental, as we 
as physical, activity seems a thing to be 
avoided! With the coming of cooler hepa 
comes new vigor to mind and body, a deman 
for more solid food for both. - 

Ten recent books which, it seems to me, wil 
satisfy such a demand, are described in this 
article. Other books of the summer and early 


which possess more than average In- 
ars of matter, manner, or both, are included 
in a supplementary list of ‘‘Recommended 
Reading; such as I prepared for COMPANION 
readers in connection with my article on 
“Books You Will Want To Read—and Why 


in the June issue. 
in the and (comparatively) 


The book of serious 
permanent interest—the “book that will make 
in this reviewers 


ink”—should not, 
Ii be dull. How can you think about a book if you 
go to sleep over it? Owlish solemnity and polysyllables 
are no guarantee of intellectual distinction. The really 
hest writers are the simplest and the clearest, whatever 
their themes: only the second- or third-rate take delight 
in being “difficult.” 

Because of its simplicity and clarity—and, as a conse- 
quence, its telling force—the work of two newspaper men 
stands at the top of my list of thoughtful and thought- 
producing books. Another reason why these two volumes 
are placed first is because the subject matter is of the 


widest appeal. 


|" IS the business of newspaper editors to hold the 
mirror up to our government as it actually functions in 
this year of grace—not necessarily the same thing as the 
theory of it explained in textbooks on civics. Two edi- 
torial mirrors in recent years have been notably clear and 
true. One is held by William Allen White, of the Emporva 
Caselle, Kansas. The other belonged to Frank Irving 
ety the editor of the New York World until his death 
ast vear. 

_ Nearly four hundred of Mr. White’s editorials, cover- 
ing the period from 1895 to 1923, have been brought 
together by Helen O. Mahin in a book called “The 
Editor and His People,” with introductions and footnotes 
by Mr. White. This editorial sequence gives us a running 
commentary on the America of our times, a commentary 
compact of luminous common sense, white-hot sincerity, 
and chuckling friendly humor. 

“Compact” is the word. If a woman wants to under- 
stand the bitter sub-surface color problem in American 
life, she may find a complete statement of it in a two- 
page-and-a-half editorial called “Our Race War.” All 
the arguments for free speech are boiled down into one 
page and four lines, “‘To an Anxious Friend,”’ the editorial 
which won the Pulitzer prize for 1922. 

Mr. White’s definition of the editor—‘‘something of a 
preacher, something of a teacher, something of an auto- 
crat”—might have been written with Frank Irving Cobb 
Inmind. For nearly twenty years Mr. Cobb, in the New 
York World, preached the faith of democracy with a small 
as well as a large “d,” taught constitutional history and 
American ideals, and did both preaching and teaching 
with a sincerity and masterfulness which injected new 
force into the veins of the dying editorial tradition. 

Cobb of ‘The World’” is the book of his most im- 
portant editorials, brought together by his friend and 
zat John L. Heaton, with a vivid, intimate picture 
of Cobb himself by another old friend, Lindsay Denison 
of the Evening World. 

C ith White writes his editorials in a small town, Mr. 
Re wrote his in a big one. Mr. White is a Progressive 
: epublican, Mr. Cobb was a liberal Democrat. But these 
ee differences cannot obscure the likeness between 
The faith that these two men have shared is, quite 
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simply, a faith in people. They honestly have believed 
that the people of America may be trusted to govern 1t— 
if the people are given the facts. To make facts current 
property each editor has urged the freest possible play of 
public expression, in speech and print. 


Perhaps no one in this generation can think quite 
temperately about the World War, the peace that came 
out of it, the dominating American from 1912 to 1920— 
Woodrow Wilson. Probably someone not even born will 
write the definitive life of this most controversial figure of 
our day. For obvious reasons that “ Life” can mean little 
to us, and until it appears we shall do very well with “ The 
True Story of Woodrow Wilson” by David Lawrence. 

As a political correspondent in 1912 Mr. Lawrence 
promised Wilson a “square deal,” and as author he seems 
to have clung to this pledge. His book is no turgid mass 
of undigested partisanship, like some other published 
biographies of the subject; neither is there aught “‘set 
down in malice.” Mr. Lawrence comes to reveal Casar: 


10t to praise or blame. 
i -length, and—as Cromwell 


The portrait is drawn full 
re Lawrence “puts in the warts.’ 


bade his painter—Mr. : : 
There is, for example, a chapter on the Wilson ‘breaks 

—with House, Tumulty, and others—which shows the 
former President in anything but an agreeable light. It 
‘s new and interesting matter which Mr. Lawrence gives 
us here; as is also his analysis of the great influence of 


the second Mrs. Wilson. 


HAT do you think about evolution? 
Wi the last year or two this topic has aroused much 
controversial current interest, but unfortunately in many 
of the discussions there has been considerably more heat 


than light. Dr. Vernon Kellogg’s new book on ‘ Evolu- 
tion”? comes at the psychological moment. 
Simply, clearly, scientifically, Dr. Kellogg explains the 
modern biologist’s eonception of the evolutionary theory. It 
means to him, he says, something of an explanation of the 
variety of living creatures. Evolution also helps to explain 
the likenesses and differences among animals and plants. 
Finally it gives a partial explanation of the relationship 
between these other living things and human beings. 
But Dr. Kellogg is frank to admit that evolution is 
only a partial explanation. “Tt does not explain,’’ he 
lists among other problems, “ the fact that I have visions 
and aspirations of a kind not referred to in the books 


. Coe. Bernard Shaw does not explain these “visions 
and aspirations,” either. But in the writing of recent 
years there has been no more brave and ringing embodi- 

an the heroine of his latest work, 


h ° 

Hagges Curoniele Play.” The Theatre Guild, 
w York stage with this drama all last 
tour this autumn; and it has been pub- 


ith one of Shaw’s characteristic 


““Saint Joan: a 
which held a Ne 
season, takes if on 
lished in book form w 
prefaces. ; 
W hatsoever mah a ee 
; oever things a ening 
NS eae imagination—you “ think on these things : 
as you read or see this splendid drama. Through Joan oF 
Arc, noble yet eminently natural woman, Shaw ex- 
presses the undying “protest. of the individual soul 
against the interference of priest or peer between the 


ivate man and his God.” ' . 
MT the Executioner says: * I was a master at my craft 
but I could not kill the Maid. She is up and alive 
everywhere.” 
One of the 
picture of her as a vigorous, 
whose spiritual vigor is de 4 any sens 
5 -sically and mentally. 
eres a cubiert about which each of us is compelled 
to think, sooner or later,—and if we do it sooner, perhaps 
o it later. 
Tis M. Rinehart offers a new collection of 


ure, whatsoever things are 
ourageous and quickening 


akes Joan real is Shaw’s 
able-bodied country girl, 
e hysteric. She Is 


things which m 
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straightforward talks on keeping well, “The 
Commonsense of Health.” This book might be 
reviewed in two words of one syllable—‘“‘It is!”’ 

Here is no scientific verbiage or faddiness, 
but a great deal of clear, precise, practical 
help for the man and woman who wants to 
be vigorously well. 

“What Are You Afraid Of?” is the head- 
ing of one of Dr. Rinehart’s chapters. Phy- 
sicians and laymen alike are coming to un- 
derstand that to morbid fears, or phobias, a 
large part of human suffering is due. “The 
Mastery of Fear’’ is the heartening title of a 
recent book by Dr. William S. Walsh. 

The first step in the modern treatment of 
fear-sufferers is to “pluck from the memory a 
rooted sorrow ’’—bring to the light a hidden 
terror, show it to the patient and explain 
what caused it. That, in effect, is the method 
Dr. Walsh pursues in his book. 

Perhaps the most important of the early 
autumn novels for the thoughtful reader is 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Balisand.” It is in- 
_ teresting because it is the reconstruction of 
a romantic and remote American scene—the aristocratic 
plantation society of Virginia just after the Revolution. 
To most modern Americans, proud, honorable, sullen 
Richard Bale of Balisand, and the _hard-drinking, 
gambling, horse-racing, dueling life about him, will seem 
as strange and far-away and glamorous as Kit Marlowe 
and the spacious times of great Elizabeth. 

Yet in some ways the novel is curiously contempo- 
raneous; as, for instance, in its picture of the mutual 
bitterness with which the returned soldier and the 
society for which he fought regard each other. 


“DM ALISAND” is not merely a novel of background. 
It is a romance delicate, yet haunting and strong; 
built about the idea that the only love which never 


escapes a man, and from which he never can escape, is 


the love unrealized and unfulfilled. 

Richard Bale loves his Lavinia and loses her; yet she 
holds him to the end. . . . The book is a brilliant and 
beautiful piece of work. 

Or do you prefer Realism and Now to Romance and 
Then? If such be your tastes, the fall fiction for you is a 
collection of short stories, called ‘Elsie and the Child,” 
by Arnold Bennett, whose essays have delighted thou- 
sands of COMPANION readers. 

Mr. Bennett, with fine defiance of superstition, binds 
together thirteen ingeniously assorted tales. The first 
which gives its title to the book, concerns the further 
adventures of Elsie, the servant and goddess-behind-the- 
machine of the last Bennett novel, ‘‘Riceyman Steps.” 
In the last one, ‘“‘The Limits of Dominion,” Mr. Ben- 
nett’s foot is once again set firmly on his native heath, 
the famous Five Towns. 

Besides deft workmanship, clever character-drawing. 
and humor, the thing Mr. Bennett puts into each of these 
stories—and it is a thing worth thinking about—is his 
profound conviction of the tense, world-shattering ex- 
citement inherent in the commonplace. 

Shoes and ships and sealing wax and cabbages and 
kings—the time has, or will, come when we would like to 
think of any or all of them: when our minds simply want 
to play about with ideas. For that mood, I suggest anew 
collection, “‘Iissays by Present-Day Writers,” edited by 
Raymond Woodbury Pence, and containing forty selec- 
tions from the work of such widely differing writers as 
Max Beerbohm and Heywood Broun, Agnes Repplier and 
Don Marquis; and on such disparate themes as “He 
Tries a Cafeteria”’ and “ Tradition.” 

This last-mentioned essay, by Stuart P. Sherman, is a 
fine, spirited defense of the native Yankee and America’s 
inheritance from him. Another defense is Simeon 
Strunsky’s entered for readers of detective stories. The 
book contains brief biographical sketches of each author 
and a bibliography of modern volumes of essays. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: ‘‘More Books You Will Want to Read,” a leaflet 
describing more than fifty books, including those reviewed above, 
will be sent on receipt of postage. Address Book List Editor, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


an 
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Tempered Peace 


T WAS early September and the 
air had a golden bloom. The 
town lay imprisoned in it as a 
delicately colored swarm of in- 

a. sects might lie in Sicilian amber, 
still, with all their beauty static, 
waiting to be admired. The houses 
looked out through eyes half-shut— 
for all proper window blinds in Wen- 
dover Court House were partially drawn in midafter- 
noon—and drowsed behind their twisted old Rose 
of Sharon bushes, their copses of syringa and lilac, 
still freshly green, with here and there a blossom, 
belated from the spring. 

Somewhere beyond all this quietness and repose a 
train whistled, and after a little the town hack came 
chuffing leisurely down the street. Halfway of the 
block it stopped and drew ponderously to the curb. 
Its driver, a youth in shirtsleeves and rakish cap, 
hopped out, ran briskly to the back, and, opening 
the door, drew out a suit case, then extended a gal- 
lant hand for the alighting passenger. The passenger 
however put a quarter—the legal fee—into his palm and 
got out by herself, while three other passengers—male— 
craned after her. 

“T’ll carry your suit case in, Miss Marili,’’ said the boy. 
“Your grandma expecting you, I reckon?” 

“No, I’m a surprise,” sald the girl. “(Never mind about 
the suit case, Tip—I’ll bet I’m stronger than you are.” 

“‘Now, Miss Marili,” said the injured Tip. ‘You 
too!—s’ funny thing a feller can grow up and be pitcher 
on the nine, and everything, and nobody seems to think 
he’s out of his cradle. Pretty poor, I’ll say.” 

“‘Oh, mercy! Carry in the suit case. I’msorry I haven't 

_ got a couple of wardrobe trunks.” 

At, this Tip seized the suit case, and galloped up the 
prim walk of criss-cross brick, Marili Deaver following at 
a lesser pace. He dropped the bag, gave a hard pull at 
the polished brass bell-knob, and, grinning understand- 
ingly at Marili, galloped back again. 

“Oh, Tip,” called the girl, as he was about to leap into 
the bus, “you tell Rose Anna to come see me—I’m going 
to stay some time.” 


GHEE picked up the bag, opened the door and walked in. 
Thehall—white-walled,with shining dark floor,on which 
brilliant hooked rugs lay like flowers on a pool—was 
empty. ‘“Grandma—Aunt Nancy!” she called. ‘‘Where 
are you?”’ 

Steps sounded above, and a voice was thrown down 
into the dimness. A voice, decided, clear, yet indefinably 
aged and experienced. 

‘“Who in time’s that?” 

“It’s Marili—I’ve come on a visit, if you’ll have me.” 

She was already ascending the stairs, and at the head of 
it she was met by her grandmother, smal] and straight 
and stiffly energetic, while one step behind, as usual, 
was Aunt Nancy. 

‘‘Well, for goodness sake—this is nice!”’ 

‘“My nose itched this morning, and I said—Mother, 
you recollect?—company’s coming—but I didn’t know 
it’d be you. How are you, child?” 

Marili kissed and hugged them both with a childish 
heartiness. ‘‘Let me get my hat off—it’s real warm out.’’ 
She started to enter the room she usually occupied, but 
her grandmother waved her back. 

“No, you'll have to take the back room. What d’you 
think, Marili—we’ve got a boarder.” 

“You and Aunt Nancy—a boarder. You never have! 
Who is if?” 

They drew her into another room, with high-posted 
bed of maple, covered with a magnificent ‘‘Basket of 
Flowers” quilt, silent tribute to the taste and skill of a 
bygone day. Marili put her hand on it caressingly. 
‘‘This is such a beauty!” 

**Now don’t you covet it,’ warned her grandmother. 
““You know I’m going to give you its twin when you get 
married.”’ 

Marili shrugged at the word. “I’m not going to get 
married,” she burst out. “You might as well know it. 
Frank and I had another quarrel, and this time it was 
just a little too much. I get so tired of his everlasting 
temper. Everything I do, he’s set for a storm. If we 
can’t get along now, we certainly aren’t likely to after 
we’re married—now are we?”’ 

She appealed to the two of them, secure in their af- 
fection, their understanding. Aunt Nancy opened her 
mouth to speak, but Grandma answered. 

‘‘That’s good sense—real good sense. All the Con- 
ways have got the devil’s own temper. What was the fuss 
about, this time?”’ 

Facing them her eyes were shadowed by recent tears. 
Yet she was beautiful, and the older women, looking at 
her, saw a vision of their own vanished youth, though 
Marili had a vividness, a dusky rose-azalea charm, that 
neither of them had ever p ; 

“T hardly know,” she told them. ‘‘We planned to go 
to the beach on Sunday—there’s a whole crowd going— 
und I wanted him to take Lou Eliot and Roan Richardson 
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along with us, and he wouldn’t. Said Lou made him sick 
giggling, and Roan was drinking bootleg liquor and, he 
suspected, making some on the quiet. But there— 
Grandma—we’ve known Lou and Roan all our lives, and 
it’s the only way they could have got to go to the beach— 
everybody else’s car’s filled up, and what’s the use of 
being mean and picking flaws? Nobody’s perfect. And 
it’s not certain about Roan making hootch, anyway.” 

‘And I suppose you said that.” 

‘“‘I said that and a good deal more. And look”— 
she spread out her left hand—‘“I gave him back his ring.”’ 

“Oh my—such a pretty ring,” this from Aunt Nancy. 
‘*And he went all the way to Baltimore to get it.” 

“Well, I don’t care, Aunt Nancy—it was just too much. 
And if it hadn’t been that it would have been something 
else. There’s no pleasing Frank lately. He’s so hec- 
toring, and picky—about the least little thing. And I’m 
through—that’s all. I don’t have to stand such foolish- 
ness from anybody.” 

As Marili disappeared into the bathroom, her grand- 
mother and aunt raised distressed brows at each other. 
“T don’t like it,” said old Mrs. Deaver, shaking her head. 
“You can see she’s all cut up about it.” 

Marili bathed away the dust of her journey, and some 
of the weariness of her eyes. She unpacked the suit case 
quickly, shook out a dress of warm blue voile, figured 
with black, slipped it over her head, and tied it around 
her, straight and slim, with a rose-colored ribbon. Thin 
stockings and a pair of buckled slippers. She dabbed 
some powder on supposititious shiny spots of nose and 
cheeks, and turned away sighing. What was the use of 
looking pretty when she’d quarreled with Frank. Oh, 
if she only needn’t think of him all the time. She wished 
she hadn’t run away. He would have surely come over to 
make it up before Sunday. He got angry easily, but he 
got over it easily, too. 

But this was more than mere petty anger. He had 
been—impossible. All summer he’d been so. And each 
quarrel had driven her a little way further from him. 
until at last she had rebelled utterly, and had astonished 
Frank with such a burst of rage and resentment that he 
had been dumb before it. 

Well, now the whole thing was off, and here she was, 
run away to Wendover Court House to forget it, and she 
must hold up her head, and keep back her tears, and jolly 
Grandma and Aunt Nancy along—for she knew they 
adored having her, and were flattered that she’d chosen 
them for refuge. She must play up. At the very door she 
twisted her lips into a smile for them. 


| Ba ecteratl they were waiting for her. It was front-porch 
hour now, all over the town. Theair was cooler. Chil- 
dren flew by on roller skates, and cars came out for a late 
afternoon spin. The town sprinkling cart lumbered down 
the street laying the dust. 

“You haven’t told me a word about your boarder, ”’ 
began Marili, joining them, the made-up smile still deter- 
minedly there. She put a chair between them, feigned 
closest interest, ‘‘ However did you come to do it?” 

- “He got round your Aunt Nancy,” chuckled Grand- 
ma. ‘You know how she is about the men.” 

‘Oh, it’s a man, then. More and more exciting.” 

“He got round Mother,” chuckled Aunt Nancy, in her 
turn. ‘You know how she is about the men. But we 
thought it would be kind of nice to have somebody in the 
house this winter. And he’s very quiet, and makes him- 
self most agreeable—to Mother.” 

“‘Ssh—here he comes,” said Mrs. Deaver. Marili 
turned with languid interest, which brightened a little. 
The approaching stranger was a highly personable young 
man. Although her heart was undoubtedly broken along 
with her engagement, still ... anew young man... 
and right under the same roof with one’s self... .. 

‘“‘My granddaughter, Miss Marili Deaver, my oldest 
son’s oldest daughter—Mr. Bradley, the new high 
school principal,’’ announced Grandma with a flourish. 
““Won’t you sit down with us?”’ 

Mr. Bradley was revealed as a tall, broad-shouldered 


' young man with regular features and 

a high forehead from which the hair 

was beginning to recede. He an- 

’) swered the old Jady with affectionate 

deference. 

‘“‘I’d love to, Mrs. Deaver, but 

I’ve got a lot of work to arrange and 

I want to do it now, while every- 

thing’s fresh on my mind. After 
supper—won't you ask me again?” 

Oh, they would, they would, Grandma and Aunt 
Nancy both assured him. He bowed to them and to 
Marili and went on up-stairs. 

Presently Black Sue tinkled the little silver bell, 
with a handle shaped like a dolphin, and they went 
in to waffles and quince jelly, slices of cold tongue, 
garnished with gray-green leaves of sage, thick 
sliced tomatoes with yellow boiled dressing, and 
mock terrapin in a small pink-and-white tureen. 
Mr. Bradley appeared, very much brushed, immacu- 
late. Marili liked the way he drew out Grandma's 

chair. She sat opposite to him. 

He seemed a modest enough young man, saying little, 
but he looked at Marili a good bit when it didn’t seem 
obtrusive. She asked him a question or two. When he 
talked of his work he glowed with interest, and Marili 
liked that. He wanted to introduce organized sports, and 
was already intent to lay out tennis courts at the side of 
the baseball field, so that the girls could share. 

There was a little hesitation in his speech, the sugges- 
tion of an impediment that sometimes confused him, but 
he disregarded it. She liked his voice, deep and assured 
and serious. No suggestion of Frank’s impetuous ringing 
tones. Marili was glad of that. The young teacher drew 
her yy contrast. ‘‘He’s a good sort,’”’ she thought ab- 
sently. 


FTER supper they sat on the porch in the dusk which 
drew down graciously, a soft veil of dimness, softly 
drawn. 

“I asked Tip, when he left me, to tell Rose Anna to 
come see me, Grandma,” reported Marili. ‘‘ Maybe 
she’ll come round this evening. ’”’ 

‘“‘Tip Thomas drives the bus—he’s the hotelkeeper’s 
son, and Rose Anna’s his sister—she and Marili went to 
ee school together,” Aunt Nancy explained to Brad- 
ey. 

Presently Rose Anna herself came lightly up the walk. 
a brown-haired mischief of a creature with blue eyes of 
the widest and a dimple at the corner of her mouth—a 
dimple which she did not undervalue. a 

“Isn’t this fine that you’re here,” she said, kissing 
Marili heartily. “Tip said you’d only just come, but I 
said I was going to run right around to see you anyway.” 

Rose Anna put much effusion into her voice and man- 
ner—she was one of those girls who cannot resist playing 
her prettiest beforea man. Marili listened to Rose Anna's 
chatter and watched her wide-eyed appeals to young 
Bradley with indulgent amusement—what did it matter 
to Marili if Rose Anna fascinated every man on the 
horizon—she wanted none of them, now that she and 
Frank were parted. 

“We're going to the beach on Sunday,” said Rose 
Anna, rising at last, ‘“‘and you must both come. Pa’s 
going to lend us the hotel bus, so’s we can all go to- 
gether. You will, won’t you, Marili?” But she was look- 
ing at the young man. 

“Oh, I don’t believe—” began Marili, involuntarily. 
She didn’t want to go to the beach, after quarreling 
with Frank on this very subject. But Grandma cut in 
briskly. 

“Of course you'll go, child, you and Mr. Bradley too. 
Now don’t say you’ve got work, Mr. Bradley—all work 
and no play, you know, is good for nobody. You’ll not 
be going until afternoon, will you, Rose Anna?” 

‘“‘No’m—about four o’clock, and then we'll go in bath- 
ing, and after that have our supper, and a bonfire, and 
come home by moonlight.” 

“Well, you go, Marili,”’ said Grandma again, and so It 
was settled. 

“Will you let Miss Deaver and me walk back with 
you?” Bradley was asking Rose Anna. ‘The streets— 
because of the trees—are quite dark in the evening.” 

“It would be sweet if you would,” said Rose Anna 
gushingly, “‘of course I’m not afraid—”’ 

As the three started off Grandma nodded knowingly to 
Aunt Nancy, “I'll bet it made Rose Anna mad that he 
asked Marili to go along. You see what he was after— 
to walk back with her alone. I guess he’s not as back- 
ward with the girls as he looks. ”’ 

“This is a beautiful town,” said Bradley, as he and 
Marili started back home. “I’ve never taught so far 
South before, and the long-settled air of it, the stability, 
the friendliness all struck me from the first day. And 
these trees arching over the streets. As I walk under 
them I’ve been reminded again and again of that invoca- 
tion to the leaves in one of your own Lanier’s poems, You 
probably know it.” 

“No, I don’t. Would you say it to me?” 
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He read poetry to ber, more poctry than Marili had ever heard in all her life 
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In a voice half embarrassed the young man began 
gathering confidence as he went on: 


’ 


Teach me the terms of silence, preach me 
The passion of patience—sift me—impeach me— 
And there, oh there 


As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air, 
Pray me a myriad prayer. 


“Isn’t that lovely,” cried Marili, adding honestly, “I 
don’t know any poetry. 
never was one for books and 
reading.” 

“T know too much of it. 
When I was a boy I had a 
bad fault in my speech and 
everyone laughed at me, so I 
would hardly talk at all, but 
read all the time. And then dye 
finally someone convinced ay 
me that I was wrong, that I a 
must conquer my impedi- 
ment, that I could conquer 
it, and come out of my shell, 
and do my part in the world’s 
work. AndsolI did. I hope 
I didn’t bore you talking 
about myself. I don’t know 
what started me off.” 

“I liked hearing it. It 
must have been a splendid 
person who helped you so.” 

“It was the most splendid person in all the world. It 
was my mother.”’ 

They had reached the front porch again, with Grand- 
ma and Aunt Nancy in waiting. It occurred to Marili 
that for all that way home she had only thought of Frank 
once. She had been thinking about Mr. Bradley. 

“And oh, wouldn’t Frank just rage if he knew it,” she 
reminded herself with a little gleam of humor. 


es might have raged considerably more in the four 
days that preceded Sunday. Grandmaand Aunt Nancy, 
exchanging satisfied lifts of the eyebrows, deliberately put 
themselves in the background, invented errands, visits, 
odd bits of work about the house, and left the two to- 
gether. 

As for Marili, it was balm to her wounds to talk to this 
even-natured, controlled man, tell him of herself, and hear 
his own personal saga. 

This was a new world, a new way. He read poetry to 
her—more poetry than Marili had ever heard in all her 
life, and she found delight in the cadences of his voice. 
Edgar Bradley read well, and the minute hesitation of his 
speech only reminded her how courageous he had been 
about it. Marili’s head was stuffed so full of Keats and 


**Now,'' he commanded, 
“‘you slide down’’ 


Shelley and Wordsworth, graciously accented by one to 
whom they were intensely dear, that she had scant time to 
brood on Frank Conway’s passionate, unliterary prose, 
his loud laughter, his quick and stinging wrath. 

Sunday was fair, a day of sunlit splendor. A little too 
warm at noon, perhaps, as they came home from morning 
service, but by four o’clock, when the big bus came 
puffing to the Deaver gate—driven by a Tip now most 
gorgeously attired in a Palm Beach suit, his straw hat 
gay with a ribbon in the University colors—the heat had 
mellowed, and softened into a delicious glow. Marili 
had put on an old white dress, carried a white sweater, 


and gazed approvingly on the world from under a wide 
brim of black. Her bathing bag was scarlet. 

The beach stretched before them, when they arrived, 
a slender crescent of silver sand, clear and clean and wel- 
coming, edged by a low growth of scrub pine, bayberry, 
wild plum, a tangled green fringe to define its fairness. 
The low ramshackle bathhouse, and the little hotel were 
weathered gray and unobtrusive. Dwarfing it all, still 
and gracious in its magnificence, was the sea, blue-green, 
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green-blue, deep tints turning elusively paler at the shore, 
in the wash and foam of waves. 

There were other parties there before them, bathers 
were in the surf, and bright dresses and parasols made 
spots of brilliancy against the cool sand. Tip backed the 
big bus into line behind the hotel with a dozen other cars. 
Old Mr. Mason, his feet cocked on the veranda rail, looked 
them over and nodded a welcome. 

“Take all the baskets out and carry them way down 
past everybody else,” ordered Rose Anna, ‘‘then we'll 
go in swimming.” 

Marili, now that they had arrived at the accustomed 
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scene, felt a sudden throb of weariness. She wished she 
had not come. She had meant to be here on this day with 
her own crowd, and Frank. He loved the beach, and, 
Marili thought wistfully, they never quarreled when they 
were there. Even Frank’s restlessness was lost beside the 
gigantic restlessness of the ocean. 

She gave herself a little shake. She must make up her 
mind to the inevitable. She went on into the bathhouse. 

Bradley met her as she came out in her slim black suit, 
a vivid emerald handkerchief 
tied tight over her cap. He 
looked elated, alive. ‘‘ This is 
a gorgeous place!”’ he cried. 
“Come on, I’m crazy to get 
in.”” He seized her hand 
with boyish familiarity and 
they ran down the beach in- 
to the water. Marili 
stopped, let the first big 
wave break over her, then 
began to swim. The cool 
shock that is half warmth, 
the gasping plunge, therhyth- 
mic stroke that balances and 
enlivens every muscle, the 
thrill of lifting on the swells, 
ob all gave her acute pleasure 
- and banished her blue mood. 

: She was a good swimmer, 
easy and steady. Bradley 
swam beside her, stroke for 
stroke, and almost before she 
was aware of it they had 
reached the group of bathers 
already in. 

A big roller was coming, 
and she ducked under its im- 
pact, felt herself swept 
against another swimmer, 
and as she opened her eyes, 
laughing, to explain, she 
found herself looking straight 
at Frank Conway. It was 
he she had been flung 
against. She stared at him 
a moment, and he at her in- 
credulous. She started to 
speak, but as she saw the 
quick familiar tightening of 
his brow in anger she turned 
away her head, caught her 
stroke, and went on swim- 
ming blindly, as angry as he. 
How dared he—how dared 
he come to the beach to-day, 
as if nothing had happened! Whowas he with? Had he 
brought someone else? Any other girl? Oh, she hadn’t 
thought he would be so heartless, so cruel. 

‘‘We’re getting pretty far out,’’ said someone near her. 
Marili turned her green-kerchiefed head forlornly—she 
was so isolated by her jealousy and resentment that she 
had forgotten Bradley. There he was, though, swimming 
beside her. Well, she just hoped Frank had seen him! If 
he had brought another girl, at least he’d see that she 
didn’t have to be alone! 

She nodded to Bradley and they headed about, and on 
the long swim back she tried to compose her heart. Her 
thoughts ran in time to her smooth, slow strokes. No use 
to be cross—no use to be eross—she’d have to get used to 
it—she’d have to get used to it—-Frank was nothing to 
her—nothing to her—she must live out her life without 
him—without him—it was foolish to mope—foolish to 
he angry—to be jealous—she had no rights to him now— 
no rights to him now. . .. She found herself in shoal 
water, flung out her arms, and stood upright. 

“That was glorious,”’ she said, turning to Bradley, 
who was shaking the water out of his eyes beside her. 

‘You're a glorious swimmer,” he told her earnestly. 
‘“When we get back on shore I want to read you a little 
bit of Masefield’s ‘Enslaved.’ I slipped the book into my 
pocket, not knowing how apt it would be—it has things In 
it about the sea—‘The water hissed its life out on the 
sands’—and somehow the whole poem is shot through 
se the beauty and mystery of the ocean—like this 
place.”’ 


Mari could have laughed aloudin bitterness. Poetry! 
| When Frank was here, so near, perhaps with some 
other girl! And yet, this strange young man seemed to find 
a special interest and content in poetry. Perhaps he 
could show it to her. Some of the things he’d read to her 
in the last two days had been soothing—and helped her 
to forget. 

‘‘Rose Anna’s waving to us,”’ she said. ‘‘They’ve all 
come out—they want us to help get supper. But let’s 
swim down to the bathhouse anyway.” 

They went again into deep water, took up once more 
the harmony of passage through the waves. Marili was 
thinking hard again. Since Frank was here with this 
other crowd, it was inevitable that there would be gossip 
of the breach between them. Marili shrank from the 
thought of questions and curiosity, but even so it would 
have to come some time. Might as well have that over, 
too. 

‘‘Wait for me when you’re dressed,” she said, smiling 
at the unwary youth, “and we’ll go up the beach to- 
gether.’’ It was the first real advance she had made to 
him and he rose to it eagerly. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 64] 
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Congressman Schafer, Mrs. 
Schafer, and two — 
attacking the nine-0 clock matt. 
The House of Representatives, 
like the Senate, has sts own 
post office and sts own post- 


master, as well as thirty-cight 


employees on day and night duty 
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he Letters You Write to 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


the past year? 
If not, you are unique among the great army 


of women interested in organization work, 
welfare legislation, and politics. ; 

The sixty-eighth Congress has brought out the heaviest 
correspondence in the history of that body, not excepting 
the World War period. ‘ For this condition there are 
various causes: First, measures bearing directly upon 
the daily life of the people, such as the bonus, the immi- 
gration and the. tariff bills, and the Mellon tax plan. 
Second, the messages which President Coolidge has sent 
to Congress. Third, public indignation at the scandals 
in oil, prohibition enforcement, and the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Fourth, the activity of women in federal legislation. The 
pressure of correspondence during the winter was so great 
that three senators, Messrs. Reed and Pepper of Penn- 
sylvania and Copeland of New York, asked Congress to 
pass a resolution increasing their allowance for clerk hire. 
Senator Pepper declared that he was paying ten thousand 
five hundred dollars in salaries to clerical workers not 
supplied by the Government. 

An unprecedented number of readers of the WOMAN’S 
Home COMPANION have taken pen in hand to ask for in- 
formation or to urge action on the part of your Congress- 
men. Tracing the pr of your letters is quite the 
most intricate game of hide and seek I have ever played 
in ritington. Newly built or remodeled office buildings 
bewildered me. Newly elected Congressmen drew me up- 
stairs and down, and through the subterranean tunnel 
es connects the Capitol with the office buildings of 

ouse and Senate. And wherever I turned I met mes- 
Sengers and postal employees carrying letters which some- 
one must answer. 

How and when, I wondered, would the overworked 
Secretaries find time to open and read them, let alone 
answer them, 

But answered they are—unless you forget to give your 
ents d » Or perhaps to sign your letter. Yes, correspond- 
ther roe these trifles, even in writing to 

it representatives in Congress. 
hat official life there is an unwritten law 
answer letter from a constituent must be 
ae o Pi that is why some of the cleverest 
sectetave omen in Washington to-day are 
sae tai to men high in public life. They 
walle eralded and unsung, but they are 
the federal oo _ information about 
legislation. "They are Glen ig te pending 
ities : sane are diplomats and author- 

ut most important to you is the fact that 
ak Hy Seip the connecting link between 
letter firs man and You. He reads your 


Wh , 
own Eee Mr. Congressman read his 
task wour itis a physical impossibility. The 
you Rite leave him no time to represent 
through rhage of House or Senate, to sit 

Staxcs a iehtt on appropriations, met by 
ings on the ich you pay, or to attend hear- 
ae intern Welfare measures in which you 
and the Child woes Peles Rights Bill, 

ellare 

Teel Constitution, endment to the 

‘ting ao cu. Know what a chore letter- 
Wniting can be. If it were not for the cor- 


T AVE you written to your Congressman during 


MARAIS AND EWING 
oe es o 

tor Howell and his private secretary going through a few letters from t. , 

Senator Senator's home State, Nebraska him how voters [CONTINUED ON PAGE 143] 


respondence, perhaps six letters a day, you would accept 
the post offered you as secretary to the Women’s Club, 
the Civic League, or the Ladies’ Missionary Society. 
Your Congressman receives from sixty to six hundred 
letters a day when some big question is pending. 

If your husband owns a factory or a store, he does not 
read all the letters addressed to his firm or himself. They 
are read and answered by the heads of different depart- 
ments who are responsible to your husband. Congress is 
conducting big business; and the more we read and think 
about government the more we demand of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the bigger their business and their 
mail, and the more important that they employ a secre- 
tary who can serve us. ; 

at an efficient secretary can do is the first thing I 
learned in following your letters through the various 


Washington offices. 


[* ALL started the day Mrs. John C. Schafer promised to 
go with me to a tea at the Congressional Club, an organi- 
zation for the wives of Representatives and Senators. It 
owns one of the most beautiful clubhouses in Wash- 
ington and its teas are usually “crushes.” A timid New 
York reporter, tossed in the swirling waters of Wash- 
ington’s official life, I longed to tuck myself and my in- 
vitation under the wing of a Congressman’s wife, but, 
alas, I had forgotten that my hostess was not only the 
wife of Representative John C. Schafer, fourth district 
of Wisconsin, but also his secretary and an employee of 
the United States Government. a 

So there I stood in Room 181, House office building, 
shifting from one foot to the other, while Mrs. Schafer, 
all dressed up in her spring finery, put final touches on her 

’s work. ; ; 

oye must glance over the letter a typist was handing to 
Congressman Schafer to sign, addressed to a Chamber of 
Commerce, a four-page letter dealin with intricacies of 
exports and imports, material which had been secured 
from the Department of Commerce. Then an urgent 
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Incoming mail at the House 
post office averages thirty thou- 
sand letters and ten thousand 
newspapers and miscellaneous 
pteces daily. In spite of their 
franking privilege, Congressmen 
spend forty-five f Ba dollars 
an stamps yearly at this post office 


Washington 


telegram from a rural constituent had to be answered. 

Finally Mrs. Schafer straightened her hat, grabbed un 
her white gloves, and led the way to the waiting taxicab. 
At the cab door we paused. 

“Where is the Congressional Club?” inquired my 
social sponsor. I stared at her in sheer amazement. . 

“‘T thought you were a member.”’ 

“I am, but I never go. You can’t earn your salary asa 
Congressman’s secretary and play the social game, too.” 

“Then why be his secretary?” I inquired. When we 
had been assured by the chauffeur that he knew the lo- 
cation of the clubhouse, and had tucked ourselves into 
the cab, Mrs. Schafer told me why she enjoyed being her 
husband’s secretary. 

“It’s playing the game of politics in the biggest and 
best sense of the term. The least part of a Congressman’s 
work is done on the floor of the house. It’s in his office 
that measures are thought out, and the opinions of his 
constituents on these measures are learned through their 
letters. The daily correspondence is like a composite 
voice from the home folks. Across our desks rolls a cross 
section of public opinion—yes, more than that, a cross 
section of human life, for many men and women ask help 
or advice in their personal affairs too. Hardly a day 
passes without bringing us a real thrill in our mail, some 
intensely human appeal, some sudden switch of local 
opinion on bills before Congress. The Congressman's 
secretary comes to know his constituency pretty well— 
and knows where political fences need straightening. 

“Then a Congressman’s secretary can never stand still. 
Every day’s mail urges her forward, brings its inquiry 
about some department of the government which she 
must investigate in order to answer the letter. If a cor- 
stituent wants to know something about tariff rates in 
different countries, you cannot refer him to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. You must secure the latest statistics 
and bulletins for him. You answer his question, or he 
feels that Mr. Congressman does not represent him at 
the Capitol. . Meeting the socially great and the near- 
great is broadening, and sharing the hos- 
pitalities extended to the wives and daugh- 
ters of Congressmen is delightful, but han- 
dling a Congressman’s correspondence is 
about the most absorbing and fascinating 
job in the world!” 

Now, of course, every woman might not 
enjoy being secretary to a Congressman. 
Few are fitted for the position. But Mrs. 
Schafer saw service as a federal employee in 
various departments of the government be- 
fore she met the young Congressman from 
Wisconsin, and politics has a great appeal 
for her. 

Answering your letter wisely is Mr. Secre- 
tary’s business. I learned this from Senator 
Ralph H. Howell of Nebraska for whose 
election the women of that State worked so 
valiantly. 

“The daily mail of a Congressman or 
Senator is one of the most important factors 
in his political career. The time has passed 
when letters of congratulation or condem- 
nation are thrown into a wastebasket, un- 
answered. To-day, they must be studied as 
an index to the opinions of voters. In the 
old days a few political henchmen back 
home wrote to the Congressman advising 
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A MONTH ON THE MEDITERRANEAN—The trip I tookand whatitcostme\ 


peat : Where I Lived and Some Worthwhile Just a Few Other The Next Stop: 
I Stayed : What It Cost Me Excursions Things How—and How Much 


Horec Bristor. . .$3.00 a day for room and board. 


The best hotel in Gibraltar—witb a fine view look- 
ing toward Africa. 


GIBRALTAR To Algeciras: By steamer six miles across the | ‘The Straits, which separate Europe and Af- 


One night 


To Algiers: Dy vost Fortnight- 
bay in Spain. | rica, are less than thirteen miles across at ly sailings by Bland Line steam- 
To Ronda: In Spain, by train. | eee itself, le: foucé bundred | IN ecage oe “one SE dhe ‘teueat 

s 
To PA Alidk brie In Morocco, by boat, a sleepy, fice high. fpr il gro ed gh abel ae ! liners nee ply frequently during 
| Gibraltar—and bought English coal. | th Winter—Price varies. 
! 
| 
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Spain is not a cheap place. The peseta ranges be- 


A week in Spain is long enough to get the at- 
tween thirteen and sixteen cents. 


mosphere, but you must come again—prefer. 
ably in October,—and stay a month. 


Note: Inquire in New York dhe 
fore starting scther an 

are running from Bar se hein to 
Algiers; if not postpone Spain 


SPANISH Trips” 


All of them. Arrange your trip, if possible, to 
give two full days in Grenada, and Madrid 


One night in each place. 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
! 
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F t d of trip, hin : 
By train: | | | Fe Gly ee aati 
GRANADA ..ceccceecs ! Hote Wasnincton Irvine .$3.60 for everything. | Zo The Alhambra: An unforgettable day. A dead city, but a living ruin and worming backward to Gi- 
SEVILLE tic 2ah-sue ves | Horet D'INGLATERRA ....... $5.00 for everything. The Alcazar is the chief attraction. | The best shops are in the Calle de las Sierpes. 
CORDOVA ....ceecees | Hore ORIeEntTE............ $2.70 for everything. To the Palace of az-Zahra in the Sierra. The Cathedral, largest Arab building in Spain. | B train >— Buy « Kilomet 
: : ilometri- 
TOLEDO..«0603 008 oes ! Hore IMPERIAL ..........- $5.00 for everything. | | Not a city, but a labyrinth. Lc cal Ticket good for 3000 or more 
MADRID \.c4es08 405% ! Horet Roma...... se aeaee + $4.00 for everything. Spend all your time in the city. As big as Boston—but different. mes pags? habe apie aes 
‘TSARAGOSSA ....06- Gace Hore UNIverRSO.........-. $3.50 for everything. | Two fine old cathedrals and the University. tien class is comtos table: hut 
: icke 
BARCELONA ........ . ! Reoina Hortet..... ooceeee $2.60 for everything. Go to the Balearic Islands—if you can, | Also as big as Boston—and not so different. covering most of Mists Jara on 
1 | | , my itinerary cut the cost about 
By boat: i | twenty-five per cent, 
k ot | 
MALAGA cccccsvcocees Hote Corres....... wee - $3.00 for everything. To Castillo de Gibralfaro, on height, for view. A very English pleasure resort. | 
CARTAGENA ......... | Granp Horer.,.........4. $2.50 for everything. | To the Arsenal: Get special permit. | Formerly “New Carthage” ! By frequratly te ne oan vies 
. egular 
ALICANTE.....- eens Hore SiMon..... wale Ravan $3.00 for everything. To Busot in the pine woods. A winter resort An indolent, melancholy, beautiful town. | Rail icede can be used when eee 
VALENCIA .cccceece me Hore Four Nations ...... $3.00 for every thing. See the Zuria, “the river without water.” An Oriental town, but gayer. eaiines boat rateable ane 
TARRAGONIA Te Para | Hore. DE Paris. eaenreonree - $3.00 for everything. Just a fine old Spanish town. below.) 
| ( 
BARCELONA ......4- \ You may not be able to get steamship accommodations to Algiers direct | 
\ } —see note above. 
] 
LESTE ge eNOS pee ee ae Renee agra eat ee eed ae ee en ee ee es ee eo -|-~--------------—-~--~------------- -------------- I ae ee 
! e 
BaRBARY COAST To Tunis—by boat: 
It would be eueladiog to hod 
Avotens—Tow nite... | Horse pe vQue. i $2.20 orevaryting. | To Rida: For the monkers andthe Arab | Thins Pranc’s mostencesalerperimentin | Som TE my actai ee 


colonization—a fine modern city built on because you mig! ht not get the 


same steamers. The best way is 

to hop on whatever pyeanets is go- 

ing your wa oe the Hime poe 
vi- 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
memories of Turks and Phoenicians and Lib- | 
| 
! 
The Souks, great outdoor department stores, want to go. The cost for i an 
| 
' 
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yans. Even now, in its narrower streets, 


shouldn’ t like to meet the brothers Barbarossa. 


To Biskra: for the “Garden of Allah.” 


TuNIS—Zwo nights..... | Tunisia Parace Hore... ..$2.00 for everything. | Carthage is about ten miles from Tunis. 


are the most interesting features of the native ! dual re ed will vary according to 
CARTHAGE .. .eeeeoee The Bardo: Where the reigning Bey still lives, 


is two miles away 


quarter. type of t and time of sailing, 


whether you require berths for 


two nights or meals for two 


days, etc. But it’s just an over- 
night tripfrom Zunis to Naples. 


SOUTHERN ITALY! 


NAPLES—Zwo nights... Hore: Santa Lucia........$2.70 for everything. 


POMPEIL— One night and a night on your way to hala From | ing liners for Athens, Jerusalem, Cairo, and the 


Sorrento you can do Amalfi, an all day trip by |! land of old King Tut; or you can sail to Sar- 
land, and Capri by boat. At mo (ee be sure to dinia and Corsica; or you can go by rail to 


Little hotel opposite entrance to old city—name es- 


CAPES ME, eeeeeeee -$2.UU for room and twa meals. A series of, short, inexpensive 


trips by train, boat, and motor. 


Vrsuvius— see the Blue Grotto—omitting | Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, and Genoa: or 
S to at night cor. you can do Sicily, as I did, and then cruise 
orrento al night. . 2.46. | along the coast to Genoa and the Rivieras. 
SORRENTO— Two nights, , | Hore TRAMONTANO.....0. .$2.90 for everything. 
. Including trip to Amalfi One of the fine old hostelries of Europe. 
Capri—One night. ..... dies tt ath ISISANA. .$2.60 for room and two meals. 
eb 


SICILY 


A ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ae 


Aft. 4:tna is the principal item in the Sones | Summer is the Sicilian season for mountain 


To Palermo 


and back to Naples by boat. 
Around Sicily by rail, short, in- 
expensive train rides. 


J‘ 


landscape. The ascent is usually made from 
Catania, not far from Palermo; but the 


t 

| 

| 

1 

climbers—but winter for normal human 

beings. 
Hotrec pes PALMES......... $3.00 for everything. ) weather —antortunately—was unpropitious 

! 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 


PALERMO—TZwo nights. . 
CaATANIA—(4lt. £lna) . 
TAORMINA— One oi, 
MLESSINA 0608 «see ew 


when | was there. 


Horec Excecsior. .$2.70 for room and two meals. 


— oe ey ee ow One ae eee ow oe oe oe a oe oe eee 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 


rar 
. 


The Italian Rivicra is less expensive than the French, 


Mie erhedies cece Ie hehe The railroad runs close to the shore most of | To Marseilles: 


the way from Rapallo to Marseilles. Just get ! ' By train. Your railroad ticket 
on a train, enjoy the view from the windows, ! | for the entire Riviera trip— 
ect out at the attractive places, and stay as | Genoa to Rapallo, Rapallo back 
ong as you can. That’s the way to enjoy the 

Riviera—or any other place. 


GENOA—A few hours ., 
RAPALLO—Two nighls,.. 
SANTA MARGHERITA.. 
PORTOFINO ....eeeee- 
San Remo ..... wees 


to Genoa, and Genoa to Mar. 
seilles — will cost you about 
$7.00, first class, or $5.00 sec- 
ond class: using trains for long 
runs and trams (or buses) for 
short runs, 


i 
j 
{ 
Horer VERDI......02..5+..$2-00 for everything. 
Hote: MIRAMARE.......0-. $2.00 for everything. 


Hore: SPLENDIDE........4.. $2.50 for everything. 


ee ee eee cere es ne we ws | ce ee re er re rn ee en rt et rt 0 tt me re cr es On rn en rr ee ee ee we re en ee ee ee ee we ee ee ee ee ee ew ee es oe ee re ee ow ee ee ow oe oes oe —— <a ean an aren anurans en arenas arenenanenesenasen enemas aees - | om on as eames aren ae ee ee ee oe 


t 

; t 

Hore. pe Lonpres.........$3.00 for everything. 
! 

| 


For excursions, wait until you get to Nice, 


FRENCH RIVIERA! My lone stays were at Monte Carlo, Nice end 


es, and consult Mr. Cook. He has thought of 
everything. 10,000 Americans used his office 


Ten Nights 


last winter. You can do it this winter. Be 


! : 
MENTONE.....-.2+..+ | Horer ANGLAIS, ......000.- $3.00 for everything, | URS At a iD Grand Cornicks and the | 
MontTeE CaRLo....... | Grann Hotec........ wee. $5.30 for everything. 
INICE Sue wwe ewe ed ... | Go. Horer O’Connor...... $5.00 for everything. 
CANNES .....e. wee. | Hoter Gonnet........ . «$3.60 for everything. 
HIYERES.......... -... | Horec ve Cosresecre....,..$2.70 for everything. : ‘Thereare hea lhal hake Glace wee oe Mea | 
MARSEILLES— One night | Hote SpPLenning.......06. $5.60 for everything. | scilles—and inland to the North is Provence 


! Near the station. —and Paris. 


! 
The end of a perfect month. | To New York: By boat. 


Allow a week and another hundred dollars for Spain. 
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A Month 


on the Mediterranean 


By FREDERICK LEWIS 
(LLUSTRATIONS BY ALICE DONALDSON 


YOU start from the cen- 
Je of the world—which 


every American knows is 

in the vicinity of Cleve 

land, Ohio—and sail due 
cast four thousand miles, you 
come to the monumental mile- 
stone which was once supposed 
to be the western boundary of 
that world. 

Perhaps, if I had approached 
Gibraltar from the Atlantic, as 
most seagoing Americans do, I 
might have been more im- 
pressed with the military value 
of the great natural fortress; 
but I had journeyed overland 
through the colorful country of 
Spain. In these days of Big 
Bertha warfare, it is doubtful if 
the great rock could stand off 
another of those protracted 
sieges which ‘a made < name 
the universal synonym for 1m- . 
pregnable strength; but the The upper part 
British still take Gibraltar very 9f A/gzers zs.as 
—e ever a Mohammedan 

n one important sense, Gi- Key 
ilar esl the end atthe ("Sa tEEe 
world. For in the little garrison 
town are gathered discouraged and disillusioned 
representatives of all the races of the earth. A 
stroll along Waterport Street leaves the tourist 
with a protound thankfulness that he is a spec- 
tator and not a participant in Gibraltar’s cosmo- 
olitan life. But not all of Gibraltar is grim. 

here are the tropically beautiful Almeda Gar- 
dens, from which the shining walls of Tangiers 
may be seen across the Mediterranean, the his- 
toric Europa Point, and the picturesque Moorish 
market; and, by way of contrast, the British 
gy bate 
_ Gibraltar is not only the gateway to the Med- 
iterranean, but to Spain. If you have the time, 
you will be doing well by yourself if you travel overland 
through the principal Spanish cities to Barcelona; and 
from there b steamer to the African coast —if possible, 
para of the picturesque and seldom visited Balaeric 


Pig you haven’t time for Alphonso’s country on 
$e trip, you can leave Gibraltar with the comforting 
se that you, at least, have all Spain before you, and 
i ow the lure of the Mediterranean to Algiers and the 
rican coast. 
wyatt is but an overnight journey from Europe; and 
bid be more and more of Europe comes to Algiers. 
walk e Mediterranean, the town gleams white in the 
Atlas Pr a between the blue waters and the snow 
ountains. The lower part of Algiers is as Frenc 


medan as Mecca. 


dences and tropically beautiful gardens. 


in reading! In either case, you will enjoy it. 


The only reason for ever leaving Sorrento 
is to go to Capri 


The easy jump from Algiers is to 
Tunis. Here you have the Bagdad of 
the Arabian Nights re-created for a 
winter’s holiday. There is no place 
in the world where Arabic life has 
been so little disturbed as in the old, 
narrow, winding streets of Tunis. 
Even the modern city borrows antiq- 
uity from the relics of old Carthage 


as the Rue de Rivoli; the upper part as Moham- 


There are streets in Algiers less than four feet 
ibis and svecher ua ene. ascent to eee; and In Tunis you have 
ere are also parades and terraces as broad and fhe 
sophisticated as the Bois de Boulogne. Twenty Ap, Ponce bf sel 
wonderful mosques adorn the city; and to the most ee eager e Pee 
famous, that of Djama-el-Djadid, pilgrims are created for an enjoy- 
forever flocking to view the tomb of Sidi-Abdes- a@b/e winter's holiday 
Rahman. Above Algiers proper is the green 
height of Mustapha Superieur with its fine resi- 
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If you have a little extra time in Algiers, you'll 
spend it in the Public Library and Museum viewing cent of Cairo and Constantinople, you will run over 
the cast of the Christian martyr, Geronimo; or and take a look at the glory that was Carthage, If 
you'll run out to Biskra for the Garden of Allah. you confine your researches to the original site, there 


Your choice will depend somewhat on your taste 
glory; but over the whole Tunisian area are scattered 


isn’t much of the old Phoenician city left except its 


a good many of the relics of Dido’s time. The view 
from the Byrsa, the little hill around which the Phe- 
nicians built their city, still commands the bay sur- 
rounded like an amphitheatre by towering mountains. 

At Tunis we can take one of the big touring liners 
and be in Naples the following morning. Of course, 
there are many other other places besides Naples to go 


to from Tunis, for as the eminent Boswell truly said: 


The grand object of travel is to see the shores of the 
Mediterranean. On these shores were the four great em- 
pires of the world: the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman. All our religion, almost all our law, 
almost all our arts, almost all that sets 
us above savages, has come to us from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 


_ Right, Mr. Boswell! But so much 
Is too much to assimilate in one 
month’s vacation. So these thirty 
days we'll spend in Western waters, in 
pode harbors and on_ story-book 
isles. 

Naples, as you steam into the har- 
bor, is the most beautiful urban thing 
on earth, but near-to it is dirty and 
noisy; but it is different from any- 
thing else in the world, and for that 
reason is worth a day or two before 
going out to Sorrento. 

If there’s anything you miss in the 
streets of Naples, you'll find it at the 
Museum. To that guarded spot have 
been removed most of the richest 
relics uncovered by the early exca- 


which have been used in the construc- Naples is different from anything vators at Pompeii, leaving the buried 
; e buried ° 


tion of its arches and colonnades. The 
Bardo, where, in their days, the Beys 


used to live the life of Kelly, contains 
what may be mildly described as a harem de luxe. The 


main room is shaped like a cross! Otherwise, there is 
nothing notably religious about 


its cupolas and arabesques. An 
adjoining room, filled with cook- 
ing utensils, strikes a practical 
note, and suggests that the 
stomach has always been con- 
sidered by experts the shortest 
distance between two hearts— 
or several, as the case may be. 
Tunis, as you may have 
guessed, is not exactly an Anglo- 
Saxon town. If you are the 
kind that longs for the speech 
of your own people, for the 
smoke of your own factories, 
and the view from your own 
back stoop—and who isn’t that 
kind?—you will find yourself 
gazing sadly west from the 
arches of the Kasbah, and hum- 
ming the refrain of “Home, 
Sweet Home’’: unconscious, per- 
haps, that in the cemetery be- 
low, thousands of miles from 
“Home, Sweet Home,” is a 


. 3 - ome selon ~~ monument that marks the burial 


place of John Howard Payne, 


p v eee Soe 
— the composer of that song. Mr. 


Gibraltar is not only the gateway to the Mediterranean but to Spain 


Payne served two terms as 
American Consul at Tunis, and 
died on African soil. 

If you can tear yourself away 
from the bazaars, or Souks, 
where the gayly dressed natives 
offer you elaborate Arab jewelry 
and bright yellow slippers and 
many other trinkets reminis- 


else in the world 


city itself, when you reach it, a some- 
. what denuded antique. This robbery 
of Pompeii—as the hotel keeper at the latter place will 
eloquently inform you—was a great mistake; and one 
which the later scientists are not making. 

Before leaving Naples for Pompeii, be sure to get of- 
ficial permission to visit the ‘“‘new excavations.” There 
you will see Pompeian life just as it was lived two thou- 
sand years ago, the finest bit of restoration work in 
Europe. The trees and shrubs, which you see growing in 


the Pompeian atria, are not the same trees and shrubs that - 


died before the time of Christ, but they are the same 
varieties, growing where the ancient roots were found. 

The only reason for ever leaving Sorrento is to go to 
Capri or Amalfi. I did both by dav, and slept each night 
at Sorrento; but either is worth a longer stay. The Blue 
Grotto at Capri is one of the few natural freaks that 1s 
really beautiful. , 

From Naples I chose to go to Sicily, Palermo, Catania 
Taormina, Messina, and the untamed Aetna. Make a 
thrilling three days’ sojourn in an enchanted isle. Then 
you will be ready for the cruise along the Lombard and 
Etruscan coast to Genoa and the Rivieras. 

Please note the plural of the word “Riviera.” There 
are three of them: the Etruscan Riviera, from the mouth 
of the Arno, where the King of Italy has his summer 
home, through Rapallo, and Santa Margherita, to Genoa: 
the so-calied Italian Riviera, from Genoa to Ventimiglia, 
including San Remo and Bordighera; the French Riviera 
between the Italian border and Marseilles. See them all 

And when you reach Marseilles, you’ll have a memory 
of sunlit sea and mountain that will stay with you in 
Chicago’s coldest corner or in Boston’s bleakest bay. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: i 
peared in Boatelrideages tg ccevice meee he sro Mapeid 8 
st cigieg at ten cents each. These Travelcharts include Teal 

elgium, Holland, Great Britain, France, Normandy Switeerland i 
ae the one on the Mediterranean published in this issue. Address 
ere Editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 

York City. These Travelcharts, appearing in the Companion exclu- 
rv dP salar : sige sch cg Berea guidebook to these European 
set forth in brief and convenient formn~ Pere e SH ee eee 
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Illustrated in the Picture 
Section, Pages 100 and ior 


The Big Man 
in the Little 
White House 


EORGE SILZER is having a good 
time. He didn’t want to be Gover- 
nor. He preferred to remain a 
judge. But he no sooner settled his 
compact form into the chair in 
which Woodrow Wilson used to sit, than he 
developed much of that famous Jerseyman’s joy 
in political battle, along with a gay buoyancy in 
attack which is quite his own. He to be a 
choir boy, George did; and when he bumped into the 
Governor’s job at Trenton, he went singing to his fate. 

‘‘Approached in a spirit of service,” he said, ‘the 
burden will be light and full of interest and promise.” 

George was a little optimistic about the lightness of his 
gubernatorial burdens. They have been fairly hefty for 
even his sturdy, golf-hardened shoulders. But his interest 
in them lost no time in developing in the most promising 
fashion. New Jersey had just raised forty million dollars 
for “good roads.” About eight millions of this amount 
was destined, in the Governor’s opinion, to pad the 
pockets of the politico-paving ring which exists in almost 
every State. Governor Silzer had previously occupied 
every important political office from alderman to circuit 
judge; he knew how the gang worked; and he thought he 
knew how to stop them. 

‘“Why should we be tender,” he asked, ‘‘ with those who 
have had their hands in our pockets?” 

He wasn’t. Six days after his inauguration, Silzer went 
in person to the hostile Legislature with the simple state- 
ment: “I have this day removed the present State 
Highway Commission”; and the announcement that he 
intended to replace them with a non-partisan commission 
of “outstanding men.” 

The Governor happens to be a Democrat. The Senate 
happened to be Republican. But the fight which followed 
would have been the same if the political positions had 
been reversed. The Governor appointed a new Highway 
Commission consisting of two Republicans and two 
Democrats; one of the Republicans was an engineer of 
national reputation, the other was a former chief of staff 
of the United States army. The senators were not pleased 
with this bipartisan board. They said that General] Scott 
and his party associate were not “outstanding Repub- 
licans.’ 


YY BAT do you mean,” asked Governor Silzer, “by 
‘outstanding Republicans’? ”’ 

‘‘Those are the words I understood you used in speak- 
ing about appointing these Commissioners,” replied the 
spokesman for the senators. 

“T said ‘outstanding men.’”’ 

‘‘Outstanding men?” 

‘‘Yes, And they are. ... Youdo not say that either 
Mr. Kidd or General Scott is unfit to do this work?”’ 

“That has never been said.” 

“You do not say that they are not capable of doing the 
work?” 

“That phase of the question—’”’ 

‘You do not speak on the ground that they are not 
honest?” | 

‘“‘That has never been questioned.” 

“You do not contend that they are not able to build 

ood roads and honest roads?”’ 

‘‘We don’t know about that phase of it.”’ 

‘‘Do you doubt it?” 

“TI simply say I don’t know of—” 

‘Have you made any effort to find out?” 

“T don’t know for the others.” 

“Have you anything against these men at all?” 

‘Speaking as the spokesman—” 

“In other words, you know nothing against these 
men?” 

“This committee is not in a position to discuss the 
motive.” 

The Governor’s brown eyes danced. 

“But, gentlemen,” he laughed, “you ask me to with- 
draw two men. I have to know what is wrong with them. 
You ask me to do a thing without telling me why I should 
do it. You don’t know anything against these men that 

ou can lay before me—as to their ability, character, or 
honesty. You don’t even object that they are not 
Republicans. . . . Gentlemen, I tell you what my purpose 
in this is. Perhaps we have different viewpoints. My 
purpose is to build good roads and build honest roads. I 
do not care who builds them. I do not care whether the 
Democrats or the Republicans build them. I want good 
roads built... . And since the purpose is to get out- 


Governor Silzer isn't one of 
those solemn. fellows who 
have to talk about highways 
and factory reform and 
law enforcement to be happy 


standing, honest, capable men, why 
should the question of politics have 
anything to do with it at all? What 
does Republicanism or Democracy 
have to do with the road ques- 
tion?” 

They don’t have anything to do 
with it in Jersey—now. For Dem- 
ocratic Governor Silzer and his 
Republican Chairman of the High- 
way Commission, General Scott, 
are building good roads and honest 
roads all over the State. The forty- 
million-dollar appropriation is be- 
ing spent, every last million of it, 
for the benefit of the people of the 
State. But more important even 
than the forty millions is the knowl- 
edge on the part of every Jersey- 
man that there is an honest, fearless, 
able man in the Governor’s office at 
Trenton. 

‘Even my black-Republican father,” said one 
young woman to me the other day, “thinks Governor 
Silzer is all right.” 

Governor Silzer isn’t one of those solemn fellows who 
has to talk about highways and coal prices and factory 


reform and law enforcement to be happy. I have seen the , 


light turn off in so many Governors’ eyes—if someone 
happened to mention Babe Ruth or Alcibiades or the 
Sermon on the Mount. They seem to feel that the doctrine 
of States’ rights should be applied to conversation. But 
Silzer is with you if you wander across the state line into 
philosophy or history or mirth. 


EFORE he was Governor, he and Mrs. Silzer used to 

spend many of their vacations in Europe, wandering 
about the little-known parts of England and the continent, 
with the result that they know the world almost as well as 
they know New Jersey. Mrs. Silzer was ill when I was at 
Sea Girt, so I did not have the pleasure of confirming for 
myself the impression she seems to have made upon all 
who know her; that of a ell-poised woman of the world, 
young like her husband in looks and interests, and 
brilliant in conversation. 

Her friends tell me that in street clothes Mrs. Silzer 
looks rather like Mrs. Coolidge. Strangely enough the 
Governor, in profile view, has a twin also, who is a 
headliner in another sphere, George M. Cohan. Some 
members of the Governor’s official family are a little 
distressed when this is mentioned, and fearful 
that it will impair his dignity, but the Gov- 
ernor himself is immensely pleased and 
considers the likeness a distinction. 

From Mrs. Silzer’s pictures, and from 
the charm that hung about even the 
official residence over which she pre- 
sides, I can believe the comment 
of a young woman journalist who 
had tried to interview her on “en- 
tertaining.” “It is difficult,” said 
the interviewer, ‘‘to discuss enter- 
taining in the abstract when a 
woman is being so delightfully 
entertaining herself. During a long 
tea and dinner hour the conversa- 
tion persisted, in spite of us, in 
wandering off into all sorts of by- 
paths that had nothing whatever 
to do with whether the Governor’s 
guests should start their dinner with 
oysters or grapefruit.” 

Mrs. Silzer is a success as Gover- 
nor’s lady, especially in the summer, 
when she acts as hostess not only to the 
Governor’s guests, but to the whole Na- 
tional Guard of the State of New Jersey, 
their wives, their sweethearts, and their 
friends. The Little White House, where 
Governor Wilson, as a candidate for Presi- 
dent, received the homage of his party, is 
situated on the parade grounds at Sea 
Girt. One day a week has been set 
aside as Governor’s Day. On these occasions, even 
so democratic an official as Governor Silzer must 
put on his high hat and tail coat, mount an arrogant steed, 
and review the military forces of the State; and after the 
review, Mrs. Silzer stands with the Governor in the 
balconied living-room of the official cottage and shakes 
hands with the friends of the boys in khaki. These friends 
are not from the immediate neighborhood. They are 
literally from all over the State. One day there were 
seven thousand of them. 

The Governor loves the life at Sea Girt. He loves 
people. Also, he loves the open air: riding, shooting, 
golfing. “Next time,” he said to me, “‘you must make it 
a week-end. If we don’t feel like golf, we'll get a couple 
of horses, and go out and see what Jersey is like.” George 
Silzer usually does “feel like golf,’’ and like very good 
golf, as Parker, his twenty-four-year-old son, can abun- 


George Silzer has brains; be has 
character; he has culture; he 
has charm. I liked him at once 


- 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


At Home With the 


dantly testify. His friends tell me he drives a long 
straight ball—in golf as well as in politics. And, inthe 
evening, he likes to sit on the veranda of the Little 
White House, or around its friendly fire, and talk of the 
more serious things of life. 

“There is seldom difficulty in finding a remedy when 
we know all the facts,”—he was speaking of the coal 
situation—“I have never seen any problem which the 
American people were not able to solve, if you but laid 
the cards on the table and let them know what was hap- 
pening.” 

Then, one logical step on top of the one beneath, 
Governor Silzer built up his theory that coal is a federal] 
problem, not a Pennsylvania State problem, not a capital- 
and-labor problem, and not a subject for settlements that 
“always finish by raising the price of coal and by adding 
to the burdens of the consumer.”’ 


ae Governor is not for public ownership—his training 
as a lawyer and a banker is all against that political 
panacea—but he foresees circumstances in which the 
peor may prefer public ownership to public exploita- 
ion. 

“The President has expressed himself,” said the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘as opposed to government ownership or operation 
of coal mines. In this I believe he truly expresses the 
attitude of our people. If, however, the National and 
State Governments fail to do their duty, or take the nec- 
essary steps for the protection of the coal-consuming 


OR several months the Com- 

PANION has published strik- 
ing character studies of Ameri- 
can governors. The composite 
picture is an interesting comment 
on our contemporary history and 
a reflection of our political ideas 
and ideals. Previousarticles have 
dealt with Smith of New York 
and Pinchot of Pennsylvania; 
| Baxter of Maine and Donahey of 


public, I believe that the people will 
change their minds on this subject, 
and will insist upon taking into 
their own hands, through their 
government, that which is now 
being used by private interests 
to exploit the public.” 
In his own State, Governor 
Silzer has already shown how 
he believes a_ capital-and- 
labor dispute affecting the 
public interest should . be 
handled. In the summer of 
1923, a difference over wages 
arose between the Public Serv- 
ice Railway Company and 
its employees. The men 
struck. The company refused 
to run cars. For a month, the 
State of New Jersey was sub- 
stantially without street car trans- 
portation. No one seemed to know 
what to say or do—at least no one 


De eet but Silzer. This is what he said: 


“The streets of the State belong to 
the public; they do not beiong to tue 
Public Service Railway Company. We 
gave the company the use of our streets 
with the clear understanding that it, 
in return, was to give adequate trans- 
portation facilities to the traveling public. We must then 
either have that service or have the streets back. With 
the streets back in our hands others will provide trans- 
portation.”’ And this was what he did: 

“T request that you take action at once,” he wrote 
the Attorney-General, “to recover the streets of the State, 
and to remove therefrom the property of the Public Serv- 
ice Railway Company.” ; 

Within a week, the Attorney-General had filed his 
suit. Within two weeks, the company was running Its 
cars. The Governor had won another victory for the 
people of New Jersey—and without resorting to political 
demagogy. ; 

You may begin to suspect that I liked Silzer. I did— 
from the very first moment he walked out on the veranda, 
extended his strong right arm in friendly, hospitable 
greeting, and opened his [CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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G overno [S By FREDERICK L COLLINS 
A Lonely Soul 


“A. Je 


J. GROESBECK of Stellwagen and Groes- 

beck, Attorneys-at-Law, Dime Savings Bank, 

Detroit, Michigan—I shall always think of 

him by his full legal title—is one of the three 

best governors upon whom I have stumbled 

fr my gubernatorial marathon from coast to coast. | He is 

a credit and an asset to the great State over which he 
presides. But he is indubitably a lonely soul. 

Most lawyers are that way. There is something about 


i training which makes them think all men guilty 
mel saved Innoeent: But some of them conceal their 
true natures under sweet smiles. They practice law 
apologetically, as they would burglary or arson. — They 
try not to suspect every man they meet of harboring an 
injunction against them; they sometimes think without 
“whereases” and smile without an “insomuch.” But 
not so the Governor of Michigan. He looks you over as if 
you were a prisoner in the pen; and he stands with one 
hand behind him as if he were about to whip out a habeas 
corpus, or hurl a calfskin volume of revised statutes at 
your head. He is the kind of man to whom you say some- 
thing particularly pleasant—and find to your dismay that 
youare smiling alone. In brief, and to wit, he’s a lawyer. 


Ohio; Preus of Minnesota and 
Blaine of Wisconsin; Nestos of 
North Dakota and Morgan of 
West Virginia; Neff of Texas and 
Ritchie of Maryland; Hart of 
Washington and Richardson of 
California. 

In the November issue with 
articles on Templeton of Con- 
necticut and Pierce of Oregon, 
the series comes to an end. 


ad he glories in his shame. He pulls his black hat 
onto his bullet-like head, clamps the brim over his heavy 
eyebrows, sinks his neck into his back, and squares off 
wp creat shoulders as if he were going to hit you in the 
cl Then he’s ready to say ‘Good morning. oT 
rae t say that he perked up much over the greeting. 
; ad to pinch myself to make sure he didn’t say “What 
we you want?” And I rather think that down in what 
he d ow 80 glibly call the subconscious mind that’s what 
ble stra when he looks out so belligerently on a socia- 

But as a human being, he i ; 
At frst, I couldn't tell hisn from the ethos bowed rok 
on his legal shelves. But ee he other bound volumes 


book. I knew right awa 
ot if fate had only baie kind 

m, and made him a coroner 
“ an undertaker—any profes- 
Sion, In fact, in which he could 
dare to let himself go—“A. J.” 
hd have been just as good a 
low as he is a overnor. More- 
Ab and I feel sure that this 
eh Hs would never have 
nee at he is to-day: a bach- 


I wouldn’t sa 
y that an 

oo could do much with hima 
ie . The shell of his bachelor- 
ne thick and durable. But 
fl Y someone should have 
ale > someone should have 
tow an, Who smiles as in- 
my as “A. J.” does 
a more often. He isn’t bad. 
ie ee, when he smiles. He 
= or hair than Jack Demp- 
we ut many of the great ath- 
‘ Physica Perfections. And 
billet nae quite remarkable, , 
be ike his head, but bright “A. J. 

nghtest dollars you ever 


* is brave in the face of friend and foe; clean, frank, direct, conservative, 


saw, and fiery as the well-known coals. It seems too bad 
that those coals seldom glow except—well, except in his 
enthusiasm for the State penitentiary! 

Of course, the Governor comes naturally by his interest 
in penitentiaries. He spent six years in jail. 

“‘My father was a miller, a saw-miller,” he explained 
in the softer mood that followed the first smile, ‘‘and he 
did very well at it. But after a while he had financial 
reverses which forced’ him to give up milling and try his 
hand at jailing. He had always been interested in pol- 
itics, especially in the political fortunes of Grover Cleve- 
land, who was the big national figure of that day: and 
fell heir as a good party man to the office of sheriff of 
MacComb County. There weren’t many prisoners in 
Father’s constituency, and the sheriff's job was not a 
heavy one—but it carried with it one great perquisite: 
the right to live in che jail. And that’s what we did, 
Father, Mother, my two sisters, my three brothers, and I. 
You see,” the Governor concluded, without committin 
himself to the joke, ‘‘I was brought up in a sort of politica 


atmosphere. ’”’ : ; 
“Better begin your career in jail,’’ I ventured, “‘than 


end it there. 

The Governor must have heard this pallid jest before, 
but he actually laughed out loud, and I knew that from 
that moment we were to be friends. 

‘‘ Mother used to say,’”’ continued the Governor, “that 
nothing could happen to the Groesbeck family that would 
seem very bad after that early experience. Sometimes, 
when things looked pretty black, she would exclaim: 
‘What’s that to us?’ And then, to the amazement of 


strangers, she would add: ‘ We've already spent six years . 


in jail!’ As a matter of fact, Mother rather enjoyed 
living in the jail and working with the prisoners, and I 
have often heard her tell her friends that the last four 
years in the new jail were the happiest period of her mar- 
ried life.” 
ae first two years must have been pretty bad. The 
old “pen” at Mount Clemens was built on the principle 
of giving the prisoners the star-boarder rooms in the front 
of the house and parsing the sheriff and his family in the 
first floor rear. The cellar was damp, the ventilation in- 
adequate, the view disheartening. ; 

The Governor was right. He was brought up in a po- 
litical atmosphere—in the jail and later at Ann Arbor, 
where he attended the university for a year. “I didn’t 
stay any longer,’”’ he explained, “because I didn’t have 
any more money.” At Ann Arbor, in the heat of campus 
political discussions, young Groesbeck found that, in 
spite of his Cleveland-adoring father, he was at heart a 
Republican; and it was with that party that he allied 
himself on his arrival in Detroit. - 

‘“‘T had more than an average citizen’s interest in politi- 
cal affairs,’’ Governor Groesbeck told me, “‘but I never 
expected to run for public office. I do not regard the 
Governorship as an honor to be coveted in the sense that 


it is an opportunity to exercise power. I regard it as a 
job. If I had been re on running for office, I'd 
never have gotten into the fights I did. But I was always 


constructive 
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A. J. Groesheck of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, ts a credit and an asset to the 
great State over which be presides 


one of these fellows who could be depended upon to turn 
to and work, and that kind usually gets plenty of work to 
do. So finally I became chairman of the state committee, 
then Attorney-General, and finally Governor. I have 
never run for anything yet, where I wouldn’t just as soon 
wake up the day after election and find I didn’t have to 
tackle the job. That’s the way I felt about my present 
office. But,” he added, with a return of that boyish 
smile, ‘it’s a nice job to do.” 

It’s a nice job to have done: the record “A. J.” is 
leaving on the State House books at Lansing. He found 
the finances of one of the richest of our commonwealths in 
the poorest of conditions. In three years he put them on 
their fiscal feet. In the same period he reduced the tax 
levy from twenty-one millions to approximately fifteen. 
And he did this job by applying common sense to the 
people’s business. 

‘‘During my four years as Attorney-General,” he told 
me, “‘I was amazed to find that the heads of the various 
departments never got together to talk over the business 
of the State. Each went off in his corner and spent all the 
money he could get to help the work of his own depart- 
ment. Nobody knew where the other fellow was  Foing. 
There was no way by which even the Governor could get 
a proper perspective on the whole job to be done. There 
was no cooperation, no team play. This seemed to me all 
wrong. So, when I became Governor, I decided to change 


it. 
“We had a good Legislature that year. They worked 
hard to give me the laws I needed. And between us we 
straightened out the whole thing. The State of Michigan 
now has a board of directors Just like any business—a 
board that meets every week and controls all the activi- 
ties of all the departments. 
“Suppose you, Collins, had something you wanted the 
State todo. You couldn’t go to some isolated official and 
et him to do it without the knowledge of the rest of us. 
ou would have to appear before our board, where every- 
thing you said, and everything we asked you, would be 
put down in black and white. And when you got your 
answer you’d know that your proposition had been con- 
sidered by the responsible heads of the State and solely 


in the interests of the State.” 
“Suppose a was a State official and wanted something 


done?” I asked. 

“The same thing would happen. You’d have to come 
and argue for what you wanted, just like any other 
citizen. Of course, the politicians didn’t like this system 
very well; and at first there was a good deal of kicking; 
but now I think it is the general opinion that the plan 
works well. Anyhow, that’s my opinion!” 


TH Governor had forgotten he was a lawyer. In his 
enthusiasm he had committed himself irrevocably. 


And he was having a wonderfully good time. Talking 
about boards of directors and department heads may not 
be your idea of a good time, but it’s the Governor's. 
Mention “‘tax levy” to this big, surly boy and his round 
eyes pop as yours might if you stumbled over a Murillo 
in your front attic. The words “highway construction” 
make his bald head wrinkle pleasurably; and “ peniten- 
tiary”’ causes his great nose to shake with prideful pleas- 
ure. He’s a human being after all, is ‘A. J.” And he’s 
very much in love—with his “nice job.” 

The Governor has never had much time for anything 
but jobs. People don’t live in prisons because they want 
to—whether they go there by the judge’s decision or the 
voters’. And the loss of fortune which sent the elder 
Groesbeck into the sheriff’s job sent the younger Groes- 
becks out to peddle papers and contribute to the family 
support in various similar ways. The Governor had to 
work hard to get himself to Ann Arbor; and he had hardly 
gotten there when he had to leave and work harder still 
to get a foothold in Detroit. ; a ae 

The Governor hasn’t forgotten those days of youthful 
privation. His heart goes out to the young wards of the 
State. And he is never too busy to make a speech or 
lead a procession for their benefit. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 105] 
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WOMAN’S HOME OOMPANION 


“My Own Home Discomfort” 


The results of our contest on “All the Discomforts of Home ” 


N THE Companion for Feb- 

ruary we announced a contest, 
open to men only, on a husband's 
pet home discomfort. Letters in 
hundreds poured in. Here are the best 
of them offered in absolute anonym- 
ity to other husbands, all wives. 

Reading the letters, we felt our 
CoMPANION wives were very for- 
tunate in their husbands, for almost 
without exception the letter writers 
were humorous in their attack on 
their home discomforts; good-natured 
in their relation of them, and firmly 
convinced that a discomfort in a 
home was only the unimportant ex- 
ception that proved the rule of 
‘Bast, west—Hame's best.’ 

Interested wives may like to know 
that many a husband found bis 
wife too neat for unbounded comfort, 
only to be balanced by those hus- 
bands whose lives were crossed by a 
hack of wifely tidiness. Those who 
complained of never being able to 
find anything because tt was never 
where it belonged had an opposition 
bench of mourners who could not 
endure the exactitude that put evety- 
thing away tn the place tt should go. 
_ The radio ts already responsible 
for a marital difficulty; again a 
two-faced one—with a wife on one 
side who dislikes tt and. interferes 
with her husband's working on tt, 
and on the other side the husband 
who ts pursued by it till bis letsure 
is lost. 

The greatest number of discom- 
forts could be traced to a deszre for 
more individual freedom and pri- 
vacy—a discomfort that is a real 


‘discomfort. Here too the sentiments 


of the outspoken husband were tem- 


pered with mercy, aptly expressed in 


the letter of one contestant as follows. 


But, Oh, Boy! it is a grand and glorious 
feeling to know that there is someone inter- 
ested enough to want te know all these 
things and to want to be with you all the 
time, and I can frankly say that I believe 
the man who has just the little ‘‘pet Dis- 
comferts’”’ is much better off than the man 
who hasn’t an opportunity to have them. 


The letter below ts awarded the 
first prize. 


The Perfection That PalJls 


F I had gone out in the street and 
P punt over some nice old lady, or 

thrown bombs among the little sehool 
children, I could not feel more guilty than I 
do now in writing of ‘‘My Home Di - 
forts.”” But I am n going to write it. My 
conscience will hurt afterward—I will be 
sorry that I sent the letter—but right now 
I have old Conscience down on his back, 
begging for mercy, and I am throttling him 
with a cold and calm, yet firm, aloofness. 
My consciegce hurts, but I don’t. I'm 
having a good trne. 


I have no home diseomforts. That is 
why I feel I must be possessed of a devil te 
complain. When I reach home from the 
office, my wife meets me at the door, kisses 
me dutifully, takes off my hat before I can, 
assists me off with my overcoat, and then 
while I am washing up for dinner, she wil 
brush them off and hang them up. The 
dinner will be perfectly balanced—just 
enough fats, carbohydrates, proteins, and 
vitamines. Good, wholesome food. How 
I hate that word “wholesome.” 

During the meal, if I happen to mention 
that I am peeved at some member of the 
office, and state in indignant tones the 
details of the cause of my grievance, my 
wife will lean over, pat my hands, and say: 
“Yes, dear—I know—but don’t let it 
worry you. Just forget it.”” Now, I wasn’t 
worrying about it in the first place—I was 
mad about it. What I want her to say is: 
“The big bum, I hope he breaks his neck, ”’ 
or if this is too unladylike, she could sub- 
stitute a milder curse: ‘May his soeks 
shrink in the wash.” I say this with the 
full realization that it is a terrible, ungen- 
tlemanly, barbarous thought. 

And of course, after dinner, the “great 
easy chair” will be drawn up before the 


fire, my slippers set before it, the smoking 


stand placed beside it, and the evening 
newspaper draped over the arm. 

When she directs me to an uplifting arti- 
cle on “The League of Nations,” I say, 
‘Yes, dear,”” and unobserved I savag 
read of the wars in Mexico. 


The Interrupting Wife 


Y WIFE happens te be one of 
those vivacious individuals who 
can wheedle a box-office clerk into 
giving her the best seats for the lowest 
prices. If you asked her if William had a 
pet discomfiture she would laugh at you. 

But a magazine asks what William thinks 
about home discomfitures and—Ha! Ha! 
—it’s a woman’s magazine, 

Before I was married I spent nearly all 
my spare moments, when at home, reading 
the latest effort ef my favorite authors. 
Since the day I walked te the altar with 
my one-and-only, I ceuldn’t tell you one 
story that has appeared in that time. 

y wife has the idea the place I work is 
some terrible sa Se or house of torture. 
It really isn’c. y surroundings are ideal 
—at least to me. 

Whenever I take up a book or magazine, 
Wifie sidles over onto my lap and something 
like this follows: 

‘Are you tired? You have to go to such 
a horrid old office. You don’t have time to 
breathe. What do you want to do? Goto 
the movies? Let’s call the Smiths and 
make up a rubber of bridge. You must 
get some relaxation.” 

About two nights each week we go to a 
movie. One night we take in ashow. That 
is, during the winter months. And we play 
bridge and gossip with some friends on 
eountless other evenings. Smith, Jones, 
and Baker know all my best stories by 
beart—and I know theirs. 

I’ve managed sometimes to taste of 
heaven to the extent of getting halfwa 
through a Sherwood Anderson, Boot 
Tarkington, Morris, Roche, or Terhune 
shert stery—I wouldn’t dare tackle a 
novel—and along comes friend wife. If I 
end the story it is hours or days later. 

Some day I’m cone ve buy all the mag- 
azines of the month. Then I may get some 
kind of a stomach attack and spend two 
whole days in bed. 

You ask how in such edircumstanoes I 
came to read about this contest. Well, 
just as I was in the middle of a goed short 
toy my wife interrupted te read to me 
“All the Diseemforts af Heme.” 


The Spice of Variety 


Y DISCOMFORT is due to those 
spells which come on like epilepsy, 
-& violent and unheralded, and do not 
subside until every piece of furniture has 
been given an entirely new location. Blessed 
is the man who always knows the interior 
topography of his o~n home and doesn’t 
have the experience of finding that his 
favorite chair has exchanged places with the 
cactus plant, or his bed with the bathtub. 
As for me, I never know what a day ma 
bring forth or a night leave behind. I rus 
home in the dusk of the evening. I start 
across the darkened hallway, when sud- 
denly I am staggered by a terrific blow full 
in the face. at! Murderers waiting for 
me in my own home? Nay verily, it’s only 
another one of my wife’s spells and this 
time the halltree was left to ambush me. 
I grope for the light but immediately go 
down from a wicked lick across the shins. 
Once I am down, all the furniture in the 
room assaults me. While I sit there bat- 
tered and bewildered, the light suddenly 
ours in from an unexpected angle and I 
that sympathetic pune: “Why, 
James, you are really the most awkward 
man I ever knew ” 


A Place for Everything 


WRITE this hoping that it will benefit 
some chap who suffers from the same 
home discomfort. 

Soon after becoming settled in our new 
home I discovered in my new partner one 
trait which gave me much pride. She had 
a place for everything and everything al- 
ways in its place. 

his trait (I believe it is a habit now) has 
long since become my discomfort. I soon 
became aware of a feeling as of being con- 
stantly followed by a vacuum cleaner that 
sucked up everything I might lay down. 
If I lay my evening paper down to answer 
the telephone the chances are even that on 
my return I will find my paper neatly folded 
on top of the rest at the other end of the 
room. If after an evening at my desk I 
pull the top down over my favorite pipe, 
I usually find it in the smoking cabinet in 
the living-room. 

Having driven to the office in the car, I 
expect to come out any afternoon and find 
it gone, then having notified the police and 
started a state-wide search, to walk home 
and find said car neatly driven into its own 
little garage and the doors neatly elosed 
and latched. 


A Plea for Guests 


Y OFFICE girl is gone, I am alone. 

Here’s hoping the best little woman 

in the world will never know of my 

desire to air my pet discomfort to the 
public. 

I’ll out with it. I can’t bring an unex- 
pected guest home. No, siree! I have been 
given explicit directions like this: ‘Now, 
Charles, you know we will always enter- 
tain whoever you wish and I will do any- 
thing for them, but you can’t, simply can’t, 
bring anyone home without my knowing it 
in advance.” 

There was Thompson, my old ehum and 
college classmate, that drop into the 
office the other day, just half an hour be- 
fore dinner time. I was tickled pink to see 
him. Wanted to talk over old times and 
all the between times since I had last seen 
him. I wanted to show him my wife and 
two children, he wanted to see them, but I 
had to say when I found out he could be in 
town enly two hours, “‘I’l] get my wife on 
the line and tell her we will eat down-town 
86 yeu and I can visit. Sorry you are not 
staging leager 60 yeu could go eut.” 


And that very night I learned we haa 4 
better dinner at home than Thompson and 
I had eaten in all our college days together, 
for we both put ourselves through. But 
had I given my wife warning that we were 
to have had a guest she would have worked 
all day and rearranged all the furniture, 
even to putting on fancy bedspreads in 
order that we might make the best ap- 
pearance possible before that guest. 

I’d like to advocate a “welcome” on the 
doormat for the husband’s or the children’s 
unexpected guest. 


She Tells Me What to Do 


THE very inning Jet me inform 
you that my wife's a darned good scout, 
and IJ’ll never have the heart to tell] her 

I have a home discomfort, so it will make its 
exit only when I make mine. 

We've been married ten vears, and 
our marriage has been a great success 
except for my pet discomfort, which is a 
secret. When I bring home a couple of 
fellows for breakfast, does she scowl and 

ve them hard looks? Nix! She says, 
‘If you don’t like bacon and eggs, you'll 
have to fill up on bread,’ and they “a up” 
and—come again! 

Everything about home is apple sauce 
except—ye gods!—my intelligence, my 
Superior Intelligence, is forever being in- 
sulted. 

When I start out, it’s “Put on your 
coat, it’s cold,” as though I’d go out in 
zero weather unprotected! When we leave 
home for a visit, ‘Lock the door”—im- 
agine anyone not cenne it! Bedtime— 
“Fix the furnace, it might go out”—lI’ve 
kept it from going out for ten years! “It’s 
pouring rain, take an umbrella”’—I wonder 
where she thinks my brain is? ‘Drink 
your coffee while its hot,” ‘‘Hang up - 
your trousers, they’ll crease”—and s0 on. 

Yegods! AmIanincompoop? Is Every 
Brain Cell Dead? I guess she would call it 
Solicitude, but I call it insulting my Superior 
Intellect! 


Table Manners de Luxe 


Y HOME discomfort is ingrown 

table manners on the part of my 

wife and daughters. I grew up on 
a ranch where the invitation for meals was, 
‘Come and git it,’”’ and I cannot acquire 
the Chesterfieldian unconcern that I am 
supposed to display when I sit down and 
find ‘“‘silver to right of me, silver to left 
of me, silver in front of me.” My dinner 
partner says, ‘“‘Do you consider Bernard 
Shaw tiresome or do you enjoy him?” | 
say, “Yes,” being lost in a mental struggle 
as to which fork to use for the fish. The 
lady has no more to say to me, and my wife 
notices that I have made another failure 
socially and used the wrong fork for the fish. 

When we are alone for meals it is ‘‘ Papa 
this” and ‘‘Papa that” and ‘Papa, you 
must take your spoon out of your coffee as 
soon as you have finished stirring It. 
Just last evening I was pointing out to my 
wife one of the greatest weaknesses in our 
city government, and my youngest daugh- 
ter interrupted me to say, “‘ Papa, please 
put your fork down when you talk poll- 
ties—you look like an Apache.” 

If I ate with my knife, drank from my 
saucer, or “cuddled” my cup, I should not 
resent correction, but my shortcomings are 
only some inconsequential habits and an 
utter inability to distinguish between 4 
salad fork and an oyster fork. | 

If my family would cease nagging I could 
go to a dinner and enjoy it, but I know that 
my every move is going to be discussed for 
breakfast, and co uently I am reduced 
to a fishy-eyed, brainless automaton wheb- 
ever we have guests or are invited out. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 62] 
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“a AVID HATCH sagged in his seat on top of the 
bus. The little muscle at the back of his 


left shoulder ached from pressing the shift- 

I 7 key. His head ached too, and through it 

still danced the staccato rhythm of type- 
writer keys, Placketty-plack-plack plack-plack-plack. The 
hose of the bus took it up and said the same thing. It 
was like that when the pressure reached a certain point. 
If he didn’t watch out, it would go on all night, and he 
wouldn’t be able to sleep, 
David Hatch was a stenographer, and he had written 
00 many letters. Ninety, since half-past eight that 
morning. He was trying to get it up toa hund 

e qmpany would raise his salary on the penning of 
year, the first of July. If they did, i 


over the in his seat as relaxed as a rag doll and stared 
as ae railing and watched the asphalt flow smoothly 
in th os after block, mile after mile. (For he lived out 
watched it for een ighties. ) It soothed him. He had 

til that April eve ing np had never seen anything on it. 


E WAS almost sure then ji 
that it was nothing but a 
Tem dropped from a passig car; but the spring wind 
mind All 1,4 swirl of dust and left the doubt in his 
Vacant ae other seats on the top of the bus were 
‘gp viuctantly he descended the steps. 


t : ‘ 
the hae She lay in a crumpled heap on the edge of 


never touched a girl before. Already some- 
e hadn't ened to him. a Y 
wasn’t eg Mr late for dinner in eleven years, and he 
that he got d at oe Almost the only out-of-doors 
the bus, 0 uring the week was the ride home on top of 
rations of th : rovide a margin of time to cover the aber- 
traffie of noe! Kind of transportation through the turgid 
‘lay his ho ills: k, the Hatches dined at seven. That 
"eward journey had been. fortuitously. awift 


and unhampered. He had gone through his great ad- 
venture with the girl with one eye on his watch. He sank 
into his place opposite his mother at the table in the 
kitchen just as the broken hands of the tin clock above 
the sink pointed to half-past six. 

But he wasn’t the same David Hatch. 


IS mother was a large woman, with too much flesh 
on her bones, a rangy, restive mind worn irritable 

by inaction, and rheumatism that you had to watch. _ 
David wanted to say: “I picked up a girl on the drive 
who’d been knocked down by an auto. Her foot was 
hurt, so I took her home in a taxi. She only lives three 
blocks from here—all by herself. She’s a dancer, but 
you’d never think it. She’s awfully nice. Her mother 
died when she was a child. Her father used to play in an 
orchestra and give violin lessons. He was sick for two 
years before he died. And she had to take to dancing for 
a living. She didn’t know how to do anything else. She 
wan to walk up the steps, with her ankle all swelled 
up and hurting something fierce, but I made her let me 
carry her. She didn’t think I could, but I did it as easy 

hing!” 
mo te breath came fast at the thought of it. But he said 
nothing. And he was surprised that he didn’t rush to 
share it with his mother. He’d shared everything with 


pee anes as usual, “ Well, Dave: what’s 


his mother said ( ( 
de a to-day?” he felt that something precious that 
he had almost lost had been saved by not telling her. He 


was ashamed of that feeling immediately. But he didn’t 
ge he fished back through the day’s gray mo- 
notony for those office happenings whose sum made up 

is li nd hers. ; : 
wt “4 the disorder and unloveliness of his own home 
he felt the tiny rooms of Lucita Thorne shinin like a 
light. Under the pungent odor of his mother’s rheuma- 
tism medicine he smelled their faint fragrance. They 
were gay and fresh and sweet, like flowers. If she was 
married, now—a bride—” he thought. “But living all 
alone—” It was wonderful to keep things that way just 
for herself! When she was working every day, too 

Her bathroom—she had sent him there to fetch water— 
shone. The faucets were as bright as table silver, and the 
curtains as crisp and white as country curtains, There 
were carefully folded towels on the rack, with big blue 
T’s embroidered in their borders. Her little faintly blue 
kimoann hung in the earner. with pale blue heelless slippers 
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under it on thefloor. The room was faintly fragrant, too. 

“The price of ham,” his mother said, “has gone up 
ten cents a pound in a month;” but he didn’t hear her. 

“I don’t know what we’re going to do,” she said, “‘if 
it gets any higher.” 

e heard that, and looked at her blankly. He didn’t 
know what she was talking about, but suddenly he knew 
what he was going to do! He was going back—now—in 
just a few minutes—to the little third-floor apartment to 
see how Lucita was getting along! And if there was a 
florist’s shop open anywhere, he’ get her some flowers! 

He had never been in a florist’s shop in his life. Since 
his father died, when he was ten, neither he nor his mother 
had spent a nickel that could have been saved, unless 
they had discussed it and agreed upon it in advance. 

Mrs. Hatch looked at him over the edge of the heavy 
china cup, and for a startled moment he felt that her 
shrewd, sharply focused eyes read the thoughts right out 
of him as they’d so often done in the past. 

But this time she hadn’t the key. She laughed good- 
naturedly. ‘The price of ham doesn’t seem to interest 
you much, Mr. Rockefeller!” But her voice was as crisp 
as early spring asparagus; and he felt how neatly it would 
snap if he didn’t pay more attention to what she was 
saying. 

“Well, I must say there are things I’m more inter- 
ested in than the price of ham!” The resentment that 
lapped over into his voice arose from a dead sea of resent- 
ment that had been banking up all his life. 


VW kat he didn’t know was that it was a bitter wave 

from the same source that salted his mother’s words 

when she replied: “Then I suggest that you mention them 

occasionally, my son. I’m not particularly interested in 

prices myself, but what you tell me, and the groceries and 

ohn paper are about the only fresh things I get, you 
now!” 

He was ashamed. “I’m sorry I spoke like that,” he 
said, and went and sat on the arm of her chair and kissed 
her forehead. 

Her rheumatism kept her indoors for weeks at a time. 
She was a proud woman, too, with a tang to her tongue, 
and without the gift of friendship. She needed her men- 
tal equals, who didn’t abound in that stratum of life in 
which she and Dave found themselves embedded like 
pebbles, and disliked her mental] inferiors, who did. The 
possession of friends meant the spending of money; you 
couldn’t take without giving. ; 

He searched his mind for something to tell her. At 
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last, “‘Christy’s going to move over into Brooklyn,” he 
said. Christy was the rate clerk, who worked by the west 
window at the office. “Says he can’t afford ...” And 
he brought the Christy serial up to date. 

Dave Hatch had proved his love for his mother up to 
the hilt. It was no perfunctory thing, forced on him by 
the uagconing: of Fate. It was the dynamo from which 
flowed all his vitality. His life lay behind him perfect, in 
that regard—all of a piece. But in ten minutes he had 
forgotten her again, and was staring through the wall be- 
ate at Lucita Thorne lying among the pillows on her 
couch. 

- Yellow pillows, they were, and black and orange and 
blue. He had never seen pillows covered with solid 
bright colors like that. 

And he had never seen anybody like Lucita. But, then, 
he guessed he had never known a really nice girl before. 
No, it wasn’t that. Miss Bostick, down at the office, and 
girls like that, were nice, all right. It wasn’t that. It was 
girls like—well, like Lucita, that he hadn’t known. If 
there were any more girls like her! 

Then presently he felt his mother watching him, and 
broke his thoughts off in alarm. 

“‘It looked so like rain to-day that I didn’t go out. I 
thought we’d take a nice little walk to-night. I’d like to 
go past Cronin’s and show you a waist in the window. 
It’s a black crépe de chine that would do very well to wear 
with my new black skirt, and it’s only four eighty- 
nine.” 


HE WAS surprised when something glib and hard and 
unimpressed back behind his affection said for him: 


broken the code. Between them there was no such thing 

- .”’ If he was going to meet anyone, at the 
Y. M. C. A. or anywhere else, the thing to do was to tell 
her his name, and what he was going to see him about. 

Mrs. Hatch was surprised. Her voice sounded hurt, 
and not very patiently resigned. ‘It doesn’t matter 
about the waist. I can get it without you. But I was 
tired of the house. I thought it would do me good to get 
out.”’ 

He flushed beneath his office pallor. A sense of irrita- 
tion ran over him like prickly heat. 

But when he passed through her bedroom a little later 
on his way to the bathroom to make himself ready to go 
out, the sight of her coat and bonnet on the bed melted 
him and made him miserable. She had laid them out to 
go with him as eagerly as a child. 

Through the open doors he saw her come into the 
living-room and settle into her place beside the table. She 
drew her mending basket toward her, took one of his old 
shirts out of it and, with awkward, painstaking strokes of 
the scissors, began cutting off a part of the tail to make 
new cuffs. Standing there drying his hands, he saw her 
suddenly down the dingy little vista of their cramped 
quarters as the intolerably pathetic appendage and de- 
pendent of a failure: the old mother of Dave Hatch, 
stenographer. He wouldn’t leave her for Lucita Thorne 
nor any girl alive. 

He went back to her and pulled up his chair, filled his 
pipe, and lit it. He pretended to look over the paper. He 
got up and went into the kitchen and twisted the handle to 
the faucet over the sink to stop it from dripping. He 
wandered aimlessly about, thinking of excuses that he 
might make for not going to the Y. M. C. A., picturing 
himself walking with his mother to Cronin’s and looking 
at the four-eighty-nine crépe de chine waist in the window. 

Then he put on his hat and went to Lucita Thorne. 
And his heart filled like a sail as he went. 


HEY were married six weeks later. On the first day 
of the two weeks’ vacation he had meant to spend 
with his mother at Seaside. 

He started out to go to Seaside—which was only fifty 
minutes from the city—alone. To make the little shack 
he had rented there ready for his mother, who was coming 
down with him the next day. He hadn’t expected to take 
Lucita along—far less to marry her. Not a word of love 
had passed between them. He hadn’t expected to do any- 
thing he did where Lucita was concerned. 

But, because it was a holiday, and June, and the air 
and the sky and the trees and the river were full of a 
glancing brightness, and there were plenty of trains and 
plenty of time, instead of going straight to the station, 
which he had intended to do, he went to Lucita’s apart- 
ment, where he hadn’t intended to go at all for at least two 
weeks, having told her so the night before, and good-by. 

“‘I thought you'd come!” she said, as she threw open 
the door of the little place that he knew now as well as his 
own. “See?” And she looked up at him with a plain, 
pale, little face devoid of make-up. 

When he came unexpectedly she was—on the surface— 
a Broadway chicken: eyebrows plucked and modeled, 
lashes stiff as thorns with mascara, face a queer brown 
with a new powder from Paris, touched to almost purple 
here and there, a bonbon mouth of such separate per- 
fection that it looked as if it could be lifted off. “I have 
to do it,” she told him once. “They think I don’t know 
anything if I don’t.” 

“To-day I’m just plain Mary Haskins,” she said. “I 
washed off that silly name with the make-up.”’ . 

She had told him the second day he had known her 
that Lucita Thorne was her stage name. She was as 
honest as life would let her be. Fiercely honest with Dave 
from the beginning. As dainty and light-footed aa an 


antelope, Dut plain: inescapably plain. She nad skinned 
her hair back once and worn it that way all the evening 
so he'd have to see. 

“But I like the other one,” he said a little wistfully. 
“It’s so—so romantic. ‘Lucita’’’—he tried it pleasantly 
on his tongue. ‘‘Can I call you that now? Instead of 
‘Miss Thorne’?”’ 

He tried to say it casually, but he got a little red. They 
were really rather formal with each other, to make up for 
the informality of their first meeting 


A UEER look came into her eyes. “ You’re a funny old 
thing, Dave Hatch! Any other man I know would’ve 
called me ‘Lucita,’ and ‘kiddo,’ and ‘little girl,’ and may- 
be ‘sweetheart,’ inside of three days, and tried to kiss me 
at the end of a week! Do you know why I like you? It’s 
because you’re old-fashioned, and slow—like me!” 

Slow? Lucita? With all the brightness of the day out- 
side flashing from her eves to his? But he knew what she 
meant, and liked it. It made him happy deep down in. 
Gee, but it was nice just to be alive! Just to stand there 
in the same room with her! 

“It’s a great day,”’ he began. ‘‘Nice and warm and 
everything. Come on a walk a little way down the Drive. 
Say,’’—the idea struck him breathlessly—‘‘come to 
Seaside with me! Will you?”’ 

She glanced down with a smile at her clothes: white 
middy blouse, brown and orange skirt, white canvas 
shoes. ‘I put them on,” she confessed, “‘in case you 
thought to ask me.”’ 

He got a real thrill out of that. He supposed that all 
the time he had meant to ask her to go with him. But 
certainly he hadn’t known it. It must be that some cur- 
rent of feeling bound them together even when neither 
of them guessed it. 

They went off as happy as the new leaves that had just 
come out on the trees. 

To-morrow he’d be taking this same trip with his 
mother, his exile from Lucita begun. But he wouldn't 
think of that now! But he felt it. For he had never told 
his mother that he knew Lucita. 

Amanda Hatch was a State of Maine woman, with a 
native appetite for salty winds and the sound of waves, 
that hadn’t been gratified for half a century. She was 
happier over the idea of Seaside than Dave had ever seen 
her. They had gone down together on a cold May day to 
look at the shack before he rented it, and had talked of 
little else since. The way the sea came in and turned the 
arm of land on which it stood into an island at high tide 
delighted her. And the fact that they had to go out to it 
ina boat. And the way the tall grasses growing all about 
bent in the wind. She was mightily pleased with the 
notion of fishing from the porch. There were ways of 
cooking fish—baking them in clay—broiling them on the 
coals of a charcoal fire—that she meant to teach her son. 
She had been a good swimmer in her youth. She was 
wistful now that age and weight and rheumatism forbade 
her trying the old strokes. 


GINCE that night when Dave had picked Lucita up in 
the Drive he had gone to her whenever he could—telling 
his mother that he had joined the Y. M. C. A. and was ex- 
ercising for the sake of his health; but he had gone as he 
went to the table three times a day for food—because he 
had to—not looking ahead—deferring thought. 

And he knew that in the same spirit she had let him 
come. She couldn’t dance well enough to succeed com- 
mercially. She had no money, nor training for any other 
kind of work. Her people were all dead. No one stood 
behind her. She could pay her way for a couple of months 
out of the proceeds of her last—and the management had 
made it clear her final—engagement: then she had to 
look for work. Somehow she’d swim, of course, having 
youth and strength, but her prospects were even more 
meager than Dave's, since, having failed at dancing, she 
was nothing. 

Until four hours before he did it, he had never con- 
sidered marrying her. He had never considered marrying 
anybody. Marriage, for him, was a luxury as impossible 
as idleness. 

When they left the train they followed a dilapidated 
board walk past a tethered motley of little boats, a curio 
shop or two, a shabby inn, an open shed where fish were 
piled on the floor, and then out across the marshes to the 
rowboat that Dave had rented with the house. 

They laughed when the wind lifted the cape she wore 
and filled it and made it spread like wings; and when a 
boy snaking a rug on the deck of a houseboat, dropped 
it into the water. They laughed at everything; and didn’t 
know why. 

He pulled with awkward, uneven strokes, catching the 
oars in the tops of the waves, and Lucita sat in the stern 
and said: ‘‘ How strong you are!”’ 


free opened all the windows and doors of the little 
wind-bitten house, and went about examining every- 
thing and exclaiming, athrob with interest and vitality 
and happiness. 

They went out and sat on the steps and looked at the 
Sound, and watched the passing ships; and the feel of the 
little humanity-demanding house behind them and they 
two alone in it; the bigness of the sea, drawing them closer 
together; the exquisite unusualness, in their lives, of this 
kind of a day, and the loneliness and hunger in both of 
them, did something to them, so that when Dave, feeling 
on the floor for a cigarette he had dropped, found Lucita’s 
hand instead, he kept it. almost without thinking, as if it 
helonged to him 


WOMAN'S HOME CUMPANION 


A strange delicious current ran through him from her 
touch. He looked quickly into her eyes. They were wide 
and startled and honest—free to their uttermost depths 
of reservations. There was nothing to tell her and 
nothing to ask her. He pulled her head down to his 
shoulder and kissed her on the lips unhesitatingly. 

He drew her up close against him. He felt much older 
than she was, and stronger. 

After a while he felt a tear splash on his hand. He 
tightened his arms with a fierce sheltering tenderness. 

“‘Come on back to New York and marry me this after- 
noon, and we'll spend the rest of my vacation here! Two 
whole weeks of it!’’ 

She raised her head. Her face was full of fear and 
longing. ‘But what about your mother?” she said 
breathlessly, already daring to hope a little. “She's 
counted so on being here with you alone.” 

He flushed. “It’s her or us,’’ he said painfully. “And 
she needn’t know about our being married—just at first. 
Not till—till she’s stronger, and we can make it easier for 
her somehow. I can say The Company’s sending me to 
the branch office in Philadelphia. They did that once 
before, so it won’t surprise her. I’ll tell her I have to give 
up my vacation to take the place of a man who’s sick. 
She ought to have a little time to get used to the idea of 
you, anyhow. I haven’t told her anything about you. 
She—she’s never even heard your name.” 


QGHE looked at him in surprise. ‘You’ve never told 
\ J her? Why not?” And then before he could reply: ‘‘Poor 
old Davey!” she said. ‘J know. I know all about it! 
She’s always had you all to herself. That’s it, isn’t it?” 

“That’s part of it. And then—I don’t make enough 
for two, much less three. That’s why I want us to get 
married now! If we don’t, maybe we'll never do it! [— 
I’ve waited all my life!”’ 

She narrowed her eyes and looked levelly at the future. 
“‘If we were married, we’d be married, and nobody could 
undo it. And we'd have our two weeks, whatever hap- 
pened!” 

Whe I don’t know how we'll manage! Will you do 
i ? 99 

“T’ll do it. And some day, Dave, I’ll make it up to 
your mother... .” 

They closed their little house soberly and went back 
to town, and soberly they were married by a justice of the 
peace. 

In the apartment with the yellow and blue and black 
and orange pillows a faint last gleam of sunshine lingered 
as if waiting for them to come in. He took her hat off 

ently, with hands that trembled, and kissed her hair. 

e held her face between his palms and kissed it lightly. 
But she pulled his lips down to hers and clung to him 
until his veins ran fire and his runaway heart thundered 
in his breast. 

‘“‘I’m yours!” she said, looking deep and straight into 
his eyes. ‘All yours! Forever and ever!” 

He stumbled away from her at last and felt blindly for 
his hat. Whole new worlds sang about his ears. 

‘‘ Shall I tell her I have to go to Philadelphia to-morrow, 
—or—”’ 

“To-night,” said Lucita. ‘‘We’ll stay here to-night.” 

He ran down the stairs. 

He turned a corner and found himself facing the door of 
his apartment house. He stopped. The strong impor- 
tunate current of his feeling fell sheer down the thought of 
his mother. He saw her inside, dinner on the table, 
waiting eagerly for his report of Seaside, bags all packed, 
fishing tackie bought, that new, pleased, vigorous look on 
her face. He felt the pain of what he was going to do all 
through himself. Distaste of tricking her and lying to 
her, of cheating her out of happiness that he might have 
it instead, rose within him like physical nausea. 

But he turned in at the door in response to the pull of a 
new and peremptory force that he knew he had to follow 
hereafter, wherever it might lead him, at whatever cost 
to his mother or himself. The single thread of his life 
had split into two, and already they were tangling. 


E UNLOCKED the door and went in. There were no 
lights. No sounds. No odors of things cooking. 

‘‘Movher! Where are you?” His voice rang out in the 
shadowy quiet. ‘‘Is everything all right?” ; 

She answered from her bedroom. She lay in bed, with 
the covers tight about her shoulders. : 

‘‘Are you—are you sick?” he stammered, gagging on 
this monstrous trick of Fate. i 

“It’s that pain in my shoulder again. It’s like a knife. 
I thought you’d never come!”’ She took his hand and 
held to it tightly and pressed it against her cheek. ‘ Heat 
some salt and put it in the bag that’s hanging behind the 
kitchen door. And get the comfort out of the closet. I 
can’t seem to keep warm.” She shifted her position and 
groaned in spite of herself. ‘This is the worst,” sne said 
through her shut teeth, ‘I’ve ever had it. I can’t go to- 
morrow. If it’s like the last time, it'll keep me in bed for 
at least a week. It nearly kills me to have to spoil your 
vacation like this!” ; 

“Now don’t you think about that,” he said, and him- 
self thrust the thought of it desperately out of his 
mind. 

He heated the salt and put it into the bag and wrapped 
a towel around it and laid it carefully behind her shoulder. 
He filled a hot-water bag and put it at her feet. He made 
a cup of clam broth for her and took one himself, and 
some crackers and cheese and a bit of cold ham he found 
in the ice box. 

Then he went into the hall [CONTINUED ON PAGE 144] 
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“A White Stone” 


rT exaltation of it carried her 
steadily through very difficult 
days, and it would continue to 

carry her, she knew, until the end. 

She had found her white stone; 
not the flashing imitation which had sym- 
bolized her spurious happiness, but a frag- 
ment of the everlasting hills themselves, 
solid, enduring; something to cling to, as souls clung to 
the Rock of Ages. There was a sense of high comfort and 
security, and a feeling of cleansing, of renovation, and she 
often caught Roland's eyes upon her in wonderment. It 
annoyed him beyond measure to find his poisoned barbs 
failing of their mark, and sometimes she asked herself 
with a detached amusement whether she was really 
seeking the peace of the city whither she had been carried 
away captive when she deprived Roland of his most 
definite satisfaction! 

But at any rate, she herself had found peace: it was 
reflected in every act, in every fact of her daily living, and 
Hannah Hills Blade commented delightedly upon her 
expression, her color, her walk, her carriage, the authority 
with which she sat her horse, her new freedom of 
thought and diction. ‘‘ What is it?”’ she wanted to know. 
“I’m curious!,’ 

Rejoice found that it was not possible, even to this 
frankest and freest of friends to explain fully, to say that 
a large part of her poised serenity came from the knowl- 
edge that her husband hadn’t very long to live; bracingly 
modern as the novelist was and as she herself meant to be, 
they couldn’t quite compass that between them, she 
thought, but she did tell her that she had arrived at a 
state of tolerance toward him which had released her from 
rage and bitterness. ‘“‘And I have found my white stone,” 


she said. “Sometime I will show it to you.’’ She nodded 
toward her peninsula. 


Mrs. Bladestared. ‘‘You’ll 
show it to me? Then you 
haven’t found it, my child!’’ 

“Oh, but I have! Come 
on, I’ll show it to you now!”’ 

The writer followed her 
out to the point and looked 
indulgently down at the rock, 
and listened while she told 
her how she had carried her 
woes out there from the first, 
but she shook her head. ‘‘All 
right, my dear. It’s very 
nice, of course, and it gives 
you a warmly picturesque 
feeling, I can see. But—no- 
body else can dig it out for 
you, you know; you have to 
do your own digging.” 

“T don’t care,” said Re- 
joice, stoutly. “‘This is my 4 
white stone.” ey, 

The other shook her head 
again. “No; it’s only a step- 
ping stone.’’ Then she 
grinned at her hearteningly. 
‘Never mind, it’s a step up! 
Good heavens, I sound alarm- 
ingly uplifting, don’t I?” 


[THE next time Hannah 
Hills Blade rode up to Cy- 
press Raneh with guests Ro- 
land actually insisted that 
Rejoice play for them. “I 
lave been making her prac- 
tice, ” he said, smiling wanly. 

Come, dearest!” 

To Rejoice his reason was 
plain—he would torture her, 
and at the same time his 
music would seem more won- 
derful by contrast with her 
faltering performan ce. 
The old terror of a hideous 
Scene descended upon her 
for an instant but she shook 
It off, went resolutely to the 
Instrument and sat down, 
her cheeks scarlet, her cold 
fingers chipping the edges 
_ the notes, but before she 

ad progressed very far the 
novelist marched over to the 
pane and quite coolly lifted her hands off the keyboard. 
a on do as well as that myself,” she said, “and so can 
tar my offspring. I don’t scale the heights to hear 
suavibe thing, Roland.” She faced him with smiling 
bat a Conjugal pride may stiffen you for standing it, 
: alg punish the rest of us? As a pianist, your wife is 
oo ising horsewoman! I have, however, an idea for 
ae sa for her which wouldn’t be half bad, for I 
Roland at you yearn to share the spotlight with her, 

i Pate : he it very handsome of hee d with 
, thus neatly trussed ad to yield wi 
what grace he could BuFINGn. peur 
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Conclusion 


of 


Mrs. Blade unfolded her plan to Rejoice as soon as 
she could draw her aside. ‘‘My dear, it’s one of the 
nicest ideas I ever evolved in al] my long career of 
‘em! I’m going to make a costume ballad singer of 
you!”’ 

“Mercy!—I can’t sing!” ; 

‘‘Ah, but I’ve heard you emitting surprisingly chesty 
notes! And it doesn’t matter if you can’t sing—ballads 
can be talked to chords. It isn’t only to discipline Roland, 
though that, I admit, pleases me to the bone, but as a 
tonic for you. I know of nothing so beneficial to your 
type as to perform and be praised; it’s iron and wine fof 
the spirit. Now, everyone adores ballads and they’re 
coming in again, and you can learn oodles of 'em from 
Gabriel. A piano would be out of the picture, but I have 
an Irish harp I’ll loan you.” 

Rejoice laughed aloud. ‘‘ Have you 
by any chance a hand loom, or an 
elevator you're not using for the mo- 


“‘Come riddle my riddle, dear mother,’’ says he, 
“*Come riddle us both in one, 

Whether I shall wed fair Rillinder, 

Or bring the brown girl home?"’ 


ment, or a zebra in good condition? J think you’re a 
lying jade.” 

Her friend regarded her with warm approval. “There, 
I knew you could learn to talk like a human being. But I 
wasn’t actually lying, as it happens. There’s a woman in 
Berkeley who used to play the Irish harp and has neuritis 
—so I’ll have your harp for you in three days. And 


there’s a costume I wore once—green, too, happily— 
which can easily be whittled down for you, and your hair 


is quite right as it is.” oe 
It seemed a brazen impossibility that she should pro- 


ject herself into any sort of performance, but her faith in 


suicide, which he called “Fair Rillinder.” 
pected that the lady had been “Elinor” at some period 
of the song’s history, but she liked the more colorful 
version which had come down by word of mouth, grand- 
dam to grandchild, in the Pennsylvanias. 


try-out ‘ 
up remarkably well. It was no part of his program to 
publicly snub his wife, but to bring her forward, rather, 
with a wistful chivalry. . . the beautifully plumaged 
male bird, flinging forth his glory of song, and then 
loyally urging his drab little mate to present her thin 
chirp while he looked at once tender and apologetic. 


Hannah Hills Blade was boundless, and she 
recalled the church bazaars when her plain- 
ness had yielded to costume as never to 
clothes. 

Gabriel Tolliver was enchanted to teach 
her, and the ballad she found most en- 
gaging was a lengthy recital closely packed 


with true love and false, with murder and 
Rejoice sus- 


“Your voice is small, but it has a nice narrative 


quality,” her friend pronounced at their first rehearsal, 
‘‘and you manage your chords very prettily. We ll have 
a sort of dress rehearsal at your house next time I bring 
people up, and then we’ll have a tea party at mine.” 


Facing Roland was a more frightening prospect than a 
Petar amiable strangers, but the pianist played 


So his wife plucked trembling chords from the little 


Irish harp and flatted nervously: 


A grave, a grave, go dig my grave, 
Go dig it wide and deep— 

‘‘Not so bad, but not very 
good,” said the novelist dis- 
passionately, ‘‘and you’re 
going to do a lot better.”’ 

A fortnight later Hannah 
Hills Blade haled her firmly 
down-and-up to her home 
on La Cresta for one of her 
small, easy-going teas. Re- 
joice was to recite with the 

arp for the guests. 

‘*My dear,”’ she said, 
watching Rejoice as she put 
on her costume, ‘‘you’ll have 
to come to me now. I’ve 
made my last visit to Cy- 
press Ranch for a year.” 


ares EJOICE halted with the 
ae * - old green gown halfway 
— over her head. ‘Your last 
visit!” she wailed. ‘‘Oh, but 


eg why— 


‘“‘Because I’m going to 
have a serial and a baby, as 
I told you before. I'll finish 
the story in the early spring, 
but the baby won’t be here 
until the first of July. Beastly 
hot time for it, of course, but 
an excellent excuse for doin 
nothing else! And for once i 
won't have to be a Chinese 
coolie or an Indian squaw 
or @ cave woman or an earth 
spirit in the village pageant; 
it will give me a most excel- 
lent ‘out.’ I haven’t broken 
the news to Wilbur Hall yet 
—he writes and directs our 
pageants, you know, and I’m 
his most faithful mobber— 
and [shan’t until theeleventh 
hour, for I wouldn’t put it 
past him to write in a part 
for me and the infant at the 
dress rehearsal!”’ 

She fluffed out the full 
skirt and considered her pro- 
tégé critically. ‘You are 
very cunning. I won’t put 
any color on, for you will be 
scarlet as soon as you’re well 


into it, and you're too well tanned to ever be ghastly 
pale again, aren’t you. Nervous?”’ 


 Panicky.”’ 
“That's silly, my dear. Come along—you’re quite all 


right.” 


The dozen or more tea guests assembled in leisurely 


fashion—the banker and his calm-eyed wife first, the 
young Devenants, looking like beautiful jaded children, 
last, and Peter Sharon and his little boys strolling in from 
a hill hike in between. 


He came at once to Rejoice, the children following. 


“We are crushed that you did not bring the gentleman 
dog,” he said. ‘All day we have been feeding our fancies 
on the thought of him, and I fear that nothing you can do 
in the ballad line will make it up to us.”’ 


“I’m sure it won’t,”’ she was remorseful about it. “But 


you must come up and see him.” The man’s color scheme 
was amazing—the honey-colored skin which was coppery 
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in certain lights, the iron-gray hair, the gentian-blue eyes. 

““Now,” said the novelist, Mrs. Duval—Rejoice 
Evers, as she should surely call herself for this sort of 
thing—is going to give us a ballad, and she would much 
prefer that you keep on with your sprightly chatter, as 
she’s a dying woman with stage fright. But’’—she 
established Rejoice and her harp before one of the fire- 
places, pulled up an ancient spinning wheel beside her and 
gave her a steadying pat on the shoulder—‘“TI tell her 
she’s quite all right.’ 

The miracle of it was that she found herself to be 
actually quite all right! There was nothing to parallel it 
in all her experience—the sense of doing something, being 
something, in and of herself, the consciousness of looking 
rather better than her t in the long-waisted, full- 
skirted gown of appl n silk, with Hannah Hills 
Blade’s ndmother’s locket and chain, and a 
ue little fillet of green and russet leaves to bind her 

alr. 

What her friend had called the nice little narrative 
voice set forth the engaging tale— , 


‘Come riddle my riddle, dear mother,’ says he: 
Come riddle us both in one, 

Whether I shall wed fair Rillinder, 

Or bring the brown girl home?” 


It was water out of the rock to have them getting up 
out of their deep chairs and their soft Chesterfields and 
coming to take her hand and tell her how charming it 
was, eo have the novelist’s heartening ‘“Didn’t I tell 
you so?” 

‘‘And for an encore I should like Crazy Gabe’s pin 
song,” said Peter Sharon clearly, over the pleasant little 


clamor. 

“‘Shall I?” she consulted her discoverer, and at her nod 
and “Of course!” seated herself again. She felt poised 
and gay and confident. “Yes,” she said headily, ex- 
citement warming her like wine, “it was too funny! 
Gabriel Tolliver—poor ‘Crazy Gabe,’ you know—met us 
on the road one day, my dog and I, and Mr. Sharon and 
his sons, and tried a little lyrical sempre tare | in spite 
of my husband and his wife!”” Then she bent her small, 
smooth head over her little Irish harp and sang again, 
trying for the flutey quality of the “saftie’s” voice— 


T’ll give to you a paper of pins, 
If that’s the way true love begins— 


While they were having tea, a large, hearty, lavish tea 
which included paté sandwiches and caviar and anchovies 
and salted nuts and mammoth olives and little cakes 
which had flavor and character apart from sweetness, one 
of the women drew the ballad singer aside. 

‘“‘My dear,” she said hurriedly, ‘you didn’t know, of 
course, bat don’t ever refer to Peter Sharon’s wife 
again!” — 

e Oh, deur,” Rejoice was aghast. ‘‘ Has he lost her?” 

‘“Yes," the older woman replied gently. “ He—lost 
her.” 

Rejoice sighed, “It was stupid of me.” 

Peter Sharon was not at all annoyed with her, however, 
for he came up at once and thanked her for the song, and 
asked if she would ride next day in her own high hills 
with George Blade and himself, and presently it was dusk, 
and the taxi boy had come for her, and she went home 
from the first party in her life at which she had been a 
SUCCESS. 


HE Winnings were vaguely puzzled and displeased 

after her luncheon with them a fortnight later. It 
would seem, on the face of it, that to have her come up of 
her own accord and admit quite frankly that her marriage 
was not a py one, and that her husband was very 
ditticult, which was the reason why she was obliged to 
hold her oldest and (presumably) dearest friends at arm’s 
length, would put her definitely back in her place, once 
for all: ‘Poor little Joyce!” 

It proved, however, practically impossible to be melt- 
ingly sympathetic with a person who was not sympathiz- 
ing with herself. They had never seen her so gay. Her 
clothes disturbed them; they were not at all what they 
would have chosen for her, and her hair was done in a 
very trying fashion. 

Roland was ugly the greater pertion of the time, but she 
bore with him patiently and in entire good humor, which 
rather increased his venom. Hannah Hills Blade had 
hung her saddle away for a year but George Blade came 
often and almost every week-end Peter Sharon came with 
him. 

Once, when Timothy and Daniel had come with their 
father, and the gentleman dog was graciously performing 
for them, she sald gently, ‘Their mother must have been 
beautiful.” 

‘“Yes,’”’ said Peter Sharon indifferently, “yes, for her 
type, I think she is one of the most beautiful women I’ve 
ever seen.” 

‘‘73?"’ It broke from her amazedly. “Why, isn’t she—”’ 

‘“‘Dead?” He filled his pipe. ‘No; I divorced her. 
The boys have her features and coloring but nothing else, 
I trust and believe.” 

Rejoice was dazed. There was positive hurt for her in 
the harshness of his tone. ‘‘Oh, don’t hate her so!”’ she 
guid involuntarily. 

“‘T don’t hate her,” he returned calmly. ‘I despise her 
for a liar, and a loafer, and a cheat. I removed my sons 
from her as I would have removed them from exposure to 
smallpox or cholera.” He got his pipe to drawing, pulled 
on it absorbedly for 2 moment, and dismissed the lovely 
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lady, flashing the sudden smile which sent a glow over the - She felt suddenly a little breathless. “Yes,” she said, 


whole of his warm, honey-colored face. ‘‘Hannah wants 
you for dinner to-morrow night—a dinner; the Devenants 
and some other Peninsula people; you are to wear the 
wae thing you bought in Spain and have never worn; 

was to deliver the message, and refuse to carry back 


anything but an acceptance. You can ride down and - 


dress there, and George Blade and I—George or I—will 
ride home with you.” , 

It seemed absurd that the small substituted word 
should record itself so deeply on her consciousness, make 
so deep a dent in her memory during the evening and the 
night, the morning and the afternoon which followed. It 
was no good arguing, dissecting, analyzing. She knew, 
and knew that she knew, that Peter Sharon, unshackled by 
delicate and tender ties to a tomb, heart-free, was.very 
much aware of her as a person and as a woman: a woman 
who would presently be as free as he was himself. ~ | 

She went to the dinner—ten covers, food as zestful as 
the talk which went over it—and wore the slim, straight, 
sea-green frock she had light-mindedly bought in Barce- 
lona and never dared to wear, and it was Peter Sharon 
alone who rode home with her in the star-studded black 
velvet night. 


ER father sent her a second check for a thousand | 


dollars with a single line on a single sheet—‘ More 
before long”’—and she cajoled Sloppy Weather into. 
assembling a gang of men for road work between rain- 
storms. Roland was wretched; the swellings, the suffer- 
ing had come back; she must make it easier for Dr. 
Mountain to come to him. . 
It struck her as grotesquely unfitting that the thing 
which was propelling Roland Duval so inexorably toward 


his grave should be so prosaic, so inelegant an organ asa. 


liver. A liver was a low-comedy organ, really. 
At eight o’clock on a bright winter morning George 
Blade and his young niece—a tanned, eager nineteen- 


year-old, and Peter Sharon, rode up and ordered her into ° 


the saddle. 


‘“‘Peg pants to ride to Loma Prieta,” said the uncle, ~ 


‘and it’ll be heavy going after the rainy season sets in. 


We have your lunch. Make it fast, will you? It’sa good ~ 
inevitable cigar, and speaking in separated words, between 


day’s chore this time of the year.” 


She made it fast, skurrying into her green corduroy: : 


breeches, her shirt of creamy flannel and narrow gréen 
tie, her boyish jacket, the small green felt pulled low on 
her head, and they set out at once, the gentleman dog 
pacing demurely at the heels of her horse except when 
she gave him leave to range ahead, dashing up banks and . 
down canyons, shrieking his joy at a hot scent. 


The child of two invalids and wife of a third had never . 


known a day of such high happiness.. There was the 


hearty Mei ben satisfaction of it, the cheerful obedience -: 


of all her muscles, the way her ‘“‘saddle bones” had 
settled to their business; the welcome warmth of, the 
winter sun, the wine-like quality of the mountain air with 
a tang of the sea in it; the ravenous appetite for chops 
broiled over a pungent wood fire, for coffee and toasted - 
French bread, for Hannah’s maple-frosted spice cakes, 


and the frank animal content which followed; the een. 7 


of the climbing trail above the tumbling hills, wit 
Monterey Bay and a sapphire section of the Pacific before 
and below them; the comradeship—good George Blade in 
his worn and lived-in riding clothes, the gay young eager- 
ness of the girl, and Peter Sharon. Again, there was no 
word between them that al] their world might not hear, 
but there was the beat of unseen wings in the air. ‘‘The 
bird of time has but a little way,” they were telling each 
other calmly, confidently, in the tightening of a cinch, in 
the passing of a tin cup, in the pointing aut of a gorgeous 
mass of poison oak against the sun, ‘“‘to flutter, and the 
bird is on the wing.” 

They scaled Umunhun, the old Indian mountain, and 
rode along the top of a high ridge toward Loma Prieta, the 
“dark hill’? of some early Spaniard’s naming. Young 
Peg cried out delightedly, pointing—‘‘Oh, look! See that 
pink-lidded house! The roof looks like a frosting—like 
pink sugar. What's it doing here all alone in the wilds?” 


HEY drew rein to follow her gesturing. Just below 

them, with the worn ghost of road leading toward it, was 
a small two-storied dwelling with shingles which had 
weathered from an ugly red, doubtless, to a rosy pink. 

“Funny,” said George Blade, staring. “I’ve never 
noticed that before. Never happened to look down at 
just this point, I suppose, or perhaps there was growth, 
formerly, which hid it.” 

“No,” said Rejoice, smiling at Peg, “it wasn’t there, 
that’s all. Anyone with half an eye can see it’s a witch’s 
house. The wonder is that we all see it at once.” She left 
the Loma trail and loped toward it, Peter Sharon follow- 
ing closely, the girl next, George Blade shouting a protest, 
growling that they had no time for side trips. 

The little place was silent and empty, but there was no 
look of desertion about it, just an air of cheerful waiting. 
“It looks like a doll’s house,” said Rejoice, ‘‘which some 
nice child has put tidily away!”’ Dull blue shutters hid 
the windows; there was no legitimate way of peeping in. 
There was a quaint little yard and garden but no cul- 
tivated flowers, only the wild things which had always 
been there, belted in now with a low fence which was 
itself so softly weathered that it seemed an integral part 
of the native growth. 

“TI adore it!” said Rejoice intensely. “Oh, but I’d 
love to spend a week in it!” 

“Do you?” Peter Sharon took her exclamations in 
order ‘Would vou?” 


- pain and rage, for just before dawn 


In spite of the state he’s in, he’s 
stitution. He must come from mighty rugged stock.” 


looking away, 8 ng to young Peg. ‘“‘To wake up with 
the sun marching up over the ‘dark hill,’ to tramp and 
climb all day, to come back to the little porch for the 


. Bunset and to watch the shadows creeping up the canyon 


—and to have French toast for supper!” She wheeled her 
horse and dashed back to George Blade and the Loma 
trail and took her place between him and his niece. The 
little pink-lidded house, waiting so quietly in the large 


‘silence, had stirred her strangely. 
ho had a frightful night. He had never been so 


abusive, but then, she told herself levelly, he had doubt- 
Jess never suffered so sharply, and she was covered, head 


- to heart to heel, in an armor which barbed words couldn’t 


pierce. Perhaps he realized it, through his dark mists of 
e caught up a big 
bottle and flung it at her. It missed her narrowly, struck 
the wall with a crash, and splintered to the floor. 

She was still staring at him, astounded, horrified, when 
there were padding steps in the room below, and on the 
ell a knock and the simultaneous opening of the 

oor. . 

Chung stood there, shrouded in a blanket, his beady 
eyes shining blackly, an ax in his hand. ‘‘Oh, Iso scare’!”’ 
he gasped. “I hear noise; I think maybe lobber come; 
maybe highbinder.” His slant gaze slid from Rejoice to 
Roland, to the broken glass and the dark stain on the 
floor. He addressed himself to her in faint reproof: ‘Oh, 
you bleak bottle! More better I pick up glass!” He 


‘returned with dustpan and brush, and swept up the 


tinkling fragments, and spoke to the pianist, smoothly, 
respectfully: ‘You feel welly bad, Boss Man? Welly, 
welly sick! I so solly. More better I stay here, sleep 
kitchen. You need me, I lite here!” He went away 
without looking at Rejoice, but as he padded past her he 
repeated his last phrase, ‘‘J lite here.’ 
_ She heard him interrogating Dr. Mountain next day. 
‘Boss Man more worse? Welly, welly weak in night! I 
guess plitty soon die?” 

She moved a little closer. ‘“‘No,” the physician an- 
swered him, and she could hear the frank regret through 
the quiet tone. ‘‘No, Charley.’ He was lighting his 


puffs: ‘‘Oh, no. No. He isn’t going to die. Not soon. 
No. He’s not going to die soon.’ 
Her feet carried her swiftly to him without conscious 


' decision on her part. 


‘“‘What did you say, Dr. Mountain?” she asked sharply. 
“You told me Roland wasn’t going to get well!” 

He looked at her and looked away again and it was an 
instant before he spoke. ‘‘I know I did, and it was the 
truth. He isn’t going to get well, but he isn’t going to die, 
either, Mrs. Duval, not suddenly, that is; not—very soon. 
ot a remarkable con- 


“You mean”—her lips were stiff, but the old fear, the 
old caution, the old instinct to hide and to pretend was 
coming back—‘‘you mean he may linger, suffering like 
this, for months?” 

- Still he did not look at her. ‘‘ Months, yes. Months at 
least.” He did not look back over his shoulder but 
straight ahead. ‘‘I have known cases, where the heart 
was sound, and the constitution— It might be—years.” 


6 fees initial numbness gave way to wild anger and 
rebellion, even to a rage like Roland’s own which 
wanted to express itself in violence and cruelty. The 
inhibitions of a lifetime, of course, prevented that, and 
held her down to one futile, petulant deed. The shabby 
book which Hannah Hills Blade had loaned her came 
under her hot eyes, and she caught it up and ran out-of- 
doors with it and flung it as wide and as far as she could 
into the view, and the heat of her emotion kept her, 
mercifully, from seeing the childish theatricalness of the 


act. 

Gabriel Tolliver brought the Bible back to her. It 
was limp with dew, and the leaves were curled up and 
discolored. ‘‘I found it ’way down on a rabbit trail,’’ he 
suid. ‘You mustn’t lose it again. My mother had 
one.” - - 

She took it shamefacedly and put it away, out of sight. 
Some day she would give Hannah Hills Blade another one 
He ee A day or two later she rode down to see her 

riend. 

The novelist was seated before the small fireplace in her 
bright bedroom, with a little basket of fine sewing in her 
lap. ‘Don’t I make the traditional picture?” she wanted 
to know at once. “Stitching tender hopes into tiny 
garments—all that sort of thing? Can you hemstitch? 
All right—here’s a thimble.” She ceased her chatter 
then, and looked searchingly at her friend. “I’ve talked 
with Dr. Mountain,” she said, after a moment. 

“Oh! Then—you know.” 

“Yes, and, my dear, I haven’t any words for it! It’s 
too hideous, too rottenly unfair and unjust. When I 
think of the sweet people torn out of life and then 
Roland—” She regarded her narrowly. ‘I blame myself 
bitterly for—for one thing I’ve done to you.” 

“You needn’t,” said Rejoice quietly. She picked up 
five frail threads with the point of her fine needle and 
caught them down with a loop into the hem. “You 
haven’t done anything that I want undone.” 

“Ts that the truth? Yes, I see that it is. Well, I’m 
thankful you can feel that way about it, for I’ve been very 
remorseful, rending my garments and pouring ashes on 
my head. If you can he glad to have known Peter Sharon. 
in spite— ”° 
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“T can be glad to have known him, in spite.” __ 
“Well, of course I’m curious, what are you going to 
jo? I can see your mind is made up.” . 
“Yes, it’s made up. I’m going to see it through. 
E days later Peter Sharon rode up to Cypress 
Te cnheraidad, in mid-morning, and told her 
t on her horse and come for a ride. She 


a t 
said eithout argument. The thing had to be faced; 
gnee for all. 


Peter Sharon began abruptly, without preamble. . 


“Hannah wrote me, and I came down on the first train 
this morning—I was in Los Angeles when I got her letter. 
You can’t go on like this indefinitely. Under these 


new circumstances 

“No; I can’t do it. es 

He reined in his horse, motioning 
for her to do likewise, and stared at her 
angrily. 

ey hy not, in the name of common 
sense?” 

“It’s in the name of—common de- 
cency, I expect.” - 

He drew a long breath, visibly as- 
sembling his arguments. ‘Now, look 
here! I’ve played the game, haven’t 
1?” He waited for her nod. “And [ 
should have, to the last whistle. I 
loathe and despise the sort of scenes 
hysterical women novelists put into 
their serials; you do, too, of course. 
When I thought Duval] had only a little 
time to tive f took myself off, didn’t I? 
I was all for the decencies, the amenities. 
But if he is to linger on for months, 
fora year, two years—even longer, pos- 
sibly—there is only one sane, sensible 
ea to pursue. You must divorce 
im.” 

“Peter, I can’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because—because he’s utterly alone, 
helpless, with exactly a hundred vand 
thirty dollars a month to his name. You 
know how far that would go in giving 
him the sort of care he has now.” 

“He can have two hundred and thirty, 
or three, whatever is necessary,” said 
Peter Sharon crisply. “I have fifteen 
thousand a year from my father’s estate, 
and I earn another ten, at least, usually 
more. So; so much for that! What 
possible claim has he on your devotion, 
your loyalty?” 

“None,” she admitted honestly. “‘Ex- 
cept that I married him.”’ ; 

“And he married you, I understand, 
for the money he thought you had or 
soon would have through the death of your parents.” 

“Yes. But I married him without actually loving him, 
as I see it now. I was in a sort of moonlit 4 
always been the ugly duckling in my set and I saw myself 
a swan.” 

“That was natural enough. You were prepared to love, 

honor, and cherish, and all the rest of it, weren’t you?” 
_ “Heavens, yes! I worshiped him as a creature of 
light. But Peter, I can’t do it. He’s the pitifulest crea- 
ture alive; everybody hates him—but Chung—and he 
hates everybody. And among ‘all the rest of it,’ as you 
say, I signed up for better, for worse, until death us 
do part. The mere fact that death is going tobe a good 
deal tardier than I expected it to be doesn't—” 


A NGRILY he cut her short. ‘Hannah Blade has been 
4 4 filling you up with her hysterical, fanatical, early- 
Christian-martyr ideas. They are maudlin, absurd, abor- 
tive. Tam amazed at you. I have thought you absolutely 
a unsentimental, modern.” He ceased abruptly and 
lashed at her the sudden smile she liked so tremendously. 

Let’s lope, shall we?” He put his horse to the gallop 
and she followed him along the trail. When they reined 
in, he smiled at her again. “There! Didn’t that blow the 
honsense out of you?” 

: It isn’t nonsense. Peter, I hate scenes as much as you 
re I like the way we've kept this thing cool and calm and 
Clean, I had some hideous hours after Dr. Mountain told 
me, but I’ve settled it in my mind, now. Can’t we just go 
On as we have?” 
sk stared. “Under a sick man’s nose?” 

to k € colored hotly. “T meant, of course, to go back to— 
a6 cep—the friendship we had at first. To see each other 
: re eg at Hannah’s, or here, with George Blade or 

er people, to write, sometimes, to read the same books. 
it! ni eavens, let’s not be tragic and theatrical about 

‘St bh would be infinitely better than nothing.” 
stoma cpormly he shook his head. ‘‘Not for me. I have no 
‘ mach for half loaves. It would be intolerable to hang 

out, asking how he was, pumping the doctor, rejoicing 
ss ~ the word was bad, raging when it was good. Can’t 

‘ith see how impossible the situation would be? No. 
out you agree to do the only sensible thing, or I clear 
sles Sood.” He waited for her to speak, but she kept 

mes Don t you want Timothy and Daniel?” 
do! Tate into her eyes for the first time. ‘Oh, I 
“nH : You can’t possibly know how much—” 
hitentne t you want a child of your own?” She nodded, 
Tw. ng his gaze steadily. “Well, how old are you? 
caty-six? Twenty-eight?” 


you will of course divorce him.” : 


aze, and'I’d . 


“T’m past thirty.” - = 

“Well, then, how much more of your life are you going 
to waste?” 

She turned her horse in the trail. “I’m going back. 
You can’t break me, but I don’t see why I should stand 
any more of this.” 

He shot out a hand and stopped her mount, holding the 
Tein. ‘Wait! You’ve got to listen to me.” 

She listened to him, looking at him sometimes, more 
often Jetting her eyes rest on the wooded slopes, and she 
felt very tired, and as if she would never be rested again. 
Presently she became aware that he had stopped talking 
and from the way he was staring at her she thought he 
must have asked her something and been waiting for the 
answer. Looking at him, she saw for the first time, in 


They got him up, between them, set him in motion again, shouting to him, shaking him 


‘spite of the anger and determination which throve within 


him, an expression of pity in his eyes. She could not know, 
of course, that she had turned as pale as it was possible to 
do, considering the hearty tan of her skin. 

“Well? I can’t make it any clearer. If you don’t see it 
now. you never will until it’s too late. I’ve thought you as 
honest-minded (her traveling invalid father’s phrase!) as 
any woman I ever met. Are you going to fail me, my 
conception of you?” A new line of attack, insidious, 
dangerous. ‘No; the things in you which made me care 
for you are going to make you see straight.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You don’t see it because you 
won’t, but those things are making me stand by, stick it 
out; play the game!” 

“Tt’s suttee, that’s what it is! Worse than suttee, for 
you'll be alive, half alive!’’ Gusty anger blew all his pity 
and gentleness away. ‘‘There’s only one thing left for me 
to think. You’ve got an 1880 mind after all, in tight 
stays; it can’t breathe. You're afraid of what people will 
think of you!” 

Rejoice gave him a clear look, long and steady. “No, 
Peter, that’s not it. I’m afraid of what I should think of 
myself.”” Then she rode off quickly toward the little 
house huddled among the dark trees, and he neither 
called after her nor followed. 

Hannah Hills Blade had sent up a note by Gabriel 
Tolliver three weeks after her last ride with Peter Sharon. 
“He is in England,” she wrote, the typed lines (she never 
used a pen except for signatures) looking cool and im- 
personal. ‘“‘He means to put Timothy and Daniel in 
school over there, and in a month or so, he says, if 
nothing comes up to change his plans, he is going to 
Albania, indefinitely. He is thinking of doing a book 


about it.” 


IFE settled down into a long succession of wet weeks. 
Dr. Mountain came, Sloppy Weather brought supplies, 
Crazy Gabe trudged up faithfully, and sometimes George 
Blade rode up with books and magazines, but she went 
seldom to Los Gatos and not at all to San Francisco. Her 
father was wintering in the Islands and her mother was 
less well than usual. : ; 

There were brisk, crisp mornings, tramping across the 
rain-soaked heights with the gentleman dog flashing be- 
fore her when she was gamely sure of herself, of the stand 
she had taken, but there were gray afternoons and black 
nights with Roland suffering, snarling, abusive, when she 
was sickeningly sure she had made a sentimental fool of 
herself. “I can’t trust myself any more,” she thought. “I 
don’t think I could do it now. if I had it to do over again. 
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“Tf ‘nothing came up to change his plans’ he would go to 
Albania . .. indefinitely. If a cable came from Lon- 
don or a letter—or a picture postcard—I’d fly! No, I 
wouldn’t. Yes, I would! I would!” She brooded over it 
endlessly, now taking a pathetic pride in herself, now 
shaken with distrust. ; 

This was the first time in all her life that she had ever 
really taken a stand and maintained it, of her own 
prt and hadn’t Hannah Hills Blade a lot to do with 
this? 

Dully and without especial interest she obeyed her 
friend’s injunction to dig for the white stone. The Bible 
had been worn and used-looking when Mrs. Blade had 
sent it to her, and now it was a stained and ragged 
pilgrim, after its days and nights of sun and dew and dust 
in the open, and she found the contents 
as unattractive as its condition. She 
felt a lassitude, mental and physical, 
such as she had never known since 
coming to Cypress Ranch, and the so- 
norous phrases she read were stale and 
flat in her mouth. It was well enough 
for Hannah Hills Blade, sitting snug in 
the completeness of her happy achieve- 
ments, to say that she would part more 
easily with her dictionary or her time- 
table; it had little to say, she considered, 
to one who had done nothing; who was 


nothing. 


OLAND, to add a little tothedreari- 

ness, developed a raging toothache in 
a molar which had troubled him once 
while he was on Romminger’s Circuit, 
and which he had neglected to have 
filled. He was too wretched to be 
driven down to the dentist, and the 
dentist, appealed to, was discovered to 
be shakily recovering from influenza. 
It would be a week before he dared the 
drive, but meanwhile he suggested vari- 
ous alleviations. These Roland peev- 
ishly scorned. ‘‘The only thing that 
ever helps it is laudanum,”’ he grumbled. 
“You know perfectly well that’s what [ 
used before. You'll have to get me 
eat I can’t stand another night like 
that.” 

She would have been glad to walk 
down and back, but he was suffering, 
and to ride was quicker, so she saddled 
and mounted and set off for town, 
riding heedlessly through the fresh love- 
liness of her landscape, and home again 
with her purchase and the mail, without 
seeing a single one of her friends. 

There were two quiet nights and 
monotonous days, and in the middle of 
an uneventful afternoon Rejoice picked up the warped 
and frowsy book, opened it at random, and on one of the 
last of its discolored pages found the verse which her 
friend had been talking about for so long. She read it with 
little interest and no emotion. 

“He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches: To him that overcometh will I give to eat 
of the hidden manna, and will give him a white stone, and in 
the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth saving 


he that receiveth it.” 


HE smiled slackly and let the volumedrop to her lap with 
\) a gesture as slack as her smile. So, that was what the 
old gypsy hag had meant, mouthing over her palm, and 
that was what Hannah had made all her high-flown 
mystery about! It was buried, surely enough, in the 
middle of a verse with little meaning so far as she could 
see; for her part, it wasn’t worth the digging. It was 
satisfaction, of a grim sort, to have found it, and to have 
done with curiosity and the hope of its meanin sah ee 
in particular to her, though. She wouldn’t a to bother 
any further. Three times! Three times and out! The 
third time’s the charm! She mocked at herself with a 
curling lip, slapped the book shut, set it on a high shelf. 
Well, the myth of the white stone would plague her no 
further—the spurious glitter of Roland’s diamond, the 
rock on the point of her sky peninsula where she had 
attitudinized so handsomely to herself, and now the 
printed words on a stained page. 

It was a little beyond midnight when she heard a sound 
that wakened her. “Is it your tooth, Roland?” She 
fought off the drowsiness that enveloped her. “Wait a 
minute—I’]] come.”’ 

Roland was making a strange gasping, gurgling sound. 

“Just a minute,” she said soothingly. “I’m hurry- 
ing.” She struck a match, lifted the chimney, waited till 
the little tongue of flame licked round the wick, turned it 
up and, lifting it, walked toward his bed, the darkness 
fleeing before her. 

He was sitting up, still making the odd, choking sound, 
his eyes wild, one hand clutching at his throat, and the 
other extending toward her the laudanum bottle. 

She took it from him, setting the lamp down on the 
bedside table as she did so. “‘ Why, it’s empty!”’ she said. 
““You’ve spilled it all! You shouldn’t try— Why didn’t 
you call me?” 

He began shaking his head in a violent negation at her 
first words, his mouth fell open and he poked a finger at it 
in frantic pantomime. He had tried to do it himself, and 
been clumsy, she gathered. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 107] 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Making the Vacation Last 


HY is it that, at this time of 
year, when the last of the holi- 
day-making girls and women 
have returned to their jobs in 
the office and in the home, we 


a4 


hear from so many of them the plaint: ‘‘Oh, 


away! I just wish I hadn’t gone at all!” 

No scientific survey, so far as I know, has Ae 
been made of the causes of what has been ‘Gy 
called ‘‘the after-vacation slump,” and each 
woman worker who suffers from it would benefit 
from an individual diagnosis and from advice adapted 
to her particular case. Yet it is not impossible to 
indicate some of the general reasons why the desira- 
ble effects of a vacation often do not last, and to 
suggest how these may be spread over the whole 
fifty-two weeks of the year, instead of being limited 
to two of them. 

Frequently, there are both mental and physical 
reasons for the relapse into the unhealthy and un- 
happy condition endured by many women who 
regard themselves as adequately well; but one most 
important cause is purely mental. It is the psy- 
chological reaction from the exceedingly literal 
interpretation the greater number of us give to the 
word “‘vacation.”” We “‘vacate”’ all our duties and 
responsibilities; step completely out of them, as we 
might step out of a house on which the lease had 
been canceled. We devote all the days and part of 
the nights of our vacation period to sheer enjoy- 
ment—usually harmless and even health-giving, but 
far removed from our workaday routine. We 
have a wonderful time—and we don’t have it long 
enough to tire of it, as we should do in the end. 

When we go back to work the transition is sharp. 
We are like the man or woman of wealth suddenty 
reduced to the status of a poor relation. In com- 
parison with the joys of the immediate past, life 
seems dingy, our work stupid and exhausting, our 
companions unalluring. 

If it is the wife and mother returning to her home 
after some weeks away from it, the ruts she has 
dug for herself there seem a bit deeper and dustier. 
The “duties”? which she thinks she owes to her hus- 
band and children—many of which are self-imposed 
and unnecessary burdens—weight her down more 
depressingly than ever. : 


Are You “Radiantly Well’’? 


ore interested in radiant health—which means 
health that is positive, as opposed to a merely nega- 
tive freedom from disease—know to-day, perhaps 
better than ever before, that mental conditions 
greatly influence it. The woman who returns to 
home or office from her vacation in the frame of 
mind of a recaptured runaway slave is doing her best 
to nullify the good actually wrought in her by her 
days at the seaside or in the country—the pounds 
of extra weight, the fresher color which even a two 
weeks’ absence gives to many. 

If you cannot, and most of us cannot, play long 
enough to become automatically tired of a life 
that is all play; if your vacation has not been the sort 
which combines both play and work in a balanced ration, 
try, nevertheless, to come back to your job with the 
understanding that it, after all, is your real life. Your 
job not only develops and profits you; if you do it faith- 
fully and intelligently, you make the world a better place 
for other workers. Put into your work some of the joy 
in life you bring back from your vacation. A holiday is 
an investment in joy, as well as in strength and vitality, 
a dividend-paying investment during the whole year. 

For making vacation gains permanent, instead of 
temporary, a Health Inventory is most helpful. It is, 
as its name implies, a taking of stock, the physical, men- 
tal, and moral stock in trade of the individual. When, 
fresh from a healthful, outdoor holiday, a woman asks 
her physician to give her a health examination, she makes 
the first move toward combating possible physical causes 
for ‘‘the after-vacation slump.” 

She learns, from the inventory, the probable reason 
why she has headaches, why her back bothers her, why 
she is underweight, why her skin is not clear and rosy, 
why, in short, she is not well. Often she tells us she is 
well! But after careful investigation medical authorities 
have estimated—and I see no reason to doubt their fig- 
ures—that only ten per cent of our entire feminine popu- 
lation are radiantly well, although less than ten per cent 
are genuinely ill. 
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Making a Health Inventory 


Mer women might be “radiantly well’ if they would 
cultivate good-health habits until these habits be- 
come as automatic as the habit of eating with a fork taught 
us by our mothers. If a woman answers fully and honestly 
the questions in the Health Inventory, her physical ex- 
aminer probably can point out to her a number of her 
bad health habits, and start her on the way to correcting 


By ANNA L. BROWN, M. D. 


Doctor Anna L. Brown was director of the Department 
of Health Education of the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A., and one of the leading authorities 
on health for girls im this country. She was grad- 
uated from Northwestern University Medical School, 
and subsequently studied at Clark University. During 
the World War, Dr. Brown was head of the Educa- 
tional Bureau of the war work council of the Y. W. 
C. A. In Dr. Brown's death last March her pro- 


fession lost a devoted and public-spirited member 


them. She can, of course, make these changes in her 
way of living at any time, but none is more propitious 
than the period when she returns to work after vacation. 
She then has a foundation of vigor on which to build, and 
she has been shaken temporarily out of her old ruts. 


Apply Your New Health Habits 


LENTY of fresh air, comfortable clothing, regular 

meals (which include a generous proportion of fruit 
and the leafy vegetables), outdoor exercise, cheerful com- 
panionship—all these benefits are, for many of us, a habit 
during our holidays and an exception during our work- 
adays! No wonder we “feel better’ when we come back 
from the former, and “feel worse’ after a month of the 
latter and a return to stuffy bedrooms, tight shoes and 
stays, a sketchy diet of sweets and starches. 

Almost everyone is bound to be impressed by the con- 
trast between the limitless spaces of the seashore, the 
country, the hills—and the air of a large town. But 
at least, after you have returned to your work, you can 
get the freshest air there is to be had. You can open the 
window in your sleeping-room at top and bottom, though 
it look only on an interior court; yqu can spread fresh-air 
propaganda in your office or place of business. 

You are likely to have worn sports clothes for at least 
a part of your holiday time. Remembering how com- 
fortable you were in your low-heeled, broad-toed shoes 
and your walking skirts, can you not modify in the direc- 
tion of health and comfort your costumes for the rest of 
the year? The health shoe, with its flexible shank, 
straight inner line, low heel, and roomy toe, has cured 
many a backache and smoothed out fractious nerves. 
The moderately short skirt, the collarless and sleeveless 
blouse, are health garments, and also entirely in the 
mode. To dress comfortably is to dress healthfully. 

In a large city like New York, where a girl often must 


travel an hour or more to reach her place of 
ne the habit of going to work 
breakfastless, or practically so, is not un- 
common, She stays up late, is tremendously 
sleepy in the morning, and deliberately 
wakes just in time to throw herself into her 
WEROY clothes and rush down-town in the subway 
or on the elevated. 
: Other women, too, eat irregularly; the 
YY home woman is particularly likely to take a 
bite of this and a spoonful of that at any 
hour, and then to come to the table without an ap- 
petite. A preponderance of sweets and starches is 
another common error in eating. As they grow 
older, particularly, many women overeat, and there. 
fore are pounds overweight for their age and height. 
More fruit and more green vegetables—such as peas, 
beans, lettuce, spinach, beets, carrots, kale, toma- 
toes, endive, cabbage (properly cooked)—should be 
found in everyone’s diet. 


Holiday Sports in Workaday Months 


N HER vacation almost every woman swims, 

plays tennis or golf, climbs mountains, goes on 
“hikes,” and takes part in other sports. Why should 
she not keep up these health habits, at least in some 
degree, after her return to town? 

One answer to that question is that in many 
places the facilities for sports for women are far too 
seanty. To improve and increase these facilities is 
a part of the business of every Y. W. C. A. and of 
every other organization in the community alive to 
the immense value of better health for women. 
Nevertheless, women sometimes do not use to the 
fullest extent the opportunities available to them 
for exercise in the open. That exercise is most im- 
portant. Setting-up drills in front of the open 
window are all very well, but they cannot take the 
place of vigorous outdoor play. 

It would be a splendid thing if grown women— 
men, too—would adopt generally the children’s 
sport of roller-skating. There are few persons, not 
downright invalids, for whom this is too strenuous 
exertion, and it combines the benefits of stimulating 
exercise, fresh air, and pleasant companionship. In 
New York the mayor has granted our request to 
throw open and illuminate the Mall in Central Park 
for roller skaters two evenings a week. This has 
become a most popular recreation spot. 

Walking, if it is done properly, is an admirable 
exercise, and one within the reach of every woman, 
for it costs nothing at all. The swift, well-poised 
stride which girls naturally adopt on their hikes can 
be practiced after the return to the city, on its less 
crowded thoroughfares. The head of one of New 
York’s largest banks, a multimillionaire, walks 
four or five miles every morning, I am told, from his 
home on upper Fifth Avenue to his office on Wall 
Street. His working day begins at nine o’clock, 
too. What is to prevent young women in business 
from following his example, and walking at least a 
part of the way to their place of employment, or a 
part of the way home? 

Several girls can arrange to take week-end ‘‘hikes” to- 
gether, and if, when it is not too cold, they each shoulder 
a blanket and spend the night outdoors, they will add 
immeasurably to their store of health and happiness. In 
many communities there are free tennis courts, swimming 
pools, and skating ponds which women can use if they 
will make the effort. , 

We should make the effort to put play into our lives; 
we women should get over the idea that it is unim- 

ortant in comparison with our work. When we can no 
longer play we have grown old. 


Play and Stay Young 


OMETIMES, when youare tired, it will seem easier tolie 
x on the bed in a kimono than to goroller-skating. But 
play of the right sort builds anew broken nerves and 
bodies suffering from fatigue poison. Play is often more 
restful than a mere passive quiescence; often, while the 
body rests, as at a dramatic representation or a concert, 
the mind is taking part in the entertainment of the mo- 
ment, and both mind and body are refreshed. Not every 
sort of play can be prescribed indiscriminately; but every 
woman should play at something! ah, 

Not the least factor in keeping the vacation spirit 1s 
the cultivation of good comradeship. When people are 
on a holiday they become acquainted easily; they show a 
pleasant yet not intrusive interest in each other; 
they tolerate little idiosyncrasies and ignore small 
irritations. We should all benefit if we could main- 
tain the same kind of relationship with those who 
work with us. ; 

And every woman should remember that, barring ac- 
cident or organic disorder, her health is in her own hands 
—she herself can make herself superbly, radiantly, Joy- 
ously well! She can make her vacation investment 
yield a return every day in the year! 
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plate of hearty soup: 
often it is the only food that tempts your appetite 
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AMPBELL SOUP ont at 7 A 


EN, N.J., U.S 


Two famous soups in which are blended the oe 
finest vegetables that grow, the broth of choice We eo ma 
beef, cereals that yield strength and nourishment. d Calg 
Campbell's Vegetable-Beef Soup contains (% mo Se 
nutritious pieces of beef and most of the pe 4 | 
H 3 “TS 


vegetables are blended in a smooth, delicious 
puree. A whole meal in itself! 


And when the can is opened 
Your appetite just sings; 

For Campbell's is a hearty meal 
So full of tempting things! 


In Campbell's Vegetable Soup the vegetables 
are diced, sliced or whole—for those who delight 
especially in vegetable foods. No wonder so 
many people say nothing tempts their appetite 
like a plate of this soup! ¥ 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Soup for health— 


¥ ro © Soup U. ° “* 
every day! 
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Rally Round the Ballot Booth 


HEN this magazine 
reaches your home, 
the presidential elec 
tion will be just six 
weeks away. 

Are you ready to vote? 

Have you read the platforms of 
the various political parties? 

Have you studied the issues of the 
campaign and the records of the 
Presidential candidates? 

Do you know how international ( 
relations affect the American market 
in which your husband is an em- 
ployer or an employee? 

o you understand the relation between the tariff and 
your living costs? 

If you answer ““No”’ to any of these questions, you are 
por pevpared to vote intelligently on November the 

ourth. 

But there is still time for you to study the most im- 
portant political issues raised during the campaign. 

Read the list of party literature announced on this page; 
Oenrend for what interests you—and think before you 
vote! 

Now, having decided to vote intelligently, urge your 
neighbors, your fellow church workers and club mem- 
bers, to register and to vote. The organized women of 
America are trying to get out a seventy-five-per-cent vote, 
men and women, in the November election. 

It has been done. In many communities, women have 
gotten out this big vote and more. It can be done in 
your town if your club and you will help. 

The three organizations that won prizes in the five- 
hundred-dollar contest, ‘‘How We Got Out the Woman 
Vote in Our Town,” had really thrilling experiences. The 
judges were Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, ex-vice chair- 
man and head of the work among women for the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, 
who held the same position with the Democratic National 
Committee. In these plans you will find splendid sug- 
gestions for your club. 4 


The First Prize Went to Minneapolis 


§ Bese first prize of two hundred and fifty dollars was 
won by Mrs. Jean W. Wittich, acting vice presiaent of 
the Minnesota League of Women Voters, for her report of 
the work done by the Minneapolis League. The award 
was made for the thoroughness and the variety of methods 
used to reach women voters. ) 


When Minnesota’s permanent registration law became ef- 
fective, January lst, 1924, the Minneapolis League of Women 
Voters planned to interest as many eligible voters as possible 
in registering and in voting at the June primary for the nomi- 
nation of county, state, and congressional candidates. 

Some of the activities initiated were: 

1. Registration of the Board of Directors of the League in a 
body after its January meeting. 

2. Announcements made at League meetings and in League 
bulletins of the provisions of the registration law and the places 
of registration, together with an appeal for everyone to register. 

3. Weekly and daily radio talks on conventions, registra- 

tion, voting, and the primary. . 
4. Hourly one-sentence radio reminders on primary election 
day. 
5. Requests that ministers urge their congregations to 
register and vote. 

6. A series of candidates’ meetings in the various legislative 
districts. 

7. A booth at the Women’s Activities Exhibit which was 
attended by thousands of people. Striking posters with appro- 
priate material were displayed. The two clerks, who were on 
duty all the time, registered almost nine hundred women 
during the week. 

8. The City Clerk was notified of all large meetings of 
women’s organizations to which he sent registration clerks. 


9. Distribution in the schools, of ninety thousand dodgers - 


exhorting women to be effective citizens by registering and 
voting. 

10. Overhead display at the busiest street intersection in the 
city of a large street sign with announcements of registration 
and the primary dates on both sides. 

11. Circularizing three thousand League members with sam- 
ple ballots and copies of the State League’s bulletin devoted to 
election issues and candidates’ answers to questionnaires. 

12. Sending women into five sections of the city to do block 
work on the same day and to ascertain why fewer women than 
nen were registering. 

13. Taking registration to women by having League workers 
go out into these same divergent sections, following a truck 
upon which were a desk and clerks. 

14. Organizing a luncheon for several hundred people from 
fifty codperating organisations at which representatives from 
these clubs pledged themselves to make all possible efforts to- 
ward having one hundred per cent of their membership register 
and vote. 

As a result of the newspaper publicity given our women 
while they were out. registering, together with pictures of the 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


Director of Good Citizenship Bureau 


Miss Belle Sherwin, the new president of the National 
League of Women Voters, who o ye a handsome silver 
trophy cup to the state league showing the greatest per 
centage in increase of vote in 1924 over the vote of 1920 


traveling registration booth, the daily registration of women 
increased steadily over that of men. The registration total for 
Minneapolis, a city of more than four hundred thousand popu- 
lation, was about one hundred and forty-two thousand. The 
primary vote cast was in the neighborhood of eighty-six thou- 
sand, which is twenty-three thousand more than the primary 
vote of 1922 and thirty-three thousand more than that of 1920. 


Note particularly Item No. 13, which is a picturesque 
idea with splendid possibilities for local publicity. 

When workers of the Minneapolis League found women 
of a certain section apathetic, or when they were told that 
housewives had not time to register, they moved right 
into the section with the entire registration paraphernalia. 
In a huge truck, draped with an American flag, and 
equipped with a table, the necessary blanks and books, 


Specially Prepared Political Service 
for Companion Readers 


Time-Savers for Busy Voters in the Presidential 
Election 


The Platforms Paralleled 


The fourteen points or planks of the different 
political platforms most interesting to the 
average voter, boiled down and contrasted 
for quick reading. Just. the information 
wanted by men and women who cannot. spare 
time to read all the party platforms in full. 


The Complete Party Platforms 


as adopted at the national conventions, for 
individuals and organizations who would 
study them thoroughly. 


Brief Biographies of Presidential Candidates 


A leaflet telling concisely who the candidates 
are and how they have served their country. 


For this complete set of leaflets. send 
four centa in stampa to the 
Good Citizenship Bureau, 
WomAN’s Homer Corpanton | 
381 Fourth Ave.. New York City | 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


fountain pens, and a fire whistle. 
_ rode two registration clerks. Whe 
the truck stopped at the intersection 
of two streets, the whistle was blown, 
the housewives hurried to doors and 
windows, and the League women in- 
vited them to step up to the truck 
and register. Some ran back to their 
houses to dress; others flung their 
aprons over their heads and ran, 
laughing, to the truck; but all of them 
registered and got their pictures in 
the daily papers a-doing it! Try 
this experiment in your town. It’s 


fun for all—not a bit like work. 


The second prize of one hundred and fifty dollars goes 
to Mrs. Charlotte B. A. Lundgaard for her report of 
pre-election work done by the West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut League of Women Voters. 


The Second Prize Winner 


RS. LUNDGAARD’S paper not only offered many 

good suggestions for getting out the vote, but was one 
of baa admirably prepared reports presented to the 
judges. 


On March 15th, 1924, nine hundred and forty new voters 
registered in West Hartford, Connecticut, a town of nine 
thousand, as the result of a drive by the local League of Women 
Voters, breaking the previous record nearly three to one. The 
stimulus thus imparted to the community was reflected in a 
record-breaking vote at the Town Election two weeks later, 
when twice as many ballots were cast as ever hefore in any 
election in the history of the town. 


Postal Card and Telephone Appeals 


The League’s firat step was to obtain from the Town Regis- 
trars a list of all those eligihle to become voters. Five days he- 
fore registration day a printed postal card was mailed to every 
woman on this list, reminding her of the date, urging her to 
come out, and offering free transportation to any who would 
telephone to one of four numbers listed on the card. These 
telephone numbers belonged to four League members, who 
dedicated themselves for the day to the job of receiving calls 
and relaying them to League Motor Corps Headquarters. The 
postal card was followed up by a telephone call to each woman 
two days before Registration Day. Those whose names were 
not in the telephone directory were called upon personally. 
This last-hour reminder was invaluable, and many advance 
orders for transportation were negotiated thereby, so that 
motor corps operations started off with a rush on Registration 


Day. 
Motor Corps Operations 


Motor Corps Headquarters were established at a centrally 
located church. <A special telephone was installed for the day, 
and kept sacred to incoming calls for transportation relayed 
from the four ‘‘feeder’’ telephones listed on the postal card. 
As fast as these orders came in at headquarters, the names and 
addresses were entered on one of the time-sheets being made up 
for each of the eleven hours of Registration Day——9 a. M. to 
Rp.m. Thusit could be seen at a glance how many cars would 
be needed at any given hour. 

Thirty League members, driving their own cars, consti- 
tuted the Motor Corps. These women reported to head- 
quarters at 8:30 a. M. and stood at attention until calls were 
assigned them. They then went out for their prospécts, took 
them to Town Hall to register, drove them to their homes 
again, and turned back to headquarters a report on every call 
made. One member served as Traffic Chief, using a town 
map to direct drivers to unfamiliar streets. 


Hospitality Committee 


A buffet luncheon was served to workers at Motor Corps 
Headquarters. 

A special committee was stationed at the Town Hall for the 
dav, extending courtesies such as looking after small children 
while the mothers registered, and urging all women to enroll 
with a party. 


Publicity 


As soon as plans for the drive were well under way, stories 
were furnished to both local newspapers, and fresh items were 
supplied every two or three days until the drive was over. 
Roth paperr gave fine publicity to the plan. and kept the gen- 
eral publie—erpecially old line politiciana—agog. 


The Third Prise 


HE third prize was won by Mrs. Eva G. Osgood, 

Legislative Chairman, League of Women Voters, 
Melrose, Massachusetts, for a brief but excellent report 
of the work done by that organization in bringing out a 
record-breaking registration. 


In the summer of 1920, both parties appealed to the Melrose 
League of Women Voters for names of. women to head organ- 
ization wark, [CONTINUED ON PAGE 141] 
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GLORIA GOULD tells + 
the care of the skin is vital 
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“Tye woMEN of the younger set today are 
having the best time in the world. But oh! 
their lives are strenuous! Social engage- 
ments follow one another from noon to 
night and often on to dawn! 

“But these modern young women have 
simply got to look fresh and lovely, none- 
the-less. They never permit the strain of 
so many engagements or the attacks of 
wind and sun to mar the smooth delicacy 
of their complexions. 

“Fatigue and exposure can leave no trace 
on the skin cared for by Pond’s Two 
Creams. They are really remarkable.” 
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Se LTHOUGH Gloria Gould 
SavAVem has recently become Mrs. 
“gv Gloria Gould Bishop, to 
thousands who know her 
only by her famous name, 
she will still always be — just Gloria 


Gould! 

The youngest—and many think the 
loveliest—daughter of one of America’s 
oldest families of great wealth, she com- 
mands a unique position in New York’s 
exclusive younger social set. 

It was in the cream-and-blue drawing 
room of her smart East Side apartment 
that she gave me her views on the care 
of the skin. The simple friendliness of her 
manner delighted me. But what im- 
pressed me more was her vividness, her 
enthusiasm, 

“She’s the most alive creature,” I said 
0 myself. ““Even her lovely ivory skin 
seems to breathe life.” And I plunged 
into the interview. 
re is Bishop, what in your opinion is 

Ost important factor in a woman’s 
looks?” 

Three things, I think,” prompted 
loria Gould “are vital to the woman 
who wants to k ‘1a 
ie cep an important place in the socia 
The 2 Ine eyes, white teeth and a lovely skin. 
i ter, luckily, any woman may possess, 1! 
nly she'll take the right care.” 


Every Woman should Guard her Beauty 


ie = society woman,” she continued, “the 
Should aes is vital—a duty. But every woman 
that’s ae her appearance express the happiness 
Clear tia her. How can it, if her skin is not 
h not glowing with health and bloom?” 
_ pe We spoke of her set—that ga ounger set 
Phila its days and nights - fall of good 
keep the “sé young women have sought ways to 
simp} mselves looking fresh and lovely—*‘ they've 
PY Bot to, you know,” said Gloria Gould. In 
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LBP FLARE I SUT A AE US 


Grorta Goutp’s French dressing-table bears witness 


to the care she gives her skin. 
On it may be seen Pond’s Two Creams used by the 


women of the younger set to keep their complexions 
exquisite despite the strain of social life. 
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Two Creams which prevent all weari- 
ness from showing and keep the com- 
plexion satin-smooth and exquisitely 


protected. : 


The first step in the Pond’s Method is a thorough 
daily cleansing of the skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Smooth it on with liberal strokes over 
the face and neck. Let the pure oil delve down 
into the pores and bring up the dust and grime, 
the powder and rouge that clog them. With a 
soft cloth wipe all the cream off, and instead of 
being shocked, rejoice at the black look it gives 
you! Repeat the process, finishing with a dash of 
cold water or a brisk rub with ice. Your peony- 
pink skin, you'll think, has never been really clean 
before! How relaxed it feels, how fresh and in- 
vigorated! It glows all over with new health. 


The second step in the Pond’s Method is to 
smooth over your freshly cleansed face a light film 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Do this before pow- 
dering and especially before going out into the 
wind, sun, dust or cold, This delicate cream renders 
a four-fold service—it protects the skin from the 
weather, gives it a soft, smooth finish, holds rouge 
and powder evenly and long and, if used between 
the cleansings with Pond’s Cold Cream, freshens 
and rests the skin amazingly. 


Like Gloria Gould and the other smart young 
women of the exclusive social set, you can have 
an exquisite complexion. Begin today with Pond’s 
Two Creams. At once you'll notice a new fresh- 
ness, a smoothness, a lovely lustre. Their daily 
use will keep your skin exquisite. 

And with Gloria Gould you’ll agree that Pond’s 
Two Creams “are really remarkable!” Pond’s 
Extract Company. 

Pa 


THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 

MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 

MRS, JULIA HOYT 
THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU — 


These are among the women of distin- 


guished taste and high position who have expressed 
their approval of the Pond’s Method of caring for 
the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Mail this coupon with roc today 


Tur Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. K 
127 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10¢) is enclosed for tubes of your two 


creams. 
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their need they’ve turned to Pond’s. 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


$$$ $$ rims re cours 
A Little Table in the Right S pot 


May be the making of many a room 


| 
| 
| 


Bene Y tables, 
which originated in 
Eighteenth Century Eng- 
land, are more stable than 
their names suggest, and ~ uv ae ¢, Cen 
the example shown below, Diss, Fee Sena 8 

with its prettily turned legs ie 
and nice proportions, is par- 
ticularly 'PPY in the fact 
| that it is of natural wood, 


if eed little tables like 
the ones shown here give 
opportunity for the arrange- 
ment of charming settings 
which are the secret magic 
of an interesting room. A 
homelike and “lived-in’’ 
atmosphere can be cre- 
ated very quickly with their 
¢ aid, for they are ever ready 

to hold the particular books, 

a flowers, and other accessories 
RE to family life which reveal 


ready tobe painted or stained 
any color you choose. It’s 
an accommodating little ta- 
ble, in that it can fold up its 


Vacuum cleaner with 
powerful suction and 
thread picking nozzle 


Gets all the dirt 


but none of the rug. 


No belts to break—no un- 
sanitary brush to clean or 
get out of order. 


Your dealer will arrange for Free 
Demonstration and easy payments. 
Manufactured and fully guaranteed by 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 


Makers of the famous UNIVERSAL Home Needs 
Jor over half a century. 


eS ee) 


wings and stand against the 


wall when it’s not wanted 
in some social emergency, 
Price of table decorated, $30; 
stained any color, $28; undec- 
orated, ready to paint, $24. 


| 


fj eae expert decorator 
realizes the importance 
of variety in the size and 
shape of the pieces of fur- 
niture selected for the per- 
tectly furnished room, and 
the so-called occasional 
table helps to accomplish 
this interesting variety. In 
order to be satisfactory, 
however, these tables must 
be firm on their feet. 
While too fantastic 
models are to be avoided, 
a well-designed yet novel 
outline always claims at- 
tention. The oddly shaped 
eight-sided table at the 
right has a distinctly 
smart, modern character. 
Painted a deep parchment, 
striped in green with 
clusters of antique flowers 
in delicate colors on each 
of the three shelves, it has 
unquestionable quality of 
style. Price, decorated, $18, 
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O ORDER fa- 

bles send check 
or money order made 
out to Grace L. 
Daggett. Prices do 
not include express- 
age. Allshipments 
are by express col- 
lect. Address [D- 
130,Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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the taste, and so the person- 
ality, of the owner. 
Perfect, with that extreme 
simplicity which will brook 
nothing short of perfection 
in line and proportion, is 
the console table at the left. 
It is painted green with deli- 
cately lined Florentine dec- 
orations in exquisitely soft 
colors. The leaf may be 
folded over, as here, or left 
upright against the wall. 
It will be found equally 
Suited for use in an entrance 
hall, or as a night stand 
in a bedroom. Price, $24. 


WES the bookish 
family a table like 
the one above is bound 
to be popular, for it per- 
mits one to keep an or- 
derly row of books at 
one’s elbow, ap than 
a disorderly pile in one’s 
lap—or on the floor. 
Notice the three com- 
partments and the shelves 
which will hold maga- 
zines. It may be ordered 
in dull green or blue, or 
in parchment finish, The 
decorations are in soft 
pastel colors. Price, $22.50. 
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Keep them fresh and odorless! 


_ -with Sunbrite, the ‘ouble action” cleanser 


Lt not only scours off the stains 
| but also sweetens and purifies 


The first essential for delicioustea or coffee? Every 
good cook knows—a sweet, fresh pot for making it! 


Soap and water and sun used to be the tedious 
| steps necessary for real cleanliness —and even then 
stale odors and flavors would creep in. But now 
in one simple cleansing process you can keep your 
coffee and tea pots and all your cooking utensils 


| not only stainless and shining but absolutely sweet 
and fresh and odorless! 


Sunbrite does it with its double action power 
to sweeten and purify as it scours and cleans. For 
this cleanser contains an element which destroys 
all taint of stale odors and flavors. It scours 
thoroughly, of course. yet it does not mar by 
scratching and it will not hurt the hands. 

‘But double action must cost more,’’ you 
think. No—price is another of Sunbrite’s 
unusual advantages. For it is not a high priced 
cleanser; in fact, it costs a third less than you 
often pay for a cleanser. And to every can is 
attached a United Profit Sharing Coupon! 

No more stale, strong odors in your kitchen 
utensils or about the bathroom fixtures! With 
the same efforts you use to clean and scour, now 
sweeten and purify, in addition—with Sunbrite, 
the ‘‘double action’’ cleanser. 


Swift & Company 
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ESMON 


Ask for Esmond Blankets. In the store 
as you look them over, their beautiful 
colors and patterns please you at once 
and suggest lovely color harmonies for 
your bedrooms. As you handle them, 
their softness and lightness tell you they 
are warm and comfortable. 


Anyone who has ever used Esmond 
Blankets can tell you how easy it is to 
keep them clean, bright and fluffy —they 
are so well made, with colors and patterns 
woven in. Esmond Blankets are made 
“2 in 1”—single length, double weave 
and double wear and warmth. Every 
Esmond Blanket is moth proof. 


The name Esmond means quality in 
blankets—comfort, warmth, wear, and a 
decorative element you may never have 
thought a blanket could have. Look for 
the name Esmond—the Esmond ticket 
with the Bunny trademark. It appears 
on all Esmond Blankets: Baby Blankets, 
blankets for the big bed, blanket com- 
fortables or extra throws, and the Indian 
and sport designs. Made in America. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R. I. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS NEW YORK CITY 


Send 10c for Esmond Doll Blanket. It will please your 
children and show what Esmond quality is. The 
Story of Bunny Esmond for children, free on request. 
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Your Floor Coverings 


| 
' They all like to be treated vi ght, whether they consist 


of rugs, carpets, or linoleum 
| By NELL B. NICHOLS 


three clear rinse waters to make certain 
that the soap is removed. The long side 
of the rug is hung to the line; I take 
pains to pin this carefully so the edge 
will dry straight. If possible, I turn the 
garden hose on the rag rugs after they 
are on the line to give them the last 
thorough rinsing. 
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: Spots and Stains . 
| DESPITE all the care one exercises, bells Ai wei AN 
spots will find their way to the rugs. OY meen gen ARN 


One of the most annoying stains that waits ae. ) 


comes to my house is from the oiled road 
rear our place. During the warm weather 


Hy 
‘ 


| this tar melts and deposits itself on On my back porch a rubber mat catches the | 
shoes; whence it is transferred to the footprints of the delivery boy 
rugs. Usually I try to remove the tar 
with carbon tetrachloride (an inflam- When things are spilled on the linoleum, I wipe the 


mable cleaning fluid which may be pur- ‘ . . . : ; 

: : pots up with a cloth moistened in water, in this way 

Sty iN om pa arugeist), ane an avoiding many scrubbings. Dust is removed with the 

ct ‘sloth i oA m pe Wehtl eeu ti dustless mop, and polish is added by tying a cloth, first 

hi fee sabi realty ele. oc ur moistened with a little liquid wax, over the dustless 
rl ra A hee a 1 rahe as mop, which is then rubbed over the linoleum, 

re hich “will t is m ; vie it ig se Once when I had purchased some new linoleum which 

0 iy 4 wi na iy brad ins Ath 8 ra I intended to lay myself, my dealer gave me a word of 

b haa), Piers © I aia to advice which I have found really helpful. He said to be 

Ae bet oe s Fr chucked baat hed I sure to keep the linoleum in a warm room for at least 
mand nah but occasionally I find that  {Tty-eight hours before unrolling it, as it becomes brittle y 
rush it up, but occas y a” in cold weather and is apt to crack if not allowed to get | 


a stain is left. This dirty-water ring may warmed through in the roll. 


& oem 
aS = be removed by placing a freshly cut Of course, the best way to lay linoleum is to have 


= fos ; lice of potato on the rug and allowing it . é Seco : 
I turn the hose on my rag rugs after they are on the line, to give . it cemented down firmly; but if it is nailed to the floor, 
a ss Aaah rising te > dry. ieee Potato Is removed, the be sure that in washing it off you get no water under the 
Br ee Oe edges and seams. Whether the linoleum be cemented or 


Grease spots yield to many commercial : 

HAVE three ideals in caring for the floor coverings cleaners, to carbon tetrachloride, and to a soap lather. aay ine iar only sahine rlrt eh ad at a time, and then | 
_Inmy home. First, I wish to keep them attractive If soap is used, I make a rich lather of it in a little water To my methods of caring for.the floor coverings in . 
every day throughout the year. Then I try to and apply the lather to the rug with a stiff-bristled my home I attribute much of the attractive appearance : 

handle them in such a way that they will give long brush. The rinsing is accomplished with a clean cloth, 4474 they make; moreover, I firmly believe I ant helping | 
‘ Service. Last, but not least, I strive to achieve the which should be lintless, and clear water. This cloth is to make the rugs, carpets, and linoleum give long service 

best results with the minimum expenditure of effort and wrung from the water as dry as is possible before it is 
in the shortest time possible. used on the rug. From experience I have learned that The Foncsh~ if a Flo 
Perhaps my first watchword is prevention. That is,I it is best to change the rinse water frequently during or 
strive to keep soil off the floors by the use of mats. These the rinsing. Of course, this treatment is given only 


place on the porches where the shoes may be cleaned to rugs and carpets that water will not fade. ERE are a few authoritative recipes for finishing and 


quickly before pers y ition, I At Christmas-tree time or other gala seasons, the wax refinishing floors, which have been written for the : 
have one in the basenent a the foot the stairs. This from candles frequently lodges on the rugs. I scrape it COMPANION by an expert on this subject, Francis W. 
fumes coal dust, which cannot be avoided when the off with a blunt-edged knife and then hold a blotter over Henry: 


unace is j i : : it: this i out from time to time while being To finish a new floor, tell your paint dealer the number 

If have three kinds of grate joe tracked upstairs. the ste: with a aches warm iron. Of course, it is essential of square feet of floor to be filled and varnished. Have 
porches those of metal reign; through them the mud and __not to use an iron warm enough to scorch the pile. him mix and tint to desired shade a paste filler (not a 
dust fall on the Porch floor from which they may be swept I have two kinds of linoleum in my home, the painted stain). Apply filler to new floor with brush, and wipe off 
of with ease. In the basement the mat is of fiber. It and the inlaid. I varnish the painted variety once a year with soft dry cloths. After drying for forty-eight hours, 
B1ves excellent service there, but while it resided on the because I think this will increase its period of service; 0 over surface and rub smooth with 00 sandpaper. 


ront porch, I di i i inlaid covering is waxed so that it will not absorb ust off and give floor two coats shellac. When dry, 
wet with rain sey moe cate ined gue very eet ater che dint, ‘Not long ago I painted an old piece of linoleum _ apply two coats black prepared wax. ; ; : 
4 storm. On my back h st Ih bb ats hich is on my attic floor. Many years of wear had re- If floor is old but in fair condition, wipe surface with 

porch steps ave rubber mats, w rag dipped in turpentine and apply with brush one good 


fastened down Securely, to catch the footprints of the moved some of the designs, which were painted on, so the 


deli . ° : . i rvery attractive again. coat shellac or one coat floor varnish. 
elivery boys who bring supplies to the kitchen. new coats of paint made it appear very . If the floor is in bad condition, remove 


old coating with varnish remover. Then 


n uh B room and H. OSe wipe euriace with a batten = remove 
| Mud all the remover. To get rid o stains, 
ABROoM and a long-handled dustpan are a part of my aie ere ted fe coat affected parts with liquid oxalic 


up the | ming apparatus; I use these devices for sweeping 
is @ mee Pieces of trash and dirt, while a dustless mop 
i hes to cia the floors. For picking up crumbs 
or other g i er is 
wee into service. urface soil, my carpet sweep 
‘oo ‘2cuum cleaner is used on all the rugs and carpets 
necogsitan ek and more often if the dirt is sufficient to 
nap of i acleaning. J always run the sweeper with the 
makes th © Tug, never against it. This practice not only 
its lif erug appear more attractive but it also lengthens 
ney pecially if it has a long nap. 
In the nnn my rugs to be hung over a line and beaten. 
is give t place this is not essential if a vacuum cleaner 
Cause the chance, and moreover it is not advisable be- 
Weaken © beating destroys the sizing and it strains and 
fray It the warp threads. In time it may cause them to 
last lon a vacuum cleaner is not available, the rugs will 
thoro i if they are Spread on the ground and swept 
Oe Ughly, instead of being beaten. 
rug pee loose threads appear on the surface of a 
With g carpet. As soon as I notice them, they are clipped 
nig is wor, _HeY never are pulled. When the edge of a 
madefron tit i8 refinished with a buttonhole ‘stitch 


efrom yarn of an = To prolong life of oilcloth or linol 
a : O prolong lite of oilcloth or linoleum, 
bath en the light ‘rag ide! Rese nc ed, I give them a : use linoleum or oilcloth-varnish, applied 
tepid ‘wane ae machine, using a rich soap suds in ee eee) aeeee according to directions-on can. 


ater. I put these rugs through at. least 


rs is- acid applied with cheap brush, until all 
rie hare 7 I a hal Pe stains have been bleached out. Mix 
dry thoroughly, and then liquid oxalic by dissolving for several 

brush it off carefully days a large teaspoonful of oxalic acid : 

grains in one pint water. After bleach- 
ing, apply tinted paste filler with varnish 
or paint brush and wipe clean with dry 
rags. 

After drying for forty-eight hours, 
sandpaper lightly with 00 sandpaper and 
apply two coats shellac or floor varnish. 
Then apply coat of prepared wax. 

Old soft-wood floors in bad condition 
should be filled with crack-filler and given 
two coats of good paint. Water, sun, 
moisture, or kicks will not mar it and it 
can be retouched in a few minutes with 
wax and elbow-grease. 

Porch floors are subject to hard wear 
and weather exposure. The proper way 
to finish them is by filling cracks with 
crack-filler and then applying two coats 
good paint. 


~~ 


Vacuum cleaner with 
powerful suction and 
thread picking nozzle 


Gets all the dirt 


but none of the rug. 


No belts to break—no un- 
sanitary brush to clean or 
get out of order. 


Your dealer will arrange for Free 
Demonstration and easy payments. 
Manufactured and fully guaranteed by 
| LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 


Makers of the famous UNIVERSAL Home Needs 
Jor over half a century. 
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A Little Table in the Ri ght Spot 


May be the making of many a room 


RUTTERFLY tables, 
which originated in 
Eighteenth Century Eng- 
land, are more stable than 
their names suggest, and 
the example shown below, 
with its prettily turned legs 
and nice proportions, is par- 
ticularly PPY in the fact 
that it is of natural wood, 
ready tobepaintedor stained 
any color you choose. It’s 
an poe Sig awh little ta- 
ble, in that it can fold up its 
wings and stand against the 
wall when it’s not wanted 
in some social emergency, 
Price of table decorated, $30; 
stained any color, $28; undec- 
orated, ready to paint, $24. 
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oe expert decorator 
realizes the importance 
of variety in the size and 
shape of the pieces of fur- 
niture selected for the per- 
fectly furnished room, and 
the so-called occasional 
table helps to accomplish 
this interesting variety. In 
order to be satisfactory, 
however, these tables must 
be firm on their feet. 

’ While too fantastic 
models are to be avoided, 
a well-designed yet novel 
outline always claims at- 
tention. The oddly shaped 
eight-sided table at the 
right has a distinctly 
smart, modern character. 
Painted a deep parchment, 
striped in green with 
clusters of antique flowers 
in delicate colors on each 
of the three shelves, it has 
unquestionable quality of 
style. Price, decorated, $18, 
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O ORDER tfa- 

bles send check 
or money order made 
oul to Grace L., 
Daggett. Prices do 
not include express- 
age. Allshipmenis 
are by express col- 
lect. Address [D- 
130,Woman’sHome 
Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


"PROSTY little tables like 
the ones shown here give 
Opportunity for the arrange- 
ment of charming settings 
which are the secret magic 
of an interesting room. A 
homelike and  “lived-in” 
atmosphere can be cre- 
ated very quickly with their 
aid, for they are ever ready 
to hold the particular books, 
flowers, and other accessories 
to family life which reveal 
the taste, and so the person- 
ality, of the owner. 
Perfect, with that extreme 
simplicity which will brook 
nothing short of perfection 
in line and proportion, is 
the console table at the left. 
It is painted green with deli- 
cately lined Florentine dec- 
orations in exquisitely soft 
colors. The leaf may be 
folded over, as here, or left 
upright against the wall. 
It will be found equally 
suited for use in an entrance 
hall, or as a night stand 
in a bedroom. Price, $24. 


ITH the bookish 

family a table like 
the one above is bound 
to be popular, for it per- 
mits one to keep an or- 
derly row of books at 
one’s elbow, rather than 
a disorderly pile in one’s 
lap—or on the floor 
Notice the three com- 
partments and the shelves 
which will hold maga- 
zines. It may be ordered 
in dull green or blue, or 
in parchment finish. The 
decorations are in soft 
pastel colors, Price, $22.50. 


It not only 


but also 
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Sweetens and purifies 


The first essential for delicious tea or coffee? Every 
good cook knows—a sweet, fresh pot for making it! 


Soap and water and sun used to be the tedious 
steps necessary for real cleanliness —and even then 
Stale odors and flavors would creep in. But now 
in one simple cleansing process you can keep your 
coffee and tea pots and al] your cooking utensils 
not only stainless and shining but absolutely sweet 
and fresh and odorless! 


Sunbrite does it with its double action power 
to sweeten and purify as it scours and cleans. For 
this cleanser contains an element which destroys 
all taint of stale odors and flavors. It scours 
thoroughly, of course, yet it does not mar by 
scratching and it will not hurt the hands. 


“But double action must cost more,” you 
think. No—price is another of Sunbrite’s 
unusual advantages. For it is not a high priced 
cleanser; in fact, it costs a third less than you 


often pay for a cleanser. And to every can is 
attached a United Profit Sharing Coupon! 


No more stale, strong odors in your kitchen 
utensils or about the bathroom fixtures! With 
the same efforts you use to clean and scour, now 
sweeten and purify, in addition—with Sunbrite, 
the ‘‘double action’”’ cleanser. 


Swift & Company 
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Ask for Esmond Blankets. In the store 
| as you look them over, their beautify] 
| colors and patterns please you at once 

and suggest lovely color harmonies for 
your bedrooms. As you handle them, 
their softness and lightness tell you they 
are warm and comfortable. 


Anyone who has ever used Esmond 
Blankets can tell you how easy it is to 
keep them clean, bright and fluffy —they 
| are so well made, with colors and patterns 
woven in. Esmond Blankets are made 
“2 in 1”—single length, double weave 
and double wear and warmth. Every 
Esmond Blanket is moth proof. 


<= 


The name Esmond means quality in 
| blankets—comfort, warmth, wear, and a 
| decorative element you may never have 
| thought a blanket could have. Look for 
; the name Esmond—the Esmond ticket 
with the Bunny trademark. It appears 
on all Esmond Blankets: Baby Blankets, 
blankets for the big bed, blanket com- 
fortables or extra throws, and the Indian 
and sport designs. Made in America. 
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THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R. I. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS NEW YORK CITY 


Send 10¢ for Esmond Doll Blanket. It will please your 
children and show what Esmond quality is. The 
Story of Bunny Esmond for children, free on request. 
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Your Floor Coverin gs 


| They all leke to be treated ri ght, whether they consist 


of rugs, carpets, or linoleum 
By NELL B, NICHOLS 


three clear rinse waters to make certain 
that the soap is removed. The long side 


| 


ee ee 
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Pains to Pin this carefully so the edge 
will dry straight. If possible, I turn the 


Spots and Stains 


DESPITE all the care one exercises, 
spots will find their way to the rugs. 
One of the most annoying stains that 
comes to my house is from the oiled road 
rear our place. During the warm weather 
this tar melts and deposits itself on On my back porch a rubber malt catches the 
shoes; whence it is transferred to the footprints of the delivery boy 
Se veually I aes 2 nuove Fay tar 
with carbon tetrachloride (an inflam- . . . . 
mable cleaning fluid which may be pur- When things are spilled on the linoleum, I wipe the 
chased from the druggist), following an 
application of it by rubbing the surface d 
with a cloth moistened slightly in tur- moistened with 


pentine. There are excellent commer- mop, which is then rubbed over the linoleum. 


cial cleaners on the market, too, the use : ; 
Mud ap take out the tar stains, , Once when I had purchased some new linoleum which 


Mud appears to have an affinity for . ich Lh 
iiry areal be diatichod I engi ys sure to keep the linoleum in a warm room for at least 
brush it up, but occasionally I find that 
; a stain is left. This dirty-water ring may 
“AChE WRC Banna. — be removed by Placing a freshly cut 
: slice of potato on the rug and allowing it 


a little liquid wax, over the dustless 


ce Ba ad tag gt He oie EA ge TE ted clowng a, tt dorm tml; but i i is aed to the foo 
9 ng stain will be gone. es and seams. Whether the linoleum be cemented or 


| Grease spots yield to many commercial 
| HAVE three ideals in caring for the floor coverings cleaners, to carbon tetrachloride, and to a soap lather. dry this before washing the next. 


in my home. First, I wish to keep them attractive If soap is used, I make a rich lather of lt in a little water To my methods of ‘carin for. the floor coverings in 
"fvery day throughout the year. Then I try to and apply the lather to the rug with a stiff-bristled my hone I attribute much of the attractive appearance 
handle them in such a way that they will give long brush. The rinsing 1s accomplished with.a clean cloth, shat they make; moreover, I firmly believe | am helping 
‘ Service. Last, but not least, I strive to achieve the which should be lintless, and clear water. This clothis 4) make the rugs, carpets, and linoleum give long service 
best results with the minimum expenditure of effort and wrung from the water as dry as is possible before it is 
in the shortest time Possible, used on the rug. From experience I have learned that The Finish of a Floor 
erhaps my first watchword is prevention. That is, I it is best to change the rinse water frequently during 


strive to keep soil : the rinsing. Of course, this treatment is given only a . ei aoe 
Place on the porches sacle ed pies ey be ee fo. rage and carpets that water will not fade. HERE are a few authoritative recipes for finishing and 


iuickly before pers : ition, I At Christmas-tree time or other gala seasons, the wax refinishing floors, which have been written for the 
have one in the! Basement a ie tose the sate This from candles peauenly spears on Oe eps A veh : ioe by an expert on this subject, Francis W. 
prevents i i i un nife an en hold a t ove 2 . 
umace isin operation foc atnot be avo pee ein si fs this 7 caved about from time to time while being To finish a new floor, tell your paint dealer the number 
I have three kinds of mats in my household. On the pressed with a rather warm ae Of araicy a essential of square feet of floor to be filled and varnished. Have 
Porches th ign: an iron warm enough to scorch the pile. | ( 
ust fall on the tty pare whe Oe ca Be Sen ner have two kinds of linoleum in my home, the painted stain). Apply filler to new floor with brush, and wipe off 
off with ease, In the basement the mat is of fiber. It and the inlaid. I varnish the painted variety once a year with soft dry cloths. After dryin for forty-eight hours, 
gives excellent service there, but while it resided on the because I think this will increase its period of service; go over surface and rub smoot a 00 sandpaper. 
ront porch, I discovered that it was heavy to lift when _ and the inlaid covering is waxed so that it will not absorb Dust off and give floor two coats shellac. When dry, 
h rai the dirt. Not long ago I painted an old piece of linoleum apply two coats black prepared wax. ; a 
a storm. On my back porch steps I have rubber mats, which is on my attic floor. Many years of wear had re- floor is old but in fair condition, wipe surface wit 
fastened down secure] to catch the footprints of the moved some of the designs, which were painted on, so the rag dipped in turpentine and apply with brush one good 


i ; : : : i i in. t shellac or one coat floor varnish. 
delivery boys who bring supplies to the kitchen. new coats of paint made it appear very attractive again coat s Teihedicor ie aad eondition aces 


old coating with varnish remover. Then 


With Broom and Hose wipe surface with blag > remove 

all the remover. To get rid of stains, 

A3R00m and a long-handled dustpan are a part of my hada s silk baie! OS eae parts with liquid ceali” 
m8 apparatus; I use these devices for sweeping d acid applied with cheap brush, until all 


tee = I pa hal cae stains have been bleached out. Mix 


liquid oxalic by dissolving for several 

dr Rae hae eg days a large teaspoonful of oxalic acid 
grains in one pint water. After bleach- 

ing, apply tinted paste filler with varnish 
or paint brush and wipe clean with dry 


seme 2TBe Pieces of trash and dirt, while « dusting, mop 
epcher to dust the floors. For picking up crumbs 
or other i sweeper Is 

mustered into Ao surface soil, my carpet p 
twied “acum cleaner is used on all the rugs and carpets 
necesar week and more often if the dirt © sufficient to 
Ceasitate a cleaning, | always run the sweeper with the 


TS ig rags. 
a of re rug, never against it. This practice not only a hg 4 sa After drying for forty-eight hours, 
its lie erug appear more attractive but it also lengthens _ a ar sandpaper lightly with 00 sandpaper and 
© especially if it has a long nap. = WA ae | A ee apply two coats shellac or floor varnish, 

th oo allow my rugs to be hung over a line and beaten. ey cu ae Le LI y Then apply coat of prepared wax. ee 
is e first place this is not essential if a vacuum cleaner 0? vr Palen bakes oe a = uO a Old soft-wood floors in bad condition 
ae & chance, and moreover it is not advisable be- | ee Fins pee go ee ta should be filled with crack-filler and given 
ae the beating destroys the sizing and it strains and j two coats of good paint. Water, sun, 
fray vs the warp threads, In time it may cause them to ; moisture, or kicks will not mar it and it 
y. Ifa vacuum cleaner is not available, the rugs will “ can be retouched in a few minutes with 


last longer 3 ie .. - 0 See a, ome 
ger if they are g read on the ground and swept Pe \ a oe ee wax and elbow-grease. 
a “Baly, instead of being beaten. 7 i tage Pee ireeg i 3) ae oe Porch floors are subject to hard wear 
rug rear loose threads appear on the surface of a and weither exposure. emut® proper way 
With g ‘ pe ° As soon as I notice them, they are clipped to finis t em is y ing cracks w : 
rug ele. They never are pulled. When the edge of a crack-filler and then applying two coa 
made fone 7 refinished with a buttonhole stitch mS good oe ee era eee 
bathe the light rag Fuge beeen soiled, I give them a : use linoleum oroilcloth varnish, applied 
tidy sy Washing machine, using a rich soap suds in Ree Bate according to directions on can. 
Wash water. I put these rugs through at least 
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Why Science 
Says MENNEN'S 
for Your Baby 


Science has found that your baby’s deli- 
cate skin is always threatened by three 
dangers. They are Motsture, Friction and 
Infection. 

But the Mennen laboratory staff has 
perfected a defense against each danger— 
three contributions to your baby’s health 
and happiness. Since no towel can re- 
move all perspiration, urine and bath- 
water from the skin-folds, Mennen Bo- 
rated Talcum is made specially absorbent. 
Millions of tiny flecks (like drying 
sponges) draw inflaming moisture from the 
hidden tissues. 

To overcome the friction of bedding, 
clothing and baby’s own skin-folds— 
Mennen Borated Talcum covers the body 
with a smooth, slippery film that protects 
baby’s skin from irritating contacts. 

Infant skin is especially subject to in- 
fections—always unpleasant and often 
dangerous. But Mennen Borated Talcum 
combats this danger with a wonderful 
compound of therapeutic ingredients, 
mildly antiseptic and approved by lead- 
ing physicians. 

The famous Mennen formula includes 
five different ingredients, each one of prov- 
en value in promoting skin health. One 
affords cooling comfort; another is a 
splendid healing agent. One element was 
chosen for its antiseptic effect, while an- 
other helps to defeat friction. The fifth 
constituent increases the absorbency and 
counteracts acidity. 

Your baby needs the comfort and pro- 
tection of this pure, soft powder. Always 
sprinkle Mennen Borated Talcum on the 
tiny body before each nap, after every 
bath and change of diapers, and whenever 
baby cries. 


THe Mennen Company 


Newark. NJ. U.S. 4. 


Montreal, Quebee 


The Mennen Company, Limited, 


Why not let the children 
help keep the home fires 
burning? 


HE calendar is mighty proud of its 
present offering—October. Brisk, 
bright days inspire us to be up and 
doing, to take cross-country walks, 
to cheer at football games, to motor in gay 
country lanes, to enjoy the feel of painted 
leaves under our feet. This is no time to 
sigh when you look back at golden days 
spent at the seashore or wondrous weeks 
in camp. Even the jolliest vacation cannot 
supply the comforts of home. It can give us 
n change, a rest, and happy memories, but 
it ts nice to have a permanent abiding place 
to come back to. Anyone can keep house 
satisfactorily in the summer when family 
and friends wish. to spend 
most of their time out- 
doors. With the arrival of 
colder days and nights, 
folks turn to the hearth-side. 
It is now that American 
homes succeed or fail in 
maintaining the interest of 
everyone concerned. 
Sometimes I like to specu- 
late about the longer eve- 
Nnings and their relation to 
family life. Aren’t they in- 
fluential? At least the ties 
are much stronger in our 
country than they are in the 
tropics. I am inclined to 
believe that chilly weather 
and the pleasures provided 
by a home make a huge 
contribution to the estab- 
lishment of family bonds. 
And why not let the 
children help keep the home fires burning? 
Even the small boy won't protest at ‘' bring- 
ing in the wood” if he has a light weight 
carrier that he can handle easily. I made 
one last year out of jute from directions 
offered in the COMPANION. 


The wood carrier Mrs. Nichols refers to is 
crocheted in brown and burnt orange jute. (It’s 
illustrated above.) Directions for making it, as 
well as four other useful household articles, may 
be had for fifteen cents in stamps. Order CK-226. 


S TO the children, how about their play 
haunts? Is there a place for them to 
frolic on the misty, mizzly day? And the 
man of the house, does he have the most 
comfortable chair in the world plus a 
glowing reading lamp? Perhaps a workshop 
in the basement or elsewhere needs to be 
provided for the masculine members of the 
family—a nook in which nails may be 
driven and wood sawed. It’s amazing how 
much a workshop of this sort aids in getting 
odd jobs accomplished around the house! 
Right now the screens are to be taken 
down, repaired, oiled, or painted, and placed 
in storage. The storm doors and windows 
are to be put in readiness. If the walks are 
to be covered, now is the time to lay the 
boards. 

Fire prevention day is observed in many 
communities during this month, so this is 
an opportune occasion to bring the atten- 
tion of all the household to the danger of 
fires, the necessity of using common sense 
and precautions to avoid them. First, the 
burning of waste papers in a fireplace or 
furnace is hazardous, for if the draft is 
strong, a piece of burning paper may sail 
up the chimney and set somebody’s house 
on fire. 

It is an excellent plan to have the flue 
cleaned out. If lined with soot, there is a 
possibility of trouble. This black deposit 
may burn. Anyway it serves as a conductor 
of heat; the more soot there is in the flue, 
the larger is the amount of warmth that 


IT have two hobbies—mak- 
ing scrapbooks and reno- 
vating furniture 


The Calendar 


Brings in October, with its home appeal 


By NELL B. NICHOLS 


Come, friend, my fire is burning bright; 
A fire’s no longer out of place; 


How clear it glows! (There’s frost to-night.) 


It looks white winter in the face. 


THOMAS CONSTABLE. 


escapes through it instead of entering the 
rooms. In other words, it is a saving of 
money and fuel to keep all flues clean. 


_ After all this is attended to, maybe Father's 
interest can be further stimulated in the ap- 
pearance of the floors in the home. Anyway it 
will do no harm to call his attention to the 
article on page 39. 


SUPPOSE I differ from very few home- 

makers in my ability to think of a 
hundred and one articles I should like to 
buy in October to make my home cozier, 
prettier, and more up-to-date. It is sur- 
prising how helpful little touches are in 
creating a new environment. Maybe a new 
wastebasket set here and 
there will do the trick. Try 
covering a tin one with wall- 
paper or cretonne to match 
the room it’s to be used in, 


chair, a little table or two, 
an added vase or cushion, 


may give the room quite a 
changed appearance. 

You'll find a basket to fit 
every room, in the Picture Sec- 
tion; and a table for every 
corner, on page 36. 


in popularity in October, 
forit can be the most satisfy- 
ing of rooms on a misty au- 
tumn morning. If the head 
of the house inquires the 
whereabouts of his compass so he can find 
his way to work through the fog, I know 
right then and there that a cooking frenzy 
will brighten the hours for me. I am an ex- 
ponent of cheerful, lovable kitchens. And 
then, of course, I admire those that are also 


convenient workrooms. Cabinets are step- 


savers. I wouldn't be without one. Then 


there are broom closets which house the clean- 
ing tools, built-in receptacles for ironing 
boards, cabinets for the equipment used in - 
taking care of the sink, and many other kinds 
of storage conveniences. Every woman who 


finds her cupboard and cabinet space too 


small will be interested in these various units 


which may be added or installed to increase 
its size as the opportunity arises. 


An attractive corner in my kitchen is a 


shelf on which some of my ‘‘cooking library”’ 
and a book or two of poems are kept. 
(Underneath hang three decoratively color- 
ful little pitchers.) It is amazing how much 
pleasant reading or study can be done 
during the few odd moments while waiting 
for the potatoes to boil or 
the vegetables to finish 
processing. 


On receipt of a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope Mrs. 
Nichols will be glad to send 
you further information about 
all the household articles de- 
scribed in the Calendar. 


ee little kitchen tools 
which I have tested re- 
cently are a cutter for slicing 
fruitsand vegetables in mak- 
ing salads, and a milk skim- 
mer which siphons the cream 
out of the bottleinto a pitch- 
er. They are both great helps. 

In October the pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and squash 
may be canned. I use the 
pressure cooker for them. 
as is recommended by the 


and enamel the inside a 
brilliant color. Slip-over 
covers, window hangings, 4 


all—or even one of these— 


VEN the kitchen gains 


Jolly letters from home 
may be just the moral 
support needed 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN ION 


There’s lots father can do, 
foo, around the place at 
this time of year 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Home Economics, for canning 
all vegetables. At this season, too, I always 
dry a few celery leaves, sprigs of mint, and 
bunches of parsley by placing them on the 
radiator. Whendry, they arerubbed through 
a sieve and stored in separate cans, tightly 
covered. Theyadd zesttomanyawintermeal. 

Indoor gardening begins this month. 
Why not give the children a few plants to 
care for during the winter? We have fun 
transplanting a few compact, hardy tomato 
and pepper plants in large pots and placing 
these in a sunny kitchen window. The few 
tiny tomatoes picked were a treat. Then 
we have planted date seeds, and by being 
patient, for they grow slowly, we have been 
delighted with the little palms. Grapefruit 
seeds always are planted to produce lovely 
foliage for the dining table. 


And do plant some bulbs. Miss Tabor tells 
exactly how to go about it on page 46. And 
perhaps you can make eome moncy for Christ- 
mas 2 going into the ‘“‘weed’’ business. Sce 
page O35. 


R a Saturday afternoon holiday noth- 
ing is better exercise than a nut- 
gathering party. Supper may be cooked in 
the woods over a camp fire; the food will 
taste wonderfully good, the fire will feel 
fine, and the absence of flies and other 
insects, driven away by cold weather, will 
add charm to the event. There are acorns, 
chestnuts, hazelnuts, hickory nuts, walnuts, 
and beechnuts at this season. Which re- 
minds me, by the way, of my new nut 
cracker. I find that it removes the shell 
with ease and seldom breaks the kernels or 
meats. Every home needs at least two 
crackers, one for the kitchen and the other 
for the fireside or living-room. 

Speaking of good times in October, let’s 
not hug our own firesides too selfishly. 
Let’s give some informal social affairs, 
attend worth-while concerts that need the 


 gupport of the community, visit the moving- 


picture shows to see what our children are 
viewing on the screen, go to club committee 
meetings, send for book catalogues, and I 
want to say, make scrapbooks. My family 
says I have two hobbies, cutting out 
articles and pictures from magazines and 
pasting them into books, and hunting and 
renovating dilapidated furniture. I always 
add that folks who have hobbies never are 


bored with life. And being bored—well, | 


that’s almost a sin. 


Why not try a “‘Rough-and-Ready” Party like 
the one described on page 55. And as for hobbies, 
there’s fancy cooking, as well as fancywork, 
and gardening, and Good Looks—all in this 
number of the Companion. 


| ee but not least, do not 
forget to write jolly let- 
ters to the boys and girls 
who are away at school, 
especially for the first time. 
The first few weeks are apt 
to be a little difficult and 
lonely, and news from home 
may be just the moral sup- 
port needed. I keep alittle 
pad hung up in my kitchen, 
so that I can jot down items 
I want to remember when 
writing to members of the 
family and special friends. 
And I also have an en- 
velope for clippings that 
may be of interest. If 
you haven’t tried these 
“first-aids’’ to letter writ- 
ing, I can recommend them. 
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in your home, $6.25 is all you need, no matter : 
= 2° where your home may be. : 
This $6.25 will bring you: 


An Electric Carpet Beater 


Every housewife knows that rugs must be ‘beaten. So, The 
Hoover Beats! Every particle of deeply-embedded, nap-cut- 
ting grit is gently dislodged and vibrated to the surface. 


An Electric Carpet Sweeper 


As it Beats, The Hoover Sweeps ! Its soft-bristled brush gathers 
up all beaten-out dirt and even stubbornest clinging litter, 
straightens crushed nap and revives colors, 


- 


eEvecece 


An Electric Suction Cleaner 


As it Beats and Sweeps, The Hoover also Air-Cleans! Pow. 
erful suction draws all the dirt dustlessly into the Hoover bag. 


Three kinds of cleaning, all combined in one Operation! It is 
easy to understand why your rugs will wear years longer when, 
you see how immaculately clean The Hoover keeps them. 


And it’s no task at all! You simply glide The Hoover back 
and forth, in long, slow, easy strokes. 


Then, your dusting. How many corners and crevices there 
are, in the home and its furnishings, where dust may collect! 


A Most Remarkable Set of Air-Cleaning Tools : 
They snap together—anidl lock tight! In a minute you're ready ; 
to “dust” and air-clean draperies and furnishings. There’s a 
cleaning tool for every purpose. No stooping or stretching. 
A swivel joint where the tool attaches relieves your wrist of i 


any twisting strain. Every feature of design thus considers 
your comfort and convenience. And it’s dustless d usting ! 


Just imagine housecleaning with a Hoover! No rugs to take 
up; no dusty beating or sweeping; no tired arms or aching 
back. And many, many hours saved, for rest and pleastire. 


THE HOOVER COMP 
ANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO ‘ p > 1 . . +d 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners You need a Hoover! See your Authorized Hoover Dealertod aye 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario: For $6.25 he will deliver your Hoover, complete. The few 
5 remaining payments are so small they'll be no burden at all. 
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“ET me tell you something. If you would like to 

become a writer without much work, ask 

a man what he objects to about women’s 

looks. Ask one man if you want to do an 

article. Six will fill a book. And if you 

really pune the subject, oe no doubt but what 
you may have as many volumes on the coun 

H. G. Wells. : ie 

Yes, I’ve asked them. Bankers, brokers, and busi- 

nessmen. Artists and actors. Doctors and dentists. 
Editors and engineers. Tall men, short men. Fat 
men, thin men. Old men, young men. Bachelors 
and benedicts. Lovers of, or indifferent to, women. 
In the cause of Good Looks, they’ve all had a chance 
to speak. And oh, my sisters, how I’ve used my 
ears! 
_ [ve heard us criticized for everything from the dye 
in our hair to the wrinkle in our stockings. I ama 
bureau of information on the failings of our sex. Any 
day I could start a campaign for the betterment of 
feminine exteriors, with every plank in my platform 
crafted by men. 

Still, they are nice, those men. Hardly a one of 
them but what wanted it made clear that they love 
us in spite of it all. Most of them had to be urged to 
testify—that is, at first. No, they said, politely, 
they couldn’t think of anything they objected to in 
women. No, they objected gallantly, there wasn’t 
a thing they didn’t like about women—not a thing 
except their absence. 

But somehow I felt that, chivalrously withheld, 
there was a story. When you interview, you know, 
A learn to wait and wait to learn. That’s what I 

id. 


f pete first thing I discovered was that men don’t 

agree on us any more than they agree on politics or 

brands of cigarettes. I had a theory that thinness” 
was fashionable. That all men would second the 

young editor with the skinny complex who said, 

““T object to obesity. Being skinny myself, I can’t 

see that any woman is good-looking unless she’s 

skinny.” 

Then along came Ralph Barton and smashed my 
theory with the opinion that the popular boyish 
figure ‘“‘in most cases amounts to an emaciation which 
would make a good family doctor or anyone who has ever 
seen a Greek statue burst into tears.” 

Now, I ask you—what’s the use of dieting? 

Bad carriage is another matter. Here you have uni- 
formity of thought. Men all hate slumping, round 
shoulders, an ungraceful walk or careless carriage. As 
one man said, “‘A woman can’t help the nose she’s born 
with—but she can stand up and hold her stomach in.” 
He’s a lawyer and a Harvard man, and I agree with him. 

But let’s talk about feet. For this is a subject on which 
men have definite dislikes. Advertising men and golf 
professionals agree that wrinkled stockings are taboo. 
Rundown heels, shabby footwear. Yellow, woolen, open- 
work lace, or rolled stockings. Cheap, fancy shoes. 
Square-toed shoes and the brogues you see in Boston. 
Sandals that exhibit the contour of the little toe. Feet 
jammed into overtight shoes. Calves that run down to 
the ankle. And shoes cut down to the sole. These are 
just a few of the evils of feet as they appear to the eyes of 
men. I learned from several that they always Judge a 
woman by her feet. And I’m inclined to the opinion that 
the way to most men’s hearts must be well shod. 

On the subject of hands and arms, they are not so 
verbal. Fingers, however, should not be short. Hands 
should not be broad, coarse-skinned, or red. Arms should 
be neither red nor dimpled, and not so generously dis- 
played when on the street. Finger nails should not be 
dirty, too large, too highly burnished, or shaped too much 
like stilettos. Otherwise, a hand is worth the holding. 

This sentiment might also be applied to hair, according 
to the men. Poor dears, some of them have such dif- 
ficulty keeping theirs that I don’t wonder they think 
women who bob are more daring than discreet. There is, 
however, a division of opinion on this subject. The bob 
has its champions and its opponents. If it’s straight and 
hangs like a mop, however, one man doesn’t like it, 
If it’s frizzy and going in all directions with no two 
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Her face has no secrets from him 
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Good Looks 


“What Men Don’t Like” 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH BARTON 


All of a piece, including posture. 


hairs keeping company, it antagonizes another man. 

One man said he drew the line on bobs for fat women 
with blond hair that looks like a hay rick. Another said 
that no woman past middle age should indulge in a hair 
cut. This man was young. Pressed to be specific, he 
placed thirty as a limit. His testimony was ruled out. 

The prize for an opinion goes to the man who said that 
it wasn’t bobbing that bothered him so much as the con- 
versation that goes with it. ‘The greatest pest of 1924,” 
he opined, “is the girl who week after week after week 
asks you, ‘Shall I bob my hair?’—and hasn’t the courage 
to do it. You wish to heaven she’d bob and get it over 
with, and you’re tempted to take the horse clippers and 
do it yourself. Though the best plan would probably 
be to guillotine her!” 

This last judgment, I fear, also applies to the woman 
with dyed hair. There seems to be a general masculine 
aversion to hair that’s been “fooled with.”” No cham- 
pions have come forward to date. 

In considering criticism of the features, I was amused 
by the fact that the ears were not mentioned. Pug noses 
were to be deleted; also plucked and penciled eyebrows, 
beaded eyelashes, and over-made-up lips. y guess 18 
that the feminine ear has been out so little lately that 
men have forgotten it. 


Worl that I could say as much for lips and noses. 
As advertising features for cosmetics, they have 
demonstrated what bad publicity methods can do. We 
women are very foolish. We flaunt the lipstick and flap 
the powder puff as if we’d never heard of red rags and 
bulls. And then we wonder why men roar. | 

Cosmetics is a ticklish business, because it’s a purely 
feminine one. A man may hesitate to criticize you be- 
cause you're getting a double chin (his being triple). He 
may think twice before saying anything about your 
stockings, knowing how hard it is to keep his own from 
wrinkling. But on the question of cosmetics he’s un- 
hampered, for this vice is confined to the feminine gender. 

Frankly, I was nervous when they began talking about 
cosmetics. But only one man was brutal. ‘“‘ When I find 
they use rouge,” he said (and he’s a tremendous beau), 
“when I find they use rouge, I’m through.”” Yet, some- 
how, you know, I have a feeling that he overrates his 
detective ability. 

Pressed to a final opinion, most of the men I talked to 
revealed a cosmetic creed to which even a Good Looks 
editor could subscribe. In the words of a tolerant man, 
“I don’t object to anything a woman does to improve 
herself, if it improves her.”’ 

A dangerous if—this—but again the men have perti- 
nent advice: ‘Don’t hit us in the eye with it,’’ they beg. 
‘“‘Make it less obvious. We want it subtle or not at all.” 
And again, ‘‘ The test for the use of cosmetics is ‘Can you 
stretch your imagination to believe it is natural?’”’ 

Now, the inference I draw is that the less public saying 
and doing about cosmetics, the better. Two very good 
feminine slogans might be: ‘‘ Powder in private,” and 
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“Don’t let even your 
Hp stick is doing. % Powder puff know what zeur 
seems to be the practice and n 
of make-up to which men take exeaption. phe’ are 
artists, not prudes. And as a matter of fact, who 
enone eg Siac wae port gts to defend the ob- 
e whitewas i 
of Festina aa It’s a losing ease. or the vulgarity 
very much better plan as I see it, j i 
from the back-to-nature suggestion. Ree eee 
reat pe lenge: Pa any clever woman couldn’t 
ake-up to keep up wit 
man's imagination P up with the stretch of a 
0 the evidence would define the 

woman who’s in favor. But all I got was nab tie 
down on the doll baby and another on the mannish 
woman. The doll baby, they thought, should be 
flattened out for a magazine cover. And of the 
masculine type they said that it was no good trying 
to beat them (the men) at their own game. 

There were hard words for the sheepish followers 
of style. John La Gatta is a rooter for individuality. 
And so is Frederick Collins (the friend of royalty 
and the governors, you know). He said sadly, “The 
joy has gone out of life. All women look alike now- 
adays, especially with their hats on. You might as 


well go out in the morning, take one look, and go 
back home.” 


heory 


O*® COURSE, many other odd failings and blem- 
ishes were ascribed to us. Such as cheap per- 
fume, raucous, raspy, whiney, or squeaky voices, 
dismal faces, unbecoming hats, uncalled-for giggles, 
bracelets that clink, earrings like chandeliers that 
shake and wobble, knickerbockers in the city, and 
the sad attempt to be an aged flapper. 

Lee Wilson Dodd described his pet aversion with, 
“When art is too precise in every part.” But not 
many of them found fault with us on that score. I 
regret to say that there were many pleas for less 
slovenliness. As our artist said, ‘‘A woman of fifty 
pounds with round shoulders, dressed like Gloria 
Swanson, and walking like a camel might besuperb— 
if she were only neat about it.”” Quoting Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, “It is more than beautiful, my 
dear,”’ said his majesty when the princess showed him 
her lovely moss rose, “It is more than beautiful—it is 
neat.” 

But I must tell you about The Postscript Man. He’s 
had an awful shock. I asked his opinion, of course. I 
wouldn’t think of writing an article without it. And he 
assures me that he was dumfounded. He hadn’t seen 
anything wrong with the current girl; she seemed perfect 
to him. And then somebody tipped him off (to quote 
him), ‘‘That Miss A’s red lips are the product of some- 


thing called a lipstick; that Miss B’s beautiful auburn 


hair is the result of a dip in the dyepot, that Miss C’s 
glorious raven curls are produced by mechanical means, 
that Miss D’s cheeks are laid on with something in the 
nature of a paint brush—and so on through the 
alphabet.”’ 

As this article goes to press he’s still too shocked to ex- 
press an opinion. He says, ‘‘ Perhaps later, when I re- 
cover from my present state of collapse—if I ever do. 


The guillotine’ ll get her if she ‘‘don’t watch out” 


Let’s Give Them What They Want: I hold no brief for 
make-up that hits you in the eye. I’m for going back to 
nature, too—by means of careful diet, proper cleansing, 
anti-wrinkle tactics, and well-directed stimulation that sar 
bring back to listless skins that sweet and vibrant look o 
youth. Then, the right foundation laid, I’m not he 
the artful aid that cosmetics give: rouge that matches an 
that knows its place, powder that works without osten- 
tation, and lipstick that keeps its illusions. ., 
I’ve tried to include in a little leaflet, ‘““Back-to-Nature, 
the secrets of that natural-looking charm that every face 
desires. If you’d like a copy, send a stamped addressed 
envelope to Hazel Rawson Cades, Good Looks Editor, 
Woman’s Home Companion, New York City. Please re- 
member, too, that if you have any questions about 
Looks, I shall be glad to have you consult me. 
letter will, of course, be answered confidentially. 


Your 
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“A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH,” BY T. K. HANNA 
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a 


that a beautiful skin does not depend on youth” 


‘Science and everyday experience teach 


(How long Can a woman keep the 
charm of cA skin you love to Touch’? 


At TWENTY —is a woman’s skin 


always fresh and fair? 


At thirty—must it begin to fade? 
In romance — yes. But not in 
actual life. 


Science and the woman of forty 


Science and everyday experience teach 
that a beautiful skin does not depend 
On youth. 


A woman of forty may have a fresh, 
Clear, dazzling complexion. A girl of 
twenty may have a skin that is dull and 
sallow, disfigured by blackheads or 
ugly little blemishes. 


Copyright, 1921, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


-WOODBURY'S 


Give your skin daily the right treat- 
ment, and you can keep it smooth, 
clear, flawless, long after youth is passed. 
For your skin never loses its power to 
respond. Each day it changes —old skin 
dies and new takes its place. This new 
skin you can make what you will. 


Daily care is essential 


Find the special treatment that your skin 
needs in the booklet of famous skin treat- 
ments wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Make this treat- 
ment a daily habit! 

Before long you will notice a wonderful 
improvement in the whole tone of your 


complexion. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
lasts a month or six weeks. Or you can get 
it in convenient 3-cake boxes. Get your 
Woodbury’s today! 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS Co. 
210 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents — Please send me your miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin Preparations, containing: 


A trial-size cake of W oodbury's Facial Soap 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Shin 

‘You Love to Touch." 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Limited. 210 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. Eng/ssf 
ae H.C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, Lon on, 


ee eRe ere or ae eee Slate ia dave easeeakad 
Cut out the coupon and send it to us today! : 
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It takes more than 
hammers and saws 
and cedar boards 
to make the LANE 


Ir you could follow the building 
of a LANE Red Cedar Chest from 
the time the trees are felled, you 
would understand why it is so 
beautiful, so fragrant, so unusu- 
ally enduring and ‘secure. 


LANE permanently retains the 
natural oil by treating the wood 
in specially constructed kilns. 
This oil destroys moth larve and 
preserves the cedar. Without it, 
a cedar chest might just as well 
be made from any other wood. 
The cedar used is fully 34” thick. 
Workmanship, too, is of the most 
skilful sort. Corners are doubly 
interlocked. Panels are insepa- 
rably joined. ‘The snug-fitting 
top is Yale locked. 

Because the LANE is built to 
last for generations, because it 
affords sure protection from 
moths, dust and dampness, and 
because it is a charming piece of 
furniture in every size and style, 
be satisfied with no other kind, 
Look for the name inside the lid. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Altavista, Virginia 


Band-sawing is the first step in the build- 
ing of Lane Cedar Chests. The finest “sort 
ble graining cflects are obtained by this opera- 
tion. If your furniture or department store 
cannot supply you with the genuine Lanr, 
write to us for name of dealer who can. 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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Side elevation, with porch 


Rear elevation, facing east or south 


To Be Built of Stucco 


A seven-room house with garage attached 


HE limitations imposed upon the 

architect in designing a small house 

to-day are, in many cases, quite 

complex. To be successful, a house 
must be designed to provide, first, for an 
economical use of the land; second, for an 
economical plan; and third, for convenient 
use as a servantless house, with possible 
accommodations for a maid on the third 
floor, if this arrangement should at any time 
be desired. 

If these features are carefully worked out, 
a house will have a high mortgage value, 
and, therefore, a good resale value. More- 
over, as the majority of houses to-day are 
constructed on mortgage loans, the banks 
are very much interested in the architect’s 
plans and his methods of construction. 
Good plans mean a better built house and 
therefore a safer investment. 

Since the advent of the automobile, our 
mode of living has been undergoing a 
gradual and quite radical change. People 
who formerly lived in tenements or stuffy 
apartments within the city, have found that 
the inexpensive transportation provided by 
the automobile has made it possible for 
them to live in the suburbs or in the rural 
districts where living is much cheaper and 


By A. RAYMOND ELLIS 


where they are much happier and healthier. 
And while it is not easy to get servants in 
these locations, if isolated, it is not difficult 
to take care of a small house if properly 
designed, and that is the reason for the strict 
limitations placed upon the planning of a 
small house to-day. 

The development of the small house has 
been found very profitable in the develop- 
ment of large tracts of land. In some places 
companies have been formed to loan the 
money to the home builder for the purchase of 
the land and the erecting of the house. These 
companies furnish plans and also do the 
building, distributing the business to con- 
tractors and material men who as stock- 
holders furnish the money to finance it. This 
not only returns them a good interest on the 
invested money, but also insures them a good 
profit on their work, without competition. 
This method of course makes the cost of the 
house somewhat more than it would be if the 
home owner obtained his plans and had com- 
petitive bids on them, and placed his contract 
with the lowest bidder. 

There are so many details that enter into 


the construction of a house that, in order to 
protect your investment and reduce the cost, 
the plans and specifications must be very 
clear, and should have nostrings attached to 
them. Properly drawn plans cannot be ob- 
tained for little or nothing, unless the plans 

are sold at a low price in order to get a 

greater compensation in the construction of 

the house or in some other way. 

The house illustrated contains a combi- 
nation of features much in vogue at the 
present time in the best small houses, such 
as: 

The attached garage, so that the latter may 
be heated from the house heater; 

The connected living-room and dining- 
room, an excellent feature permitting both 
to open onto the porch, which in winter 
can be enclosed and used as a sun parlor; 
and 

The combined serving-room and breakfast 
alcove, a popular and practical feature for 
lessening kitchen work. 

The arrangement of the kitchen, break- 
fast alcove, and dining-room, which may 
face east or south as preferred, insures 
pleasant rooms in the morning when they 
are most in use. 

In order to [conTINUVED ON PAGE 45] 
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DITOR’S NOTE: 


Approximate estimates 


of the cost of Construction of this house will 


be sent, with any info 
receipt of a large enve 
Mr. Ellis has 
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illustrate this design more clearly, I have 
shown the two elevations which are not 
shown in the perspective sketch. 

The foundations are of concrete. Above 
the foundations the walls are of frame 
covered with white or cream-colored stucco 
on the exterior, and lathed and plastered on 
the inside. The piazza floor is of square red 
quarry tile. The roof may be covered with 
wooden shingles or slate or asbestos shingles 
in several shades. 

One enters the house through the inter- 
esting little vestibule with floor of green 
glazed tile, and steps into an attractive hall, 
from which the living-room opens hospi- 
tably atthe right. At the left this main hall 
connects with a passageway which in turn 
cofmects with both the kitchen and the 
garage. This rear entry also contains a 
toilet-room and the stairs to the cellar. 

The accessibility of the kitchen to the 
entire house—so that one may breakfast, 
dine, or have tea where one will—and yet 
its complete isolation, so far as its activities 
and cooking odors are concerned. are 
features that every housekeeper will ap- 
preciate. 

The cellar contains a laundry, vegetable 
closet, coal bins, heating plant, and toilet- 
room with concrete floor and steps enclosed 
in a hatchway leading outside. 

In many houses four chambers are re- 
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quired on the second floor. In this plan I 
have made the Owner’s chamber the largest 
and most commodious, with two other 
chambers of good size and ample closet 
space, all conveniently located in relation 
to the bathroom; the fourth chamber is 
built over the Garage. This unit can be 
omitted and built on at any time desired, 
if neceasary to reduce the cost, or if it is not 
required. The same is true of the attic 
which can be left unfinished, but there ig 
room enough and the plan provides for a 
maid’s room and bath. The attic is reached 
by a small flight of inclosed stairs leading 
from the main second-floor hall. 

The first- and second-floor hall, living- 
room, and dining-room may be finished in 
oak or gumwood stained and waxed. The 
floors of the principal rooms may be of oak 
or maple. The chambers are finished in 
whitewood painted and enameled in ivory 
with floors of maple. The bathroom has a 
tile floor and wainscot, with a built-in tub 
with enameled iron fixtures and woodwork 
finished in white enamel. The kitchen and 
serving-room woodwork and plaster is 
Painted and enameled white, which makes 
a durable sanitary finish. The walls below 
the chair rail are finished in gray enamel 
and the walls and ceiling above in white 
enamel. The floor is covered with black and 
white linoleum. 
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You can reach the porch through a French window directly from the dining-room. 
when meals are being serred outdoors 


Cleans 
Polishes 
Protects 


OHNSON’S Liquid Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects—in one operation. It rejuvenates varnish and gives 
a delightful air of immaculate cleanliness wherever used, 
Imparts a beautiful, glass-like polish which will not gather 
dust and lint or show finger prints, Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
takes all the drudgery from dusting. Easy to apply and polish. 


For Beautiful Floors and Linoleum 


Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean easier if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It brings out the 
pattern and color—protects linoleum from wear—and imparts a beau- 
tiful, dry, dirt-repellent surface which washes off like a piece of glass. 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal polish for all of your floors. It 
will make them beautiful—easy to care for—they won’t be slippery 
—and will not heel print. 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit—$3.50 


This Offer Consists of 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush....... -.. $3.50 


1—Pint Johnson’s Liguid Wax.......... tiecowe, 275. 
for polishing linoleum, Aoors and furniture 
1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor.................. 40 
for cleaning floors before waxing 
1I—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying.......... 25 
$4.90 


A Saving of $1.40! 
This Offer is Good at All Stores 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, 
hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot 
furnish this outfit, mail your order and $3.50 
direct to us. See coupon below, 


Home Beautifying at the best paint or hardware 
stores in your neighborhood. Or mail us 10c to 
cover postage and wrapping. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory— Brantford) 


your special $4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit. 


My: Dealer 16.ciss eas seiin cane eisiti rete douwchecinl chat. 
My Name TP eee eee cecrceccccceccecsecccccececes CO ecccrecceces 


My Address.........ccccseccogpesscecessecectececececessee. 


City ang State. 4..).C 0B G........................ 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on | 


I am enclosing $3.50 for which Bicone end me, postpaid, 


-«« THIS COUPON IS WORTH $1.40... 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. W.H.C. 10, RACINE,WIS. 
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THE CUSTOM-CORSETED LOOK 


224 Fourth Avenue 


he imperious gesture of Fashion’s Finger 
commands the youthful outline. The lines 
of youth, however, do not exist on the sur- 
face of your smartly fashioned gown. They 
must begin ’neath stitch and seam. 


Correct corsetry is the answer. It gives you 
the unruffled poise and exquisite charm that 
are hand in hand with the ingenuous lines and 
fearless simplicity of youth. 


The: Art of Looking Young prohibits every- 
thing forced and artificial. Perfect ease, nat- 
ural and unrestrained, is the necessary counter- 
sign of Youth. 


There is no corset like the P. N. Practical 
Front. The patented, exclusive, flexible In- 
ner Elastic Vest brings the instant feeling of 
perfect ease and fit. It retains the individual- 
ity of the wearer while preserving the lines of 
youth. It gives the body a fresh fitting daily. 


Let the Practical Front mould and hold your 
figure in the mode of the hour, gently touch- 
ing it with the magic wand of grace and love- 
liness. Models for every figure, $5 upwards to 


$12. Write for new booklet, ‘““The Mirrors of 


Youth and Beauty.” 


PAT’ U-S-‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, INC. 


New York 


Planting the Spring Garden 


Bulbs for border, lawn, and thicket 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


By GRACE TABOR 


OTHING in the world is 
more thrilling than 
spring’s first Crocus, un- 


less it is an earlier Snowdrop or 
bloom of Winter Aconite; and the 
quantity of bulbs of all the spring- 
blooming bulbous tribe that is 
annually handled throughout the 
country is simply staggering. 
Great numbers of these are for 
winter forcing of course, this 
being so easy and such a delightful enter- 
prise for anyone, anywhere; but still greater 
numbers go into gardens and parks. 

Yet there are few plantings of bulbs ever 
seen that measure up to what they might in 
general garden effect as well as in spec- 
tacular display. For most gardeners are too 
eagerly planning the gencral summer show 
in their domain to take special thought for 
the spring—and it takes very special thought 
to use the spring flowering bulbs as lavishly 
as they may and should be used, without. 
interfering with the later blooming peren- 
nials. 

This year is an especially important one 
in the bulb end of gardening, since Quaran- 
tine Number 37 will be again operative 
after 1925 and the great product of Holland 
will thereafter be cut off from the gardens of 
this country. This quarantine embargo has 
been partially and temporarily lifted to 
admit certain highly desirable species of 
which there were almost none in the United 
States; so it behooves all of us to secure at 
least a few of these, since propagation of 
them here is never undertaken on a scale 
adequate to supply the demand. 


A Trio of Early Bloomers 


ONTRARY to my usual custom I am 

going to talk about the bulbs them- 
selves before talking about the best way of 
using them; for some are not well known 
and some are hardly known at all, and there- 
fore until they are explained, anything 
about their use will be unintelligible. There 
is the Winter Aconite, for example. It is 
not at all common even in large and impor- 
tant gardens, yet it is one of the things that 
every garden should boast, though there 
may not be room for more than a single 
clump of the bulbs. Its official name is 
Eranthis Hyemalis and it is extremely 
hardy, therefore everywhere desirable. It 
likes best a position that is partly shady, 
which means of course that it will grow 
under trees or shrubs, or in a shady place 
anywhere among perennials. It begins to 
bloom as soon as the frost leaves the 
ground, literally; and its bright yellow 
flowers are as brilliant as sunlight in the 
shadowy spots which it illumines. 

Of course the Crocus needs no introduc- 
ing anywhere, but it seems proper to speak 
of it right here since it follows on the heels 
of the Winter Aconite with its flowers; and 
in the most effective use of both that I 


know—at Willowmere, the estate 
of the late Admiral Aaron Ward 
—they are combined, a great 
rainbow of named varieties of 
Crocus on a slope under high 
trees melting on either side into a 
scattering of the Crocus (seed- 
lings of the original planting) 
and masses of Winter Aconite. Jur 

These two and the Snowdrop, 
which is Galanthus Nivalis, to be 
had in a double-flowered form as well as 
single, constitute a trio of early bloomers 
that are especially adapted to naturalizing. 
The Snowdrop frequently blooms before the 
snow is gone, in northern regions; so be- 
tween the three it is generally assured that 
three weeks of bloom at least are provided— 
prohably four. 

Of these three, the Crocus will grow 
practically anywhere, in shade or sunlight, 
on lawn or in meadow or in woods; and it 
will continue to grow and go to seed and 
spread in any one of these places, providing 
the leaves are never cut or pulled until they 
are fully ripened and dead. Hence I never 
advise scattering Crocus through a lawn, 
as is sometimes done, for the grass of a 
lawn invariably will need clipping long 
before the Crocus will have had time to 
mature; and though such clipping does not 
always kill out the bulbs it weakens them 
and they gradually dwindle both in num- 
bers, and in flowers of those remaining. 

This is true of all other bulbous plants 
also. Whatever they may be, never allow 
the leaves to be destroyed until they have 
turned brown and dried up—which is the 
sign that all of the activity of the plant has 
ceased for the season, and that it is there- 
fore fully prepared for its next season. For 
bulbs always prepare a season in advance 
and will never bloom unless permitted to do 
this, though they may remain alive and 
active indefinitely and annually send up 
their leaves. 


A Shade Lover 


HE third of this trio, the Galanthus, 

ought never to be planted in the sun as 
the bulbs are extremely sensitive to its heat 
on the ground around them during mid- 
summer. But if the ground is not exposed 
to this baking effect, these will do as well in 
sun as in shade. Since it is practically 
impossible to shade the ground during 
summer however without shading the area 
generally, we call them shade-loving, and 
put them under trees, under shrubs or 
dense perennials, or on the shady side of 
walls or buildings. They will increase in 
numbers even as the Crocus does, pro- 
viding the soil is mellow and favorable to 
their delicate organization. The bulbs are 
very small and need to be set close together 
—almost touching, in fact—under about 
three to four inches of earth, for best effect. 
Solitary specimens [CONTINUED ON PAGE 49] 


Some day 
a debutante 


The same mild daily cleansing that has retained 
mother’s schoolgirl complexion will give baby, 
when she gtfows up, an attractive, wholesome 


skin for which she will always thank you. 


debutante! That little bundle of flut— Wash your face with soothing Palmolive. Then 
baby. Mother remembers her own début, massage it gently intotheskin. Rinse thoroughly. 
not so many years ago. The thrill of parties, at- Then repeat both the washing and rinsing. If your 
tentions, popularity. Some day baby, too, will skin is inclined to dryness, apply a touch of good 
make her bow. Will she be lovely, attractive— cold cream—that is all. 
popular? Or will she be handicapped by a poor Do this regularly, and particularly before re- 


complexion—a wallflower? tiring. Sallow, unattractive skin 
Mother's duty to baby is obvious. The tender no longer excusable 
rose-petal skin needs the same simple care that Thus in a simple manner, millions since the days 
Palm and olive oils mother’s does. Constant attention, the thorough of Cleopatra have found beauty and charm. 
nothing else—give cleansing that dermatologists recommend, will No medicaments are necessary. Just remove the ib 
nature's green calor give baby, when she Brows up, The complexion day's accumulations of dirt ailand perspiration 
oe Eeeliog neap that others envy—men admire. cleanse the pores, and nature will be kinc to you. . | 
For by this simple method, superior to costly Your skin will be of fine texture. Your color will i, ae 
beauty treatments, the complexion is built, be good. Wrinkles will not be the problem as the Mf 
wholesomely protected, with a result which ren- years advance. \ 
ders cosmetics, powders unnecessary or of second- Avoid this mistake 
ary importance. For if the skin itself is right, py not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given ¥ 
artificial aids are little needed. above. Donot think any green soap, or represented 7 ? 


A simple, wholesome ‘‘beauty treatment” as of a and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. 
—do this just one week—then note results The Palmolive habit will keep that schoolgirl 


lexion. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But mever COMPICX | 

leave ru on Over miele If a do, they clog the And it costs but roc the cake! So little that . 

res, often enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- millions let it do for their bodies what it does for . 
fates often File: They must be washed _ their faces. Obtain a cake today. Note the differ- 

away. ence just one week makes. 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 25¢ The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


quality for only 


10c 
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_ BEECH-NUT 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 

Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 

and Preserves 


BEECH-NUT 
CONFECTIONS 


Beech-Nut Mints, Caramels 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


i ee 


O those Mothers who watch their children’s 

food, Beech-Nut wishes continued success 
and happiness. May they grow in numbers and 
in watchfulness! They are the best friends of the 
rising generation and the best friends of Beech- 
Nut. Every year at the Beech-Nut Home of 
Flavor, in the Mohawk Valley, New York State, 
thousands of visitors see with their own eyes how 
Beech-Nut foods are made. From these visitors 
the Beech-Nut gospel of pure food and enchanting 
flavor has spread through the land. 


Flavor! Pure, lingering flavor—that is the secret 
and the romance of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Smiling southern sunshine—plump, flavory pea- 
nuts—and then the smooth golden butter, made 
in big sun-flooded rooms where the historic Mo- 
hawk River winds its way. 


Here are the happy, cheerful Beech-Nut folks 
going about their work, proud of the Beech-Nut 
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foods they help to make, proud of the Beech-Nut 
jars on the grocers’ shelves all over the country, 
proud of the big red oval that marks every jar as of 
real Beech-Nut quality. Their own children eat 
Beech-Nut in the homes of Canajoharie. They 
know Beech-Nut is pure to the uttermost possibility 
of purity. 

No wonder the members of the chubby genera- 
tion climb on chairs for Beech-Nut. They can’t 
wait! No wonder they have healthy, rollicking 
appetites. No wonder they want you to scoop it 
deeper and spread it thicker. Give them Beech- 
Nut—pure, satisfying Beech-Nut, the peanut 
butter that everybody likes. On bread, on toast, on 
crackers—with raisins, dates, honey, jam or all by 
itself — morning, noon or afternoon— Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter is a real treat! At all groceries that 
sell good things. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut _ 
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indeed, or even three or four together will 
hardly make an impression, as the flowers 
are an airy white tinged with green (in 
effect), fairly like icy snow. Not less than 
twenty-five are needed, at the very least, to 
present the loveliness of the Snowdrop with 
any approach to adequacy. And _ these 
must be planted close together—in a little 
crescent, I would suggest, if you are using 
them in the perennial border, or with other 
bulbs in a little spring garden. They look 
like a belated little snow drift as they 
blossom there. 

Another bulb which is very delightful and 
which may well be naturalized in the lawn is 
the Siberian Squill, otherwise Scilla Sibirica, 
for this matures rapidly and is actually out 
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both of these others: for it is unusual in that 
its tips are dark blue, although the flower’s 
general color is decidedly pale with a white 
eye. It is indeed an altogether lovely kind. 
Of the pinks there igs Gertrude, which is a 
strong and vivid color; Lady Derby, which is 
rose color; and Queen of the Pinks, which is 
also a stimulating shade in the rose group. 
Gigantea is a softer suffusion of pink, very 
lovely. Then there is Grand Maitre, a deep 
true lavender: La Victoire, brilliant rose- 
red; Roi de Belges, a deep scarlet; and a 
delightfully pure yellow is Yellow Hammer. 


Jonquils, Daffodils, and Narcissuses 
Neco three confuse people—and well 


of the way in the middle 
latitudes before the lawn 
needs shearing. The 
flowers of this are a lovely 
blue—the blue of the sky 
—but like the Snowdrop 
they are not effective un- 
less a mass is established. 
And partial shade is prob- 
ably better for them than 
full sun, especially when 
they are planted in the 
lawn. In deep grass they 
are protected by the grass 
of course, but elsewhere 
some other protection must 
be provided. Do not put 
them under trees however, 
except under the outer 
rim of the branches: for 
they really like the open 
sky over their heads and 
probably will not endure 
what either the Snowdrop 
or Crocus will in the way 
of shade, for these will 
thrive around the trunks 
of evergreen trees where 
no sun ever reaches, even 
in winter. 

Another very lovely blue 
flowering bulbis the Chion- 
odoza Luciliae, called in- 
timately the Glory-of-the- 
Snow—from which one of 
course infers that it too 
blossoms before the snow 
18 gone. As this likes al- 
most any sort of place it 
does not need especial con- 
“ideration; and it isa good 
bulb to naturalize in the 
more restricted places since 
Its leaves come with the 
flowers and are conse- 
quently early finished with 
their ripening work, and 
So may early be done away 
with. 

All the well-known 
things—the Tulips and 
Hyacinths and Jonquils 
and Daffodils, which are 
Narcissus Varieties, and 
the Narcissuses themselves 
are like the Crocus in 


heeding no encomiums frum me. Perhaps 
It will be Suggestive to name some of the 
better varieties of these however, since there 
are such, and they are not always known to 


everyone. 


Starting With the Hyacinths 


prrRst of all there is one’s color preference 
_ ‘0 consider—if a preference exists. Hy- 
acinths may be had in white, pale blue, deep 
ue, blush, rosy-pink, mauve, lavender- 
nue, TOSy Crimson, and a rich yellow, and in 
single and double flowers. Personally I 
Prefer the single form as being less crowded 
In appearance, therefore lighter and more 
eae The double forms produce 
. asses that are, to me, awkward and 

together too stiff for real beauty. 
Pe aaa white Hyacinth is Arentine 
Grande rats white. Blush white is 
ae nche, pure white and earliest of 
ae a garden 1s L'Innocence. This last 
fies ‘antety is very strongly recommended 
a Orcing indoors also. The best of all 
bale or delicate blues is generally agreed to 
Blues re of the Blues, while of the deep 
like i ng of the Blues is peer. 1 would not. 
omit Enchantress, however, even with 


flower-like. 


HE variety of narcis- 
sus commonly used 
for growing in the house 
is the Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus, a form bearing 
the flowers in clusters 
instead ofsingly. I would 
advise selecting this for 
your Christmas dishes, 
as it is almost impossible 
for anyone to fail with 
the Paper White Grand- 
iflora—providing of 
course that the bulbs are 
propery selected and of 
ull-maturity. Many are 
offered that are not, and 
failure is usually due to 
this cause. Practically as 
easy togrowas the Paper 
White is the Chinese 
Sacred Lily or ‘Flower 
of the Gods,” of which 
the flowers are yellow 
and white. This may be 
had about the first of 
October, the approxi- 
mate time of the bulbs’ 
arrival in this country; 
and, if they are planted 
atonce, flowersat Christ- 
mas will be assured. By 
making several plantings 
a succession of bloom 
throughout the winter is 
easily secured. 


they may, since they are all Narcissuses 


botanically, and are 
differentiated by pop- 
ular usage mainly. The 
first named—the Jonquils 
—are a Narcissus having 
smaller flowers than the 
type, always yellow ande 
extremely fragrant. Daf- 
fodils are the trumpet form 
of the flower—that is, the 
form showing a projecting 
center shaped like a 
trumpet. The form pop- 
ularly known by the species 
name of Narcissus is lack- 
ing this trumpet although 
the rudiments of it are 
apparent and in some va- 
neties the cup form is 
sufficiently developed to 
lead to their being called 
Chalice-cup Narcissus. 
The true Poet’s Narcissus 
(Narcissus poeticus) is a 
flat and open flower with a 
low-brimmed cup which is 
sometimes white and some- 
times a yellow, although 
the perianth, or what the 
layman would call the 
petals of the flower, is al- 
ways pure white. The cup 
is also rimmed with a 
vivid line of orange or 
scarlet. 

Among the Jonquils the 
largest is Narcissus Camp- 
ernelle Rugulosus, pure 
yellow in -color and very 
sweet-scented. The old- 
fashioned Campernelle is 
Narcissus odorous, which 
has an abundance of 
smaller but exquisitely 
fragrant yellow flowers, 
while the little Narcissus 
Jonquilla is also very free 
flowering and perhaps 
more fragrant than any 
other, though its flowers 
are smallest of all. Of 
Daffodils perhaps the 
most showy of all is Glory 
of Leyden. The trumpet of 
this is a warm, deep yel- 
low, while the perianth (or 


‘petals,’ to the average observer) is pale yel- 
low with now and then deeper markings. But 
Emperor is certainly not second even to 
this, while Empress, which has a white 


perianth and warm yellow trumpet is 


strikingly lovely. 
Alfred, which is of one color throughout and 
that a deep and beautiful yellow—a delight- 
fully luminous flower at any distance. 
Among the chalice-cup Daffodils Jncom- 
parabilis Lucifer is one of the loveliest of all 
to my mind. This has a perianth of pure 
white while the chalice is an orange-scarlet 
of greatest intensity. Barri Conspcuus 138 
all over a soft yellow with the chalice vivid- 
ly illumined with scarlet. 
flowered forms are needed to make a bulb 
garden really complete, we must not omit the 
old-time Dutch Daffy-down-dilly, the golden 
Van Sion, nor Sulphur (called codlins-and- 
cream), which is generally considered the 
finest of the double with its creamy general 
coloring, deepened at the center to a pale 
yellow, nor the exquisite Gardenia Daffo- 
dil, which is the true Poct’s Narcissus in 
double form and is sold under the name 
Narcissus alba plena odorata. Of this last I 
ought perhaps [CONTINUED ON PAGE 50] 
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Why You, too, Can | 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How famous Movie Stars keep their hair soft 
and silky, bright and fresh-looking, 
full of life and lustre. 


EAUTIFUL hair is no longer a matter’ of 

luck. 

You , too, can have hair that is charming and 
attractive. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely upon 
the way you shampoo it. Proper shampooing 
is what brings out all the real life and lustre, all 
the natural wave and color and makes it soft 
fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed prop- 
erly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, 
smooth and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and reg- 
ular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, 
pure and entirely greaseless product brings out 
all the real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


Betty 
Oompson 


Bebe ‘= 
Daniels 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This should 
be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughlv— 
always using clear, fresh, warm water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again wyonde 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly Hawley 
as before. 

You will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be soft and silky 
in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly ; 


HIS is very important. After the final 


washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule y 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage—and 
it will be noticed and | 
admired by every one. 

Youcan get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo at 2 
any drug store or toilet - 
goods counter, anywhere me 
in the world. A 4-ounce "1 
bottle should last for |; ee n> - : 
months. : | ah =F | MULSIFIED| 

Splendid for Children Fares 3 COCOANUT oll 

—Fine for Men c S SHAMPOO 


Mulsifie 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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THE CUSTOM-CORSETED LOOK 


224 Fourth Avenue 


he imperious gesture of Fashion’s Finger 
commands the youthful outline. The lines 
of youth, however, do not exist on the sur- 
face of your smartly fashioned gown. They 
must begin ’neath stitch and seam. 


Correct corsetry is the answer. It gives you 
the unruffled poise and exquisite charm that 
are hand in hand with the ingenuous lines and 
fearless simplicity of youth. 


The: Art of Looking Young prohibits every- 
thing forced and artificial. Perfect ease, nat- 
ural and unrestrained, is the necessary counter- 
sign of Youth. 


There is no corset like the P. N. Practical 
Front. The patented, exclusive, flexible In- 
ner Elastic Vest brings the instant feeling of 
perfect ease and fit. It retains the individual- 
ity of the wearer while preserving the lines of 
youth. It gives the body a fresh fitting daily. 


Let the Practical Front mould and hold your 
figure in the mode of the hour, gently touch- 
ing it with the magic wand of grace and love- 
liness. Models for every figure, $5 upwards to 
$12. Write for new booklet, “The Mirrors of 
Youth and Beauty.” 


PAT-U-S:‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, INC. 


New York 


Planting the Spring Garden 


Bulbs for border, Lawn, and thicket 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


By GRACE TABOR 


OTHING in the world is 
more thrilling than 
spring’s first Crocus, un- 


less it is an earlier Snowdrop or 
bloom of Winter Aconite; and the 
quantity of bulbs of all the spring- 
blooming bulbous tribe that is 
annually handled throughout the 
country is simply staggering. 
Great numbers of these are for 
winter forcing of course, this 
being so easy and such a delightful enter- 
prise for anyone, anywhere; but still greater 
numbers go into gardens and parks. 

Yet there are few plantings of bulbs ever 
seen that measure up to what they might in 
general garden effect as well as in spec- 
tacular display. For most gardeners are too 
eagerly planning the general summer show 
in their domain to take special thought for 
the spring—and it takes very special thought 
to use the spring flowering bulbs as lavishly 
as they may and should be used, without 
interfering with the later blooming peren- 
nials. 

This year is an especially important one 
in the bulb end of gardening, since Quaran- 
tine Number 37 will be again operative 
after 1925 and the great product of Holland 
will thereafter be cut off from the gardens of 
this country. This quarantine embargo has 
been partially and temporarily lifted to 
admit certain highly desirable species of 
which there were almost none in the United 
States: so it behooves all of us to secure at 
least a few of these, since propagation of 
them here is never undertaken on a scale 
adequate to supply the demand. 


A Trio of Early Bloomers 


ONTRARY to my usual custom I am 

going to talk about the bulbs them- 
selves before talking about the best way of 
using them; for some are not well known 
and some are hardly known at all, and there- 
fore until they are explained, anything 
about their use will be unintelligible. There 
is the Winter Aconite, for example. It is 
not at all common even in large and impor- 
tant gardens, yet it is one of the things that 
every garden should boast, though there 
may not be room for more than a single 
clump of the bulbs. Its official name is 
Eranthis Hyemalis and it is extremely 
hardy, therefore everywhere desirable. It 
likes best a position that is partly shady, 
which means of course that it will grow 
under trees or shrubs, or in a shady place 
anywhere among perennials. It begins to 
bloom as soon as the frost leaves the 
ground, literally; and its bright yellow 
flowers are as brilliant as sunlight in the 
shadowy spots which it illumines. 

Of course the Crocus needs no introduc- 
ing anywhere, but it seems proper to speak 
of it right here since it follows on the heels 
of the Winter Aconite with its flowers; and 
in the most effective use of both that I 


know—at Willowmere, the estate 
of the late Admiral Aaron Ward 
—they are combined, a great 
rainbow of named varieties of 
Crocus on a slope under high 
trees melting on cither side into a 
scattering of the Crocus (seed- 
lings of the original planting) 
and masses of Winter Aconite. Jun 

These two and the Snowdrop, 
which is Galanthus Nivalis, to be 
had in a double-flowered form as well as 
single, constitute a trio of early bloomers 
that are especially adapted to naturalizing. 
The Snowdrop frequently blooms before the 
snow is gone, in northern regions; so be- 
tween the three it is generally assured that 
three weeks of bloom at least are provided— 
probably four. 

Of these three, the Crocus will grow 
practically anywhere, in shade or sunlight, 
on lawn or in meadow or in woods; and it 
will continue to grow and go to seed and 
spread in any one of these places, providing 
the leaves are never cut or pulled until they 
are fully ripened and dead. Hence I never 
advise scattering Crocus through a lawn, 
as is sometimes done, for the grass of a 
lawn invariably will need clipping long 
before the Crocus will have had time to 
mature; and though such clipping does not 
always kill out the bulbs it weakens them 
and they gradually dwindle both in num- 
bers, and in flowers of those remaining. 

This is true of all other bulbous plants 
also. Whatever they may be, never allow 
the leaves to be destroyed until they have 
turned brown and dried up—which is the 
sign that all of the activity of the plant has 
ceased for the season, and that it is there- 
fore fully prepared for its next season. For 
bulbs always prepare a season in advance 
and will never bloom unless permitted to do 
this, though they may remain alive and 
active indefinitely and annually send up 
their leaves. 


A Shade Lover 


HE third of this trio, the Galanthus, 

ought never to be planted in the sun as 
the bulbs are extremely sensitive to its heat 
on the ground around them during mid- 
summer. But if the ground is not exposed 
to this baking effect, these will do as well in 
sun as in shade. Since it is practically 
impossible to shade the ground during 
summer however without shading the area 
generally, we call them shade-loving, and 
put them under trees, under shrubs or 
dense perennials, or on the shady side of 
walls or buildings. They will increase in 
numbers even as the Crocus does, pro- 
viding the soil is mellow and favorable to 
their delicate organization. The bulbs are 
very small and need to be set. close together 
—almost touching, in fact—under about 
three to four inches of earth, for best effect. 
Solitary specimens [CONTINUED ON PAGE 49] 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothin g el se— give 
nature’ s green color 
to Palmolive § oap 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 25¢ 
quality for only 
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debutante! That little bundle of fluf— 

baby. Mother remembers her own debut, 
not so many years ago. The thrill of parties, at- 
tentions, popularity. Some day baby, too, will 
make her bow. Will she be lovely, attractive— 
popular? Or will she be handicapped by a poor 
complexion—a wallflower? 


Mother's duty to baby is obvious. The tender 
rose-petal skin needs the same simple care that 
mother’s does. Constant attention, the thorough 
cleansing that dermatologists recommend, will 
give baby, when she grows up, the complexion 
that others envy—men admire. 


For by this simple method, superior to costly 
beauty treatments, the complexion is built, 
wholesomely protected, with a result which ren- 
ders cosmetics, powders unnecessary or of second- 
ary importance. For if the skin itself is right, 
artificial aids are little needed. 

A simple, wholesome ‘‘beauty treatment’”’ 
—do this just one week—then note results 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. If you do, they clog the 
pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
figurements often follow. They must be washed 

away. 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


Some day 
a debutante 


The same mild daily Cleansing that has retained 
mother’s schoolgirl com plexion will give baby, 
when she grows up, an attractive, wholesome 


skin for which she will always thank you. 


Wash your face with soothing Palmolive. Then 
Massage it gently intotheskin. Rinse thoroughly. 
Then repeat both the washing and rinsing. If your 
skin is inclined to dryness, apply a touch of good 
cold cream—that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly before re- 


tiring. Sallow, unattractive skin 

no longer excusable 
Thus in a simple manner, millions since the days 
of Cleopatra have found beauty and charm. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove the 
day's accumulations of dirt, oil and perspiration, 
cleanse the pores, and nature will be kind to you. 

Your skin will be of fine texture. Your color will % 
be good. Wrinkles will not be the problem as the 
years advance. 

Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Donot think any green soap, or represented 
as of palm and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. 
The Palmolive habit will keep that schoolgirl 


complexion. wer 
And it costs but 1oc the cake! So little that se 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does for -* 


their faces. Obtain a cake today. Note the differ- 
ence just one week makes. 


BEECH-NUT 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 

Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 

and Preserves 


BEECH-NUT 
CONFECTIONS 


Beech-Nut Mints, Caramels 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


> wales < ~? wae ee 


O those Mothers who watch their children’s 

food, Beech-Nut wishes continued success 
and happiness. May they grow in numbers and 
in watchfulness! They are the best friends of the 
rising generation and the best friends of Beech- 
Nut. Every year at the Beech-Nut Home of 
Flavor, in the Mohawk Valley, New York State, 
thousands of visitors see with their own eyes how 
Beech-Nut foods are made. From these visitors 
the Beech-Nut gospel of pure food and enchanting 
flavor has spread through the land. 


Flavor! Pure, lingering flavor—that is the secret 
and the romance of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Smiling southern sunshine—plump, flavory pea- 
nuts—and then the smooth golden butter, made 
in big sun-flooded rooms where the historic Mo- 
hawk River winds its way. 


Here are the happy, cheerful Beech-Nut folks 
going about their work, proud of the Beech-Nut 


foods they help to make, proud of the Beech-Nut 
jars on the grocers’ shelves all over the country, 
proud of the big red oval that marks every jar as of 
real Beech-Nut quality. Their own children eat 
Beech-Nut in the homes of Canajoharie. They 
know Beech-Nut is pure to the uttermost possibility 
of purity. 

No wonder the members of the chubby genera- 
tion climb on chairs for Beech-Nut. They can’t 
wait! No wonder they have healthy, rollicking 
appetites. No wonder they want you to scoop it 
deeper and spread it thicker. Give them Beech- 
Nut—pure, satisfying Beech-Nut, the peanut 
butter that everybody likes. On bread, on toast, on 
crackers—with raisins, dates, honey, jam or all by 
itse/f— morning, noon or afternoon— Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter is a real treat! At all groceries that 
sell good things. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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Why You, too, Can 


Have Beautiful Hair 


How famous Movie Stars keep their hair soft 
and silky, bright and fresh-looking, 
full of life and lustre. 


indeed, or even three or four together will 
hardly make an impression, as the flowers 
are an airy white tinged with green (in 
effect), fairly like icy snow. Not less than 
twenty-five are needed, at the very least, to 
present the loveliness of the Snowdrop with 
any approach to adequacy. And these 
must be planted close together—in a little 
crescent, I would suggest, if you are using 
them in the perennial border, or with other 
bulbs in a little spring garden. They look 
like a belated little snow drift ag they 


both of these others: for it is unusual in that 
its tips are dark blue, although the flower’s 
general color is decidedly pale with a white 
eye. It is indeed an altogether lovely kind. 
Of the pinks there is Gertrude, which is a 
strong and vivid color: Lady Derby, which is 
rose color; and Queen of the Pinks, which is 
a . oe shade in the rose group. 
iganiea 18 a softer suffusion of ink, ve SAUTIFU air is 

site 6 Then there is Grand Maitre, a ie Be ae eee 
true lavender; La Victoi ili Pea, 2 

ed Ror de Gedige pies apr You, too, can have hair that is charming and 


10 longer a matter of 


blossom there. 


of the way in the middle 
latitudes before the lawn 
needs shearing. The 
flowers of this are a lovely 
blue—the blue of the sky 
—but like the Snowdrop 
they are not effective un- 
less a mass is established. 
And partial shade is prob- 
ably better for them than 
full sun, especially when 
they are planted in the 
lawn. In deep grass they 
are protected by the grass 
of course, but elsewhere 
some other protection must 
be provided. Do not put 
them under trees however, 
except under the outer 
rim of the branches: for 
they really like the open 
sky over their heads and 
, probably will not endure 
what either the Snowdrop 
or Crocus will in the way 
of shade, for these will 
thrive around the trunks 
of evergreen trees where 
no sun ever reaches, even 
in winter. 

Another very lovely blue 
flowering bulb is the Chion- 
odora Luciliae, called in- 
timately the Glory-of-the- 
Snow—from which one of 
course infers that it too 
blossoms before the snow 
is gone. As this likes al- 
most any sort of place it 
does not need especial con- 
sideration: and it is a good 
bulb to naturalize in the 
morerestricted places since 
Its leaves come with the 
flowers and are conse- 
quently early finished with 
their ripening work, and 
80 may early be done away 
with. 

All the well-known 


things—the Tulips and 
Hyacinths and Jonquils 
and Daffodils, which are 
Narcissus varieties, and 
the Narcissuses themselves 
are like the Crocus in 


heeding no encomiums from me. Perhaps 
suggestive to name some of the 
better varieties of these however, since there 
are such, and they are not always known to 


it will be 


everyone. 


Starting With the Hyacinths 


IRST of all there is one’s color preference 
_ to consider—if a preference exists. Hy- 
acinths may be had in white, 
ue blush, rosy-pink, mauve, lavender- 
lue, rosy crimson, and a rich yellow, and in 
single and double flowers. 
Prefer the single form as being 
| lM appearance, therefore lighter and more 
aie The double forms produce 
Maaseg that. are, to me, awkward and 
aitogether too stiff for real beauty. 
lovely white Hyacinth is  Arentine 
Blush white is 
Hh Blanche, pure white and earliest of 
In the garden is L’Innocence. This last 
anety is very strongly recommended 


ower-like, 


Arendsen—pure white. 


hamed y 


or forcing indoors also. The best of all 
elicate blues is generally agreed to 


Pale or d 


blu ueen of the Blues, while of the deep 
a King of the Blues is peer. 1 would not 
omit Enchantress, however, even with 


li e to 


Another bulb which is very delightful and 
which may well be naturalized in the lawn is 
the Siberian Squill, otherwise Scilla Sibirica, @ besos three confuse people—and well 
for this matures rapidly and is actually out 


pale blue. deep 


Personally I 
less crowded 


delightfully pure yellow is Yellow Hammer. 


ae variety of narcis- 
sus commonly used 
for growing in the house 
is the Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus, a form bearing 
the flowers in clusters 
instead ofsingly. I would 
advise selecting this for 
your Christmas dishes, 
as it is almost impossible 
for anyone to fail with 
the Paper White Grand- 
iflora—providing of 
course that the bulbs are 
properly selected and of 
ull maturity. Many are 
offered that are not, and 
failure is usually due to 
this cause. Practically as 
easy togrowas the Paper 
White is the Chinese 
Sacred Lily or ‘Flower 
of the Gods,’ of which 
the flowers are yellow 
and white. This may be 
had about the first of 
October, the approxi- 
mate time of the bulbs’ 
arrival in this country; 
and, if they are planted 
atonce, flowersat Christ- 
mas will be assured. By 
making several plantings 
a succession of bloom 
throughout the winter is 
easily secured. 


Jonquils, Daffodils, and Narcissuses 


they may, since they are all Narcissuses 


botanically, and are 
differentiated by pop- 
ular usage mainly. The 
first named—the Jonquils 
—are a Narcissus having 
smaller flowers than the 


type, always yellow ande 


extremely fragrant. Daf- 
fodils are the trumpet form 
of the flower—that is, the 
form showing a projecting 
center shaped like a 
trumpet. The form pop- 
ularly known by the species 
name of Narcissus is lack- 
ing this trumpet although 
the rudiments of it are 
apparent and in some va- 
reties the cup form is 
sufficiently developed to 
lead to their being called 
Chalice-cup Narcissus. 
The true Poet’s Narcissus 
(Narcissus poeticus) is a 
flat and open flower with a 
low-brimmed cup which is 
sometimes white and some- 
times a yellow, although 
the perianth, or what the 
layman would call the 
petals of the flower, is al- 
ways pure white. The cup 
is also rimmed with a 
vivid line of orange or 
scarlet. 

Among the Jonquils the 
largest is Narcissus Camp- 
ernelle Rugulosus, pure 
yellow in -color and very 
sweet-scented. The old- 
fashioned Campernelle is 
Narcissus odorous, which 
has an abundance of 
smaller but exquisitely 
fragrant yellow flowers, 
while the little Narcissus 
Jonquilla is also very free 
flowering and perhaps 
more fragrant than any 
other, though its flowers 
are smallest of all. Of 
Daffodils perhaps the 
most showy of all is Glory 
of Leyden. The trumpet of 
this is a warm, deep yel- 
low, while the perianth (or 


‘petals, ’’ to the averuge observer) is pale yel- 
low with now and then deeper markings. But 
Emperor is certainly not second even to 
this, while Empress, which has a white 
perianth and warm yellow trumpet is 
strikingly lovely. 
Alfred, which is of one color throughout and 
that a deep and beautiful yellow—a delight- 
fully luminous flower at any distance. 
Among the chalice-cup Daffodils Incom- 
parabilis Lucifer is one of the loveliest of all 
to my mind. This has a perianth of pure 
white while the chalice is an orange-scarlet 
of greatest intensity. Barri Cons picuus is 
all over a soft yellow with the chalice vivid- 
ly illumined with scarlet. 
flowered forms are needed to make a bulb 
garden really complete, we must not onut the 
old-time Dutch Daffy-down-dilly, the golden 
Van Sion, nor Sulphur (called codlins-and- 
cream), which is generally considered the 
finest of the double with its creamy eee 
oloring, deepened at the center to a pa 
iacace tie exquisite Gardenia Daffo- 
dil, which is the true Poct’s Narcissus in 
double form and is sold under the name 
Narcissus alba plena odorata. Of this last I 
ought perhaps [CONTINUED ON PAGE 50] 


Then there is King 


As the double- 


attractive, 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely upon 
the way you shampoo it, Proper shampooing 
is what brings out all the real life and lustre, all 
the natural wave and color and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed prop- 
erly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, 
smooth and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and reg- 
ular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, 
pure and entirely greaseless product brings out 
all the real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method, 


Betty 
oOmpson 


A Simple, Easy Method 


] IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear warm 
| water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp, and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This should 
| be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 

finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughlv— 
always using clear, fresh, warm water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly 
as before. 

You will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be soft and silky 
in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule \ 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage—and 
it will be noticed and 
admired by every one. 

Youcan get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet 


Dorothy 
Dalton 


goods counter, any where & 
in the world. A 4-ounce — 
bottle should last for 7 F : 
months. > — 

=z4, MULSIFIED 


Splendid for Children 
—Fine for Men 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


er a - 
‘ "Ll Warxiws Com 
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‘ 
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Beautiful floors 
_ that are easy to have 


f hens most beautiful way to 
finish floors has always been 
to wax them. And if you use Old 
English Wax, you can have this 
beauty with :the least work and 
expense. Old English 


waxes and polishes. It glides over 


the floor as easily as a carpet- 
sweeper, and your floors instantly 
glow into soft, deep lustre at its 
touch. As for its price, that’s low. 

As for service, it lasts 


non the Spring 


arden 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 


to say right here that it is not often seen in 
gardens, probably because it needs more 
special conditions than any of the others. 
The soil should be rather heavy, and mois- 
ture should always be abundant without the 
spot being in any sense wet; and it must 
have partial shade. 


And the Tulips 


(TULIPS rather stagger one making the 
attempt to give the names of only one or 
two choicest kinds, and I think I shall give 
it up before I start; for it simply can’t be 
done—with Tulips. But of their general 
classification it is really necessary to speak, 
since their use intelligently depends upon 
knowing something about this. They are 
divided into early, Darwins, and May- 
flowering, or cottage garden, according to 
their season; and into parrot, lily-flowered, 
Rembrandt, and breeder, according to the 
form or coloring of the flowers. In any class 
itis necessary to know the different heights of 
varieties, alsoif any uniform height of bloom 
in a given group is desired—and many do 
dbsire this in carrying out effects. So the 
whole matter becomes decidedly compli- 
cated; and the average gardener will do well 
to trust his selection to a reliable nursery, 
after explaining just what he wishes to do, 
what colors he favors, and what his general 
garden scheme is. But of course this is all 
necessary only when the bulbs are used in 
formal arrangement; and so once again we 
come to the advantages of naturalistic 
handling, for the average garden at all 
events. 

Tulips will naturalize quite as readily as 
any other bulb if left to themselves and 
allowed always to mature their leaves. And 
all kinds will do this; so it is possible to use 
from every ue and thus secure early, 
medium, and late bloom as well as the 
differing forms of the flower. No other bulb 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


It’s the personal 
touch that gives 
a home charm 


The most attractively 
furnished homes are not 
necessarily the most ex- 
pensively furnished. Any 
woman of good taste can 


fairly transform a room 
with a handful of 


Pr ogee 
at . 


met 


ge Le So 
tetas fp 


flower offers so wide a range of colors as the 
Tulip, either; and this makes them es- 


Nufashond Notions. Many ; 


Wax is heavy in body. are doing so. 


So it goes farther. 


a lifetime. 


pecially useful anywhere and everywhere. 2 
It lasts longer. Its FREE TO YOU A matchless Residents of the Pacific Coast and_the 
surface is extra-hard uth report greater success with the Dar- Why not express your own 
’ You will receive a can of wax win group than with others, so it may be 


well to confine one’s planting to these in 
these regions.) 

It is a real joy to gardeners who seek old- 
fashioned plants to find the Crown Im- 
perial offered by one or two dealers, while 
the embargo is lifted. This is one of the 
oldest of old-fashioned ‘‘ grandmother's gar- 
den”’ plants; a legend of the Cross is 
associated with it, and it was one of the 
important features of the earliest great 
gardens here. The flowers are red, yellow, 
and a blush or pink, and always there is a 
drop of clearest water hanging in each 
which instantly is replaced, if shaken or 
brushed away. Because of this is the tradi- h . 
eee tery ae e all the flowers relied to character to otherwise 

w her head when the procession to Calvar : : : 
passed—she being avery regal flower indeed! commonplace f ur nishings . 


= nul forever penitent aie wecrs aoe Wnt 

ually since for that day’s dark deed, and her o1- 

indifferent pride at the time. And It 2 SO casy, and SO 
inexpensive! Just try 1ton 


A Final Word About Planting 
THE bulb garden and the use of bulbs a few things and note the 


personality in the decora- 
tionofyourhome? Atouch 
of Tatrim onalampshade, 
an edging of Bias Bandson 
the portieres, a Rick Rack 
ornamentation on a bed 
spread—that 1s the secret 
of giving distinction and 


its lustre extra-soft. Old English Wax free if 
It will not scratch you buy an Old English 
or “heel-mark.”’ Lael a noe 
° 1 - 

é Old English Wax device does two things 
is preferred for the it waxes, then polishes 
work it saves. It is 

easy to put on—it’s 
easy to keep up. An 
occasional touching 
up of the walk-spots 
— that’s absolutely 
all it needs. 


But whether you use 
the Old English 
Waxer- Polisher, or 
wax and polish with 
a cloth, this is cer- 
tain: OldEnglishWax 
is the wax for you, if 
what you’re after is 
real floor beauty, real 
floor economy. And 
Old English Wax 
costs only a third of 
other finishes. Mil- 
lions of women pre- 
fer it. 

Sold at paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing, and department 


the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over an 

weighted brush, whieh 
does not apply the wax, 


but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 


Here’s the easiest 
way to wax 


The Old English Waxer-Polisher 


will make your work still easier. 


, -Savi ; in and about the general garden I have 
This labor-saving device both _ stores. only to say that I have never felt it neces- result. 
sary to limit the planting of bulbs to a 
THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO section of one’s garden, even though a Nufashond stands for dependable 


special section may be planted wholly with 
them for the glory of spring’s advent. With 
regard to the latter use it is to be remem- 
bered that space set aside for a bulb garden 
will not be a garden feature save in the 
springtime, since it is practically out of the 
question to out and take up an entire 
garden display and replace it with summer 
flowers. So the bulb garden proper will be 
only a springtime garden—a garden of 
delightful beauty of course while it lasts, 


quality in Notions 
Dept. W-10, Nufashond, Reading, Pa. , 


Old English W 


PASTE LIQUID POWDER 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


1X 


a cs 


. vith ads Bue notte a count “ bar the pence! 
wre ay effect of a place later than the month o 
ie " ; 
: Send for this Valuable Book—Free pes May. NOTIO N S | 


So make use of bulbs throughout your 
entire domain, be this large or small, 
whether you have a spring garden of them 
or not. There may be only a few clumps 
scattered among shrubbery or a few hand- 
fuls of the smaller kinds scattered ever a bit 
of lawn; but make sure that you do not 
omit these, whatever else you do. And 
have some of all kinds. None of them can 


' It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
; how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 

etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, cone 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


for HOME | 
DECORATION 


Tue A. S. Borie Company, 1254 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


oO ence here A 0 Se etce be spared from the well-rounded garden. | 
Send me your free book, 


Send at all charges paid, an Old 


“Beautiful Floors, Wood- English Waxer-Polisher with a can of O YOU know about the Companion 


wotkcand Furniture—Their Wax Free at the special time-limited Garden Club? Chapters may be 
ae = rice of $3.90 (Denv d West i i 
Finish and Care. er Ce SO eras. Winnies ok organized at any time and monthly 


garden talks will go to Chapters serially, 
at the proper time. 

Write, enclosing a stamped and self- 
addressed long envelope, to Grace Tabor, 
Garden Editor, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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He can any manufacturer know exactly what women 
of taste want their silver to look like! Would you be 
satisfied if a craftsman-artist just made up a design? We 
would be afraid it would not be beautiful, refined and new 
enough to please you women — especially young women. 


So we went to a great Fifth Avenue Specialty Shop and 
| asked two hundred of the smartest New York women what 
| 
| 


they prefer. The result is—the Buckingham. 


The great jewelers and other shops that sell the best in 
solid and plated silver will show you this newest design in 
| plate. They will call your attention to the graceful motif 
| of the Georgian period which best harmonizes with other 
! Colonial decorative schemes so popular today. 


: The delicately hammered background and the orna- 
mental group is indicative of the luxury and refinement 
which cultivated women desire. Only the most painstaking 
care could produce such a design as this. 


And after admiring its beauty, you will be pleased to see 
that the finest quality of stainless steel blades are used in 
the knives. But really, you could take this for granted in 

| fine Wallace plate, couldn’t you? 


A twenty-six piece dinner set of the Buckingham in the 
beautiful, just-created Blue Bird Box, which we give with 
our compliments, is merely $32.10. 


HAT joy to have 
your friends join you 
at the exquisite wedding 
table which has been set 
with such infinite care. Down 
to the last detail of arrange- 
ment it should be correct if 
perfect beauty and good 
taste are followed. 


When you go to your own 
home you will take up the 
duties of housekeeper and 
homemaker. Do you know 
all those important little es- 
sentials that add so much to 
the success of three-meals-a- 
day home life? 


The Wallace Hostess Book 
will help you in countless 
ways. On page 24 “The Eti- 
quette of Weddings” will 
give all the information you 
need. You may have free 
the Bride’s Portfolio of De- 
signs to help in your choice 
of correct patterns. 

Send 25c today for The 
Hostess Book, addressing 
The R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 10 C, Walling- 
ford, Conn, 


° WALLACE 


oF. & LANG 


7 ver AND PLATE 


: Blue Bird Box 


Patents Pending 


The handsome Blue 
Bird Box is a velveteen | 
lined wooden box—not a | 
flimsy pasteboard one. 
It is so compactly built 
that it slips easily into 
any buffet drawer. 

This beautiful, conve- 
nient box goes to pur- 
chasers of exclusive Wal- 
lace Plate. 


The Buckingham 
in Wallace Plate 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


The Tower Room 


Escaping from the prisons we build ourselves 
By ANNE BRYAN McCALL 


Y DEARCHARLOTTE: But I 
M wouldn’t say either! When, I won- 
der, here in the Tower Room, have 
I ever advised any of you to be ‘'‘reconciled’’ 
in the sense you mean? Never, I think. 


Besides, it seems to me there are more than 
the two things to be done that you mention. 


read this letter you have written me about 
yourself, as though it were written about 
someone else. Instead of saying, ‘‘I am one 
of the persons,’”’ read, ‘‘ You are one of the 
persons;” as though it were a letter to 
some other girl about herself. Just substi- 
tute ‘‘you”’ for ‘“I’’ throughout, and you will 


No Dingy Film 


See how teeth shine without it 


Cw the film on your teeth for 
t 


en days—the film that clouds their 
luster. This offers the way to do it. Then 
see the new beauty you gain. 

This simple test has won millions to 
this new way of teeth cleaning. Half the 
world over careful people now use this 
method. Leading dentists everywhere 
now advise It. 

See and feel for yourself the delightful 
results. Ask for this test today. 


Why teeth discolor 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

That film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is also the basis of 
tartar. It is that film-coat that discolors, 
not your teeth. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to that film. 
Despite the tooth brush, those 
troubles have been constantly 
increasing. For the old brush- 
ing methods have failed to end 


Now a new method 
When you visit your dentist 
he removes the film and tartar. 
But in months between it may 
do ceaseless damage. 


Protect the 


Enamel 
Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 


moves it with an 
film. agent far softer 


than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


So dental science has for years sought 
a daily film combatant. It has now been 
found. Able authorities have proved its 
efficiency. Now millions of people daily 
employ it, largely by dental advice. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. It is now in use half 
the world over. And to careful people of 
every race it is bringing a new dental 
era. 


What Pepsodent does 


Pepsodent attacks the film in two ef- 
fective ways. Then it leaves teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily adheres. 

But there are other requirements and 
Pepsodent meets them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the crank digestant in the sa- 
liva. That to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Twice a day Pepsodentbrings 
all these neutral forces to fight 
the enemies of teeth. The re- 
sults you see and feel will sur- 
prise you. 

Men who smoke see con- 
spicuous results, for the stains 
disappear with the film.Women 
see them also, for any film-coat 
is more or less discolored. 

Children obtain most impor- 
tant results, for their teeth are 
markedly subject to these film 
attacks. 


Cahadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 


You are arather posi- 
tive person. That is 
quite plainly to be seen 
in your letter. Well, 
positiveness often de- 
notes a certain inten- 
sity and strength of 
character. But there's 
a certain danger in it, 
too, sometimes. It is 
all very well to have 
strong, clear ideas and 
a fixed viewpoint; but 
there is such a thing as 
being a victim of these. 
And if I am right—I’m 
not sure, mind you, 
but I think I am—that 
is the basis of your 
whole problem. 

Itisa little as though 
you had walled your- 
self in, stone by stone, 
opinion by opinion, dis- 
couragement by dis- 
couragement, leaving 
just one small window 
from which to look; 
and then had said, 
‘‘Now don’t tell me I 
can get out, for I can’t.” 


The Walls We Build 


ERHAPS you will 

object to my say- 
ing that you have 
walled yourself in. You 
might tell me that it is 
“life’’ or ‘‘fate’’ or 
‘‘chance’’ that has 
walled you in; but there 
I am sure you are mis- 
taken. I do not know 
the actual circum- 
stances of your life, the 
things which, if we were 
talking together here 
in the Tower Room, 
you would cite as 
having thwarted you; 
but judging only by 
your letter, I think I 
would say that the most 
real difficulty you will 
have to overcome, if 
you are going to arrive 
at any happy solution 
of your problem, is 
your tendency to dis- 
courage yourself. 

So many of us have 
that tendency. Self- 
discouragement is such 
a common fault, such 
a habit indeed with a 
good many people. It 
is not life that dis- 
courages us, but we, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STEINER 


EAR ANNE McCALL: 

I’m one of the people 
who can’t see the justice of 
life, because I haven’t had a 
chance, not since my child- 
hood. 

I see other girls with every 
sort of opportunity, friends, 
money, travel; and here I am 
without any of these; with a 
heart just burning with de- 
sires, and no way to fulfill 
them. How is it possible to 
be reconciled to being no- 
body, when I long to be ad- 
mired and loved, and when I 
long to be famous? Please 
don’t think that ridiculous; 
for I long to write. 

Will you tell me how can a 
person like that be happy in 
a limited little mining town ? 
I’m like a bird in a cage. As 
I see it there are only two 
things to do, since I know m 
dreams will never be fulfilled: 
either grow bitter or give up 


my dreams and grow recon-. 


ciled. But I know which of 
the two you'll say. Well, 
then, will you tell me how? 


see what I mean. 

The effect is quite 
striking. Here are 
a few of the outstand- 
ing sentences: ‘‘ You 
are one of the people 
who cannot see the 
justice of life, because 
you haven't had a 
chance—not since your 
childhood. Other girls 
have opportunity.... 
You are without any. 
How is it possible for 
you to be reconciled to 
being nobody?... 
Will you tell me how a 
person like you can be 
happy?... You're 
like a bird in a cage. 
There are only two 
things to do, since you 
know your dreams will 
never be fulfilled...” 

Now, can you im- 
agine even a very hope- 
ful person receiving a 
letter like that and not 
being pretty well 
dashed by it? It seems 
to me it might take the 
hope out of the hopeful 
dawn itself (I always 
think of the dawn as 
the most hopeful thing 
in the world) as it 
came ‘‘footing it over 
the hills,”’ if it should 
suddenly come upon 
comments like that 
about itself. 

Yet, if I am not mis- 
taken, that is the sort 
of comment you have 
made concerning your- 
self to yourself day in 
and day out. 

If you had written 
me fully about the ma- 
terial difficulties of 
your life, I would have 
been glad to give you 
an opinion of how they 
might perhaps be sur- 
mounted; but, at best, 
these things seem to me 
only secondary. Your 
true way out lies in a 
wholly different atti- 


tude toward yourself. 


Your Own Stroke 


REMEMBER, years 
ago, an old friend of 
mine, who was then 
an ardent student of 
psychology, threw 
light suddenly across 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 167, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


POSS CO SS COTS COCO SESS CORE COCO 


COS S COO FOO OS CEOS COOS C00 8 08 8 0086 OOOO 6 ODOOOS OSES FOS SSOSSEOOSO SS OSOROOSETESECOOSO 


Only one tube to a family. 


ODS OSLO S COR SS SSBSO OS SGSS ©6020-0008 SORE 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as film-coats disappear. 
What you see and feel will con- 
vince you. No old way of tooth brush- 
ing has ever brought such results. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


as a usual thing, who discourage ourselves. 

As a matter of fact, life is far more apt to 
test and stimulate and encourage our powers 
than to discourage them. Watch a little 
child learning to walk—a hundred sights 
and possibilities and interests beckon it, and 
say, ‘Come! A little more courage! Just a 
little farther and you shall have this!’’ Life 
is a good deal like that. 

No, in nine cases out of ten, it is not the 
difficulties of life that undermine our 
strength; it is, rather, the repeated self-dis- 
couragements—the dampening, discourag- 
ing things we believe about ourselves, tell 
ourselves, and repeat to ourselves about 
ourselves, and about our own lives. 

Perhaps the best way of proving this to 
you, if it needs proving, is to ask you to re- 


some of my own difficulties, in a way I am 
not likely to forget, and for which I have 
often thanked him. I was thrashing about 
in a sea of troubles; I was talking bitterly, 
just as you have written, of the difficulties 
and discouragements I was in the midst of, 
when, not unsympathetically at all, but in 
distinct protest, he said, ‘‘Oh, Anne! Anne! 
Study your psychology!’’—which was his 
way of saying, ‘‘Don’t talk about these 
things that seem to beset you! Study and 
understand yourself!’’ It was as though, 
watching me splash about in bitter water, 
he had said, ‘‘Don’t complain of the bitter- 
ness and the salt taste! Watch your own 
swimming! Find out what's the matter with 
that! That's the question! The fault 
is there!" [CONTINUED ON PAGE 54] 
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Winter just ‘tound the cor 


If you want Blankets, Comforters or 
Draperies you can get them at money 
Soving prices from our New Catalog. 


Men use our Big General Catalog when 
they ave buying their outdoor clothing, 
because they know our quality ss right, 


Thousands have found service and 
Satisfaction in a HERCULES H ealing 
Plant. They've made Savings, loo, 
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: ner — Time to think about 
ther needs — Be a prudent buyer — Select the things 


Knit Goods of the proper weight and 
Style appear in Our Catalog at the lowest 
prices. No guesswork about the quality! 


Silks and Dress Goods, priced for econ- 
omy, are displayed in our Big Book, 
Everything for the woman who sews. 


New York and Paris Gre brought 
to your door through our New Catalog. 
Styles and prices are both attractive. 


Ck TriftBool ofa Nation 


\y NE-QUARTER of all the families in the United 
States buy from it when they need supplies 
lor themselves, their homes, their shops, 

their farms, and their automobiles, 


These eight million families have found that they 
save money on every purchase; have learned that 
the World's Largest Store will never sacrifice quali- 
ty to make low prices; that we prefer permanent 
good will to temporary gain. 


We will gladly send you this wonder value book 
to get one order. Then our service, our quality 
and our value will make you a regular buyer, 


and CQO. 
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. | Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
Copy I Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


We are Radio Headquarters. Here you 
can gel the marvelous Silvertone Neutro- 
Gyne or the smallest part at lower prices. 


Slush and ice have no terror for the man 
who buys his boots from us. He gels 
good merchandise at economy prices. 


Everything you need for the automobile 
or for outdoor Shorts will be found in 
our New Big Book of 35,000 Bargains. 


Sears, Roeb 


Send for Your 


Hour Service! FRE | cowse 
: 1 Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
The World’s Largest Store If you haven’t a copy of our N ew Big 4 Send Latest General Catalog. 
gives you the best service! | General Catalog, send for it today. 
pene oth needa This convenient coupon will bring p Name Seattle Adena cascode piglet MUP wi pecans acces 
hours after we receive ine you free oBr great Fall and Winter : Postoffice................. Seer ee eee a ee oa ee ee ee ee eae ee 
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Thats Service! Don't overlook the opportunity to {Rural Route...... Aisvemsmanew dances BOR NOist once access 


save. 


Mail the coupon today. | 
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For finer roasts 


Better tools do better work. A Mirro roast- 
er, designed by experts who understand the 
requirements of the average oven in the 
average kitchen, insures finer roasts of meat 
and fowl and less fuss and work for the 
housewife. 

Why not have and enjoy the Mirro roaster 
you have always wanted? Buy it with the 
certainty that the long wear in Mirro’s thick, 
hard metal will reduce the cost by the year 
to the vanishing point. Buy it for the splen- 
did cooking qualities and cleaning qualities 
which all Mirro utensils possess. 


The Mirro oblong roaster is the favorite 
for all-round usefulness. But there are many 
who praise the round and oval patterns. 
Examine them all at the good store near 
you where “The Finest Aluminum” is sold. 
May we send you our Miniature Catalog 
No. A14? 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


The Tower 
Room 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


I often wish we each had not only a better 
understanding of our own individual psy- 
chology—so that we could better under- 
stand our own mistakes and possibilities— 
but a better knowledge of human psychology 
in general. I wish we understood better 
than we do how sensitive and impression- 
able human nature is; so impressionable 
that we can create human courage or dis- 
couragement by the mere thought or sug- 
gestion of these things. 


Rebuild Your Tower 


SoM EONE, I forget who, writing on this 

subject, has said, ‘‘To say ‘I am angry,’ 
already produces anger; to say ‘I am calm,’ 
already begins to establish calm.” It is very 
true; and to say over to yourself day after 
day, ‘I have no chance; I have never had a 
chance,” is in effect to have no chance; and 
1s .pretty sure to blind one to any chances 
there might be. 

You seem to me to have built up around 
yourself, merely by thinking discouragingly, 
a tower of discouragement which shuts you 
away utterly from every other viewpoint 
but this one, that you are unfortunate. 

Well, the remedy, as I see it, is to tear 
down the prison, stone by stone, if neces- 
sary, and rebuild it into a tower from which 
you see the panorama of life. Try forgetting 
your own life for a while, and just think of 
Life, and of how rich it is in opportunity. 
One more observant of life than you, would 
find rich opportunity in the things that seem 
to you poor and without promise. 

an instance: in the same mail with 
your letter came one from a girl who wants 
to be a writer. She says, “I want to write 
things that are true from the very bottom 
up. Just as soon as I am old enough I am 
going to leave home and live in some of the 
poor and stark places of the earth—in the 
slums or in some little starved town some- 
where—where I can study life as it is, and 
can write about human nature at first 
hand.”’ 

I cite this not because I think it is neces- 
sary to go into any particular corner of the 
earth to study human nature, for human 
nature is human nature wherever one finds 
it; I only cite it to show you that the very 
thing you complain of as a barrier to your 
ambition to be a writer, is precisely the 
thing that this girl of a more open mind 
would look upon as a splendid opportunity. 


The Advantage of Hardship 


"THEN, that about other girls having 
friends, money, travel—a wealthy, self- 
made man said to me not long ago, ‘‘I can 
hardly expect my sons to be as strong or 
resourceful as I am. They have had none 
of those tremendously educative hardships 
that I had, which did so much to put me 
strongly on my feet. It’s a good deal of a 
handicap to be brought up in a rich home.”’ 

Well, I cannot quite think that it need be 
—again I only cite this to show you that the 
very hardships you deplore are looked on by 
some people—and people who have known 
them themselves—as positive advantages. 

One person finds himself in prison un- 
justly, and sees qnly the injustice and dwells 
only on that; andther in the same situation 
sees the power of the spirit to rise above 
imprisonment, or any other limitation, and 
writes those famous lines 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


Read that very fascinating book, ‘*The 
Life of Charlotte Bronté,”’ by Mrs. Gaskell, 
and you will see a life of stark, unpromising 
conditions blooming in an almost miraculous 
manner, into the life of one of the greatest 
of English novelists. They always wanted 
to write, always believed somehow in the 
romance of life, those three extraordinary 
sisters, although their own lives were so 
bare of it; and as you read the book, you 
can positively see that belief growing into 
its fulfillment. 

So, as I see it, that is the way out—to 
begin believing in yourself; to begin believ- 
ing in the possibilities of your own life; and 
above all, to believe in the positively bound- 
less opportunities of life. Instead of sug- 
gesting discouragement and bitterness to 
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HOSIERY 


For such gala occasions as 
masquerades and fancy dress 
balls, hosiery is perhaps one 
of the most important acces- 
sories to the costume. It 
must harmonize with the gay 
colors worn by the dancer, 
and impart the confidence 
that comes from knowing it 
will stand the strain. 


Gorpon Hostery comes in 
all shades and colors, and its 
dependable quality has been 
attested to many times over 
by millions of wearers for 
more than half a century. 


Made according to the 
most rigid specifications, 
Gorvon Hosigry is known 
for its long wearing qualities 
and it never fails to give last- 
ing satisfaction. 


Nearly all good stores 
carry GoRDON HosIzRY 


It is often costly to buy 
‘just any silk stocking”. 
To get the best and achieve 
economy, always ask for 

Gordon in Silk, Wool, 

Lisle or Cotton for 
men, women and 
children. 
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; yourself as you have done for so long, try 
sugeesting some of the COUFaReoUs: happier || BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
things. It seems to me from that moment eee 
your “‘self would inevitably gain in ig ac le 
courage and happiness, and would see a New York oston 
hopeful life opening out before you. Try it, yrs 
at least. And let me help in any way I can. ) 
NOTE: Though only one ietter is answered on mx | 
this page each month Miss McCall answers per- ; AX : 


The Finest Aluminum 


care of Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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A Rough -and-Ready Party 


Easy to give and lots of fun 


INNER parties 
for from ten to 
twenty guests 


happened to be the form of entertainment 
in the special crowd I went with last winter. 
These were all right to accept, but ‘‘no- 
blesse oblige,” and how to return them in 
kind in a three-room maidless apartment 
was rather terrifying until the thought of 
turning these domestic deficiencies into an 
asset suddenly pointed an interesting way 
out of the difficulty. 

If one couldn't give a correctly conven- 
tional dinner party, why not give a frankly 
informal one? So the invitations went out 
as follows: 


You are one of eleven carefully 
selected guests I’m counting on to 
help me give & supper party on Wed- 
ay evening, the tenth, at 
—— Street. 


Please do not wear your swankiest 

’ clothes, a8 you may get something 

on ‘em—it’s that kind of a party. 
If you don’t refuse, I'll know 
you re coming. 

First, the layout of the rooms—or room 
~Was carefully planned,. and my table 
equipment studied to see what would have 
to be begged, stolen, or borrowed. By 
Moving the furniture about, I found there 
was plenty of room for three tables—one 
ae and two regulation card tables. And 
: using everything from a window seat to 
the kitchen step-ladder chair, twelve guests 
Sep be accommodated at the three tables. 

eside each of these main tables was placed 
8 amaller one, a Martha Washington sewing 
table, and two bedside tables (one of these 

es the special object of these to be 
exp ained presently. My flat-topped desk 
Was requisitioned for the coffee ‘‘stand.”’ 
Bich: details having been planned, the 
ae was then worked out and after many 

anges was allowed to stand as follows: 


Hors d’ceu 
Scalloped Oysters Fr reach Peas 
Endive and Grapefruit Salad 
affles Maple Sirup 
Coffee 
exe ry thing was easily prepared at home 
on e hors d'weuvres which, being a 
aa = oe I had no time to fuss with, 
Pree ese were ordered from a little 
nc restaurant in the neighborhood. 
re bee the plan of service, which was 
tte Point upon which the success of 
: oemal affair depended. 

lating ae Covered with crépe paper 
far ac : 8, Were set with my own silver as 
sagas ee and then eked out with 
ae ate the “5 and 10.” Two candles on 
onthe vin the only attempt at dec- 
she . ttle glass pitchers held the 
aah ct rup; and the hors d’wuvres, 
sie en individual paper plates with 
ready 1 were placed on the table 
Or the party to start as soon as every- 


By AMY KNIGHT _ ay had arrived. At 


each plate was a home- 
made place card, carry- 
ing special instructions. For instance: 


George—Will you remove the plates from 
your table after the first course, 
please? Look around and you'll 
see where to put ’em. 

Jack—‘ Kitchen Police” duty for yours. 
Please help bring in the second 
course from the kitchen. 

Helen—Will you pour coffee for the crowd, 
please? You'll find the ‘coffee 
stand”’ in the northwest corner. 

Russell—Please pass the coffee, first finding 
out whether “‘large”’ or ‘‘small’’ ig 
wanted. 

Anne—Will you “pour” the waffles at 
your table, please? 

L e e —Will you answer the phone if it 
rings? 

And so on, until every point of service was 
taken care of. 


On each small side table was a tray 
holding an electric waffle iron, pitcher of 
batter, knife and fork for serving, and a 
paper napkin (for emergency use). 

Wall mottoes, lettered in black on white 
cardboard and cut to fit into the picture 
frames on the walls, helped to carry out the 
spirit of the occasion. Here are a few: 


Eacu GuEst Is ALLOWED 
1 knife, 2 forks 
2 paper napkins 
Let no one take these from you 
without your consent | 


Ir You WAntT 
MORE SIRUP, BUTTER, 
OR WATER 
YELL Forir 


We HeEtp THOosE WHO 
HeLep THEMSELVES 


Over the fireplace, in which reposed 
a large pasteboard box, was tacked a sign 
reading ‘‘Plate Dump.” This was, of course, 
the repository for the used paper plates, 
and these were burned during the evening 
asa preliminary to a real hearthfire. 

You will remember that one man was 
asked to answer the phone “‘if it rings.” 
And it certainly rang. several people having 
been requested beforehand to see that it did. 
Anonymous demands for reserved tables, 
inquiries as to whether the waffles were 
worth eating, requests to ‘“‘page”’ Jack or 
George or Russell, helped keep the fun going. 

After supper the guests, being well-trained, 
helped clear the tables for cards. And the 
next morning the woman-by-the-day came 
in and cleaned up the kitchen. On the whole 
the party was a great success—it was very 
little work, not expensive, decidedly differ- 
ent, and therefore heaps of fun. As one of 
the men said, ‘‘This seems like old times 
before we all got to be so rich and stylish. 
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EVERY WOMAN can have hands 
so pretty she is proud 
to show them 


b fie can easily make your hands so pretty you will 
want people to notice them instead of shrinking from 
their glances. 
Every single thing you need to transform your finger tips 
—no matter how they look today—and then to keep them 
lovely all the time, has been perfected by a famous specialist. 


Even that bothersome question of the way to keep the 
cuticle nice has been solved. Of course it is not cutting. You 
discovered long ago that only made the skin grow back coarse 
and lumpy, and pushing it back leaves all the old dead skin 


around the nail. 


For the correct manicure— 


The safe liquid —Cutex.Cuticle Re- 
mover —loosensthe uneven skinand 
those hideous little white shreds, so 
you actually get rid of the dead, 


Cutex Cake Polish is a velvet-smooth 
polish, in the familiar solid form some 
women prefer. 


Cutex Paste Polish is a soft pink paste 


containing the oils some women like 


superfluous skin. After using it rinse and gives the nails a soft glowing finish. 
your fingers and wipe them, leaving j 

your cuticle just the way you want ee ae ae — ze paged 
° . . ru en 
it—thin, soft and fresh lookingand = rs the United States and Canada 


quite even all around the nail. and chemistshops in England. Or there 
are charming Cutex sets containing 
different assortments of all these things 


for 6oc, $1.00, $1.50 or $3.00. 


Special Introductory Offer—Fill out 
this coupon and mail it mehr 12c in coin 
or stamps for the Introductory Set con- 
taining trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery 
and orange stick. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 

s York, or if you live in 

Canada, Dept. W 10, 

200 Mountain Street, 

Montreal, Canada. 


t 7 


Then for the finishing touch that makes 
the nails glisten like the lustrous in- 
side of a rosy sea-shell Cutex has 
four splendi polishes. 

Cutex Powder Polish in a new metal box 


that can’t waste or spill the powder gives 
a delicate pink lustre almost instantly. 


Cutex Liguid Polish cives the nails 
a brilliant polish that lasts a whole 
week. 
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Northam Warren, Dept. W1o, 
114 West 17th Street, New York 


T enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set contain- 
ing enough Cutex for six manicures. 


Mail this coupon 


with 12 cents 


today 


Street 
City 


(or P. O. Box) 
State 
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CA Treasure 
on the Pantry Shelf 


HERE is no article 
of food in the pantry 
thatcontributes morethan 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
to the health and happi- 
ness of the home. table. 
Aside from the almost 
endless variety of delicious 
dishes easily made with 
Knox Gelatine, there is 
ever that more important 
element—Good Health— 
which it promotes. 
Here is one easily made 
recipe that proves it: 


Apple Charlotte 


% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water \% cup boiling water 
lcupsugar 1 cup apple, pear, or peach pulp 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
Whites of three ergs 
Lady Fingers or stale cake 
Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes and dissolve in boiling water. Add 
sugar, and when dissolved add lemon 
juice. Strain, cool slightly, and add 
apple pulp. When mixture begins to 
stiffen, beat, using a wire whisk, until 
light; then add whites of eggs, beaten 
until stiff, and beat thoroughly. Turn 
into mold lined with lady fingers or 
stale cake. One pint whipped cream 
may be used in place of whites of eggs. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


FREE— Mrs. Knox’s recipe books 
*‘Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘Food Econ- 
omy’’ with the ‘‘Health Value of Gel- 
atine’’ will be mailed for 4c postage 
and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
109 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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If you have a china coffee set, 
place it on a brass-covered 
lable like the one above—some- 
thing you really couldn’t do 
with silver. Pewter and 
flowered china look at home 
on the little marble-top affair 
at the right, easy to pour at 


ing the Daffodil Coffee Sel. 
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When You Entertain 


Serving after-dinner coffee 
By ELIZABETH MACKENZIE ROTH 


’S fall—summer with its delightful 
casualness is gone. The scattering of 
friends, the long distances of the city, 
and the pressing engagements of every- 

one, prohibit the friendly ‘‘dropping in”’ 
for a meal. Congenial groups must be 
brought together, with invitations issued 
in advance. This planning alone makes our 
social affairs more dignified and formal in 
winter, than the impromptu gatherings of 
summertime. . 

The clever woman, however, will find a 
way to make her party different from the 
rank and file. Sometimes she does it in the 
table appointments, and again in the mat- 
ter of serving. No other course allows of 
greater freedom than the after-dinner cof- 
fee. It may be served from the kitchen in 
cups, passing the sugar and cream. The 
hostess may pour it herself from her place 
at the table. But nothing quite equals the 
charm of serving it in the living-room, be- 
side the open fire—an old custom revived 
and adopted with increasing frequency to- 


day. It seems to bridge the gap between the 
meal at the table, and the starting of the 
evening’s entertainment in the living-room. 

It doesn’t really matter whether your 
coffee service is simple or 
elaborate, the effect will be 
just as charming, providing, 
of course, you are consistent 
throughout. Don't mix a del- 
icate period silver set with 
crude pottery or peasant cups 
and saucers; each kind has 
its own place. But, if you 
have an interesting set of 
china, use it, even if all your 
friends do use silver. 

Last week I went to a din- 
ner party, given by my artist 
friend who lives on Twelfth 
Street. She has traveled 
abroad a great deal, and this 
advantage, together with her 
unfailing good taste, always 
makes her parties an event. 


This tray table is 
described on page 57 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


The little tip-table in the left-hand corner is shown above, hold- 
Because it is green with Chinese 
decorations in pale yellow, it makes a particularly good back- 
round for the china, which is decorated by hand in pale yellow 
uster, lined with opal, and has handles of bright silver luster 


This dinner was no exception; and when we 
came to the coffee, my anticipation was 
more than gratified. Her set was china, 
every bit of it—from cup to tray, in a re- 
freshing pattern of soft greens, on a white 
background, both naive and quaint. A 
droll coffee pot, sugar, and creamer and 
sturdy cups. Cups large enough to draw 
grateful sighs from the men and, “‘This is 
the kind of cup to drink from. My dear, 
why can’t we have cups like these?”’ 


O FASCINATED was I with the china, 
\) that not until after the soft-footed maid 
had removed the tray and service, did I 
notice the brass-covered table—a table that 
looked hundreds of years old. Of course, I 
said to myself, all these lovely things were 
picked up in Europe, but when I had the 
chance to ask my friend, she laughed. 
‘‘You’ve guessed wrong. Years ago I gave 
up turning my trips abroad into shopping 
expeditions. Now I just hunt around New 
York until I find what I'm looking for; and 
—strange as it may sound—many of the 
things I’ve been loath to leave in Europe, 
I’ve picked up in this country, minus the 
heavy packing charges, not to mention the 
delay in the customhouse.”’ 

This particular table, she went on to tell 
me, was a copy of an old one, made by an 
interior decorator, who had used a museum 
piece as her inspiration. The top was old 
brass, and the whole thing had every bit 
the charm of the original. The table and 
china were so unique, I asked permission to 
photograph them, because I was sure you 
could never imagine, without a picture, just 
how stunning a china coffee set, properly 
surrounded, could be. They are shown 
above at the left. 

I found, on looking up the interior dec- 
orator, another coffee 
table, a cunning little 
low affair, with a mar- 
ble top. This table she 
had imported from 
France. It seemed to 
eall for something 
quaint, so I placed on it 
a modern pewter set 
(copy from an old one) 
and added a porringer, 
also of pewter, for the 
bonbons, and flowered 
china cups and saucers. 
This table, as shown in 
the center of the page, 
is in the correct propor- 
tion, and you can im- 
agine how much easier 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 57] 
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Be sure the set you choose ts beautiful in line and proportion, built to stand firmly, 
with a pot and creamer that pour well 


if fi to handle the coffee pot at this 
ievel, : 
. For the small apartment, where every 
inch of space is very precious, there are 
many little tip-top refreshment tables, 
like the one at the top of page 56, which 
comes in all colors. Another suggestion 
for a tip-table, similar in idea to this one, 
but quite different in color and in mood, 
18 the mahogany one with octagonal top, 
Which holds the silver service at the top of 
the page. This variety of table has the 
advantage of serving for other purposes as 
well. At the bottom of Page 56 is a vari- 
ation of the tip-table called a‘ tray-table.’”’ 
As you see, the tray (which is painted in 
a raised Chinese design) pivots, and when 
it is lying flat and ready for use, the ma- 
hogany frame over it forms a handle by 
which the table and its contents may be 
Moved where you will. 

To come back to the coffee service itself— 
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Your set may even include holders for the cups, like the solid silver ones shown above 


silver is always lovely. It endures through 
generations, and is a constant source of joy 
and pride to the woman who loves the last- 
ing things of life. For that reason a stand- 
ard make should be selected, adding one 
piece at a time until the entire set is com- 
plete, even to the teaspoons and sugar tongs 
in the same pattern. 

Most of the silver on the market to-day, 
and this applies to both the sterling and 
plated ware, is so well designed, made, and 
finished, that it is purely a personal matter 
as to which is the most desirable set to own. 
In choosing a service, keep in mind your 
home, with its furnishings as a background, 
and let that be your guide in the selection 
of the design. 

I'll be glad to tell you where you can get 
any of the things I've described here, with 
the prices. Just write me in care of the 
Woman's Home CompPANION, enclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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Add golden years 


Free sample package 
Write today for sample 


package and book of rec- 
ipes free, showing many 
ainty and economical 
| ; er ways in which Wheatena 
TT sso 7 i : may be served. All good 
sata Hens Oe ee Y grocers have Wheatena, or 
SNe pee 7 > Wall gladly get it for you. 
Cee - eae Ts Get the yellow-and-blue 
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~ begin whole wheat today 


The traditional three score years and ten (7o years) 
average length of life was largely the result of eat- 
ing simple, nourishing foods like whole wheat and 
milk. Now the average is only 63 years. Lost! 
7 GOLDEN YEARS. 


Wheatena—the whole-wheat breakfast dish with 
the delicious, nutty flavor, enjoyed by millions 
of children and grown-ups—not only tastes good, 
but actually supplies the very elements each body needs 
for building robust health. For Wheatena is Na- 
ture's perfectly balanced food. By the exclusive 
Wheatena method of roasting and toasting golden 
grains of choicest winter wheat the vital heart of 
the wheat 1s retained. 

Each spoonful of Wheatena sends perfect nourish- 
ment to every muscle, bone and tissue, rebuilding in 
Nature's way and helping her to add golden years 
of health and strength. 

Who wouldn’t eat to add golden years—espe- 
cially since this whole-wheat dish has such a 
wonderfully delicious flavor? 


THE WHEATENA CoMPANY 
WHEATENAVILLE, Ranway, N. J. 


Wheatena 


Out of the wheat field cometh strength ! 
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Hallow-e’en—and 
tradition tells the 
maiden to peer into the 
mirror by candle light 


Io Keep the Beauty 
of Your Teeth — 


“Wash? — don’t Scour Them 


(Rt is the arch enemy of pretty, healthy teeth. 
It mars their lustre. It may cause furrows and 
scratches* that are apt to become the seat of unhealthy, 
unsightly decay. 


Avoid grit in your dentifrice as you would sand in your 
toilet soap. 


Colgate’s “Washes”, Polishes, Protects 


The washing action is the action of mild soap, the 
ingredient that leading authorities endorse.* 


The polishing action results from the soft, non-abrasive 
chalk that loosens clinging particles, and brightens the 
entire surface of the teeth. 


The protecting action is the combined action of the 
chalk and soap which cleans thoroughly but does not 
scratch or scour the thin enamel. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe dentifrice that 
cleans teeth the right way. Colgate’s contains no grit, 
no harmful drugs. It is not medicated, for the function 
of a dentifrice is to cleanse, not to cure.f 


Large tube—25c, Or mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this page. | 


Authorities for Statements 
in this advertisement 
*The U. S. Public Health Service says grit in a dentifrice is “too 
hard for continuous use.’’ 
tOral Hygiene Committee of Greater New York says,’ It has never 
been proved that pyorrhea can be cured by a drug. Therefore 
no drug tooth paste or mouth wash can do it, Pyorrhea must be 
treated by a dentist, and then the teeth kept scrupulously clean.” 


COLGATE & Co., Established 1806 


| COL 
RIBBON sm eS 


CLEANS lh 
EETH tne Riot : 
Ww 3 


ruth in advertising \ 
implies honesty in 
manufacture 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 784 N 
199 Fulton St., New York City oo 


Please send me, free, a trial 
size of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Address 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


The Tragic Buskin 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8] 


‘“Yes,”’ said Ellen McLean. But Mrs. 
Booth had one more arrow to let fly. 

‘What in the world,’’ she said archly to 
Justin Murray as she floated back to her 
table, ‘‘ made you let her do it?’”’ 

‘‘Do what?’’ His face was innocent. 
‘“What have I to do with anything Miss 
McLean may do?”’ 

Mrs. Booth grimaced at him, and left 
him furious. 

‘*You had this much to do with it,’’ Ellen 
told him, as they walked up the shaded 
street. ‘‘When I saw your face at the back 
of the room, it said plainly that you knew I 
was in a tight place, and that, being a 
woman, you thought I would slide out of it.’”’ 

Justin Murray laughed, but reddened. 

“Oh, come!”’ he protested. ‘I have every 
regard—’’ 

‘And then,’’ she went on, ‘‘of course I 
couldn’t slide out of it, and you thought to 
yourself that I was as hard as nails.”’ 

He reddened yet more, but evaded her 
steady eyes as he answered: 

“T’ll tell you what I thought. I thought 
yous got a front seat for a very good show. 

fade Hilary and the new prosecutor are 
both out to exhibit what they can do.”’ 


(THE tragic history of Aristides Kappa- 
dopoulous, as unfolded before her that 
afternoon, was, as court annals go, neither 
new nor extraordinary. Expressed in the 
terms of Greek drama, the gods had in- 
spired him with a passion for the far-famed 


_ Helen of Troy. He had ravished her from 


the palace of Menelaus, and in the ensuing 
combat; the wronged husband had perished. 

No Homeric bard, however, had set in 
hexameters the story of Aristides Kappa- 
dopoulous. The prosecuting attorney put 
it in brief English. 

The little Greek had worked in a lumber 
camp, had run away with the foreman’s 
wife, and, when pursued by the husband, 
had shot him dead. 

It was an ugly sordid story, as common 
as Monday mornings in the life of the pros- 
ecuting attorney. 

To Ellen McLean, it was unbelievable. 
The degradation of it all appalled her. 

Wade Hilary’s voice was friendly as he 
explained his idea of this affair of Aristides 
Kappadopoulous. The defense admitted 
the shooting. Aristides had gone out of his 
hotel, given his pistol to a policeman, and 
said, in what English he could command, 
that he had shot a man. Self-defense was 
Wade Hilary’s hypothesis. Acquittal, or 
at the worst, a verdict of second degree, was 
what he proposed to his friends in the jury 
box. He promised that the trial would not 
be long drawn out. He had few witnesses. 

The defendant was put on at once. Ellen 
McLean noted that his heels brought his 
crown of curly black hair about to the tip of 
Wade Hilary’s ear. There was a little 
question about an interpreter. But pros- 
ecution and defense were in agreement 
about the danger of interpreters. It would 
be better to try for the facts through the 
medium of the defendant’s imperfect Eng- 
lish. The questions could be put very 
slowly. 

Their drift was soon apparent. The 
questions of Wade Hilary all tended to 
make Aristides Kappadopoulous the vic- 
tim of circumstances. The questions of the 
prosecutor made him out a terrible fellow, 
a wrecker of homes, a conspirator against 
innocence. 

The judge, a kindly person with a repu- 
tation for establishing human relations with 
the blackest natures, helped out when the 
impasse between languages became too 
complete. 

‘‘Had you not,’’ demanded the prose- 
cuting attorney, ‘‘ prearranged a rendezvous 
between yourself and this woman before 
you left the camp?”’ 

In the silence, while all the implications of 
the question visibly reached the court 
room, Aristides shook his head vaguely. 
The question was'repeated. Still bewilder- 
ment sat upon the defendant’s face. 

‘Say, Aristides,”’ the judge leaned for- 
ward. ‘‘You have a date with this girl 
when you leave camp?” 

The face of the Greek cleared. 

“No! No date!’ 

The court room rocked with enjoyment. 
Open disbelief of Aristides and admiration 
for the judge divided public opinion. 

Over the actual shooting, there was again 
difficulty. It was necessary, on the one 
hand, to show cold-blooded premeditation, 
a stealthy luring of the victim to the en- 
counter. On the other, Wade Hilary needed 
to establish reluctance, the notion of vio- 
lent attack, and unwilling defense. The 
proprietor of the dingy lodging house, where 
the dingy crime occurred, testified that the 
husband had gone up the stairs. He had 
seemed nervous. There had been pounding 
on a door, and some loud talk. Then there 


had been shots, and they had sent for the 
police. What had prompted the fatal shot 
was a question that the judge finally got 
into compact form. 

‘‘ Aristides,’ he leaned forward again 
companionably, ‘What for you shoot?"’ 

“T afraid,’’ the tragic hero said simply. 
‘I shake.” 

At this, again there were titters. What 
kind of a dangerous fellow was this that was 
afraid and shook? 
ously saw the wearer of the tragic buskin 
become absurd. In a moment, the idea of 
Aristides as worth anybody’s attention, 
least of all that of the prosecuting attorney, 
would become absurd. He excused his ri- 
diculous client from the stand with scant 
respect. Aristides, on his heels, found his 
chair beside the guard and sank into ob- 
scurity. His moment of importance had 
faded. Wade Hilary, expanding, had yet to 
show all that he could do. 

The woman was put on the stand. Paris 
was completely forgotten, while the court 
room hung upon the entrance of Helen. As 
she came through the door, a vast trollop 
with a roving eye and a truculent manner 
she ogled the deputy sheriff at her side. He, 
in turn, passed a look of understanding and 
distaste on to the men on every hand. 
Agreement flashed. around the room that 
here was a creature to be despised. 

**She’s twice as big as he is!’’ The whis- 
per ran around, with contemptuous smiles. 

Ellen McLean looked at Helen, saw her 
great dark eyes, her big, soft body, her un- 
tidy dress, and thought her a handsome, 
yet appalling creature. Her eye for color, 
tested by the eye of an expert harmonizer 
of hangings, was not to be despised. She 
was crude, and Blowsy, and overdecorated. 
Yet, to Ellen McLean, she was merely an 
exaggeration of offenses against good taste, 
such as she daily must combat. Wade 
Hilary soon got her pictured to the jury. 
She was twenty-one years old. She had 
four children. She had been married at 
fourteen to a man of forty. 

Did you love your husband?” 

“No,” she said. ‘'I never wanted to 
marry him.’ 

The sensation was immense. Wade 
Hilary pursued his advantage. 

‘“‘What made you leave three of your 
children behind when you left your home?”’ 

She laughed shortly. 

‘*T was sick of kids. You would be, too, 
if you was in my place.”’ 

She was incredible. Wade Hilary had let 
the jury know that there was a baby six 
months old. She had left the baby. 

Before she left the stand, she contra- 
dicted her own testimony several times. 
When taxed with this, she grew sulky, lost 
her temper, was impertinent, and at least 
once sharply reproved by the judge. She 
left the room with the sheriff, after making 
the worst possible impression, followed by a 
general verdict of open contempt. Wade 
Hilary dismissed her with the threat of 
prosecution for perjury. 


(THEN the little boy had his moment. He 
had been in the room when the shots were 
fired. If he could be used as a witness, he 
could settle this question of self defense. ___ 

‘*Hold up your right hand,”’ said His 
Honor kindly. The little fellow hesitated. 

‘*Don’t you know which is your right 
hand?”’ The child shook his head. The 
judge leaned forward. 

‘“Do you know what I mean when I say 
you must tell the truth?”’ 

The little boy’s eyes roved over the court 
room, as he shook his head again. The 
judge’s voice sank lower. 

si x you know about God?”’ 

ae .O. oo 

‘Have you been to school?”’ 

**YVas 9? 


“When?” 


9? 


shoes. 


“Do you understand the nature of an 
oath?”’ 

ae child, smiling vacantly, shook his 

ead. 

“I seen places just like this in the 
movies,’’ he said with interest. The judge 
looked at the prosecutor and at -Wade 
Hilary. . . 

‘*We cannot use this child’s testimony, 
he said. ‘‘He does not understand the na- 
ture of an oath. He does not know about 
God. <And he does not know what is meant 
by the truth.’”’ 

As the little boy left the room with the 
police matron, an awed memory of the 
woman in the case remained. Wade Hilary 
scarcely had need to press his point. 

{CONTINUED ON PAGE 60] 


Wade Hilary victori- | 
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She does more entertaining 
than any other woman in the world 


AN INTERVIEW 
WITH 


Carrie Blanchard 
QO 


6¢\7OU are from Philadelphia, 

_ i aren’t you? You were here— 
let me see—about two years ago. 
Of course, I remember you.” 


The tall, distinguished-looking 
woman in black smiles the warm, 
responsive smile which is one of her 
greatest charms. She looks—and 1s 
—glad to see her visitor again. The 
greeting, gracious and spontaneous, 
is characteristic of Carrie Blan- 
chard, food demonstrator, person- 
ality and hostess extraordinary. 


Her reception rooms are in the 
Fine Arts Building of the Postum 
Cereal Company, Battle Creek. 
There she receives approximately 
25,000 visitors yearly. And she has 
never been bored. 


“T like people,”’ is her swift sum- 
ming up of the situation. “No mat- 
ter how short a time I may be with 
them, I always learn something 
interesting about each one. 


“There was a little woman who 
called on me yesterday. She had 
been worried about her husband’s 
health. He was growing nervous 
and irritable, and couldn’t sleep. 

So she started serving him Postum 
without saying anything about it. 

“She had done this for a month, and 
he was much better—without even 
guessing it was Postum he was drinking. 


_ “T don’t think this woman’s husband 
is typical. I believe most people notice 
the difference in the flavor of Postum. 
I never claim it is an imitation of any- 
thing else. It is simply an excellent drink 
In its own right. Will you have a cup?” 


If you are wise, you will-Carrie Blanchard’s 
Postum is famous. Men have a habit of saying 
reminiscently, “I once had a cup of Carrie 
Blanchard’s Postum”—as if they were talking 
of the nectar of the gods. 


It is delicious! As you test the rich, full- 
bodied flavor you understand what she means 
by “an excellent drink in its own right.” 


The Question they always ask 


“How in the world do you make it?” is 
the first question that pops into your mind. 


“That is what I am always asked,” she 
smiles. “And, do you know, it is the easiest 
thing in the world. Naturally, the first time 
you try you may not make it the way you 
hike best. It is the same way with anythingelse. 


“Some of my most interesting experiences 
ave been at the expositions and food fairs, 
where I have served Postum to more than 
half a million people. It seems as if the whole 
world passes before you, taking a bite of this 
and a sip of that, laughing and commenting. 
y booth always seems to be a favorite, and 


Conrenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two fal 
rink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you bor 
than most other hot drinks. 
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as grown-ups! And you know how 
many of them dislike milk. 


‘Instant Postum is made just as 
well with hot milk as with water. 
The milk is not boiled, but brought 
just to the boiling point. The 
drink is delicious! It has all the 
nourishment of warm milk, plus 


the real Postum flavor. Isn’t that 
fine?” 


You rise and say good-bye to 
this extraordinary woman who per- 
forms her work with such enjoy- 
ment. 


“Just a minute before you go,” 
she says. “I want to tell you 
about a new offer which we are 
making. 


“You know the last few years 
have been rather tense. Everybody 
hurrying, everybody driving them- 
selves to keep up the pace. I be- 
lieve many of us have forgotten the 
simple laws of health we ae in 
school. Avoid stimulants. Do you 
remember how often that was 
repeated? 

“*T hear of people breaking down, 
and see on their faces the sallow- 
ness and tired lines which come 


How would you like to have 25,000 callers a year? 


This has been the record of Mrs. Carrie Blanchard, of Battle 

Creek, Michigan. She has numbered United States Senators, 

Governors of States and thousands of other notables among 

her friends, who ‘‘drop in for a cup of Postum” from every 

State in the Union. She has a real interest and a real wel- 

come for all of them, strengthened, rather than dulled, by 
fifteen years of remarkable hospitality. 


N “ N 


seldom do my guests fail to drain their cups. 


“So often men and women say to me, ‘Why, 
I had no idea Postum was as good as this!’ 
They had never tasted it, yeu see, but 
because Postum is spoken of as a health 
drink they had just assumed they wouldn’t 
like it. Absurd! _ 

“Of course, people like Postum! Millions 
of them like it better than any other hot drink 
in the world! I know, because I’ve talked with 
so many thousands myself. 

‘There are others, it is true, who taste 
Postum once—and because they happen to 
get a cup made too strong, or not strong 
enough, to suit their particular taste, they 
may never try it again. That is hardly fair to 
any drink. It is my opinion that our taste for 
any food is to some extent acquired. We 
develop most of our tastes so young that it’s 
easy to forget we ever had to develop them. 

“T am hearing some interesting stories 
lately about Instant Postum made with milk. 
It has made a great impression on thoughtful 
mothers, for their children. You know how 
much children like to have the same drink 

©1924, P. C. Co. 
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: i hi is the easiest 
ade in the cup by adding boiling water, is 
s. Instant Postum, m Either form costs 


) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


from stimulated nerves and sleep- 
lessness. It makes one think. ¢ 
we are going to ask people to try 
Postum for thirty days, and give 
them their first week’s supply. 

“It isn’t fair to change for two or 
three days, or even a week, and expect 
to lose the effect of a habit of years. 
We think a month 1s a fair test, and 
are willing to start people out with 
enough Postum for every meal for a 
week. Isn’t that a good plan?” 

It sounds like an excellent plan. And 
you are sure that many other people, 
too, will realize what an excellent plan it is! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


‘‘T want you to try Postum for thirty days. 
I want to start you out on your test by giving 
you your first week's supply, and my own 
directions for making it. | 

‘*It seems to me that it would be a wise plan 
for mothers, particularly, to think of this test 
in connection with the health of their families. 

‘*Will you send me your name and address? 
Tell me which kind you _ prefer—Instant 
Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) . 
I'll see that you get the first week’s supply and 
my Sersonal directions right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


fn ae te ee W.H.C. 10-24 Hl 
| POSTUM CEREAL CoO.,Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

[| want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 

| me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


| INsTANT Postum........ 
Postum CEREAL........ oO prefer 


State 


In Canada address Canadian Postum CEREAL Co.,Ltd. | 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 


is 7 —m 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 
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Try thes recipe for 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
ready in frve minutes ! 


Melt one level tablespoon 
butter, mix with one table- 
spoon flour and % teaspoon 
sugar, add % cup Blue Label 
Ketchup and two cups cold 
water or milk. Place on fire 
and etir until thickened.. 
(Recipe for 3 or 4 persons.) 


Note: Blue Label Ketchup is 
so free from acid and so deli- 
cately spiced that it will not 
curdle milk when mixed cold. 


meets 


ripe tomatoes 
and rosy cheeks 


uscious, red tomatoes, ripened in the 
sun, are a delicious food—and some- 
thing more. 


Scientists and dietitians agree that the 
tomato is richer in vitamines than any 
other fruit or vegetable, and that it con- 
tains the fruit salts and the acids which 
are so essential to a clear skin, a healthy 
body, an alert mind. 

Blue Label Ketchup comes to you with 
all the original flavor and goodness of 
freshly picked tomatoes—and with practi- 
cally no loss of vitamines. : 

Big, juicy tomatoes, picked while the 
dew is still on them; quick, light cooking 
to retain every bit of dean careful, deli- 
cate spicing—just enough to give zest, but 
never enough to hide te real tomato fla- 
vor—these are the old-fashioned secrets of 


Blue Label flavor and healthfulness. 


Use Blue Label Ketchup freely on your 
table. Use it for making soups, and sauces, 
and salads. It will add zest to — 
every meal—and it is good for you. Soy ! 


FLAVOR 


Write for our free recipe book 
“50 Ways to Use Tomato Flavor” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., ROCHESTER N.Y. 
Department 30 


BLUE LABEL 


TRADE MARK 


KETCHUP 


Chili Sauce - ‘Preserves « Fruits « Vegetables 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


The Tragic Buskin 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


While a recess was taken, the jury tra- 
versed the few blocks to the sordid lodging 
house, which even death, under this sordid 
guise, had not the power to dignify. They 
saw the room, the position of the furniture, 
the bullet holes in the doors. They were 
brought back to hear the prosecution's few 
witnesses. 


THE case, proceeding swiftly, reached 
final argument late in the afternoon. The 
duelists were far too adroit to fatigue their 
audience. Neither spoke for more than 
half an hour. The prosecuting attorney 
drew his picture of the crafty Greek, lurking 
until his victim, whose home he had de- 
spoiled, was within range, then taking from 
him the life into which he had already put 
such humiliation and distress. 

Wade Hilary, on the other hand, pre- 
sented the harmless and joyous young fel- 
low, a victim of the wiles of a pursuing 
woman. 

‘*Do not,"’ he implored the jury, ‘exact 
from my unfortunate client the penalty for 
the crimes of this degraded woman! Be 
merciful in judging his act, and say to your- 
selves, aad men and pure women as you 
are, ‘Heaven pity any man, should an evil 
woman bend her strength to drag him 
down!’ ”’ 

His eyes were on Ellen McLean’s face as 
he raised an impassioned hand heavenward. 
She felt that he intended an appeal to her 
every prejudice, to all her background of 
education, refinement, and honor. 

Once in the jury room, the first ballot 
showed, to her surprise, that she was one of 
three that did not clamor for the severest 
verdict and the heaviest penalty. The 
oldest of the women was in tears. 

‘Don’t waste any tears over that low- 
grade fellow, Mother,’’ urged the foreman. 
“Why, he was so low-grade he couldn't 
speak English. What’s the matter with 
you, Sister? You crying over the poor 
murderer, too?’’ He turned upon Ellen 
McLean. 

She explained that she was not crying 
over him. But she had not thought his 
deed premeditated or cold-blooded. She 
thought the evidence showed that. he shot, 
if not in self-defense, at least when greatly 
frightened or provoked. 

‘**Don’t you think a man that. runs away 
with a man’s wife is a wicked man? A man 
that will do that will do anything! 

‘IT tell vou what it is, young lady. If 
good women like you are going to stand up 
for every man that breaks up homes, we 
might as well all go to Russia and live 
there.” 

She felt herself the storm center of dis- 
approval. 

‘Well, I have this much to say'’—the 
speaker was a neat little man, with a fresh 
complexion and a bright red tie—'‘*that 
woman is a bad woman if I ever saw one. 
Bad,”’ he repeated emphatically, ‘‘as they 
make ’em. Once she got a holt on a man, 
he wouldn't have a chanst.”’ 

“T thought her the most pitiful creature I 
had ever seen,’’ Ellen said slowly. 

* Pitiful! What are you talking about! 
She was big as a house, and making eyes at 
all the men. And didn’t you see how she 
went away and left her baby?”’ 

‘Yes, don’t you think a woman who 
goes away and leaves her baby is a bad 
woman?” 

Ellen McLean now realized that the tide 
was set against her. 

‘‘I think she did wrong,”’ she said. ‘I 
thing everything she did was wrong. But 
she Soomned. pitiful to me. She had had no 
girlhood. She was utterly ignorant. She 
longed for freedom and happiness without 
knowing how to get it.”’ 


(THE discussion here became prolonged 
and terrible. It was remembered that the 
woman had committed perjury. She would 
go to jail. Her children would be taken 
from her. That baby would be put in a 
Home. In some way, Ellen McLean found 
herself the defender of home breakers, and 
supporter of women who desert little babies. 
Several ballots showed slight shifts of opin- 
ion. Twice the little man with the red tie 
made some progress with his idea that 
Aristides had never had a chanst once she 
got a holt of him. Yet, on the last ballot, 
Ellen McLean’s was the only vote against 
the death penalty. At eleven o'clock, the 
bailiffs took them in charge for the night. 

As she tossed wakefully on her couch in 
the women’s dormitory, Ellen McLean saw 
that the issue of the case seemed to have 
shifted once more. Aristides, on his high 
heels, now seemed quite out of it. The two 
lawyers had faded. The issue now seemed 
to be upon the right of any single juror, and 
that a woman, to hang a jury. 

As the bailiff roused them, the uidest lad 
sat up, groaning. She had not slept a win 


for thinking about that woman. It was 
leaving the baby that was the worst. A 
woman that would do that! And only 
think! The baby was a little girl! 

This feeling seemed to have grown gen- 
erally through the night. When their two 
bailiffs locked the men and women in the 
jury room again, after breakfast, the small 
man with the red tie had visibly gained 
authority. By ten o'clock it was evident. 
that an agreement could be reached. 

Kellen McLean remained an isolated fig- 
ure. She alone failed to join the chorus 
against the woman. The other jurors 
finally all united on the theory of the man 
with the red tic. She was a bad woman, and 
Aristides Kappadopoulous deserved sym- 
pathy. With the utmost contempt for 
kllen McLean’s reasons, they gradually ap- 
proached by an opposite route her conclu- 
sions. 

After they had been out fifteen hours, 
they sent in a verdict of murder in the 
second degree, with a recommendation for 
clemency. 

When Justin Murray called that night, 
he found Ellen McLean weary and dis- 
Pirited. 

“You're right,’’ she admitted, ‘“‘about a 
courthouse not being a pleasant place for a 
woman. But she’s there, sometimes, with 
every hand against her, every eye cruel, 
every look a sneer. I saw one to-day, and 
J could not be sorry that I was there, if it 
nae inevitable that she should be there, 
00. 

Then she told him of the dreary Helen of 
the drama. No one had put out a hand to 
the poor blunderer until her life was 
wrecked. Then, when her career came to 
its bewildered climax in the house of sick 
faces, every hand was ready with its push. 

“Is adopting children very elaborate?” 
she asked. ‘Legally, I mean. Suppose I 
wanted to give a child a chance—to give a 
lift to a not very promising human prospect 
before everyone was ready to give it a push— 
would it be very fussy? Would you help me 
about it?”’ 


T WAS Carol Booth who spread the news 

of her latest folly, at the tea. The hang- 
ings were all in place, gorgeous and greatly 
admired. Much was said of the skill of 
McLean and Rokeby. 

‘But what do you think Ellen McLean 
has done now?’’ Carol gave the final 
fillip to the tea by her news. ‘‘ Adopted a 
baby! Yes! A little girl, six months old. 
She won't say where she got it, or anything. 
But there's a nurse, and u regular estab- 
lishment. Oh, yes! And she’s taken out 
papers and everything! Perfect nonsense! 
My opinion is, if she doesn't look out, she'll 
let Justin Murray slip through her fingers. 
And she'll not have many more such good 
chances. She's thirty, if she’s a day.” 

Ellen McLean, meanwhile, was giving her 
lawyer tea by her own fireside. 

‘You've been more than kind,”’ she told 
him. ‘* Most of all,’’ she gave him his cup 
with a grateful smile, ‘‘ because you haven't 
once said it was foolish. Everyone else has. 
And of them all, you are the only one who 
knows just how foolish itis. I know you've 
no illusions about the chances I'm taking. 
Neither have I. But isn’t it a chance to 
make something right where everything is 
wrong? And could I refuse to take it?”’ 

There was in her voice a note not wholly 
familiar. Long habit had made her expert 
in making decisions, pronouncing judg- 
ments, speaking with authority. Since the 
windy Monday morning, when she entered 
the house of sick faces, the necessity for 
pronouncing judgments in matters of life 
and death had given her a new hesitation. 
Here was no mere question of hangings and 
lampshades, colors and patterns. Here 
were human lives to be adjusted. She was 
invading the life of a child. This needed 
far more than cleverness, or kindliness, or a 
deft touch. This would need wisdom. 

Was she wise enough? The look she 
turned on Justin Murray had in it some- 
thing of helplessness and appeal. 

On his face, in turn, she saw a look new 
to her keen eyes. It was the look of a man 
with a confession, or even, in his turn, an 
appeal to voice. 

‘If a person got down far enough,”’ said 
Justin Murray, ‘‘regularly low down and 
pitiable, and you knew it, would you always 
take a chance on him?’”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ she laughed, ‘it would be a 
great temptation.’”’ 

‘“*Tf,’’ he pursued, ‘‘he had done you 8 
great injustice, would that recommend him 
to your mercy? If he had thought you 
would slide out of tight places, or if he had 
thought you might be hard? For instance,” 
he set his cup aside and leaned a little to- 
ward her. ‘‘Could you take a chance on 
ele person, if, by chance, he were my- 
self?”’ 
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FREE BOOKLET 
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elpful suggestions for the 
Proper care of the hair and 
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Have you ever noticed how your hair, 
when alive with sparkle and radiance, 
will lend vivacity to your whole 
appearance—even if you are tired? 
And do you know that your hair can 
always retain this youthful sparkle? 


Lustrous hair is not a matter of 
years. It is a matter of hair health. 
Itis the reward of intelligent care, and 
intelligent care simply means regular 
shampoos with a safe preparation. 


If you would learn how just this 
simple, healthful treatment will re- 
veal all the loveliness of your hair, 
use the Packer A.B.C. Method with 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. You will 
find in Packer’s as safe and as gentle 


a shampoo as we know how to make, 
after years of contact with author- 
ities in the care of the hair and scalp 
—after 52 years’ experience in mak- 
ing Packer’s Tar Soap. 


In Packer’s Liquid Shampoo you 
will find a beneficial blend of cocoa- 
nut and olive oils and other bland 
ingredients, delicately perfumed, and 
delightful to use! 


Even after your first shampoo with 
Packer’s gentle lather, see how 
prettily your hair fluffs up! And as 
you continue your Packer Shampoos 
see how the charm and lustre in 
your hair is brought out—the charm 
and lustre of youthful hair, 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: 


PACKER’S LIQUID sHAMPOO 


Lymans, Limited, Montreal 


The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


The 
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p~ your hair ‘sixteen’ 
At simple method of revealing its natural radiance 


PACKER “A-B-C” METHOD 


for keeping hair young 


[A] Wet hair and }+}————>—>+ 


scalpwithwarmwater. 
Then apply Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo. 
Work up a generous, 
creamy lather and 
massage it well into 
the scalp. Divide the 
hair several times 
and lather each part 
thoroughly. 


(C] Dry quickly by 
rubbing scalp and hair 
briskly with heated 
towels. Finish drying 
by fanning or gentle | 
heat. | 


‘ 
~~ 


[B] Rinse thoroughly 
in clear warm water. 
Again lather, massage 
and rinse until water 
runs clear. 
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Delicious-Instant 


Coffee 


Housewives everywhere know 
G. Washington’s Coffee -how 
good—how convenient it is. 
The coffee ready to drink when 
dissolved in hot water. The 
coffee with the delicious flavor. 


G. Washington’s Coffee is 
wonderful for preparing 
desserts, ices, jellies, cakes, 
candies and other dainties. 
By simply adding G. Washing- 
ton’s Coffee to other ingredi- 
ents, a delicious coffee flavor is 
obtained. It comes in concen- 
trated powdered form and no 
water is required. Its use in 
desserts 1s simplicity itself and 
results are certain. 


If you can make good cake, 
a new dessertorconfection, 
enter this contest, which is 
limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Cof= 
fee prior to September 1, 
1924. 


$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. 
Washington’s Coffee recipes. 
First prize is $500. No restric- 
tions, no conditions. 
LIST OF PRIZES 

For G. Washington's Coffee New Recipes 
For the best . . . ~ « $500 
For the next best . . . 250 
For the next best . . . 3 75 
For the next best . . . 50 
For the next best . 28 
For the 20 next best, $5 each; 109 


Twenty-five prizes in all $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924 


All prizes will be paid on or before Febru- 
ary Ist, 1925, and in event of tie for any 
prize offered, the full amount of such prize 
will be awarded to tying contestants. 


The judges of the contest will be chosen 
from a selected list of managers and fa- 
mous chefs of the leading hotels of New 
York City. 


Write recipe on one side of paper only. Nolet- 
ters can be answered concerning the contest. 
All recipes must be mailed on or before Decem- 
— ber 31, 1924, and 
to become our 
property. 
Use thecou- 
1 pon below, 
or a copy of 
it,attaching 
your sug- 
gestions for 


new recipes. 


pREPARED,COFFR 
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COUPON 


G. Washington Coffee Refining Co 
¢22 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Contest Dept. No. 5 


Enclosed find recipes for using G. Washington’s 


“My Own Home Discomfort’ 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


Wives and Window Curtains 


Y PET peeve is window curtains. 

In our married life we have in- 

habited various houses and apart- 
ments, yet never one where a man could 
see his way ebout; I must prowl in semi- 
darkness like a cat; I can’t find things. Our 
present house has forty-seven windows, 
each designed to let in the honest light of 
day. But do they do it? Can they do it? 
mie with yards of dry goods. hung in- 
side 

This curse grows worse as time goes on. 
In our first home, as I remember, my wife 
had only two kinds of curtains at each 
window; now by actual count she has four 
layers at some. Beginning at the sash and 
proceeding inward, there is first a ‘glass 
curtain;’ ’ this i is not made of glass as one 
might imagine from its name, but of a 
thinnish stuff that would make good dusters 
for the car. Next is an opaque object on 
rollers which though it looks like a curtain 
and acts like a curtain is not, I am told, a 
curtain but a ‘‘shade.” Then comes a 
layer of flimsy cloth like mosquito net that 
is Just curtains, as far as I am able to find 
out from the cognoscentze. Last hangs 
another layer that turns out to be not 
curtains but ‘‘overdraperies.” 

In my bedroom, where luckily there are 
only three curtains over each window, these 
articles must be pinned up every night be- 
fore the windows are opened; otherwise 
they might ‘blow out.” This, I infer, 
would be as fatal to them as a blow-out is 
to a tire. So I patiently pin them up 
every night; and I hate to handle pins— 
somehow they are such pointed little things. 

I admit these numerous curtains give us 
privacy. But we are not running a dis- 
tilling business in this house, neither are we 
carrying on counterfeiting. If the neigh- 
bors, or even passers-by who are total 
strangers to us, should chance to glance in 
through an uncurtained window and be- 
hold an ordinary family pursuing its or- 
dinary duties and pleasures—should we 
be injured? Or would they? 

What can a man do? I suppose there’s 
only one ray of hope: that is, that some 
day window curtains may go out of fashion. 


Love and Locksmiths 


LOVE my wife. Please take note. 

Our home is agreeable, but it has 

locks on the doors—not one apiece, but 
several—hooks, bolts, latches, and buttons. 
To exit via back door turn latchkey, shoot 
bolt, turn knob. Then the screen. Turn 
button, loosen hook, throw latch, push 
hard and kick door at bottom. You are 
now safely out, if the top of the screen 
didn’t smash your nose on the rebound. 
Try this carrying a garbage can with a 
waste paper basket on top of it and watch 
both them and your temper go glimmering. 


Announcing Two Booklets 


“Home Decoration’ and 


“The Children’s Party Booklet” 


DVICE about your furniture, your 
all paper, your window curtains 
and rugs, the decorative little things 
that give interest, the pictures and how 
to hang them, the lamps and how to 
shade them and place them, the different 
color schemes that are in good taste and 
why—all this information has been 
gathered by an expert into a straight- 
forward, easy-to-read booklet, profusely 
illustrated, and entitled “Home Decora- 
tion.” To create that intangible thing 
known as home atmosphere is the object, 
and you will find this booklet extremely 
practical, telling you what to do and how 
to do it. 

Numberless problems are always com- 
ing up in a homemaker’s life. Perhaps 
you can’t decide how to hang the living- 
room curtains, or what sort of rug to buy 
for the nursery, or whether you should 
ai plain or figured paper in the front 
h 


This booklet is a good thing to have 
on hand for reference, for it’s just cram- 
full of ideas that you can really use. 

The price is 85 cents. Address ‘‘Home 
Decoration,’”’ Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


But that isn’t the worst. There’s a front 
door. To open insert key at north by 
southeast angle. Turn one and _ five- 
eighths revolutions, left toe pointing west. 
That opens night lock. Now turn one and 
five-sixteenths revolutions in same direc- 
tion, or opposite, I forget which. The 
right way throws the latch. Then, holding 
the day's grocery supply on left arm and 
the newspaper and a magazine in your 
teeth, turn knob to the right—or the left. 
The correct way opens the door. The 
floor catches the groceries. You can get 
the paper with the right hand and the 
Magazine with the left if you are clever, 
but this has been known to produce wall- 
eye. Find key in knot hole of front porch 
after dinner if it isn’t too dark. 

My wife keeps all these locks locked as a 
matter of principle. Last night when I had 
scored one hundred per cent up to getting 
the magazine in my teeth, she opened the 
door for me! Some day ll push her face 
with my free hand, jerk that door shut, and 
leave it for Gabriel to open! 

And I love my wife. I told you that at 
the beginning. 


Peace, Perfect Peace 
M: GREATEST discomfort at home 


is having to sit around dressed up 
and do nothing. 

On Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
and on holidays I take a great deal of 
pleasure in trying out various circuits I 
have seen described in the radio magazines 
I take. It is true I have several sets and 
that only one so far comes up to my ex- 
pectations, but I have got Just what I 
wanted out of the rest. 

My work bench is in the cellar. It is 
cool there in the summer and warm in the 
winter, and I like to work unhampered by a 
collar and tie; so I usually put on old clothes, 
and I know I get grimy. 

All would be well were it not for the 
people who ‘‘might come in.’’ We are far 
enough from the road to get advance notice, 
and if I see there’s no escape I can hurry 
up and change. But when 1: ‘think I’ll go 
down for a little while”’ there’s a distinct 
impression conveyed to me that it’s the 
last thing I should be thinking of. 

It seems reasonable enough to me. If 
company is expected I’m ready to do the 
right thing and be presentable. But to sit 
around and put in time on the chance that 
someone may drop in and catch me with 
my coat off is hateful to me. 

Not being much of a reader I cannot pose 
with the Sunday paper or a suitable book. 
I soon get restless and get to thinking 
about what I could accomplish if left in 
peace and let alone. 

Some day I hope to be known either as 
too eccentric for the casual caller to meet 
or too famous for my sartorial deficiencies 
to cause my wife acute distress. 


Sole jolly things as fairy 
gingerbread (good to 
eat), peanut funnies (not 
to be eaten), gumdrop roosters and 
puss-in-the-cake, peppermint place cards, 
and pirate ice cream are described 
and some of them are pictured in the 
Children’s Pai Booklet. There’s a 
“reg’lar party” for five-year-old John, a 
baseball birthday for a twelve-year-old, 
a frolic in fairyland for a little seven- 
year-old girl; parties for Hallowe’en, 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day, Fourth of 
July, games for outdoors and in; menus 
for those hard-to-plan refreshments: 
recipes for ice cream, cakes, and cookies— 
in short, everything a Mother or Big 
Sister could wish for in the way of ideas 
for the small people’s social affairs. 

So stop cudgeling your brains for 
original invitations and table decorations 


_and games—some of the suggestions in 


this set of parties will surely fit your 
case. They come printed on loose leaves 
enclosed in a convenient little folder. 

The price is 25 cents. Address Enter- 
tainment Department, in care of Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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its en the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 
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Money from Weeds 


For a comfortable living and “a little more” 


HEN it 
dawned upon 
me after my 
husband's death that I had the responsibility 
of the support and education of three small 
sons, and that my assets, except for a small 
cottage and my two hands, were invisible, I 
was all but terror-stricken. In the few 
short years of our married life we had saved 
little and that was now gone. The very last 
month of my husband's life we had, for the 
sake of a vacation, let his insurance lapse. 

Our cottage, located at the edge of the 
country, was surrounded by one acre of 
ground, the landscaping and planting of 
which had been our greatest joy in common 
while my husband was living, but it was 
nothing from which four people might 
wring a livelihood. For miles in one di- 
rection from the town were swamps, timber, 
neglected places, and thickets. 

My love of rambling about this desolate 
territory perhaps saved my mental balance 
for a time after the crash. It likewise 
proved the source of an inspiration. 

I had always loved to see in winter the 
frost or snow or ice transforming the gray 
ghosts of summer plants into things of 
beauty. I had gathered all sorts of winter 
bouquets and made collections of all sorts 
of plants for various institutions. But their 
decorative value was the first appeal. 


O BEGIN with I sold a rare seedling 
peach tree from our experiment plot for 
sufficient money to fit up a work- and sales- 
room in the house. I stripped one of our 
bedrooms, got some rough tables and 
shelves and also a few boxes such as the 
florist uses to pack bunches of flowers. Then 
I set out with courage to gather material 
from the waste lands for my infant industry. 
My first sale was that of a few thousand 
spiny balls from sweet gum trees to a maker 
of hat trimmings. He had a design for a 
small decoration that contained one sweet 
gum ball highly colored and a few little 
cloth blossoms. I gathered the balls from 
the ground in February, dried them by the 
furnace heat in the drying-room, and de- 
livered them to the manufacturer. He not 
only accepted them as per contract but 
asked for a collection of such seeds, fruits, 
or plants as might be of use to him. I sent 
him a well-mounted group of thirty-six 
specimens and he has since ordered thou- 
sands of them from me, and has paid liber- 
ally for specimens that were used merely 
for models, the designers making cloth, wax, 
or paper imitations for decorative purposes. 
From a wholesale florist I got an order for 
such plants as might be bronzed for deco- 
rative purposes. His orders consisted largely 
of mullein stalks, teasel, resin weed leaves, 
lotus pods, milkweed pods, twigs with seed 
pods from locusts and coffee trees, lupine 
fruits, pieces of bignonia vine with fruits, 


By JEAN C. LATHROP 224 the dead stems of 


many of the aster 

family that retain 
their flower-like structures. He not only 
paid well for his material but he sent his 
own trucks to the house for it, thus saving 
me much trouble. 

But I desired to keep up the artistic side 
of the work as well as to be a hunter, 
and so I set about making finished pieces 
for a private trade. Artistically bronzed 
bouquets of any size when packed caref ully 
found a ready market, as well as weird 
vases, baskets, and jars, filled with gro- 
tesquely arranged plants. 

Many plants for these bouquets were fas- 
tened to wires that had been bent into the 
desired line and then dried there. Japanese 
arrangements always found favor. By 
staking and training into grotesque forms 
a few very common weeds, I have had a 
few plants that brought unusual prices as 
models for the manufacture of imitation 
plants and to be used, themselves, in cer- 
tain decorations. 

The seventh autumn after I began this 
work I discovered that tree fruits such as 
acorns of the’larger types, pods of locust 
and of coffee tree, balls of sweet gum and 
sycamore, also various galls and parasites, 
when gathered upon twigs before they were 
ripe and carefully dried, furnished material 
for beautiful cemetery wreaths with lasting 
qualities. If dried and arranged upon wire 
hoops, then tinted in subdued browns, 
grays, and greens with tiny touches of 
bright colors, they were wonderfully decora- 
tive. I had almost a hundred ready for 
Armistice Day, and every one was sold. 


GATHERING season knows no limit. 
Grasses and sedges need to be gathered 
when green and hung in bunches head 
downward to dry. Weeds whose seed 
vessels are to be used are best when they 
are allowed to ripen and lose their seeds. 
There is then little danger’ of scattering 
the seeds which are like so much sand in the 
workroom, sticking into the bronze or paint 
that is being used. 

Nuts and tree fruits are best when gath- 
ered in late summer so that they will dry 
upon their stems rather than ripen and 
shatter off. Resin weed leaves are best of 
all large leaves, because they dry with a 
rough texture that holds colors wonderfully, 
and their size gives them a luxuriant trop- 
ical appearance. 

A great many people who have followed 
the work with me and know that I have 
made a comfortable living and a little more, 
have urged me to broaden my work, putting 
it on a commercial basis. But I feel that 
if I go a-chasing the dollars too hard I shall 
no longer work for the love of accom- 
plishing certain things that are to me, now, 
among the greatest joys of living. 
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Money 
at Home 


This Easy New Way 


This woman earns from $20 to $50 a week 
extra money in her spare hours at home! 
Thousands of others are earning as much— 
many even more—at this fascinating new 
work—work which has won the praise and 
enthusiasm of men and women all over the 


. country because of its delightful character. 


YOU can doit too! YOU can surely earn 
as much as they—perhaps much more. YOU 
too can be independent, free from money 
worries, and happily occupied in this profit- 
able work of decorating Art Novelties, that 
sell at amazingly high prices! Indeed, no 
woman need ever want for extra money of 
her own, now that Fireside Industries offers 
her this wonderful money-making opportuni- 
ty. And many women are taking it up merely 
-for the pleasure they get out of knowing how 
to make these fascinating art objects for their 
own homes or as gifts for their friends. 


No Experience Necessary 


No special ability or experience is needed 
for this work. We teach you everything—how 
to do the work and how to se// it. You have 
only to follow the simple directions and you 
quickly learn how to decorate by hand such 
popular art novelties as candlesticks, plaques, 
picture frames, greeting cards, wooden toys, 
lampshades, batiks, furniture, and other 
unique art novelties which bring handsome 
profits. A complete outfit of eng materials 
1s supplied free to every member of this won- 
derful organization. 


You Take NO RISK 


You take absolutely no risk in this work. 
If you do not really make money at it, the 
experiment won’t cost you a cent. But 
thousands of men and women are reaping rich 
rewards at the work. And they tell us that 
they enjoy it more than anything they ever 
did before. “I would rather paint and deco- 
rate than eat,” says Myron Duvean of 
Spokane, Wash. “It is a wonderful way toearn 
money,” writes Mr. C. M. Hayes of Sundbery, 
Mass. And hundreds of others have written 
in terms of the greatest enthusiasm. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


Our free illustrated book tells all about the 
work—shows what others are doing in it, and 
tells how you can achieve success too. You 
can do it in spare hours or full time. But 
you are bound to make money at it either 
way. Don’t waste another minute wishing 
you had more money. Get down to brass 

tacks and send in the cou- 
ae en a4 pon at once. It costs no 

a - money—but it may be the 

: means of starting you on 
the road to undreamed 
fame and fortune. En- 
close a 2 cent stamp for 


postage. 
" FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
— Dept. 2010 = Adrian, Mich. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 2010, 

Adrian, Michigan. 

Please send me, without obli ating me in any 
way whatever, your free book on how | may 
earn money at home, without previous ex- 
perience, by decorating Art Novelties—also 
particulars of your money-making guarantee 
and che special privileges and services of 
ndustries. I enclose 


membership in Fireside 
a 2 cent stamp. 
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HETHER he is your husband or husband-to- 

be, his hair has much to do with your happi- 
ness. Because you will be happier at 40 if he is still 
handsome-—and he can’t be handsome if he is bald. 
Settle this now. Say to him: 


‘‘Please don’t get bald. Nothing will put hair back 


on your head, but you can Keep it by proper care. 
And I know how. | 


“I spend lots of time and thought on my hair for 
your sake. I try hard to keepit and keep it attrac- 
tive. You have often said you loved my tresses, and 
I have tried to deserve that compliment. 


“Why don’t you do as I do? You’re welcome to my 
Wildroot Hair Tonic. Just rub some into your scalp 


every other morning or so. And after you shampoo, 
put some on your hair. 


“If we both do this, then at 40 you will still think 
my hair attractive, and I will be prouder of you 
because you will be less likely to be bald.” 

* * * * 
If you do not happen to have a bottle of Wildroot 
Hair Tonic in your boudoir, get a bottle from your 
druggist, and see that the whole family uses it regu- 


larly to keep their hair and to keep it attractive. 
Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. : 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Tempered Peace 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20] 


So it was to Marili’s intense satisfaction 
that as they strolled, once more clothed, 
glowing from the sea bath, up the beach in 
search of the assembled baskets, they passed 
Frank Conway, with—of all people, Lou 
Eliot—Lou, to whom he wouldn't give 
motor-room, at Marili’s own request— be- 
cause, forsooth, she giggled too much! 
Well, she was giggling now, and had her arm 
linked in his. And Frank himself was laugh- 
ing, laughing loud and long, the way he al- 
waysdid, hishandsome, passionate head flung 
back in abandon. Something hurt _ her 
throat to see him so—there had always been 
to her a great appeal in his mirth, his giving 
himself wholly to his momentary mood. 
She deliberately turned her face from the 
sight and smiled again at Edgar Bradley. 

‘‘What was that poem you were going to 
read to me?” she asked, with an affected 
absorption. She made a little detour, as 
she spoke, ostensibly to avoid some deep 
sand—really to be just far enough away 
from Frank and Lou not to be obliged to 
speak to them. But she knew Frank had 
seen her, and that his laughter was suc- 
ceeded by a mask of choler, the same bent- 
browed look that she had seen in the water. 


‘HE was not very sure about the rest of 
the evening, she was so blunted with her 
emotions. Certainly supper was eaten, 
certainly the bonfire was built, certainly by 
its light, a little withdrawn from the others 
young Bradley read her an interminable 
offering of poetry. And certainly, after the 
moon had risen they came home again. 

Equally as certain was Marili that young 
Bradley would have liked, but didn’t quite 
dare—or was it perhaps native caution—to 
hold her hand. In her defiant mood, she 
would have let him, yes, she told herself 
vehemently, she would. It made no dif- 
ference what she did—if Frank was taking 
Lou Eliot about with him. All right—she’d 
show Mr. Frank. 

She said nothing revealing to Grandma 
and Aunt Nancy about the picnic—it was 
lovely, it was fine, she’d had a splendid 
swim. Mr. Bradley had paid her heaps more 
attention than he did Rose Anna—these 
things she detailed. But not a word of any- 
thing deeper. 

‘Why don’t you send home and get some 
more clothes and make a real long visit to 
us?’’ asked Grandma, craftily. 

Better that she should stay in town, than 
to go back to the farm, and be so close to 
Frank. They'd be sure to mect on the road, 
or on the way to the station, and if there 
were parties they’d both be asked, and 
Marili’d not be sure whether Frank was 
going or not, and if she stayed away people 
would talk, and if she went and didn’t 
speak to him, people would talk still more. 
In town with Grandma she was removed 
from all this, and besides here was Edgar 
Bradley, a weapon to her hand. 

So reasoned Marili, in a welter of mixed 
feelings. And on this reason, she acted. 
A telephone message home brought her 
mother and father driving in, with the most 
of her wardrobe packed in the back of the 
car. They, too, urged Marili to stay. 

‘By all means,’’ said Mrs. Deaver, 
‘“‘Marili’s hardly been off the place this 
summer. Of course I miss her, but the 
other girls are smart and we get along fine. 
Rhoda was inclined a little too much to her 
books but with Marili away she’s taking 
care of the dairy and the poultry-yard both 
and doing it real well. Esther's too little 
to do much, but she helps all she can.” 

Privately she added to her mother-in-law: 
“I was sorry she broke off with Frank—but 
there’s no denying he was unreasonable.” 

It was perfectly plain that young Bradley 
was delighted by Marili’s decision to stay. 
In a calm, self-controlled fashion he found 
himself deeply interested in this dark rosy- 
flushed girl who met him so simply, with no 
teasing tricks or childish coquetry to mar 
her charm. And there was the pleasure, 
also, in finding her ignorant about so many 
things with which he was familiar. 

Marili was an excellent listener, and her 
expression did not indicate her thoughts 
which were not wholly flattering. She be- 
held young Bradley as he was, an intelligent, 
industrious creature. with a good conceit of 
himself, and an egotistic flow of conversa- 
tion. When he read poetry to her she was 
fascinated, in a new world, and free there 
to think of Frank. 

One thing about Bradley was likeable. 
He was not contentious, or even argumenta- 
tive, and this made his companionship singu- 
larly peaceful. Peace was what Marili 
hungered for, and peace he gave her. 

The month drew to its close quickly. 
Grandma and Aunt Nancy urged Marili to 
stay longer, but she refused. To tell the 
truth she was beginning to be embarrassed 
by Edgar Bradley's evident partiality. 

*‘T’ll miss you terribly,’’ Bradley told her. 


“Vou'll let me come out to see you, won't 

“Why of course,’’ said Marili, conscious 
that his request was not a real question, but 
more of a statement of intention. But he 
might as well come. If she saw him at 
home, amongst her family, it might make 
her understand more clearly what she 
wanted to do with him. 

It was good to be home, with Rhoda and 
Esther hanging on her, and to hear her 
father’s teasing, “Of course nobody’s missed 
you but the chickens ”’ 

Not a word was said by anyone about 
Frank, and she herself was silent, but as 
evening came on it seemed strange that she 
was not expecting him to come in, eager and 
laughing and vivid. Laughing—yes—she 
had seen him laughing that Sunday at the 
beach. She steeled her heart against him. 

“Mr. Bradicy, the high school principal, 
you know—the one who boards at Grand- 
ma’s—'ll likely be out on Sunday,”’ she 
told her mother. Thus she made a wall 
against Frank. 

Mrs. Deaver opened her lips to speak, 
then closed them. But at last revealed her 
thought. ‘I may as weil tell you, first as 
last—I met Mrs. Eliot up at the Cross- 
roads store last Wednesday, and she told 
me, point-blank, that she thought Lou and 
Frank were going to make a match of it. I 
didn't know if anyone else had mentioned 
it to you, but I thought you ought to know.” 

“It’s nothing to me—but I’m glad you 
told me.”’ 

They said no more, but they understood 
each other. And once more Marili’s re- 
sentment flamed. 

After dinner the next day, restlessness 
seized her. ‘‘Mother,’’ she said privately, 
“I'm going to go off down to the meadow, 
and see if there are any late-blooming vio- 
lets out. I feel as if I wanted a walk. And 
I'd just as lief go alone.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ assented Mrs. Deaver, reason- 
ably, ‘I was thinking I'd let Rhoda and 
Esther ride over to Andersontown with 
your father—he’s going to see Nate Greene 
about butchering a steer. I may go my- 
self, too. I'd enjoy the ride.”’ 

Her mother understood her craving for 
solitude, Marili saw, with gratitude. Her 
mother understood everything—just how 
she felt about Frank, just what she felt 
about Edgar Bradley, and just what she 
felt about Lou Eliot. 

She flung her sunbonnet on her head and 
went out by the kitchen, down the lane, 
past the stables. Unc’ Dunc’, the old slow- 
motioned negro barn man called out to her 
as she turned under the chestnut tree, 
meadow-wards, but she could not distin- 
guish his words. She waved her hand and 
did not stop to ask what he had said. 

The meadow welcomed her, a deep gully 
of green—two streams meandering in its 
depths, with lush grass between. Trees 
grew on its banks, sweet gum, tulip, poplar, 
pine, oak, and hickory, with an underbrush 
of laurel and holly and alder, wild honey- 
suckle, dogwood. Here and there all trees 
had been cleared away, leaving bare hill- 
tops for wild strawberry and cinquefoil to 
mat over, and all the way through, on bank 
and in gully were cowpaths, winding and 
narrow, for the meadow was used as sum- 
mer pasturage for the young cuttle. 


MARILI went warily, avoiding marshy 
4¥2 spots and = slippery hummocks_ that 
would let you down into the mud un- 
less you balanced perfectly. Her thoughts 
ran as fast as the sunflecked stream beside 
her. If Frank married Lou. Eliot, if that 
was true—and she did not doubt it, it was 
so characteristic of him to do the impetuous 
thing—then she would marry Edgar Brad- 
ley, so that she could leave all this and go 
away where the sight of Frank need never 
tret her, never recall what might have been. 

There would be compensations, if she 
did—she realized that. Bradley was the 
sort of young man who rises—inevitably. 
He had a way with him that impressed his 
elders. And he was ambitious—and cer- 
tainly, thought Marili—he did not lack in 
self-confidence. 

So deep was she in her musings, so intent 
on the delicate measuring of her problem 
that she had noticed nothing until now— 
suddenly, dramatically, she was ankle-deep 
in water, with every prospect of rapidly 
being deeper. She instantly guessed the 
cause. Mr. Anderson, the miller, h 
opened the gates of his pond. Now she 
realized that Unc’ Dune’ had warned her 
of this, for Mr. Anderson never drained his 
pond without sending word to the neighbor- 
hood affected. It was certainly the most 
inopportune moment for Marili, for she was 
far down the meadow, by the crossing of 
the back road, used occasionally by neigh- 
bors who wanted a short cut and who did 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67} 
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onest Pride in their fresh clean clothes 
~so easy now to keep them spotless ! 


Of "ere, you take an honest pride in 
bed ving your children always look fresh 
“an—even if washday means a lot of 


hard work, 


‘ oe you do not have to pay the price 
Ly to—today you can have a snowy 
and still keep your energy, your spirit. 


There is a new kind of laundry soap that 
ons of women are using—it saves them 
the hardest work of washday. 
“ ~ 
i soaking in the suds of this new soap does 
the work you once had to do yourself with end- 
less labor. It loosens all the dirt, so that you don’t 
have any more hard rubbing to do. 
Wherever water penetrates even the inmost 
fbers of the clothes you are washing, it carries with 


it in a wonderful, soapy solution the cleansing suds 


of this new soap. Gently they detach all the dirt. 
y x 


ABLE cloths, towels, sheets, all those bulky 
ieces that are so heavy to drag up and down on 

the washboard are soaked snowy 
white in the rich Rinso suds. The 
grimiest play clothes and meanest 
cuff-edges need only a lightrubbing 
between your hands with dry Rinso. 


Then a thorough rinse carries 
away the loosened dirt and all the 
soap solution, too. No bits of 
soap left to stick to your garments 
to turn them yellow under the 
iron. Your clothes are spotless as 
you’ve always had them and how 


much more quickly and easily! capes 


Use ew Rinso to 


ting suds 


Use the Rinso solution in your tubs, your boiler, 
your washing machine, It ts ideal for all types of 
washing machines — 18 leading makers advise 
women to use Rinso. 

Rinso is made by the makers of Lux—the 
largest soap makers in the world—to do the 
family wash as wonderfully as Lux does fine 
things. It is the only laundry soap you need 
on washday. 

Get a package of Rinso from your grocer 
wary 7 comes in ih sizes, the regular size 
and the big new package. Lever . Co. 
Cashes Naas ? sialic 


Famous Manufacturers recommend Rinso 


for washing their products . . . Makers of 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE SHEETS 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM FABRICS 
BOOTT TOWELING 


RINSO ~ for Soaking - Boiling - Washing Machines 
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Prolong the Life of your Linoleum 


or Congoleum with Valspar! 


The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water test 


It pays to Valspar your hard-surfaced 
floor-coverings! This is the opinion of 
Mrs. C. E. Fisher of Greensburg, Pa., 
who wrote us recently the following very 
interesting letter: 


‘Some years ago, during spring house- 
cleaning, we gave our linoleum a coat of 
clear Valspar Varnish, and the result was 
so very gratifying that it has become 
part of cleanup season just as much as 
cleaning wall-paper and scrubbing paint. 


be ground into the material, but are easily 
wiped or even brushed away; third, the 
whole kitchen is brightened, and best of 
all, it is really clean.” 


If you will Valspar your Linoleum, 
Congoleum or Oil Cloth it will add greatly 
to its life and keep the surface bright and 
smiling. Spilled greases or acids will not 
spot it and repeated washings with hot, 
soapy water will never turn it white. A 
Valsparred surface isabsolutely waterproof 


‘First, it saves the linoleum by offering and accident-proof. 


a protective coat of hard varnish against Send the coupon below for sample— 
daily wear; second, dirt and dust cannot enough to cover 20 square feet of surface. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 

at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 

Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price) | Clear Valspar . 0 
Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15c extra. | Valspar-Enamel U 
Print full mail address plainly. Choose 1 Color 

Valspar-Stain . 0 

Dealer’s Name Choose 1 Color 

Address Valspar Booklet U 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Oe et of refuge. an 

pa of typing, dane catenin 

ow Er. panting, htened, she 
fup on the tree s !ea 

she exclaimed 

aloud in disgust, a a the Eo 

i or ‘To let out that pond, and here 


rch, like a 


ning trun 


her stockings, 
rae ith her hands as well as she could 
in her insecure resting place. All around 
her the water swirled eddied, rose 
higher, so that she had to scramble to avoid 
it. The old tree pitched an ( 
gerously as the flood undermined its feeble 


roothold. 
“And nobody’s liable to pass along this 


back road,” thought Marili, ‘‘and there’s 
not a chance of anybody coming after me 
till Father and Mother get back from their 
ride and miss me!”’ 


E water rose no higher, but flowed 
4 along in an even swift current. Marilicon- 
sidered—she could swim for the shore, if it 
was absolutely necessary, but it would not 
be easy going, for small timbers, and broken 
tree branches were constantly floating down 
all through this unexpected tide, and where 
the depth of the meadow streams were 
added to it there would be danger of being 
engulfed or entangled and drawn down. 
Better sit still and wait for help, cramped 
aa uncomfortable though it was to do so. 
zs t was all part of the general misery, 
eet Marili gloomily. Ever since the 
nite of summer fate had pursued her 
malevolently. It was at the beginning of 
summer that Frank had begun to be so 
eaaconotaDely, so tiresomely touchy, so 
peg unreasonable. And then the cres- 
eet “e their quarrels—and their sever- 
Meena mae promised to someone 
ena strange beg acing a future with an 
€ chug-chug of an approaching m 
iar nr her meditations. e Thank 
quickly f oe family must have returned 
She iecenbie Tek in haste to look for her! 
raise ed prong gher up the tree trunk, and 
intdaee cotta ts I am!” she called, in 
roa ee The motor stopped at the 
and ‘surve aaa Jumped out—lifted them 
pai ahes 4 the flooded road, and she 
iciwag bbe not her father, but Frank 
id flond th 0 stood there. Across the tur- 
“Marili ey gaped at each other. 
well! How'd you get in that 


J . 
Prd ye a _ Such a question at such 
A I climbed up here to enjoy the 


1€ W ! * 8 e be 
answ i 


ts and general dishevel 
weet looked at each other monte ions 
fool are, both defiant, both flushed with 
ty ged ing sai pride. 
i've got to figure s 
Hat Ga, Sud, Frank. at last, but 
the water peer nore it's to be done till 
ey poker about me,” replied Marili 
a mi d int get out myself, any time I’ve 
ought to leave you right there,"’ h 
pio his ever-ready temper ‘kindling, 

“T Hike the all you’ve put me through.”’ 

wit sy bags nat ou Keen keg off 
ete get en 
mie she flung it at him. posh 
1H 0 says I’m engaged to Lou Eliot?” 

5 Ware i 

_ Well, I’m not. You're th 
ss to get somebody else. aia mone 
Reiss raged thus at each other childishly, 
ah the barrier that divided them. Ma- 
was glad of two things—that he was 
: bi of Edgar Bradley's attentions to her, 
th oh, how strangely, inexpressibly glad 

iat he was not engaged to Lou Eliot. She 
carried the issue back to that. 

What made you take Lou Eliot to the 
beach after you wouldn’t do it for me?”’ 

He hesitated, then he blurted out the 
truth. “I did it—I did it because—because 
—I thought you’d hear of it—and under- 
stand that—that I’d given in and—and—I 
wanted to make up.”’ wr 

“Ob-h,” said Marili, and again, “Oh— 
oh—oh!" She wanted to laugh and she 
wanted to cry. 


“ u came flirting along with that 
ey sant on Frank furiously, “and 
wouldn’t speak to me. So then I knew you 
were Just light-minded and fickle, and—I 
siete. ataod there, looking like a flushed and 
defiant little boy, his head 
lip out in the way 8 
denly s 
tages, what splendors 
give her, no matter how good-tempered he 
was, and peaceful an 
fied, and worthy in every 


o more marry him than she 
-ould fly to the moon. 
SCE we Frank with all bis 


tempests, ; 
‘‘Well—how are you going 


of this?’’ she asked 
cold if I stay up here much longer.” 
He went silently 


fetched a rope, tied it securely to the fence 


you go into all this water too 

He pai 
picked up a long heavy pole to steady him- 
self with an 
the flood, knee-deep, waist-deep, and as he 
reached the stream, shoulder-deep. He 
came slowly, feeling his way, the pole before 
him, and once or twice was nearly swayed 
off his feet. 

‘‘Frank—you'll be over your head," pro- 
tested Marili, in an agony of apprehension. 
But he managed to keep up, and came on, 
surely, until he had reached her side. 

“Now,” he commanded, ‘you slide 
down, and take hold of the pole on the down 
side, and I'll hold it on the up side. When 
we come to the deep place, you swim with 
your legs and one arm, and hold on to the 
pole with the other, and I'll push you 
across. Then you can wade again.”’ 

He transferred the rope to her, and she 
came down into the water, obeying his 
orders, keeping herself stable with a mighty 
physical and mental effort, but reassured by 
Frank’s strength. At the deep place she 
would have gone under, but he caught her, 
held her, and somehow brought her through 
it, until she could get her footing on the 
first rise of the bank. He sustained her as 
they struggled up, and finally reached the 
bars, water streaming from their clothes, 
dirty and bedraggled to the last degree, but 
np nent. 

“You ought to see how you look,”’ gig- 
gled Marili, hysterically. - oe 

You're no prize beauty yourself,’’ re- 
turned Frank. ‘Hustle into the car and 
I'll get you home—”’ 

She did not stir. Since he had told the 
truth about Lou Eliot, so would she. 

Frank—”’ she began, ‘‘I thought you took 
Lou to the beach to spite me—to show me 
that you were glad we'd broken off—that 
you didn’t care—”"’ 

* D’you think I’m crazy?” 

You act like it sometimes. All this 
summer—”’ 

‘Well, listen—I’ll make a clean breast of 
that, too. I got swindled, Marili—signed 
up some notes of a fellow who pretended he 
was selling reapers—and I was afraid I'd 
have to mortgage the place and we'd have 
to put off getting married—I’ve been be- 
side myself, pretty near. But they’ve 
caught him now, and he’s in jail, and I don't 
have to pay it. That’s why I was so mean 
and touchy.’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

‘“‘T was ashamed of being such a ninny.” 


HEY had drawn very close to each other. 
She put out her hand, and his arms leaped 
around her, famished. 
‘Marili—darling girl—I was mean.” 
“Yes, you were—but I didn’t under- 
stand. Don’t you ever keep anything from 
eae ace as long as you live. You hear 
me ” 
‘“Yes, Miss Bossy, I hear you. Say—you 
didn’t get engaged to that teacher fellow, 
did you? He didn’t kiss you, did he?”’ 
‘No, I didn’t—and he didn’t. Engaged 
to him! Yes, you are crazy. Could have 
been if I’d wanted him, though.” 
“T'll bet you could. Say—we must get 
along home—your teeth are chattering. 
They scrambled into the car like bedrab- 
bled kittens, but laughing and utterly 
happy: 
As they flew along toward warmth and 
clean clothes and shelter Marili snuggled 
against him, and reflected how tame, flat, 
and uninteresting life with a mild-tempered 
man would be. Frank with his storms an 
jealousies and foolish pride and mistakes 
to love, to ee to ye a 
j derstand. They were chiicre 
jole, and ae The belonged i each other 
i inst his drenched an 
She laid her head agai! Se es content 
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LARCHMONT Walton Rugs 
have a surprise for you! 


1 could save from $40, 


ID you know yo 
D ; Wilton rug? Well, 


to $500n ag X 12 ft. 
you can if you buy a Holmes LarcuMonT 


Wilton, That is the difference in price be- 
on rugs and 


tween the highest priced Wilt , 
the Larcumont, which in beauty of coloring 


and design, ranks with the finest Wiltons. 
The Larcumont is a wool Wilton rug of 


such marked superiority that it is in a class 
Its exquisite Oriental patterns are 


equalled only by the most expensive floor 
coverings. It is made to mect the demand 
for a rich looking rug at a moderate price. 


Holmes also makes the WetuNcTon, one 
of the finest worsted Wiltons in America, 
and the De Luxe, a plain centre Wilton 
for those who wish this type of rug. 


|, + by itscl. 


Write to Dept. C for beautifully illustrated booklet. 


“Holmes Rugs for Artistic Homes” 


Look for this label. It guar- 
antees quality. Ap rene caler 


does not carry LARCHMONT, 


send us his name. 
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ou may not 
bemore Han one 
Short WEEK AWAY 


from the radiant 
complexion you 


seek. , 


Jive beneath your skin lies 


the complexion you desire. 
It rests with you to release it. 


There is no need of spending 
hours in harsh or expensive 
treatments—let Resinol Soap 
unlock this hidden beauty. 
Within a week the results will 
show you why thousands of 
women use nothing but Resinol 
Sgap and warm water to insure 
a beautiful complexion. 


It is such a simple, delight- 
ful way to keep the skin func- 
tioning normally—the basis of 
skin beauty—and to give it 
that pleasing clearness and 
velvety softness which every 
woman desires. 


For special irritations, 
roughnesses, blackheads, etc., 
apply a touch of Resinol— 
that soothing ointment which 
doctors have prescribed for 
years in treating skin troubles, 
slight or serious.’ Excellent 
for the rashes and chafings of 
childhood. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 


- FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept. 10-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
ease send me, without charge, a trial size cake 


of Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Ointment 
—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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Mose the most original sort of negligee you can own 
is this little Chinese boudoir suit made of black 
sateen, the best quality, which looks almost like satin. 
It’s trimmed with oriental ribbon in silver, blue, and 
green coloring, and there’s a pagoda-shaped pocket to be 
embroidered with a lotus flower in tones to match the 
ribbon. What's more, the pocket holds a wee green crépe 
de chine handkerchief. e coat fastens with small 
black frogs. All machine work is done; ribbon, frogs, 
and embroidered pocket are to be put on by hand. 


2234-A—Chinese Boudoir Suit of black sateen, 
stamped for embroidering; ribbon for trimming, 
embroidery floss, frogs, boudoir handkerchief of 
green crépe de chine, directions for finishing. . . .$6.00 


One size only—suitable for 34 to 38 bust measure. 


THe graceful pajama suit at the right is made of 
the best grade pongee-colored gingham cloth, so soft 
and fine that it appears almost like pongee itself. 
It is bordered in either a soft blue-green or a shrimp- 
pink on which the embroidery is to be done in ivory 
floss. There is absolutely no sewing left to do. 


2235-A—Pajamas of pongee-colored gingham cloth 
all ready-made and stamped, with either blue- 
green or shrimp-pink border, including embroid- 
ery floss and directions for making.......... $3.75 


The material used is boil-proof and fadeless. 
This model can be obtained in two sizes: small—suitable 


Jor 16 years, 32 to 34 bust measure; medium—suitable for 
18 years, 36 to 38 bust measure, 
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Two 
Pajama 
Negligees | 


One ts all made, the 
other nearly so; both are 


to be finished with 
hana embrotdery 


OW TO ORDER: Give name and address. Remit 

by check or money order, if oem Stamps or 
currency used at sender’s risk. Address Embroidery 
Department, in care of WoMAN’s HoME CoMPANION, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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| Forest Mills 


UNDERWEAR 


For Protection 
and Comfort 


Warm underwear is perhaps the 
greatest protection against the 


chill winds of winter. And to- 


day comfort and appearance need 
not be sacrificed in order to keep 


Wwatrml. 


Forest Mills Underwear fits 
snugly and will not “bunch” up; 
but is elastic enough to allow 
perfect freedom in all movements 
of the body. Every size is correct 
and only the best materials ob- 
tainable are used in the manu- 
facture of Forest Mills Underwear. 
Particular care is given to all 
details of fit and finish to insure 
lasting wear and perfect satis- 
faction. 


Forest Mills Underwear comes 


ina variety of Styles for every 


member of the family, and can 
be had at the better stores every- 
where. Always ask for Forest 
Mills Underwear by name. If 
you do not find it at your favor- 
ite Store write us, and we will 
tell you the nearest dealer. 


re ane yi 
a y ‘ 
\ Established 1872 | 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gore /onHosiery ~ Forest Mills Cnd orweay 


New York 
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Posed by 
Queenie 
Smith 


So Fresh and Soft 
i and Snowy-White! 


yout ee of nice things finds gratifica- | d 

| tion in the clean beauty of UticaSheets If Your Hair 1S Bobbe 

ea Ss ee a oe Get one of these small-sized hats to embroider 
are —feelhow soft 7 

a “their rfabrie ee Rice oe ee Designed by CHARLOTTE VAN COURT 


1h = Through Beste lanndesings hes 

ie . ptt their beauty and softness. Wash- 
_ ing seems only to add to their firm ~ 
4 ae _ feel and substantial weight. Theyiron 
3 age easily, smoothly, and evenly. For they Stes aie 
Pu: nse barn fepin the fabric not Rut as. 
And they last so long, that they cost OR 


less i in the end! 


2237-A—The “off-the- 
face’ sw of a hat 
always adds verve 
to a costume. The 
model above is of 
dark brown velvet, 
and the stitching is 
done in green and | 
rose wool. 
Price $3.00 


“Made by mills that have been manu- 
facturing high grade sheeting since 1848. 
Buy them either plain hemmed or 
hemstitched at most reliable white 
goods counters. By all means, look for 


NOTE: These hats | 
are all made except | 
for workingembroid- | 
ery and tacking in 
lining. Hats include 
silk lining, wools, 


mond-green, burnt russet, 
and pale yellow, is all on the 
front of the new high crown. 
In ordering be sure to state 
which color felt you want. 
Price $2.25 


the label. and directions, | 
| @ 
If you prefer to make your own ones | 
sheets and pillow cases, you can secure soos a Be : a 
‘ . or this set three RR 
Utica Sheeting bleached or unbleached. tothe dolled with cm: < a 
broidered edges, and > 
“Mohawk” Sheets, Pillow Cases and Sheet- made of Utica Sheee- om 
ing are of similar quality but not quite so ong | legs Mi spores 
heavy—hence lower priced. Sizes, when trimmed : ine | 
one a pie Oink 2238-A—Delft blue and tan are le : 
. . ongie p ,9 ¢ E. 7 la 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills mine binrl eho in. the colors in which you can : 
Court Street Utica, N. Y. order the quaint little felt 4 
» hat above, with its amusing- a 
ly conceived brim. The em- 
broidery, done in blue, al- 


tga z Send for helpful booklet s 
on proper making of 
dnd care and use of sheets. 


| 
| 
| 


2239-A—The dashing lines of 

the octagonal black felt hat 
 ~g CORR oe en) go yee lope man- 
| ' | nish suit. e and Crown 
| 141 THREADS TO THE SQUARE INCH! . ele ge ey are stitched in Chita wool. 
| And no false filler. That’s why they launder . LS Price $2.50 
so beautifully and wear so long. ; ee aero 


AA: HOW TO ORDER: Give 
5 eee name and address. Remit 


Sheets anal re by check or money order, if 
wot possible. Stamps or currency 

Pillow Cases , used at sender’s risk, Ad- 
dress Embroidery Depart- 
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Se se ment, Woman’s Home Com- 
= oe | eke as % s e oi ies ion, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
z : I AG ere: ew York City. X 
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From actual photographs of figure 
with and without Spencer Corset. 


WITHOUT CORSET 

X-ray photograph of above fig- 
ure without corset. The dotted 
line indicates crest of hip bones. 
The large dark object is the 
ee Note how stomach 

out cor 
che hae idles drops below 


WITH CORSET 
X-tay photograph of above fig- 
ure with Spencer corset. The 
dotted line indicates crest of 
hip bones. Note that stomach 
been raised about to dot- 
ted line. Actual measurements 
show stomach to have been 
raised over 21% inches. 


NEVER SOLD IN STORES 


RS COMPANY, 145 DERBY AVENUE 
HAVEN, CONN. 


THE BERGER BROTHE 


NEW 


T HE accompanying illustrations from actual photograph 
are typical of millions of women in this country nt 


Perhaps without realizing it, you are one of them. 

For seven years the slender young woman shown in 
the illustrations at the left had been wearing ordinary 
corsets which seemed to her perfectly satisfactory. 

One day she read a Spencer advertisement and realized 
that her figure had fallen into one of the faulty posture 
types in the panel at the right. 

She realized, too, she had lost her “pep,” as she put 
it, got tired very easily and suffered from headaches and 


backaches. 


WRONG POSTURE 
—fatigue type 


Rounded shoulders, flattened 
Spine, and sagging abdominal 
wall, Organs in abdominal 
cavity displaced. A wrong cor- 
set makes thiscondition worse. 


* * * * 


She decided to phone a Spencer Corsetiere, who studied 
her figure, took careful measurements and secured other 
necessary information. From these the Spencer Designers 
created a corset especially for her—a corset in which 
every line, every seam, every bone was designed solely 
to meet her needs. 

Then what a transformation! How happy and de- 
lighted as she looked in her mirror and re-discovered 
herself—a really different person! Her figure erect, her 
frocks draping smartly, a new up-and-doing poise! 

There came a fresh buoyancy, a sprightliness which 
sent a glow to her cheeks, a bright light in her eyes. 

The Spencer Corsetiere induced her to have these 
X-ray photographs taken to show you how serious faulty 


posture 1s. 
Phone the Spencer Corsetiere 


The Spencer Corsetiere for you. On completion 
is our sole representative. the Spencer Corsetiere will 


WRONG POSTURE 
—swayback or lordosistype 
Exaggerated curve at back of 
waistline. Stomach and ot 
organs forced out of place. 
Often due to poorly designed 
corset. 


She is an intelligent, respon- 
sible woman trained by us 
in the science of corsetry. 


She comes to your home 
and there privately studies 
your figure, taking every 
measurementanda complete 
description of your posture, 
which our designers must 
have. 

When we receive these 
we begin to create a corset 


return and place it on you. 
She will not leave it unless 
it perfectly supports your 
figure and improves your 
poise. 
* * x 

We have prepared a book- 
let interesting and helpful 
toevery slender woman. Fill 
in the coupon below and 
mail it to us and we shall 
be glad to send you a copy. 


CORRECT POSTURE 
—erect type 
Thisistheideal posture—head 


and body erect, shoulders 
square, weight supported 
both feet. Normal posture 
not only insures better health; 
it also gives you a grace 
erect carriage and a smart- 
looking figure, which lends an 
air of distinction to the sim- 
plest garment. A Spencer 
Corset, especially designed to 
meet your needs, assures this 
posture. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


-------- een naioa 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMP 
145 DERBY AVE., NEW HAVEN, notes 


Please send me booklet “‘Y, 
é re our Co ji 
signed for You,"’ and addressofnea cen Cee 


Your name 
nee 
Addn 


If you would like 
: to learn 
Corsetiere yourself, please ee ot becoming g Spencer 
on of LI] 
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38th Street at 
Fifth Avenue 
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Fashionably 
Look Slender 


HE Lane Bryant Style Book 
is just for stout women. 
With the aid of this book, women 
who wear size 38 or larger can 
dress fashionably and look slender. 


Fifth Avenue’ s smartest styles, re-designed 
with lines to slenderize the stout figure, 
provided in garments ready to put right on. 


Sizes 38 to 56 Bust 


Whether you are tall or short-—and how- 
ever stout your figure—Lane Bryant can 
fit you. Hundreds of beautiful garments 
to choose from, in all the: latest styles, 
and in every size from 38 up to 56 bust. 


Prices Very Low 


Finest materials and best workman- 
ship always. Yet prices are very low. 
For example—the coat pictured, fur- 
trimmedall-wool Vclourisbut $19.85, 


and the dress, of all-wool Poiret Twill 
is $14.95. Other coats $12.95 to $65.00. 
Dresses $6.95 to $49.50. Underwear and 
other outer-wear priced proportionately low. 


Lane Bryant service is nation-wide. Stores 
in four cities and a mail order service that 
reaches to your door. A National institution 
worthy of your confidence and worthy of your 
patronage—for every purchase is guaranteed, 


Style Book FREE— 


The Lane Bryant Style 
Book will be sent to 
you FREE. Eighty- 
cight pages of beau- 
tiful life-like pic- 
tures of the latest 
styles, just for 
stout women, 

Sent FREE, 

Write for 

it today. 
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Address Dept. 22 
NEW YORK. 
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A sports hat of brown 


ha From un petit maga- 
and buff chenille 


zin ad Paria—trés chic 


Crocheted of Chenille 


A sports hat and trimmings 


A vividly striped band in 
Roman colorings like that 
above is smart on a sports hat 


a 


kes a pretty hatband 


A whorl of cheerful orange and brown 
chenille (shown above) can te quick- 
ly crocheted for a simple tan hat 


OOL and chenille 

combine to make 
a flat spray for a tri- 
corn (above); the black- 
centered poppy sets off 
a white hat (left). 


IRECTIONS for 

making hat and 
trimmings, can be ob- 
tained for ten cents. 
Order CK-269, and 
address Handicraft 
Department, in care of 
Woman's Home Com- 
panion, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 
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. “Paris says: 


ARIS has launched a “netteté” 
season—clothes so simple and 
youthful and “neat” that their success 
depends as much upon their perfection 
as upon the particular model you select. 


The influence of the tailored vogue, 
which is responsible for the coat frock 
of this season, makes it essential that 
the new model, to be successful, must 
be made right. 


You yourself can give this perfec- 
tion to your fall clothes quite easily 
—simplybyusing the Deltor. Take Pat- 
tern 5461 which is characteristic of the 
new coat dresses,— you can cut this 
straight frock very quickly out of amaz- 
ingly little material because the Deltor 


Pattern 
5497— 
Long, fitted sléeves 
are much in the M- 
mode, and braiding, as. 
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Pattern 5512--The 
Scarf collar is seen 
on the new coats, 
and buttons. 
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Pattern 5463— 
Bound pockets are 
typical of the belt- 
less mode. 
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Pattern 5461- 


Pattern 5517— The 


scarfcollar andnew | Characteristic coat 
version of the trer 


ee yi | Mae isseteber , 
BUTTERICK PATTERN 
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, buttons and scarfs— 


Dresses fit the hips as closely as is ible 
and still be practical / Sei ke 


Buttons are used lavishly 


Many dresses discard the belt ) 
Collars, often really high, are being worn ) 

by the most fashionable women ; 
Scarfs areshown byall houses for all purposes ‘} 


No other pattern approaches the complete 
service of the Deltor 
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ifhouette is narrow and close at hi 


The coat dress and th 
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gives you an individual layout for your 
size laid on your width material—some- 
thing other patterns fail to give you. 


Then when you come to putting 
it together, the Deltor shows you ex- 
actly how to give it that tailored look. Just 
how to get ai snug, but not strained, fit 
to the collar that is so essential, and how 
to put the sleeves in so that they fit as 
smoothly as though a tailor “set” them— 
each step in making that dress is shown 
you in detail in the Deltor. 


The success of a dress depends on com- 
plete finishing directions in the “‘netteté” 
season and the Deltor is the only pattern 
service that gives them to you. The 
Deltor is furnished free exclusively with 
Butterick Patterns. Butterick of New 


York, of Paris and of London. 


and straight 


“gilet” or 


| Pattern 5526—Buttons 
are one of the smartest 
finishes and over-tunt¢ 
effects are new. 
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Pattern 5520— The 
new coats are slim 


Pattern 5469—The 


Pattern 2459—Scarf 
collars and buttons 
are important this 
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e ense 
are the smart Fall tats 


Pattern 
5485— 
The collar, but- 
tons and cape 
back that Paris 


tokeep 


the silhouette. j 


bosom | * \ 


collar are new. 


front effect and high | } 
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Fashion Travelogue: Louzsvalle 


Slash the Tunic for Style. | 


HE tunic is here to stay for the winter. Thereseemsto frock (left) slashes its tunic overblouse in no less than four 
be no doubt of that. Always a welcome visitor, this places, edging each one closely with a-line of silk-covered 
style motif pring: new charm with it. This season it is buttons. The embroidery above and below is bright red, 
chief ally to the all-in-one lines of the beltless silhouette. against dull black flat crépe. The other dress, of burnt-russet- 
At the same time there are more mature, low-waisted dresses colored crépe satin, has its tunic cut all the way to the waist- 
that keep their belts and yet make smart use of overskirt _ line, showing a black satin foundation. For trimming, there 
devices. Slashing is one popular way of adding variety to are bands of shiny long-haired black fur, and beads that give 
the tunic. It gives a chance for trimming. An afternoon a doubleneck outline and mark the long slash of the tunic. 
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Fashion Travelogue: Philadelphia 
At the Bryn Mawr Horse Show: 


rs an axiom that where good horses gather, there you'll 
also find the well-dressed woman. Goodwood, Ascot, 
Longchamps, Auteuil, Piping Rock, and the Kentucky 
Derby have their fashionable import as well as their rac- 
Ing significance. And in the smart throngs at the New 
York or Bryn Mawr Horse Show you'll see many a new 
fall style out to watch the horses take their ribbons. 


Aping the ensemble suit, the coat at the right has a 
seven-eighths-length high-collared vestee of heavy silk 
brocade to match the coat lining. Undersleeves of the 
brocade carry out the illusion. The fabric is a dull-sur- 
face woolen in dark green; the fur, Japanese mink. The 
other coat, on more conventional sports lines, is made of 


rough woolen in rose-rust tones, trimmed with muskrat, 


Selected by Isanzex Dz Nysz Conover 
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Selected by sanz Dg Nysz Conover 


Fashion Travelogue: New York 
Sew It With Chiffon 


EWER than beads, newer than buttons, in fact newer 

than almost anything in the field of decoration is the 
very new chiffon embroidery. Tubes of chiffon are 
massed in brilliant color formation in what at first appears 
to be appliqué. A second look, however, brings out the 
fact that it’s really embroidery ; the tubing is sewed 
straight through the fabric as you’d sew wool or silk thread. 


The slender silhouette has found another ally in the 
tunic. Here you have a dinner dress of white chiffon in 
tunic effect posed over black satin with an absolute econ- 
omy of line. No sleeves, no belt, and a flat trimming 
achieved by brilliancy of color rather than by broken lines. 
The double neckline is a new and fortunate combination 
of the best features of the round and the V-shaped neck. 
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some New Tricks for Trinkets 


What to wear and 
how to wear it 


By ISABEL DE NYSE CONOVER | 


HEN it comes to costume jewelry, Paris 
thinks in frivolous terms. She does the un- 
expected. Paris’s bits of white metal and 
brilliants, her luscious imitation pearls and creamy 
ivories, really are to be admired; and surely the wav 
she wears them is to be copied. When I was over 
there I jotted down notes about smart tricks for 
trinkets, and here are sketches of some of them. 
Hanging devices are very popular with the 
Parisienne just now. Suchasa pear! on a diamond 
brooch that perches just below the curve of the 
shoulder; a bracelet that dangles two pear-shaped 
drops over the back of the hand; loops or groups 
of pearls that fall from the back of the necklace; 
dress tassels that conceal powder and a lipstick. 


a coat dress can be 
fastened and deco- 


rated with a double- 

headed pearl pin or 

with a utilitarian a 

tassel <shown in the ie ties ! 
} 


raght corner below) 


Long tight sleeves are still 
the mode for most of the day- 
lime dresses, so many brace- 
lets are worn outside the 
sleeve, like this new one, a 
betasseled affair combininy 
Jade-green, black, and gold 


Weekly Style Letters 


Does Miss Conover write to vou everv week! Sho 
Goes to many CompaNIon readers, sending them 
illustrated letters, all about manners and modes in 
clothes and accessories. I you'd like such letters, 
send Stamped self-addressed envelopes (four or five at 
‘l time, So as to save vourself the trouble of sending one 
tach week) to Miss Conover’s Inquiry. Bureau, 38 I 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, and ask for this service. 
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HURLOW rag! brilliants set in white 


metal curves to fit the top 
of an opera pump ond 
Matters the wearer's instep 
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hangs  back- 
ward from a 
triple-stranded 
necklace 


Pearls, emeralds, and filr- 
gree goldwork go into the 
making of acuff bracelet, that 
serntillates on one’s barearm 


Powder abore 
and lipstick be- 
low, concealed in 
hearysilken Hoss 


Uhree hig pearls, 
alternating white 
and color, dangle 


A single loop 
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My dear—tomorrow’s 


' complexion is the result 
of tonight’s “three minutes’’ 


—then she told me... that lovely 
creature I’ve always admired. . . that 
each night she cleanses her skin of 
every particle of dirt with a really 
pure cold cream. So her skin rests 
naturally all through the night and 
by morning is fresh and radiant. 
And how a luxurious Cleansing with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect. Cold 
Cream is a matter of only ““shree 
golien minutes’, 


To have that well-groomed look, 
make it your rule never to let your 
face touch its pillow until your skin 
is thoroughly cleansed with this per- 
fect cold cream. Use it for six nights 
.. then notice the chungel 


For sale at department and drug stores 
—the white packave with the red 
bands— Tubes 10c, 25c,50c. Jars, 35c, 
5Uc, 85c and $1.50. 

There’s a “Try-It-Yourself” tria! 
tube for you Free. Just send the 
coupon below, 

* * * 


H ow to use those’’Three Golden Minutes’ 


I Smath @ cat S this luxurivus cold cream over 
yeur fice and neck, 

WW — Leave it on a minute 19 sink in. 

Wl — U1 ipe of the Cleansing cold cream with a 
srivth uth and pnish with a bts of coed water, 


Duggett © Ramsdell, Dept. rO12 
eld West I4th st., New York or 
105 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 

Please send me tbe trial tubs ef the Pertect Cod Creasn 
Sou offer above, 
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LaNvIN JENNY 


Three Dashes of Color 


ARIS believes in color where color belongs. 

She may dress the matron in somber black for 
the street, say bluntly to the woman of ample 
proportions, ‘‘self-material trimming,” but when 
it comes to the young girl she dips into the 
brightest paint pots. She splashes her slim little 
street frock with vivid green, cherry-red, and tur- 
quoise-blue. Miss Conover brought back three 
frocks that tell the story. The Premet model at 
the left cut on slim, boyish lines is plaided brightly. 
To begin with, the material is plain greenish-blue 
bengaline. Broad plaids of dark blue bengaline 


and narrow bands of turquoise-blue bengaline are 
stitched to it in the bold pattern. The Lanvin 
dress in the center adds accents of cherry-red to a 
dark blue woolen rep. For trimming there are 
bands of white belting ribbon bound narrowly at 
the top with red. The dark blue cheviot dress at 
the right, from Jenny, has three splashes of green, 
a stock collar, and undersleeves. Here the medium 
of the color is silk duvetyn, the shade is Amazon 
(alittle darker and deeper thanalmond-green). The 
searf collar is held with a large lemon-yellow but- 
ton. For tone, there are bands of black silk braid. 
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Selected by 


Drawn by 


IsapeL De NysE CoNOVER 


fROM Philippe et Gaston 
we have another charming 
example of the fall tunie and 
ight underskirt line. This 
lime the style is worked out 
in crépe marocain in red and 
black. The overdress is al- 
most a complete frock in utself. 
indeed, af it were not for the 
jagged hem. the red drop-skirt 
would hard'y show. Slender 
mset panels of pin tucks 
oe upward from the 
"uneven tower edge give a pleas- 
ing length of line that is contin- 
ued in the long scarf collar. 


Red and Black 


{ JON 
TLACATITA { 
EE = 


Joun La Garra 


ELF-MATERIAL trim- 

mings, such as the pin- 
tucked panels on this Phil- 
tppe et Gaston frock, are one 
of Paris’s hobbies. Whorls 
of cording covered with the 
goods make waistline orna- 
ments on other frocks. Bias 
folds are stitched one nert to 
the other in place of braid. 
Folds of chiffonin subtlecolors 
are sewed through and through 
chiffon in tapestry design for 
dance frocks. And coats are 
himmed with insets of self- 
material cut on the bias. 


NG the Champs Elysées and the Rue de la 

5 one sees eed and then black. It’s the 
exotic combination of the fall. As might cag ea 
pected red is the accessory, the spot of ah a 
is played against a black background. The P pps 
et Gaston frock illustrates the idea Pe u y. 
Here a lovely shade of deep Burgundy-red pa S 
the scarf collar and peeps out from under the ne 
Brick shades and lacquer-reds too are used 1n 
dresses—sometimes in a tunic facing, again in a 


pocket lining or a bit of tapestry embroidery. Hats 
of black pa‘ine velvet and silk have composition or- 
naments of red. Felt hats come in delightful brick 
shades with searfs tomatch. Thereare dressier hats, 
too, allred. Black coats have linings of the brickish 
shade. Leather pocketbooks of red exactly match 
the hats. Even jewelry follows this color fad. Pins 
of black onyx have tinyclusters of red coral flowers, 
and other pins as well as pendants and bracelets 


are made of black and red enamel in varioysdesigns, 
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sé 4 Mirror Refled 
‘Lar of Natural 
Cfouthful Beauty? 


Three Ways to Tint Gray Hair 


There are three and only three 
ossible ways of coloring gray, 
faded or streaked hair. 


You can use a quick, powerful 
dye such as furriers use to dye 
pelts, but which contains poi- 
son and is often harmful. 


You can use a slow dye—one 
that calls itself a ‘‘restorer’’— 
which necessitates 


or ten days before the desired 
color is obtained. 


Or, you can use a safe, quick 
hair tint which needs only one 
application, is guaranteed harm- 
less to hair, scalp or skin and 
which is lasting. 

Such a hair tint 1s 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 


Wich this clean, harmless liquid you can 
quickly and easily tint vour grav, streaked or 
fuded hair to any shade from lightest blond to 
dcep brown or raven black. It will not rub off 
ur wash out. Itcolors the hair lastingly, 
thoroughly permeating cach strand. Afterwards 
vou need apply it only co the new growth. 


Take the endorsement of thousands of women 


in all parts of the United States and Canada. l 


Tine your gray hair today. But be surceand use 
satisfactory harmless Brownatone. 


For sale by all drug and deparrment stores 
joc and $1.50. Two colors: Lightest blond to 
medium brown and dark brown ro black. For 
trial bottle send 10c to cover postage and 
packing. 

We vecommend NsT one Lermenated 


Sbampoo for washing the but. 
At dealers of darect soc. 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 
1036 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address, Windsor, Ont. 
SEES SPECIAL OFFER Es 


AP LICRCAR CHIE anil Re bla bell 2 GM aan PED tg ttt] 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL Co. 
1036 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky. 


wth 


Enclosed find roc (coin or stamps) for which send trial 
of Brownatrone and NaTone Letionaced Shampoo. t have tel 
shade of Beownatene preferred—golden brown, medium brown 
dark brown, black. 


Name, 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


A Twelve- 
to-'wenty Talk 


O YOUR sleeves seem to 
grow out of their armholes 
logically, and in an alto- 
gether sort of way? Do 

they seem to belong to your frock 
and to you? Or do they look as if 
they’d been added, casual-like, as the 
billboard man pastes up a ‘“‘Chew- 
this-gum” sign, regardless of the 
landstape? 

Sleeves, it seems to me, should 
always look as if they had been 
grown and not just made. And in 
their planning or planting, there’s 
many a problem similar to those of a 
landscape gardener. 

For instance, their surroundings, 
the dress proper, must be taken into 
account. Put a puff sleeve into a 
businesslike little garconne dress and 
it’s lost, like a forget-me-not in a bed 
of petunias; while a shirt sleeve in a 
bouffant taffeta frock is as decorative 
us a cabbage in among the pansies. 

When you plan your sleeves, it’s 
well to remember that different kinds 
of arms need different kinds of 
decoration. The pretty arm, well- 
rounded and just plump enough, is 
more or less independent of sleeves; it 

needs no help 
= from them. The 
pe 2 too-thin arm, on 
oe the ena a A 
should usually be 
veiled; seen 
through a sleeve 
it can imply 
pleasant things 
that it doesn’t 
need to prove. 
But the fat red 
arm or the heavy 
muscular one 
may not even 
compromise; the 
more seen. of 
them (either by absence of sleeve or by 
Henltopurenns fit) the worse they 
ook. 

Arms are seldom beautiful. A lot of 
them are all right, you know. They'll 
do. But they do not warrant being put 
on display or so widely advertised. 

The sleeveless dress is rarely 
so becoming as the sleeve that 
covers the top curve of the arm. 
Possessing doubtful grace by 
candlelight, the sleeveless dress 
on city streets in broad day- 
light, in offices, or at the 
luncheon table, is very naked- 
looking to me. I don’t want 
you to think I’m picky. I don’t 
want to be picky. But when ] 
meet one of these frocks I hear 
myself wail inside me _ plain- 
tively, ‘‘Oh, won’t you please 
run home and plant a little 
sleeve there where there isn’t any?” 

As a matter of fact, the sleeveless 
dress misses a big clothes chance: 
Sleeves have personality. They are 
businesslike, demure, romantic, stern, 
flirtatious, languid, or just plain useful, 
according to their length, breadth, and 
outline. True, their opportunities vary. 
Some years they are more or less sup- 
pressed, but this happens to be a good 
sleeve season. 

For daytime, long sleeves are now in 
favor. Of these the straight coat 
sleeve is intensely common sense and 
may be adapted to 
the tailored coat 
dress. close- 
fitting cloth sleeve 
with a row of but- 
tons going part 
way to the elbow 
is practical and 
quite smart. 

Add tothissleeve 
acrisp piqué under- 
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“Adda flaring cavalier cuff and you embrace 


romance” 


cuff and you subtract from 
its practicality and add _ to 
its chic. Make the sleeve of 
satin, long and wrinkled tightly, 
finish it with little 


ascend the arm, and you invest 
it with a look of leisure. Sew in 
a frill and you’re demure. Adda 


aring | 
pieces that fall over the hand or ( 


SON 


By Hazel 
Rawson Cades 


flirtatiously demure as anything 
that ever came out of the Victorian 
period. 

For young-girl evening dresses I 
like the very littlest sleeve, a smooth, 
sleek little cap affair that just tops 
the arm—ruffled, maybe, as pictured 
in my illustration, or edged with a 
bit of ostrich, or a line of tiny 
rosebuds. 

There’s a vogue, however, for the 
sleeveless dress and you older ones 
will, of course, want that. So I call 
to your attention the curve of the 
armhole in the little picture of a 
sleeveless dress on this page. You'll 
find this curve much more becoming 
than the usual hole for the arm to go 
through. 

The wise coat sleeve goes in for at 
least moderate width, which in a 
sports coat enables you to slip in 
and out of it easily, and in a dress 
eoat allows for non-crushing. The 

raglan cut and the big arm- 
hole are perennial favorites 


GOs for top coats. This year the 
ame vogue for the tight dress 
i. sleeve makes possible a 


sleeve in dress coats that’s 
slightly closer than usual. 
The straight fur-trimmed 
sleeve’s good, and then 
there’s the sleeve (illus- 
trated) which is gathered 
into a loose, rather narrow 


flaring cavalier cuff and you fur cuff. 
embrace romance. — Successfully Although swagger and 
The sleeve which is gathered sleeveless easily worn, the loose coat 


at the wrist is always more or 
less picturesque, and usually 
youthful. There’s the peasant sleeve with 
its shirrings, its cross stitch, and its 
ingenuous fullness. And _ there’s the 
shirt sleeve with cuff links, always 
swagger and on good terms with sports 
or business. A _ straight loose sleeve, 
gathered into a narrow band cuff, 
linked with buttons, is also smart and 
practical for the boyish or business 


rl. 

To be chic, a sleeve should be really 
long or really short. And above all things, 
it should not start out to be long and just 
fall short of its des- 
tination, with an 
ugly showing of 
wrist. The elbow- 
length or three- 
quarter length 
sleeve is practical 
‘see housedresses) 
but never has the 
dash of the ex- 
treme lengths. A 
combination of the 
three-quarter 

sleeve and the undersleeve is, how- 
ever, a picturesque one. 

The kimono sleeve is easy to make and, 
with proper width and brevity, it’s 
utilitarian. Cut narrower, and quite long, 
it has style but can’t be “‘reached”’ in. 

Fashions in sleeves, and especially in 
shoulder seams, vary with the seasons. 
In general, however, the fat per- 
son should avoid both kimono 
sleeves and the tight kind that 
look as if they’d pop; a normal 
shoulder line is best for her. 
The broad-shouldered girl looks ‘ 
well in a rather high shoulder \ 
line and even better in a raglan \ 
cut, And to the narrow-shoul- 
dered, the dropped shoulder 
effect is most becoming. 

Wing sleeves and floating drapery 
effects flatter the arm, but they’re never 
young (young things need no flattery). 
The sleeves that are partially open and 
that reveal the arm in movement are 
distinctly sophisticated, while puff 
sleeves are the essence of coquetry 


Swagyei 


and the dropped shoulder line is as 


Smart 


sleeve lets the cold air in as 

Teadily as it admits your 
arms. This may be corrected, however, 
by providing the sleeve with an under- 
sleeve of material like your coat 
lining and fitted with elastic at ; 
the wrist. : 

Another 
sleeve conven- 
lence is the 
snapped-on 
cuff. Turned- 
back washable 
cuffs are smart 
but a great 
bother  be- 
cause they soil 
quickly, and the sewing in and ripping 
out is tedious. 

From a girl behind a neckwear count- 
er, however, I learned to sew twa sets 
of snaps into my detachable cuffs. One 
set is close to lower edges of cuffs, the 
other toward the top. Snapped to- 
gether, they hold cuff securely around 
the wrist and do not slip, though they 
are not really attached to the sleeve. 

Sleeves to-day are rather the cream 
of the frock. They add the chief inter- 
est to otherwise plain 
gowning. But happily 
cheir importance is not, 
as it used to be, a 
dreadful importance of 
dressmaking difficulty. 
The day is past when 
the “set”? of a sleeve 
was a bugaboo. Gone 
are the gathers they 
used to arrange on us 
while we wiggled on 
one foot and wanted to 

go out to play. Most 
sleeves kindly sew in 
flat. They are emanci- 
pated. And so are we! 


NOTE: This is the firat of a series of 
Twelve-to-Twenty Talks on The Anatomy 
of Dress, in which Miss Cades will take up 
and analyze in succession the various parts 
of the frock. “Picking clothes to pieces,” 
she calls it. Next month she'll write 
about necklines. 
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I you ASKED either Mr. William Carter 
or Mr. Horace Carter why— the reply 
would likely be— ‘because it’s made righi. 
I know it is for I make it.” 


If you asked your next door neighbor, ovr 


the woman over the way, likely as not 
she'd say ‘Because it’s’ made right, | 
know it is for I wear it,.”’ 


And that’s the test. How does it feel ? 
How does it fit? How does it wear? 


EAR Carter’s this winter if ir hap- 

pens you don’t already know how 
delightfully different it is. Examine a 
Carter union suit. Look critically at the 
fabric itself and at the finish. “As beau- 
tifully knit as my $6.00 silk stockin gs” 
you'll say. And so it is! 


Slip into it. Step to your mirror. Look 
at the cut of the neck, placing of the 
straps, the fit over the bust, che shapeli- 
n€ss across the back. Notice the smooth 
trim fit over the hips and through the 
crotch. You exclaim, “TAs union suit 
was designed by a woman!” And so it 
was! 


Stoop for a stray hair pin, pick up 
all the toys on the nursery floor, or do 
your “daily dozen”’ in Carter’s, Elastic, 
hght, free. “I can puc it on and forget 
it!”” you say. 

And so you can, for Carter's special 
multi-needle knitting makes the Carter 


start wearing this underwear 
Why do you Suppose its popularity increases 


steadily year after year? 


tabric give and spring sO pleasantly 
And the beauty of it is that this pleas- 
ant feeling is there to stay! Wash it 
season after season — its soft springi- 
ness remains throughout its whole life. 

Back of the success of your Carter 
union suit lies the devoted study of a 
life-time. Into its making there have 
been put vision, determination to 
achieve an ideal. persistence in work- 
ing out problems and in making im- 
provement after improvement. 

Not so very many years ago there 
were hardly two thousand stores sel]- 
ing Carter's. Today you find it in 
nearly ten thousand. Undoubtedly the 
new stock has arrived at the store 
where you usually buy. 

Made in all styles —bodice top, tube top, 
round neck, Dutch neck. long or short sleeves 
and legs. A wide variety of fabrics — cotton 
cotton and wool, all wool. silk and wool, and 
all silk. All weights from the lightest zephyr- 
weight co the heaviest — delightfully warm 
without weight or bulkiness. 

Put Carter's on your shopping list and see 
it the next time you are down rown. 


[HE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 


Home Office: $81 Highland Ave., Needham Heights 
(Boston District) Mass. ' 


Mills also at Framingham and Springfield. Mass. 
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Style 19% (Above at left 

Warmth without weight. Fit without unpleasant 
binding. Fullness without wrinkling. Launder it 
hundreds of times and vou’ll slip into your Carter’s 
union suit with the same sense of comfortas when 
it was new, 


Stvle 184 “Above at right 

le took 2 years to perfect the special gusset and 
close. fitting flap — exclusively Carter’s— shown 
here. It helps keep the back modishly flat. 
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very Season more and more women 


> Carter's | 


36 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Chousands of women consider 
this label the most reliable 
guide in buying underwear. 


‘ Over a million mothers choose Carter’s vests for 
baby. Made either single or double breasted as 
illustrated. Keep their shape and softness no 
matter how often you wash them. No pins, no 
belts — buttons correctly placed — no need & 
turn baby over to adjust them ! 

Then, too, there are the famous Carter Bands 
that wear so much longer. due to reinforcements 
where the diaper is pinned. If you use square 
fold’’ diapers (now recommended so strongly 
you'll find double Satisfaction in the new Carter 

ds which have side pinning reinforcements 
(a patented Carter feacure! 


Style 19% (Left tigure above: 


Season after season her union suits arc ac good as 
new when you buy Carter's. All the fit, a!! (he sotrness. 


still there —unshrunken and comforta!)/«. Style 14 (Left figure in picture at right’ 
Style 15 (Right figure 
ve He pe ene anove) Mien like the springy, elastic, Carter fabric: 


La likes Carter’s because or vou e aeees Pid doa he re-inforced pong leg ean! vit netane oe 
ands don’t flop out — an arter's fits snug anc strain where it is hardest; the cleve : 
comfortable anace his stockings! Mothers are en- neck which prevents any pull at the throat 


thusiastic about the way it wears. und the special design that gives plenty of 
space in the seat. 


arter’s mt Underwear for all the family 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Nature's 
Rich Gift 
[N the cocoanut Nature sup- 
plies one of her richest fats. 
Science presses the rich fat 
from the snow-white meat of 
the cocoanut, churns it with 
Pasteurized milk, and supplies 


Nucoa, a delicious Spread 
for bread. 


Nucoa is unexcelled in flavor, 
easily digested, highly nu- 
tritious. Dietitians recom- 
mend it for ‘‘slender growing 
children and over-worked 
or under-nourished adults.’’ 


Nucoa 


“Me Wholesome 
Spread Bread 


is rich in the health-giving 
Vitamins, without which 
neither children nor adults 
can be healthy. 


And homemakers will be 
quick to agree with Scientists 
as to the richness of Nature's 
gift, when they realize the 
economy of Nucoa—yjust 
about half the price of the 
Spread of equal value. 


Nucoa does make such good 
things to eat—Send for Recipes. 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Two yearly budgets divided into monthly expenditures 


new budget has been added which will 

run for three months with the one al- 
ready started. The monthly budgets for 
four conseculive months will be given in 
each of the three issues, completing the twelve 
months’ account in that time. 

The new one is for the young business 
woman who is earning $30.00 a week. 
The general consensus of opinion among 
budget makers is that a business woman, 
who has no one dependent on her, is 
entilled to spend 22°% of her income on 
clothes. In this case then, $343.20 13 
to cover the yearly cost of her wardrobe. 


|: RESPONSE to various requests, a 


A GOOD deal of what she buys ought 
to last two years, but I have 
avoided giving only half the cost except 
in the case of coats. Anyone who is 
going to follow the budget must accept 
the fact that she cannot have a new 
winter coat and a new spring coat in 
the same year. 

If she has a winter coat which will last 
another year, she can follow the budget 
with very little juggling. The evening 
eape should be good for four or five 
years, the evening dress should last at 
jeast two, and the second year a dinner 
dress can be bought, although she will 
have to take advantage of a sale in 
order to get one at the amount listed 
for the evening frock. Light-colored 
dance frocks can be bought for much 
less than a dinner dress. 

If she must buy her coat in Novem- 
ber, she can go without the dress and 
something else listed in that month. If 
she has a fund from which to borrow, 
it is simpler, but she must be sure to put 
back the right amount next year. 

Two winter hats are listed, each at 
$5.00; one in October and one in 
December. If she has a hat left over 
from last year, then the ten dollars can 
be invested in one hat. If not, I should 
prefer spending $2.50 on a small felt 
hat for every day (which needn’t look 
en) and have $7.50 left for the better 

at 


If she takes advantage of the January 
white sale, she can save a dollar at 
least, as I have listed the standard 
prices. 


The Monthly Budgets 
October 

Coat ($27.50—half) ($19.00) 

Hat 5.00 

Gloves 2.00 

Silk stockings 


November 
Coat ($27.50) ($8.50) 
Dress ($20.00) (8.00) 
Strap shoes 8.00 
2 union suits 3.00 
Rubbers 


December 


Dress ($20.00) $12.00 
Hat | 5.00 
2 prs. silk and wool stockings 5.00 
2 prs. silk stockings 4.00 
1 pr. gloves 1 50 


January 


1 pr. oxfords 

3 vests at 50 cents ce 
3 pr. knickers at $1.25 3.75 
3 nightgowns at $1.50 4.50 
1 slip 2.00 
1 slip 6.00 


1 pr. silk stockings 


By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


gies girl above will never buy the dress 
hanging in front of her. It would be 
suitable for very few occasions and she 
would tire of the bizarre pattern. 

— 


§ lie monthly allowance is $28.60 and, 
as each month’s total is under that, 
there is $2.65 left over at the end of 
these four months, which may be 
needed for a cleaning bill. 

I have not included the cost of laun- 
dry, but the money listed as incidentals 
should cover the cost of repairs and up- 
keep. 

In order to spend the least possible 
amount on having dresses cleaned, the 
silk and woolen dresses should be dark. 
It is wise to make a silk mull waist 
pune that will protect the back of the 
neck. 


Coats and Dresses 


1 coat at $55.00 (One-half) $27.50 
1 evening wrap (to be made) 


$25 (One-half) ; 
1 spring coat $40 (One-half) 20.00 
1 wool dress—jersey 20.00 
1 silk dress 25.00 
1 silk dress 20.00 
1 evening dress 25.00 
2 cotton dresses (to be made) 8.0 


0 
——-$158.00 


Blouses, Skirts, Sweaters 


3 blouses at $2.00 $6.00 
1 wool skirt 8.00 
1 sweater 5.00 


Hats, Shoes, Gloves 


Spring hat $7.50 
2 winter hats at $5.00 10.00 
Sports hat (Spring) 2.50 
1 pr. oxfords 8.00 
1 pr. strap pumps 8.00 
1 pr. slippers 8.50- 
1 pr. dress shoes 10.00 
1 pr. bedroom slippers 1.00 
1 pr. sneakers 1.50 
1 pr. rubbers 1.00 


2 pr. kid gloves at $2.00 4.00 
2 pr. chamoisette gloves at 
$1.50 


Undergarments 

3 vests at 50 cents 

1 silk vest or 
3 prs. knickers at $1.25 3.75 
1 pr. silk knickers 3.00 
3 nightgowns at $1.50 4.50 
2 union suits at $1.50 3.00 
2 slips at $2.00 400 
: slip at $6.00 6.00 

corsets at $5.00 

Kimono eo 


10 prs. silk stockings at $2.00 20.00 
s. silk and wool stocki 
at $2.50 stockings 


or +67.75 


Bathing suit outfit 


Accessories 


Bag 

Umbrella $5.00 
Handkerchiefs ie 
Incidentals inca 


Tot —~— 
ote $343.20 


The solving of cross-word puzzles is 
simple compared with the juggling of a 
budget in order to indulge one’s more 
extravagant tastes here and pay the 
penalty there. Most of us have our pet 
economies as well as our pet extrava- 
gances, but far more of the latter, 
unfortunately. : 

An explanation of the use of paren- 
theses will make the monthly budget 
list more easily understood. Parentheses 
around any itemin theright-hand column 
signify that the money is to be laid aside 
toward the purchase of that article in 
the future. When there are no paren- 
theses in the right-hand column, the 
purchase is supposed to be made during 
the month under which it is listed. 

The advantages of dressing In one 
color scheme will be considered next 
month, and some practical suggestions 
as to how it can be done will be given. 

Don’t put off buying your new dress 
till the day before you want to wear it. 
Even if you see something that seems 
exactly right, it is just as well to ponder 
a bit. How will it go with the hat you 
are planning to wear with it? Will it 
look well worn under a coat and does it 
harmonize with yours? Does it require 
a special pair of shoes and stockings that 
won’t go with anything else you have? 
These are items to be considered. 


HIS is the sixth of a series of articles 

which will appear each month 
throughout the year. In trying to help 
dress the busy mother who has little time 
to think of herself, I have made out a 
monthly budget. This imaginary woman, 
whose name is Mrs. Nelson, has three 
children, and her husband’s salary is 
$2,500 a year. An expert has said that, 
under such circumstances, the wife’s share 
of the yearly income to be spent on herself 
alone is $160. It is her problem that I am 
trying to solve. 


| a little trying, having a budget 
that’s so much bigger right on the 
same page. But it’s like life, isn’t it? 
And remember! It’s perfectly possible 
for a woman on the $160.00 regime who 
is meticulous about the little things, to 
make a better appearance than the 
$343.00 person who is careless. 

There’s nothing to be bought this 
month brt a pair of gloves which is 
listed at $1.25. You can probably buy 
leather gloves or a heavy pair of cham- 
olsettes in one of your own shops. We 
are Offering a pair at 95 cents for those 
who cannot get to the stores. 

Twelve dollars is to be put aside 
toward the silk dress which is to be 
purchased in November. You are won- 
dering, perhaps, why I have allowed you 
$30.00 for a silk dress. Next month’s 
budget article will explain, 


October 
' or, Bloves $ 1.25 


12.00 


dollar, A leaflet containin othing up to a 


No. 14 chamoi 
Colors: sette gloves, str 

to 714, reaver, fawn, and wives 2 Wve, raodel: 
4. Price,'95 cents. gray. Sizes, $14 


Directions f : 
page 97,0 TRE and retuming goods on 
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SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


Stop Mistakes in Painting 
—ollow the ; 


| TO PAINT— TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— JTOENAMEL 
E PRODU 
e e ) SURFACE USE PRODUCT NAMED BELOW | ,WSE, PRODUCT NAMED Sete 
| , 
Wn ing YLEE |e ne pee ee 
—————— 


| 
| AUTOMOBILE Tops 
AND SEATS ie 


Tor instance~ 
painting woodwork 
Sirst thing fo do. 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 


| 

|| CEILINGS, Interior. . 

' a 
Exterior 

| CONCRETE __.. 
Retest anal LEY IE 


| DOORS, Interior ... .. 


SWP House Paint 

S-W Concrete Wal] Finish 
nes 

Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish 

SWP House Paint 


S-W Concrete Wal! Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel] 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlac 


Enameloid 


iments age 
Rexpar Varnish Old Dutch Enamel 


S-W Oil Stain 


Scar-Not Varnish loorlae 


, a F 
SWP House Paint Velvet Finish No. 1044 S-W Handcraft Stain 


Enameloid 


a 
Exterior .....]| SWP House Paint 


SWP H i 
Metalestie” raat S-W Preservative 


Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Ename} 


| 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 
ee eee 
’ OORS, Interior : ; ; 

Sig ? (wood) ..... |} S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish Floorlae S-W Inside Floor Paint , 
me ae a er 
eS wa } Conerete.... || S-W Concrete Floor Finish S-W Concrete Floor ; K 

ig Finish ie 
- Eee 2 o”* 
Porch S-W Porch and Deck Paint bn 4 
@ liscancc : es ee as 
| FURNITURE, Indoors Enameloid Sear-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel y 
i Porch Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid it 
| HOUSE OR GARAGE] ... ; ama S-W Preservative Pe 
Exterior... SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Shingle Stain Old Dutch Enamel 5 " 
paetenceereneeaeg e Y.2 | 
LINOLEUM ....... S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish 
Ostet a dlls Mal 


S-W Inside Floor Paint||Paa 


Flat-Tone 
RADIATORS........ | S-W Aluminum or Gold 
aint 
Eas 
ROOFS, Shingle..... S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


S-W Preservative 


Metal..... Metalastic Shingle Stain 


Composition Ebonol 
| SCREENS ......... S-W Screen Enamel 


S-W Screen Enamel 


TOYS Rats aseiaen S-W Family Paint Rexpar Varnish Floorlac Enameloid 
WALLS, Interior Flat-Tone Old Dutch Enamel 
(Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint Enameloid 
WICKER.... _ Enameloid Rexpar Varnish Floorlae Old Dutch Enamel 
Ect ale 


Scar-Not Varnish pe on Stain 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 Wecelas 


WOODWORK SWP House Paint. 
IDOOTIOR 36 e355 cs Flat-Tone 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


For Cleaning Painted 
and Varnished Sur. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS |: 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES oil —contains no free 


For Rémoving Paint 
and Varnish use 
Taxite — quick — easy 
— thorough—econom- 
ical—can be used by 
anyone—on any 
surface. 


ade from linseed 
alkali — restores origi. 
nal lustre. 


O 1924.8 W Ca 


Look on the “Guide” for the right thing Your “Paint Headquarters” serves you 


The joy of new paint 


Away, every trace of dinginess! 
Woodwork, yesterday streaked 
and dull, today lights up the 
Whole house with its fresh white- 
hess. Scratched floors that em- 

assed beautiful rugs now set 
them off as a new frame enhances 
a fine picture. You can see your 
home begin to smile as each 
stroke of the brush covers an old 
surface, 


Ge 
Sed week 


Hire a good painter it 
you have big work that 
Calls for help. Ask your 
Paint Headquarters to 
recommend a man. If 
you hire a painter. hire 
&@ good one 


to use for woodwork. 


Consult the ‘‘Guide” before selecting the 
finish for any surface. 

Something is wrong when a once beautiful 
room has to be done over again too soon. The 
chances are the wrong type of material was 
used. 

Every expert knows that each type of sur- 
face (indoors and out) calls for its own type 
of paint. Paints must be selected according 
to type. The same is true of varnishes, of 
stains and enamels. 

When you look at the Household Painting 
Guide you look at authoritative reeommenda- 
tions. On a line with the surface to be finished 
you pick out the correct material as easily as 
you select a color from the color card. 

Save this copy of the ‘‘Guide’’ for use 
when needed. 


with the Sherwin-Williams Household 
Guide. It will pay you to look up this store. 


You will know “Paint Headquarters” by the 
Household Guide displayed in the window and 
inside the store. This store serves you intelli- 
gently, backed by the “Guide.” The proprie- 
tor and clerks help you save money by avoid- 
ing mistakes. Look for this store and ‘follow 
the ‘Guide’.” It costs you nothing to be sure. 


Write for free suggestions on your painting 
problems to the S-W Dep’t of Home Decora- 
tion. Ask, also, for free booklet B450 and 
the handsome set of color plates giving eight 
beautiful color schemes for different rooms. 
Send 50c (65c in Canada) for the 177 page 
book of valuable detailed information on 
beautifying the home. Reproductions of the 
latest color ideas for interior and exterior—a 
book you would not part with for many times 
its price. Write Dept. B 435 at address below. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


600 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O, 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


AT Es 


PAGE 8, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


‘ €ECRET+ OF - POISE -++++ FIGURE + GROOMING 


UST notice the women who have sacrificed their appearance to 

false ideas of comfort and freedom. Who have, by discarding 
corsets, allowed their figures to sag and spread. Surely you don’t 
want this to happen to you. It doesn’t need to. Have the poise of 
women who have discovered “ Figure-Grooming.”’ Wear a Modart 
Corset. | 
Modart is a front fastening garment which makes it easier to adjust. 
Ic gives support where support is needed and by cupping under the 
body “stays put” and does not restri& the waist. Modart hasa closed 
back because in this way only can the extreme flat hip and back line 
be accomplished. 


Modart is an especially light, flexible corset, made trom the finest 
materials, so designed that it not only gives a general slenderizing 
cffe&t, but actually reduces the figure. These are the features which 
have caused hundreds of thousands of well-groomed women to pur- 
chase Modart Corsets year after year. 


Buy your Modart Corset at one of the better stores or shops of your 
town where there is a corsetiere who understands “ Figure-Groom- 
ing.’’ Let her choose the one Modart created for you. 


Write for beautiful booklet, ‘The Secret of Poise—Figure-Grooming.’’ Address Dept.432 
FHE-SECRET*GF-FIGURE:- GROOMING 


JODART 


CORSETS 


Movart Corser Company, Saginau, 


Michi Lun 


rere paconeil 


The Beltless Mode 


To achieve a slim figure 


ERE’S another clever little frock 

that Miss Conover hrought from 

Paris. Although it has all the 
nice French touches, yet it can be 
easily made at home. First notice the 
long. straight lines of it. The Parisienne 
wears this dress without a belt. How- 
ever, if you like, you may wear a narrow 
one of self-material or one of those new 
wide suede belts. 

The little standing half-collar is an- 
other attractive note. The inside is 
blue grosgrain ribbon topped off with 
bright green. And the back is dark blue 
rep embroidered in a simple chain stitch 
of woolen thread, in green to match the 
top of the inside collar and in royal- 
purple and rose-henna for contrast. 

The sleeves are long and tight. It’s 
because they’re French they’re different. 
There are two horizontal slashes just 
above the wrist and a perpendicular one 
to turn the end of the sleeve into a 
flaring cuff, 

Perhaps the nicest feature of all is the 
strip of very gay wool embroidery that 
extends from just below the collar line 
down to the knee. Where it ends the 


Pattern No. 4482: 
Sizes, 34 to 40. 

medium weight 
Directions for w 
For the 36 siz 


The Slimline Dress 
Suitable for women of 
and medium height, 
ool ee det 2s enclosed. 
€, only 2° 

inch material are ae 
thirty cents. Order from Pattern De. 
partment, Woman's Home Companio 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Copyright, 192 
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skirt is slit and fastened together with 
dark blue shiny buttons. On the back 
of the dress the order is a little re- 
versed—buttons and buttonholes start 
from below the collar, meet a strip of the 
colored wool embroidery that, in its 
turn, is stopped by six buttons above 
the bottom of the dress. 

The pockets on the dress serve as 
trimming, too. A big one is placed 
below the belt. That’s for use. Two 
smaller, graduated ones are on the waist 
—Just where a man’s upper vest pocket 
would come. | 

Such a dress can be developed in any 
of the new wool materials such as 
cheviot, jersey, and velours de laine. 
You will find it filling many a place in 
your fall and winter wardrobe. It is 
tailored enough to wear to the office or 
shopping, but the embroidery, the 
pockets, and the sleeves make it dress- 
up enough for practically any afternoon 
affair. If you like you may develop it 
just for formal wear in any soft, short- 
pile material such as juina or kasha, or 
in silk such as satin crépe or bengaline. 
Crépe de chine is also a good choice. 


THE FASHIONS!—Miss Conover's fall 
and winter style book. There you find 
style suggestions and economy hints to 
help you over hard places in planning 


It costs fifteen cents 


Ppcaecentanecseercncecetasann’ 
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INTERNATIONAL PRIZES Have your child go to the local electrical club or league 3 
=e or to the office where you pay your electric light bills and get ! 
a —_— . ee e e e 39 ‘ 
$15,000 Model Electrical Home free, the “Home Lighting Primer. | 
CRM ah cg ec Sil —It tells how to win this $15,000 electrical home or a college : 
Two Seconp ee et Se i ag scholarship, contains a complete illustrated series of simple lessons 
P1200 [ecco Univeni ot accept ae on better home lighting and fully explains both the local and the 
' Two Tuirp Prizrs-—1 Boy—1 Girl international phases of the Home Lighting Contest activity. 
’ scholarship in American or Canadian Col. A 
- POOO fogs or University Of accepred sands Watch for the announcement of the essay contest in your town. ) 
Two FourtH Prizrs—1 Boy—1 Girl Any school child, ten years of age or older, may compete. | 
‘ i. shite, Set Dies P ate anadian Co). ‘ 
F $600 scholarship in American « Canadian Co} 
. lege or Universitv of acce pted standard 


Better Light—Better Sight 


The Home Lighting Contest is designed to teach the public, 
particularly the young generation, more about electric light, and 
how in their daily lives to properly use it so that in future years 
there shall be less eye trouble and better general health. This activity 
has the support of our leading educational and health authorities, | 


Your Local Electric People Will Help 


The Electrical League or Club, or the Electric Light Company 
serving you, will gladly enter your children in the Home Lighting 
Contest, supply them with the “Home Lighting Primer” and tell them 
what to do. There will be local prizes, and the winning children 
will be contestants for the international prizes—the $15,000 elec- 


trical home and the university scholarships. 


Be sure that your children enroll for the essay contest as soon as 
it ts announced in your city or town. Watch your home paper. 


Two Fiery Prizrs—1 Boy—1 Girl 
lian Co} 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian 
lege or tiniversitv ft acceptre Standafrs¢ 


| Two SixtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$300 scholarship in Ame rican or C. nadian Coi- 
= ege rr Liniversity of accepted standar 
‘REMEMBER : To compete successfully in 
the Home Lighting Contest, your child must 
obtain a copy of this “Home Lighting 
Primer” from your local electrical people. 
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2 HOME LICHTING 


| ©The 
osua™7 LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Ss 680 Fifth Avenue - : : New York,NY. 
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Cantilever Shoes 
Make Walking a Pleasure 


to accomplish more, without fatigue, and 
you gain in health. ‘ 


You will like the pleasing grace with 
which the lines of the Cantilever Shoe 
fit the foot. The modishly rounded toe, 
the moderate well placed heel, and the 
fine, easy leathers all contribute to the 
comfort and good looks of the Cantilever. 
And the flexible arch nestles up snugly 
to the under-curve of the foot, giving 
restful support and accentuating the 
beauty of the arch and instep. 

Appropriate Cantilever models enable you to 
be comfortable on any occasion. There are trim 
oxfords for wear with tailored costumes, snug 
boots for stormy weather and an interesting vari- 
ety of pumps in two-strap and three-strap designs 
for afternoon or evening, also a new “step-in” 

pump that is very good looking. 


Cantilever Shoes are inexpensive. High 
qualiry leathers insure long wear and moder- 
4) ate prices make them easy on your pocket- 
roe! book. If you do not find a dealer in che partial 


So cs ads Sete nae How Tall Are You? 


Burt Co., 420 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, | 


N.Y., and they will send you the address of Five feet ez ght to S2X feet? 


UT where the blue is spread above 
autumn’s red and gold, there's a 
glow of health for your cheeks and a 
glorious sense of well-being as you swin 
along on buoyant feet. It is fun to wal 
in Cantilever Shoes. Weary feet respond 
to the easy action of the flexible Canti- 
lever arch. Your feet are a/zve. 


The Cantilever Shoe follows nature’s 
plan. Not only is ic naturally shaped— 
it is flexible, like your foot. The arch 
muscles can exercise with every step. You 
enjoy real foot freedom in the flexibility 
of this comfortable shoe. 


Feet that have been weakened by 
muscle-restricting, rigid shoes will react 
uickly to the wonderful freedom of 
Calera: The muscles, whose duty 
is to hold the twenty-six small bones 
of each foot in arched formation, gain £ 
new strength. Weak feet are corrected; &/ 
flat feet prevented. You gain the sat- 
isfaction of comfortable, springy feet 
that seem to carry you along of their 
own free will. Best ofall, you are able 


No. 4489 


a conveniently located Canrilever crore 


Fit 
Fort We 


Allentowa— 


ston — Horace ison, og! 
Rlisabeth — 258 North Broad St 
Elmire —C. W. O'Shea 
Erte—Weachier Co., 910 State Sc. 


Grand — Hi 
Greewrtie Pouce 
Herriebusg— 26 No. ied $1. (Second Beorp 


mn Arcade (Main & Market} 


tore 
Brooklyn —516¢ Fulton St. (Primrose ag, 
Buffale—+41 Meln ar ats Chippews St.) 


—W. C. Geedwia, 42 Mein $a 
yne—Mathies App’s Sons 


Fort Worth —Washer 


a 


Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 


Hartford — Trumbull & Church Ses. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston —285 Foster-Bank Commerce Bidg 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehi 
tndianapolie—L. S$. Ayres & Co. 

Jackson, Mich —L.H. Field 


New Haven—153 Court St. (Ind Boor 
New Keasington—Miller ony Sth Ae: 


, 427 Northenptoe 
F pereempion 6. Alberts 
—$1¢-15Sth St. (opp. City Hi 

Oklahoma —Pezler's Boor Meee 


Bree. 
lener Co. 


it —Pahey’s, 234 N 
foes: Me.—Palmer rable 


Agenctes in 414 other cittes 


Portiand, Ore. — 253 Alder > 


Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke -1. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester — 257 Main St. E. (3rd Boor? 


Gan Diego— The Marston Co. 
Gan Francteco—127 Stockton & 


Springheld, Ohio -Edw. Wren Co. 
Veer Jefferson St. 
acomsa— . itch St. (Fidetl 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. bi = 
Toronto—7 Queen St. Eat (at Yonge) 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bre. 


jarren, O.— Kinneman & Neal 
Washingron—1319 F Sereet (2nd Roort 


Agencies in 414 other ctrtes 


have noticed Miss Conover’s “‘spe- 

cial type” series. This series was 
started in the April number of the 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Every 
month since then Miss Conover has 
shown a pattern for the woman who is 
not just average in weight and height: 

In April for the short, thin woman, 
from five feet to five feet three inches 
tall, and from thirty-two to thirty-six 
inches bust measure. 

In May for the short woman of 
medium weight, from five feet to five 
feet three inches tall, and from thirty- 
eight to forty-two inches bust measure. 


Pave nos this is the first time you 


In July for the thin woman of medium 


five feet seven inches tall, and from 


Pattern No. 4489—The 


requires four and one-eighth 
‘ yards forty- 
inch material. Price, thirty cents. Order 


Home Companion, 38] Fourth Avenue 


New York City. Please b 
, e sur i 
your name and address plainly, mare 


Copyright, 1924, 
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forty-four to fifty-six inches bust 
measure. 

In September for the tall, thin woman, 
from five feet eight to six feet tall, and 
from thirty-two to thirty-six inches bust 
measure, 

In October for the tall woman of 
medium weight, from five feet eight to 
six feet tall, and from thirty-eight to 
forty-two inches bust measure. 

In November it will be for the tall, 
stout woman, from five feet eight inches 
to six feet tall, and from forty-four to 
fifty-six inches bust measure. 

_ These special patterns have been de- 
signed for the woman who is dignified. 


always shows styles for the woman of 


self-addressed envelope to Mi - 
over’s Inquiry Bursa pe 


New Orleans— i¢* Beronne St. (Room 200 - Boor Ci ul F H 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave Newport, R. 1.—Sultivan’s, 126 Thames Si. rol cL Abel oat = : ] ) 7 ircular- Tont THE F AS 
Dubeser 4. F. Stampfer Co. __ |14W. 4th St. (opp. Public Librarys ulsa--Lyon's Shoe Store tress. Sizes 38 : : ° ‘ ION Ss: If u 
Dulut — 107 W. Fret ot (meer let Ave., W. New eis | ° Third Ave (S2nd St Vasc oree catenin St, Cor Unlee ’ to 42. Size thir t y-eight yo ar e interested 


in special type patterns, 
order a copy of the new 


Evaneton—North Shere Bootery Omahe oa s Wheeling Geo ve Toriee a fro th Pp Fashions Th 
zs —! oward or ae 4 : m e . , 
Rvanaciile—310 Se. ind 8. (near Mela) Ortumwe—Trueft Compa vl perd-veltaty es as | attern Department, Woman’s ere you ll see two pages of 


Cut-to-height-and-wej 
Fashions” wie 


contains a coupon wort 
order any of the patte 


Battie Cresh—Bahimen's Bootery Kansas Cie, Mo.—i#0 Aleman Bldg Rock luinnd —Bostoa Shoe Go, In June for the short, stout woman, There will be a ial seri h 
Birmingham 56 North th Bt. Lancaster, Pa, Boyd's, SE. Ring 8 Gt Loule ste Arcade Bldg (opp BON from five feet to five feet three inches ee ee eas | 
Seeley Newoury ae ras Chervadea & spn he wl lel 9 a St. ia vd em id (Frederic Hotel cm tall and from forty: four to Rfty, es younger woman later on. And, of 
r - . (de n— Ma ros. Ce stb IE at ance +» K neers : ’ - -§ ’ \ 
petite sea tone Se Loctpert dense Bros. Saft Take City Weiner Bros Co inches bust measure. ysix course, the WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION | 


Bucte— Hubert Shee a nm Jose -Hofl & Kay ° medium hei ht i i . 
Coder Rapids The Kilian Co Mocoa—Macoa 8 Seca: henectndy Patron & Had height, from five feet four to five feet There i : att as weight. 
on, W. Va.—Johan Co Medison—Famity Shoe Score \ h ll : 1S a special leaflet, called Styles | 
Charlotte "228 North Tryon St. Mansheld — Brownell Shoe Co thiciicedt Pei eke seven inches tall, and from thirty-twoto Th j ” 4 
(162 N. State St. (opp. Chicago Theetre? McKeesport— Wm. F. Sulll Ips Shoe Os h : at Suit Your Type >t 
Cones tie ined Sear ay Momeni NC sco Sm sve ay, The Re thirty-six inches bust measure. each of these designs, You can haveany 
smear ieee, pa SE ol In August for the stout woman of of the leaflet by sending a stemewa ony 
Colorado Springs Wald Shor Ce shvile_J"h. Manders & Sean Soringtitd. AW. Klahote medium height, from five feet four to y sending a stamped and 
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HE Pro-phy-lac-tic is made in 

one shape only, because that is 
the only shape that will do perfect 
work. If we made more shapes, just 
to please more people who like cer- 
tain styles, we probably could sell 
still more brushes. But—the Pro- 
Phy-lac-tic is a scientific product, 
made the right way on the assump- 
tion that there are sufficient thought- 
ful people, who, when they knowthe 
Pro-phy-lac-tic, will use no other. 


Result—there are more Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brushes sold today 


The correct tooth brush 
that keeps all your teeth attractive 


MEDIUM Pro-phy 
A 


IN U.S.A 4 
CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS 


than any other known make. 

To clean the teeth thoroughly, 
you must use a tooth brush that 
reaches the backs of the back teeth 
—the back of every tooth—as only 
the tufted end of a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush can. . 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
fits the profile of the teeth. It brushes 
in between, not over, the teeth. It 
can’t skip over the innermost crev- 
ices, because the tufts are scientifi- 
cally formed to fit every possible 
variation of tooth structure. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all over the world, in . 

three sizes. Prices in the United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made with hard, 
medium or soft bristles. Always sold in the yellow box. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ; FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A, 


The name-world known 


REG. U.S. Par. OFF, 
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Eight tooth brush features 


originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic 


1 The large end tuft, which reaches and 
cleans the backs of the back teeth, and 
the inside surfaces of all teeth —origi- 
nated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush. 


2 Saw-tooth bristle tufts arranged to fit 
the curve of the jaw—known as the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic shape— originated by 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 

3 The curved handle with the tapered 
and beveled end, which enables the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic to get behind the 

_ teeth, and clean all teeth — originated 
by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


4 Dependable markings on each brush, 
so you may rely absolutely on getting 
the kind you like, whether you prefer 
hard, medium, or soft bristles—origi- 
nated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush. 


5 The use of a symbol to mark each 
brush, so that every individual knows 
his own Pro-phy-lac-tic—originated 
by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 

6 The hole in the handle and the hook 
to hang the brush upon—originated 
by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 

7 The s&nitary yellow box that brings 
your tooth brush to you clean, un- 
touched by any hands since it left the 
sanitary Pro-phy-lac-tic factory—origi- 
nated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush. 

8 Made in America by Americans— 
originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush. Now sold all over the world. 


“A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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| crippled girl 
UO who became | 
_ the worlds most 
| 


_ perfectly formed 
_ woman mm. | 


Annette Kellermann’s f 
Own Story | 


When I was a child I was 
so deformed as to be prac- 
tically a cripple. I was bow- 
legged to an extreme degree: | 
could neither atand nor walk 
without iron braces. For nearly 
two vears I had to ficht against 
consumption. No one ever 
dreamed that some day I would 
heeome famous for the pertect 
proportions of my figure. No 
one ever thought 1 would he- 
come the | 


champion Woman 


= immer of the world. No one | 
ver dared to gueas that I! 
would be some day starred in 
great feature filme. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened. 
My experience’ =_ certainly 
shows that no woman need be 
discouraged with her figure, her 
health, or her complexion. The 
truth is tens of thousands of tired, 
sickly, overweight or underweight 
women have already proved that a 
nerfect figure and radiant health can 
be acquired in only 15 minutes a 
day, through the samme methods as | 
myself used. These startling, vel 
aimple methods can now be used in 
your own bome, 
[| invite any woman who is inter- 
eated to write to me. I will cladly tell 
you how I can prove to you in 10 AVS that you can jearn to 
iequire the body beautiful, how to make your complexion 


rosy from the inside instead of from the outside, how to freshen 
snd brighten and clarify a muddy, sallow, blemished face, 
how to stand and walk gracefully, how to add or remove weight 
at any part of the body; hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, 
limbs, waiat, abdomen; how to be full of health, strength, and 
energy so that you can enjoy life to the utmost; how to be 
free from the many ailments due to physical inefficiency; in 
short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. ; 
Just mail the coupon below or write a letter for my free book 
“The Body Beautiful.” I will also explain about my special 
Demonstration Offer. Mail the coupon now before my present 
supply of free books is exhausted. Address, Annette Keller- 
tnann, Dept. 2210, 225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Annette Kellermann, Dest. 2210, 225 West 30th St, New York City 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of cost. 
your new book, “The Body Beauriful.” 1 am particularly in- 
terrated in CO Reducing Weight. (5 Body Building. 


NAIM C. .....ncceececeerceneeee cane 
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Catt tn ude 


Kindiy print name and address, 


Beauty Culture Course 


EARN $40 70 875 A WEEK at Home 


IPLOMA 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Earn while you learn. Study in spere time. In 8 weeks 
easy lencons can e you expert in 
cel, manicare, packs, 
erience neceseary 


eing. bleach 


ADVANCED FUR 
Style Book For 1925 


SENT FREE 


It contains descriptions and entrancing illustrations of 
live models wearing advanced Paris Fur Stevie Creations, 
X book to delight fashion lovers—aassures every woman of 
huving not only latest stvle. finest quahty, but pay 
heat values. It shows how to judge quahty—workmanship 
—explains wearing qualities of Furs. 


70th Anniversary Sale 
Closes October 20th 


For 69 years fashion leaclers have depended on Albrecht 
“sr fur style and quality. Abbrecht’s Catuloc—better, 
more beautiful than ever—is ready. To buy furs without 
sing the money-saving facrs tn this book is unwise. It 
~ pee! Get your copy new --send cecper today. Address 

E. Albrecht & Son, 83 N. 6th Se., Sunt Paul, Minn. 


————_—_frounoeo ——— 
ee 1855 
BL “GISTF RED FURS — sure hrec 
a oneate is Sli sss the fur yaa buy. me ne Realstration 


: BE. Albrecht & Son, 83 N. 4th Si, St. Paul, 
Morer. 
Please send copy of Advanced Far srvdest® [ 


free, 
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A Long Tunic Blouse 


To make any skirt a costume 


HIS season Paris [~ ——— or you may have it in 
seems to have flannel or jersey. Either 
taken an economi- ‘~ of these materials Js 
cal streak, for the big . especially nice for the girl 
houses are featuring the ‘ee | in an office. For the 
tunic overblouse. Of DT oman’) | woman who has a dark 
course, when the cou- Pony blue suit, we suggest a 
turier first launched this =o) Seu; | tunic overblouse of dark 
fashion it isn't likely he Peyeqn blue plaided faintly in 
had a make-over stuntin | ‘fel mn ee | yellow and green. _ 
mind. hy i { This year blouses either 
However, it serves a TY pee match or contrast with 


make-over purpose and 
without advertising the 
fact. This particular 
adaptation of a Paris 
blouse gives you a chance 
to wear out last season’s 
suit skirt. You may find 
it useful for recutting 
your printed summer silk 
frock that is worn and 
soiled in places or the very prettiness 
of the stvle may recommend it for new 
material. 

The hlouse pictured here is of citron 
yellow crépe de chine, plaided in green, 
black, and brown with cuffs, collar, and 
vestee of white crépe de chine. It. is 
planned to be worn with a tan suit. 
You may be interested to know that the 
blouse is four inches longer than the 
suit coat. That’s a French idea, too, and 
is effective, for the coat is straight and 
tailored and the tone of the blouse 
blends with that of the suit. 

Faille silk in a warm rose beige with 
beige organdie collar, cuffs, and vestee 
would make a delightful adaptation of 
this same blouse for the older woman. 
A blouse developed this way might snap 
up last year’s brown suit. 

For your tweed suit, we recommend 
this blouse in a plain-colored crépe de 
chine to match the tone of your tweed 


THE FASHIONS: If you are inter- 
ested in other blouse designs or if you 
are looking for a new skirt pattern for 
fall and winter wear, don’t miss “The 
Fashions.” It has a whole page of 
blouse and skirt ideas. It costs fifteen 
cents and contains a coupon worth ten 
cents when you order a pattern. Order 
trom the Pattern Department. 


A narrow belt breaks the 
long, straight line of the back 
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the suit. We have told 
you about the contrasts, 
now we want to slip in a 
word about those that 
match. A blouse of blend- 
ing material is an inex- 
pensive way to make an 
ensemble costume. Manv 
of the expensive en- 
sembles are nothing more 
than a blouse, a skirt, and a coat that 
match. Here are some suggestions: 

If your suit is of Havana brown juina 
cloth, make the cuffs and collar of your 
blouse of juina and the rest of satin crépe 
In the same shade of brown with perhaps 
a chiffon vestee of brown over green. 

A dark blue ensemble that you might 
copy had a kasha coat trimmed with 
bands of squirrel fur. It opened to show 
a tunic blouse of dark blue brocaded 
crépe trimmed with squirrel gray crépe 
collar, cuffs, and vestee. 

The black satin tunic blouse that ac 
companies the black velvet suit may be 
brightened with a touch of vivid red or 
white. The belt may be black with red 
or white trimming, but. not an all white 
belt on black unless you’re very slender. 
Such a-decided contrast on the hips may 
eu the long a effect that the tunie 

ouse can give. If your hips 
have the belt match. poetry 


Pattern No. 4487—The Tuni 

Sizes, 34 to 40. Size thirty-six palais 
two and one-fourth yards forty-inch ma- 
terial, with one and five-eighths yards 
contrasting material for collar, cuffs 
and vestee. Price, twenty cents. Order 
from the Pattern Department, Woman’s 


Home Companio 
New York City, _ 381 Fourth Avenue. 


shing Company 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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FOR COUGHS- 


take a teaspoonful 


Tickling coughs-and sore throat need 
rest from irritation. That is just what 
a teaspoonful of “Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly provides. Tasteless and odorless, it 
coats and soothes the inflamed mem- 
brane and gives nature a chance to do 
its healing work. As “Vaseline” Jelly 
is absolutely harmless, it may be taken 
repeatedly if desired. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (CONS'D) 
Dept. 5C, 17 State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” on every 
package. It is your protection. 


Vaseline 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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MEN—WOMEN= 
EARN $265 TO $75 A WEEK 


Turn your hours into dollars taking orders 
for our wonuerful dresa materials Jatest 
fabrics and patterns), hosiery, handker- 
chiefa, etc. Just show samples. They sell 
themselves. Refined, easy, and profitable. 
Experience onnecessary. Ask for plan. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH Co. Inc. DEPT. 12 BINGHAMTON.N.Y 


Deess Fabrics// > 
At Savings 


Send For eh, 
Free (2 
Catalosi 


ie d, 
ee Double Warp All Wool 


PF’ Canton CrepeRQ¢ 


o : Dies l ppenhelm bargain! Doubie Warp 
ait woo! Canton Crepe ina fashionable pepbl) 
Wea ‘ orm, woven crepe, 36-in. wide, ‘olors 
blac] » DAV’ blue, tan, henna, Copen blue, gray. 


brown, green, wine and every other shade, 


40-Inch All Sitk 
Flat Crepe $}-79 yd. 


Fashion’a lates 
Love i 


a 


mds 


atest and @ regular $2.98 Palue! 
fashi Heavy, sumptuous, pure slik in the most 
caramel, eeenve. Black, navy medium BEown 
ee 7 Cota, tan, almond, gray ) 
” + tan, & , gray, fallow, 
Note the extra width at this bargain price ! 


Free PAY ON DELIVERY. Sirn- 
Samples bly SY postman on deliver! 
pilus few cents postage, or send 

on money with order and wit 
hack 


R Day the postage, Mo 
equest promptly if not delighted. 


WW. OPPENHEIM@i@ 


Ame: icq’ 
NE Ca $ Original and Foremost i 


WARK, 9-A, NEW JERSEY 


q 
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; Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


| Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
J i with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
| on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
| result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 
| Glostora simply makes your hair more 
| beautiful by en ancing the wave and color. 
lt keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
vour hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
slays Just as you arrange it —even after 
shampooing. 

Usea little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobhed. 

There is nothing better forchildren, whose | 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- — 
lined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
ss in place. 

ostora is inexpensive and yo : 
a bottle at any drug toe | 
of toilet goods counter, 


Takes Off 41 Lbs. 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


ae e 
_, Uhe lady in the picture is close to an | 
tdeal weight. Yet two months ago she ) 
Was far too stout—was heavier by more | 
than forty pounds! Mrs. Ella arpen- 

ter, New Orleans, explains how she re | 
duced with such success: 3 


“T had long wished for some means of reducing 
ny 170 Ibs. Being a business woman I had no | 
ume ner money to waste on fads: but two montlis | 
ago I decided to try a method that somehow seemed 
sensible. The trial didn’t cost anything, it re- 
quired only a week—so J gave Wallace reducing | 
records a chance and here is what happened: 7 

} 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did 


“Fifteen minutes each evening I took the re- 

| ducing movements—to music. It was uncommonly 
interesting; I felt better from the start. But 1] 
watched my weight, and that is what thrilled me— 
T lest OVa lbs. that nrst week. Naturally, I went on 
with it! The second week I lost 8 Ibs. more. 


“T didn’t do a thing to supplement my course 
with Wallace—no Turkish baths, no starving, nor 
patent foods or drugs—I just got thin to music as 


Barra. Hair | the offer said I would. It was delightfully easy. 
eatly Combed | Today, my bathroom scale said 129—not bad for | 
un i my 5 feet 5 inches!” | 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, e 


aaturally glossy, refined and or. \w | Reduce without punishment; without any “‘re- 


' duced look”! Proof that ycu can costs nothiny. 

The trial is really free. Coupon brings the full first 
lesson—record and all—without payment now or 
on delivery. 


| eae trvuaie Shey 
: | 


A Cross-ovet Coat 


” WALLACE, wen | a 
| 6308S. Wabash Ave., Chica 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for « | 


shampooing, keeps it 
‘tays in place just ag 
combed or brushed and 


spot disareaemuseed y — Mass Conover offers at to the home SCwer week's free trial the original Wallace Reducing 
Not sticky, pasty | / Gloster} Record, 
orgreasy «| #R’! |. : HEN you saw the shows, although it’s not compulsory. 
A a% new winter coats, The tie belt of self-material shown in Name 
pt a did they set you to the lower small picture is also good style 
Q - wondering if you could make for a heavy coat. 
A pe one? They are so straight Miss Conover suggests if you want a bedress 
hiatal Res F and slim of line, so devoid formal coat that you use one of the 
uf fussy trimming, and so new, rich fabrics, such as “juina,” 


KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 
WORSTED 
Per oz. 15¢ LK & Woon 22 


Per Oz. eeee 


200 saAmrizs FREE 
The CUVEDEN 


4£19-K Street 
COMPANY Germantown Phe Pa. 


STERIZO] radi quickly in water. 
akesa reliable Antiseptic 
THE ANTISEPTIC for Gargle or First Aid at a 


Ask Your D ist cost of only 3 cents a pint. 
_ A $1.00 Jar makes 40 pints. 


The Sterizo} Co. 17 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


If 

ve ipl ape can’t supply 
4 wa ey -Orderdirect. y 

band" Tow She Won a Hus- mite a ‘ie 


* —_ fneludin ; 
8nd . & testimonials 
togoeeUty hints sentfree. Write \ A Soap, 30¢ 
Prof. I. Hube All, $1.40 
mmabert, Dept. 6104, Toledo, 0. ra rem ag 


lovely in fabric, and—what 

iy more important to the 

woman who thinks in terms 

uf stitches, seams, and fin- 
ishing—they are so soft. 

To your question, ‘Can I 

make one?” Miss Conover 

answers, ‘‘ Yes, indeed!’’ She 

backs up her answer with pattern No. 
4488. It is typical of the season’s styles 
and gives you two choices of neck 
finish—one a double-collar idea for a 
sports coat and the other a looped collar 
for a dress coat. 

Why, you don’t even have to make a 
buttonhole on this model unless button- 
holes are your specialty and you like 
them! Fashion says coats may be hand- 
held as the girl in the fur-trimmed coat 


Pattern No. 4488—The  Cross-over 
Coat. Sizes, 36to4£&. Suitable for the 
woman of medium height and medium 
weight. Size thirty-six requires for the 
outside, three yards of fifty-four-inch 
material, with three and one-eighth yards 
of fifty-four-inch material for lining. 
Price, thirty cents. Order from Pattern 
Department, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“fawnskin,” or “‘dorongo.” These are 
as fine and supple as suede gloves, yet 
they don’t crush and wrinkle when 
handled by an amateur. 

Another piece of good news 
for the home dressmaker is the 
fact that you can buy fur 
trimming by the yard. Your 
fur bands are as easy to sew 
on asa piece of ribbon. The 
fur comes all taped. 

The sports version of this 
pattern is developed in plain 
dark brown worsted. Plaid 
worsted in tan and brown is 
used for the double collar and 
lines the coat throughout. 

Green lined with green and 
white plaid is also smart. 


THE FASHIONS: Even if you have your 
new winter coat, aren’t you interested in 
seeing designs for the dresses that are to 
go under it? If you order the new Fall 
and Winter Fashions you will have ever 
so many smart but economical patterns 
from which tochoose. The Fashions costs 
fifteen cents and contains a coupon worth 
ten cents if you order any of the patterns 
shown in it. See page 84. 
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Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own Dome, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 

make all your own and your 
/ children’s clothes and save 

f or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
Season’s dresses and suits 
over into_stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 

- can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes’ 

snd learn from the erperiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Wowan’s Institute can do for you, 
remem ee OE SS Se eee, 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


AGk ng 
Bee. Clothes , 


Dept. 39-K, Scranton, Penna. 


] 
‘ 
) Please send me, without cost or obligstion, 3 
| eups of your 48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful 
fs ( luthes.””" Iam most interested in learning-~ 
f og How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
wa Huw to Earn Money as a Dresstaker 
] Pj How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
a Lj How to Euro Money os a Milliner 
i 
i 
i] 
( 
| 


Nuale.. Sits <iinn St OO tie wede eeeeds 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Silss) 
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Ball-bearing— needs no oiling 
4 * 
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1e motor is ball-bearing. 


And the brush is ball-bearing. 


Packed in lubricant for years 
of smooth, silent running — 
without oiling. Forgetting to 
oil the motor causes more 
than half of vacuum cleaner 
troubles. But in the Premier 
Duplex, the motor needs no 
oil 7 Famous for the thorough 
cleaning of its double action 
ee powerful suction plus 
4 motor-driven brush. 


ELECTRIC VACU 
CLEVELAND, OHIO oe sea ek 


[pie tributed in Canada by the Premier Va Cl 
Toronto, and the Canadian General Electiie Commenn Co ee 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 


Name 
eee 
Street Address 


R. F. D. 


City . 


State_______ Telenhones No. 


\ 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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Just a Strat ght Piece 


With only one joining 


OESN’T it seem 
Py nara to believe 
that four slashes, 


a few tucks, and two sash 


ends will turn an oblong es || ee 


piece of material into a 
| wearable little frock? 
Strange as it is, if these 
little additions are placed 
correctly, the material 
falls into the folds of a 
dress that looks as though 
it had taken quite some 
time to put together. 
Miss Conover calls this 
surprisingly simple frock the ‘‘ Wrap- 
Around”’ and offers a pattern for it. The 
little sketch in the middle of the page 
will go a long way toward explaining 
what really happens to the oblong 
piece. The girl is holding one side of the 
dress. When it is slipped on, the head 
goes through the center slash and the 
arms through the slashes at each side. 
This leaves the oblong piece hanging 
full length in the front, and cape length 
in the back. The sash on the left side is 
brought around from the left side of the 
back and pulled through the slash at the 


Pattern No. 4492—The Wrap-around 
Dress. Cut in one size only. Suitable 
for & woman from size thirty-four to size 
thirty-eight inches bust measure, This 
_ pattern requires four and one-eighth yards 
forty-inch material. Price, twenty-fiv 
cents. Order from the Pattern Dehart: 
ment, Woman’s Home Companion 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. , 
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low waistline at the right 
side. The right side of 
the oblong piece is then 
wrapped around the back 
| and brought in at the 
left side, to be knotted 
in a graceful bow. 
| Crossing the oblong 
| piece in the back doubles 
under the material 
through the upper part 


_- and makes the cape han 
rte stched the 


as the artist sketched the 
large picture. 

The dress is shown on a 
slender woman. Miss Conover does not 
hesitate to say that it isn’t suitable for a 
plump woman. She has had the pattern 
cut In one size and recommends it only 
for women from thirty-four to thirty- 
eight bust measure. These women will 
find it easily adjusted. 

Make it of rich “Shadowy Brocade” 
for your evening gown, of faille silk for 
your afternoon dress, and of colorful 
cotton crépe for an original-looking 
kimono. This design also makes a de- 
lightful “hostess” dress or a tea gown 
formal enough for any company, 


THE FASHIONS: If you need your win- 
ter clothes in a hurry and you’re far aw 
from the shops, vs 


you couldn’ 
to order ac dn t do better 


Winter Fashions. Po ane new Fall and 


It contains ever so 
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eA new note of beauty in kitchen furniture. 


—this Hoosier suz 


A Hoosier suite in soft, beautiful French Grey! This 


Is the newest note of beaut desi 
for your kitchen! auty designed by Hoosier 


_ Can you imagine anything more attractive than 
a kitchen completely, tastefully equipped with 
100sier furniture in this delightful color? Practi- 
cal too, for it is just light enough and just dark 
cnough; easy to keep looking clean and spotless. 


French Grey is one of the newest and most 
popular of interior finishes. And how effective it 
's specially in the kitchen—that room of all 
j2oms which must be cheerful and bright and clean 
ooking, yet soft in tone and restful to the eye! 


none tench Grey finish is an absolutely new 
: e of beauty in kitchen furniture. All Hoosier 
quipment, you know, is designed to nmake your 


It ; 
: chen ‘nviting and attractive, as well as con- 
“ment and efficient. 


A model kitchen at small cost 
—with Hoosier equipment 


Son | 
bitches may have yourchoice—a model Hoosier 
nin French Grey, as well as white enamel! 


Mhehale tains in your model kitchen, you will 
Vides thi ing center. The Hoosier cabinet pro- 

Swith a perfection of detail that you Can 
devising and b en working center of your own 
special ee ing. Table Space, storage dati 
ttle devices raneng Cutlery equipment, a dozen 
With ap £0 save time and steps—all are planned 

Cw idea of compactness and convenience. 


Th ; . oe 
ouble the Hoosier Cabinet Units in single or 
digi ee furnish the extra storage space 
fy kitchen must have. Now youcan keepall 


Hoosser Shelf Cupboard, shown at the left. Provides extra 
Storage space which every ketchen needs for utensils, dishes 
and food supplies. Very convenient for a bathroom cu p- 


board, also. In two heights—82" and 72"’—corres ponding 
to height of Hooster Highboy and of Hoosier Beauty. 


Hoosier Broom Closet at the right. Fitted to hold brooms, 
mops, vacuum, brushes and a score of little cleaning day 
necesssties. Also in two heights—82" corresponding to 
Hooster Highboy, and 72"' to Hoosier Beauty. 


your utensils and supplies where thev belong, beside 
the stove, the sink, the cabinet, right in the kitchen. 


And for a final touch—the charming, little 
Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and chairs! You 
can imagine how many uses this dainty but sturdy 
set fills! The table has a white porceliron top; the 
chairs have strong cane seats. 


All Hoosier units match in finish and design to 


make a wonderfully handsome kitchen suite. There 


te in CFRENCH GREY 


is a fineness of detail in Hoosier furniture that 
Sives to the kitchen a new distinction.. 


For kitchens new or old 


Perhaps you have not realized just how easy and 
inexpensive if 18 to modernize an unsightly, 
inconvenient kitchen. No tearing out; no re- 


‘modelling! Just move the needed Hoosier units 


in and the job is done! 


And for the new house, you will find Hoosier 
kitchen equipment far morecom plete and attractive 
than any you might have built in. Ask your archi- 
tect to figure on installing Hoosier furniture. You 
can see the different sizes and finishes at the Hoosier 
store in your city. The Hoosier Manufacturing 
Company, 1024 WarrenStreet, Newcastle, Indiana. 


Send for this book on modern kitchen planning 


a 
r The woman who wants to improve ber 
| _ kitchen will find our book, “Planning 
= the Modern Kitchen,"’ a source of help- 
cern Faces ful information. Just fill out the coupon 


below and we will send it to you free. 


t 


| a 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
1024 Warren Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: 
Ideal Furniture Equipment 
No. g Preston Sc., Liverpool 
Please send me, free, your oew booklec, 
**Planning the Modern Kitchen." 
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West Point 
Military Academy 


SHINOLA CoMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Shinola™ 
Home Set 


Will you pass inspection.‘ 


Inspection at West Point is an impressive cere- 
mony. Ic is the military method of instilling 
pride in personal appearance. 

This kind of pride is not necessarily vanity. 
It goes deeper. It is the inward urge that in- 
spires people to always appear at their best. 


Teach children orderly habits. Begin while they 
are still young. Make them understand that 
pride in personal appearance is a healthy, nor- 
mal pride 


And a good place to start is with the shoes. Well 
shined shoes denote good breeding. For what 
well-bred person will neglect even the smallest 
detail of dress? 


Keeping the shoes neat is a simple process after 
all! A Shoe Shining Outfit and a good shoe polish 


—and the rest 1s easy! 


A combination of convenience and economy. A 
saving in time, money—and shoes. For a good 
shoe polish preserves leather and gives longer life 
to shoes. An important item in large families 
with shoes at present prices! 


S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc. 


‘look at your shoes!’ 


If your dealer cannol supply you, send 
30c to the Shinola Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., for the Shinola Home Set and (we 
boxes Shinola Shoe Polish, or 75c to the 
F. F. Dalley Company, Inc., Buffalo, \. 
Y.. or $1.10 to Hamilton, Can., for the 
= 2-in-1 Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-/ 

er) Shee Polish. 


Bixby's 
Liquid Polish 


Sor Black. White. Tan. Brown and OxBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes — children’s shoes— men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 


F. F. Datutey Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Buffalo, N.Y., and Hamilton,Can. 


2int 
Shining Kit 


The Indispensable Apron 


Featuring the shirt-bosom front 


ter than one, and half a dozen 

are distinctly to be desired. A 
fresh apron every day adds to one’s self- 
esteem and if aprons are of the kind that 
may be washed easily and ironed flat, 
one may indulge in the luxury with no 
great burden of extra work. 

We have tried to make possible the 
luxury of lots of aprons at a small cost. 
Of course, it meant careful planning. 
We believe the apron we offer meets the 
essential apron requirements. 

It can be worn in place of a frock. 

It is cut wide enough for comfort and 
is neatly designed with plaits at the 
sides to take care of this extra width. 
‘See small view at bottom of page.) 

It is pretty to look at—a crisp percale 
in a dainty figured pat- 
tern, trimmed with binding 
In a harmonizing color. 
And the price is so rea- 
sonable that we believe you 


UANTITY counts when it comes 
to aprons. Two aprons are bet- 


HOW TO ORDER: Be sure to 
state size and color. Write your 
name and address plainly. Remit 
by bank draft, post-office money 
order, express money order, or 
check. Do not send stamps. If 
ou send currency, be sure the 
etter is | la Shia We cannot 
be responsible for money lost in 
the mails. Send crders to Isabel 
De Nyse Conover, Ready-to- 


Home Companion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. No 
article sent C.O.D. Orders for 
this apron cannot be filled after 
November 20th. 


can easily have two aprons instead of 
only one. 

Then we throw in style for good 
measure. You will note the bosom 
front springing from the much-liked 
boyish style. 

The tie fastening is a simple and at- 
tractive neck finish and the opening 
down the front is large enough to permit 
the apron to slip on and off easily. 

There is a roomy pocket, of course, 
for without one no housework apron 
would be complete. 

Down the center back, the apron 
measures fifty-one inches, and it 1s sixty 
inches around the lower edge. 

There are three patterns to choose 
from: tan with blue, blue with black. 
and green with lavender. 

The apron comes in the following 
sizes: small (32 to 34 bust 
measure), medium (36 to 38 
bust measure’, and large 
(40 to 42 bust measure). 

The price is $1.35. 


HOW TO RETURN: Any pur- 
chase not satisfactory may.be re- 
turned, but the goods must besent 
back to the store within three 
daysof their receipt. Alwaysstate 
if articles are for exchange or for 
refund of money. Donot retum 
to the Woman’s Home Compan: 
ion. Return direct to the firm 
that makes the shipment to you, 
by insured parcel post and ac- 


the shop sends with each pur- 
chase. We cannot be responsible 
for returned packages lost 1” 
transit unless they are sent as 
we have directed above. 
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[’ seems unbearable to you—the idea 
of deliberately choosing kitchen. soap 
to wash your hands with. 


But when you stop to think of it 
that is what actually happens if you use 
harsh soap in your dishpan. 

An hour and a half every day you’re 
washing dishes—an hour and a half 
your hands are in a dishpan exposed 
to the ravages of strong kitchen soap 
suds. No wonder they get scratchy and 
unsightly, 

If you counted up all the time you 
spend just washing your hands it wouldn’t 
amount to more than half an hour— 
yet how carefully you choose the toilet 
Soap you use for this purpose! 

Choose your dishwashing soap with 
the same care that you select your toilet 
Soap and your hands will instantly 
respond. 


Choose your dishwashing soap as carefully 
as you select your toilet soap and your 


hands will instantly respond 


As easy on your hands 
as fine toilet soap 
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wash dishes with it . . 


Use Lux for washing dishes. Just take 
your package, throw a teaspoonful into 
your dishpan. The quick, rich suds are 
every bit as easy on your hands as fine 
toilet soap. 


Kitchen soap irritates. You know how 
your hands sting and burn after you've 
finished the dishes with harsh soap. 
It’s the alkali in kitchen soap that 
causes it. Alkali robs your hands of their 
important beautifying oils. When nature’s 
little oil pockets are drained dry by this 
harsh ingredient your skin is irritated— 
your hands get rough and red. 

Lux is mild and gentle. There is no 
free alkali in it to attack the beautifying 
oils—nothing that could harm even the 
most sensitive skin. It helps your hands 
retain their satin smoothness. You don’t 
have to dread that three times a day 


in-the-dishpan look when you uss Lux 
for washing dishes. " 


One teaspoonful enough. Incredible! Yet 
you've only to try it to prove it. 

As one woman said, “I just throw a pinch 
of Lux in the pan and the minute I turn on 
the hot water the suds bubble up.” 

When you’ve a quantity of dinner dishes 
you may need two teaspoonfuls, but ordina- 
rily one teaspoonful is enough. 


Get Lux today. There’s a big new pack- 
age made especially for kitchen use, as well 
as the package you know so well. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Important Uses for Lux 
In addition to the well-known uses recommended 
by great fabric manufacturers—silks—woolens— 
fine cottons and linens—try Lux for 


Family Laundry == =a ae 
Dishes en ae 
Linoleum es ee 


Paint 
Porcelain 
Shampoo 
Rugs 
Automobiles 
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FRENCH DRESSING 


the Best « 
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Salad Dressing fF of All 
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The best salad dressing of all is French Dressing. It is the 

proper dressing for salads of crisp, green lettuce, cool, fresh 

fruit, or cold vegetables. It is also the easiest dressing to make— 
Just mix three parts of Wesson Oil, one part of 
vinegar, salt and pepper to taste, and there it is! 

There are many variations to French Dressing—in fact you 

can vary the taste whenever you wish a change by adding 

almost any seasoning that you like. For instance, a little 
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chopped onion, or a bit of Worcestershire Sauce, mustard or 
crumbled cheese adds pleasing taste. And again, French Dress- 
ing for fruit salads is more delicate if made with lemon juice 
instead of vinegar, and paprika instead of black pepper. 

A copy of our new booklet “Saladtime” containing numerous 
delightful salad and salad dressing suggestions, is yours for the 
asking. Just drop a postal to the Wesson Oil People, 122 
Broadway, New York City, and ask for “Saladtime.” 


Gown from 
THe Meter AND Frank 
Company 


["s a glorified godet 

Insert that conceals its 
scams under encrusta- 
“ons of appliqué and 
embroidery, Though 
black and gray does not 
Sound like a very gay 
combination for a din- 
ner frock, when treated 
this way it loses any 
hint of somberness. The 
design is one of bold 
Owers, gray and black, 
threaded with gray and 
black and silver, 
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Fashion Travelogue: Portland, Oregon 


Appliqué, Fur, and Embroidery 
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Selected by 
IsaBpeL De Nyse 
CONOVER 


THE back of this frock 
is almost as unusual 
as the front. It repeats 
the one-sided triangular 
insertion of gleaming 
gray crépe into lustrous 
black of exactly the same 
texture. Deep bands of 
squirrel fur, also gray, 
urther enrich the two 
godets, holding each one 
to just the roper 
amount of flare. There's 
a bit of fur at the left of 
the waistline, also. 


At 
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No. 1. Glove silk vest with bodice 
top. Reinforced. May be had in or- 
chid, flesh, peach, black, and white. 
Sizes, 36 to 42. The price is $1.65. 


‘ 
\ 


No. 2. Crépe de chine overblouse. 
Embroidery, tie, and trimming bands 
of a pleasing contrasting color. Rust, 
gray, beige, navy, and black. Sizes, 
34 to 44 bust. The price is $7.95. 


For Women Who Buy Ready-mades 


A becoming modification of the new high-crowned hat 


No. 3. Lyons velvet hat 
with smart square crown. 
Black, navy, golden-brown, 
chestnut-brown, dark gray, 
and dark tan. Price, $5.95. 


No. 4. Step-in crépe de 
chine chemise. Daintily 
trimmed with lace. Orchid, 
flesh, peach, maize, white. 
Sizes, 36 to 44. Price of 
this chemise 1s $2.95. 


No. 5. Cloth dress of fine 
quality twill with tan crépe de 
chine vest, cuffs, and buttons. 
The dress is trimmed with five 
rows of narrow black silk 
braid. Comes in black, brown, 
or navy. Sizes, 34 to 46 bust. 
The price is $19.75. 
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_ A Beaded Georgette and Accessories 


These are all ready to wear in the © vening 


Ready-to-Wear Department, Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
She purchases only the garments shown on this 


No.6. A dainty evening accessory is 
the imitation pearl bracelet with two 
pearl drops. Price of bracelet pic- 
tured below, $1.00. 


No. 6. 


No. 9. An attractive bandeau for 
evening wear is made of frosted silver 
leaves. Equally becoming for short 
orlong hair. Price, $2.95. 


ae” 


No. 8. Beaded georg- The evening dress 


ette evening dress. 
The panel and belt 
are satin and the 
beads are white. 
There is a matching 
slip of silk and the 
dress is made for both 
misses and women. 


may be had in the fol- 
lowing colors: white, 
yellow, powder-blue, 
orchid, and gray. It 
also comes in all 
black. Misses’ sizes 16 
and18. Women’s 36 to 
46 bust. Price, $15.75. 


No.7, Rhinestone slipper buckles No. 12. The georgette evening if you cannot find these articles No. to. pe necklace of imita- 
with pins. Bowknot design. $1.95. scarf shown below comes in or-_ in your local shops, Miss Con- tion pearls. Jeweled clasp. $5.00. 
chid, maize, peach, Orange, red, over will be had glad indeed to 
navy, black, and white. $4.95. purchase them for you. 


No. 13. Ostrich 
om-pom. May 
e had in pow- 

der-blue, maize, 

orchid, jade, 
coral, turquoise, 
cerise, brown. 

The price of pom- 

pom is $2.25. 


No. 11, Ostrich 
feather fan. Fif- 
teen inches 
high, Jade, cor- 
*), turquoise, 
“erise, orchid, 
Canary, black, 
1d white. 
Price, $5.95. 
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West Pont | 
Military 7 icademy i 


SHINOLA Company S. M. Bixsy & Co., INc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘look at your shoes!’ 


‘Will you pa 

Inspection at West Point 1s an impressive cere- 
mony. It is the military method of instilling 
pride in personal appearance. 

This kind of pride is not necessarily vanity. 
It goes deeper. It is the inward urge that in- 
spires people to always appear at their best. 
Teach children orderly habits. Begin while they 
are still young. Make them understand that 
pride in personal appearance is a healthy, nor- 
mal pride 

And a good place to start is with the shoes. Well 
shined shoes denote good breeding. For what 


well-bred person will neglect even the smallest 
detail of dress? 


Keeping the shoes neat 1s a simple process after 
all! A Shoe Shining Outfit and a good shoe polish 


—and the rest is easy! 


A combination of convenience and economy. A 
saving in time, money—and shoes. For a good 
shoe polish preserves leather and gives longer life 
to shoes. An important item in large families 
with shoes at present prices! 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
30c to the Shinola Company, Rochester. 
N.Y., for the Shinola Home Sei and (we 
boxes Shinola Shoe Polish, or 75c lo the 
F. F. Delley Company, Inc., Buffalo, \. 
Y.. or $1.10 to Hamilton, Can.. for the 
2.in-! Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-/ 


Bixbyss 
Liquid Polish 


Jor Black. White. Tan. Brown and OBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes — children’s shoes— men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 


Ss unspecttore 


F. F. Dattey Company, INc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Butfalo, N. Y., and Hamilton, Can. 


2inl 
Shining Kit 
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The Indispensable Apron 


Featuring the shirt-bosom front 


UANTITY counts when it comes 

to aprons. Two aprons are bet- 

ter than one, and half a dozen 

are distinctly to be desired. A 
fresh apron every day adds to one’s self- 
esteem and if aprons are of the kind that 
may be washed easily and ironed flat, 
one may indulge in the luxury with no 
great burden of extra work. 

We have tried to make possible the 
luxury of lots of aprons at a small cost. 
Of course, it meant careful planning. 
We believe the apron we offer meets the 
essential apron requirements. 

It can be worn in place of a frock. 

It is cut wide enough for comfort and 
is neatly designed with plaits at the 
sides to take care of this extra width. 
‘See small view at bottom of page.) 

It is pretty to look at—a crisp percale 
in a dainty figured pat- 
tern, trimmed with binding 


in a harmonizing color. € 


And the price is so rea- 


can easily have two aprons instead of 
only one. 

Then we throw in style for good 
meusure. You will note the bosom 
front springing from the much-liked 
boyish style. 

The tie fastening is a simple and at- 
tractive neck finish and the opening 
down the front is large enough to permit 
the apron to slip on and off easily. 

There is a roomy pocket, of course. 
for without one no housework apron 
would be complete. 

Down the center back, the apron 
measures fifty-one inches, and it Is sixty 
inches around the lower edge. 

There are three patterns to choose 
from: tan with blue, blue with black. 
and green with lavender. 

The apron comes in the following 

sizes: small (32 to 34 bust 
measure), medium (36 to 33 
bust measure’, and large 
(40 to 42 bust measure). 


sonable that we believe you ee The price is $1.35. 
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HOW TO ORDER: Be sure to wpe HOW TO RETURN: Any pur- 
state size and color, Write your fer Bocaye = \ chase not satisfactory may be re- 
name and address plainly. Remit ; : * turned, but the goods must besent 


by bank draft, post-office money 
order, express money order, or 
check. Do not send stamps. If 
ou send currency, be sure the 
etter is a Sesh We cannot 
be responsible for money lost in 
the mails. Send crders to Isabel 
De Nyse Conover, Ready-to- 
Wear Department, Woman’s 
Home Companion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. No 
article sent C.O.D. Orders for 
this apron cannot be filled after 
November 20th. 


back to the store within three 
daysof theirreceipt. Alwaysstate 
if articles are for exchange OT for 
refund of money. Donot retum 
to the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. Return direct to the firm 
that makes the shipment to you, 
by insured parcel post and ac- 
companied by the sales slip which 
the shop sends with each pur- 
chase. We cannot be responsible 
for returned packages lost I" 
transit unless they are sent as 
we have directed above. 
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Rich suds from just 


one teaspoonful 
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r seems unbearable to you—the idea 
of deliberately choosing kitchen soap 
to wash your hands with. 

But when you stop to think of it 
that is what actually happens if you use 
harsh soap in your dishpan. 

An hour and a half every day you’re 
washing dishes —an hour and a half 
your hands are in a dishpan exposed 
to the ravages of strong kitchen soap 
suds. No wonder they get scratchy and 
unsightly. 

If you counted up all the time you 
spend just washing your hands it wouldn’t 
amount to more than half an hour— 
yet how carefully you choose the toilet 
soap you use for this purpose! 

Choose your dishwashing soap with 
the same care that you select your toilet 
soap and your hands will instantly 
tespond, 


Choose your dishwashing soap as carefully 
as you select your toilet soap and your 


hands will instantly respond 
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an look 


As easy on your hands 
as fine toilet soap 
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washing your hands with 


Kitchen soap an hour and a half every day 
That is exactly what you do when you 


Y 


wash dishes withit . . 


Use Lux for washing dishes. Just take 
your package, throw a teaspoonful into 
your dishpan. The quick, rich suds are 
every bit as easy on your hands as fine 
toilet soap. 


Kitchen soap irritates. You know how 
your hands sting and burn after you’ve 
finished the dishes with harsh soap. 
It’s the alkali in kitchen soap that 
causes it. Alkali robs your hands of their 
important beautifying oils. When nature’s 
little oil pockets are drained dry by this 
harsh ingredient your skin is irritated— 
your hands get rough and red. 

Lux is mild and gentle. There is no 
free alkali in it to attack the beautifying 
oils—nothing that could harm even the 
most sensitive skin. It helps your hands 
retain their satin smoothness. You don’t 
have to dread that three times a day 


in-the-dishpan look when you = Lux 
for washing dishes. 2 


One teaspoonful enough. Incredible! Yet 
you've only to try it to prove it. 

As one woman said, “I just throw a pinch 
of Lux in the pan and the minute I turn on 
the hot water the suds bubble up.” 

When you’ve a quantity of dinner dishes 
you may need two teaspoonfuls, but ordina- 
rily one teaspoonful is enough. 

Get Lux today. There’s a big new pack- 
age made especially for kitchen use, as well 
as the package you know so well. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Important Uses for Lux 
In addition to the well-known uses recommended 
by great fabric manufacturers—silks—woolens— 
fine cottons and linens—try Lux for 


Family Laundry 
Dishes = —_ 
Linoleum — 
Paint 
Porcelain 
Shampoo 
Rugs 
Automobiles 
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FRENCH DRESSING 


the Best 14 
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Salad Dressing Jj : Sof All 
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The best salad dressing of all is French Dressing. It is the 

proper dressing for salads of crisp, green lettuce, cool, fresh 

fruit, or cold vegetables. It is also the easiest dressing to make— 
Just mix three parts of Wesson Oil, one part of 
vinegar, salt and pepper to taste, and there it is! 

There are many variations to French Dressing—in fact you 

can vary the taste whenever you wish a change by adding 

almost any seasoning that you like. For instance, a little 
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chopped onion, or a bit of Worcestershire Sauce, mustard or 
crumbled cheese adds pleasing taste. And again, French Dress- 
ing for fruit salads is more delicate if made with lemon juice 
instead of vinegar, and paprika instead of black pepper. 

A copy of our new booklet “Saladtime” containing numerous 
delightful salad and salad dressing suggestions, is yours for the 
asking. Just drop a postal to the Wesson Oil People, 122 
Broadway, New York City, and ask for “Saladtime.” 
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Gown from 
THe Meter AND Frank 
Company 


["s a glorified godet 

Insert that conceals its 
seams under encrusta- 
ions of appliqué and 
embroidery, Though 
black and gray does not 
sound like a very gay 
combination for a din. 
ner frock, when treated 
this way it loses any 
hint of somberness. The 
“Sign 1S one of bold 
Owers, gray and black, 
threaded with gray and 
black and silver, 
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Fashion Travelogue: Portland, Oregon 


Appliqué, Fur, and Embroidery 
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Selected by 
IsaBEL De Nyse 
CONOVER 


“THE back of this frock 
is almost as unusual 
as the front. It repeats 
the one-sided triangular 
Insertion of gleaming 
gray crépe into lustrous 
black of exactly the same 
texture. Deep bands of 
squirrel fur, also gray, 
further enrich the two 
godets, holding each one 
to just the proper 
amount of flare. There’s 
a bit of fur at the left of 
the waistline, also. 


Ler) 
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For Women Who Buy Ready-mades 


A becoming modification of the new high-crowned hat 
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No. 1. Glove silk vest with bodice oH ee is Mase a 
top. Reinforced. May be had in or- Black navy,gol Aan dnGeik ts 
chid, flesh, peach, black, and white. ANearnutbrown.dark ay, si 
Sizes, 36 to 42. The price is $1.65. vail dark. tai. Pace: $5.95. = 
i pat 
No. 4. Step-in crépe de a 
chine chemise. Daintily 
trimmed with lace. Orchid, 
| flesh, peach, maize, white. 
1 | Sizes, 36 to 44. Price of 0 
| this chemise 1s $2.95. at 


— <a 
c 
2a 


A 
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No. 5. Cloth dress of fine ~ 
quality twill with tan crépe de 
chine vest, cuffs, and buttons. 

The dress is trimmed with five 

rows of narrow black silk 

braid. Comes in black, brown, 

or navy. Sizes, 34 to 46 bust. 

The price is $19.75. 


‘ 
‘\ 


No. 2. Crépe de chine overblouse. 
Embroidery, tie, and trimming bands 
of a pleasing contrasting color. Rust, 
gray, beige, navy, and black. Sizes, 
34 to 44 bust. The price is $7.95. 


3. 
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A Beaded Georgette and Accessories 


These are all ready to wear in the 


How to Order: Be sure to state size and color. 
Write your name and address plainly. Remit by 


bank draft, post-office money express 


Ready-to-Wear Department, Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
She purchases only the garments shown on this 
page. No garment sent C.O.D. Orders cannot 
be filled after November 20th. 


No.6. A dainty evening accessory is 
the imitation pearl bracelet with two 
pearl drops. Price of bracelet pic- 
tured below, $1.00. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. Rhinestone slipper buckles 
with pins. Bowknot design. $1.95. 


No. 11 
feather 


fe ame 


a 


Oxy 
= 4 


No. 8. 


®Lo, 


No. 8. Beaded georg- 
ette evening dress. 
The panel and belt 
are satin and the 
beads are white. 
There is a matching 
slip of silk and the 
dress is made for both 
misses and women. 


No. 12. The georgette evening 
scarf shown below comes in or- 
chid, maize, peach, orange, red, 
navy, black, and white. $4.95. 


lL — a PrOOOO” on ¢ 


The evening dress 
may be had in the fol- 
lowing colors: white, 
yellow, powder-blue, 
orchid, and gray. It 
also comes in_ ail 
black. Misses’ sizes 16 
and18. Women’s 36 to 
46 bust. Price, $15.75. 


If you cannot find these articles 
in your -local shops, Miss Con- 
over will be very glad indeed to 
purchase them fot you. 


Cvening 


ed money. Return direct to the firm that 
makes the shipment to you 


H 


packages lost in transit are sent as 
we have di 
No. 9. An attractive bandeau for 


evening wear is made of frosted silver 
leaves. Equally 
or long hair. 


becoming for short 
Price, $2.95. 


No. 9. 


No. to. eg necklace of imita- 


tion pearls. Jeweled clasp. $5.00. 


No. 13. Ostrich 
porepent. May 
e had in pow- 
der-blue, maize, 
orchid, jade, 
coral, turquoise, 
cerise, brown. 
The priceof pom- 
pom is $2.25. 
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Ensemble Costume from the Famous-Barr CoMPANY 


Fashion Travelogue: St. Louis 


HE saying is that opposites get along a great deal 
better than dispositions too much alike. This is 
robably less often true of materials than of people, but 
fiers an instance where two fabrics of contradictory nature 
make an ideal pair. They are light-weight crépe roma and 
heavy fur-cloth, a glossy fabric that looks like broadtail. 
Added to the difference of weights and weaves there is also 
color contrast—a deep rich brown against a creamy shade 


Selected by IlsaszsL DE Nysz CONOVER 


A Perfect Ensemble, Fur-Cloth and Crépe Roma 


of beige. In spite of the fact that it’s actually a slim one- 
piece, the dress of this ensemble suit suggests the tunic, 
with its band of broadtail fabric running round the lower 
part of the skirt and panelwise to the waistline. The 
straight lines of the coat are likewise conservative. Its 
squirrel collar and cuffs are a matching dark brown and the 
seven-eighths length is emphasized by a line of the same 
fur curling out from the under edge. 


a 
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The sports woman should learn to give s pectal atten- 
tion to ber skin so it will not become harsh. Consist- 
ent use of Pompeian Creams will keep your skin young. 


1924 
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YOUR SKIN—indoors and out-of-doors — 


A: DRY skin needs the 
softening influence of cream 


cA dry skin is almost always a very thin, finely 


Stained skin—a skin that burns readily in sun 
or wind, and that roughens easily. 


Pompeian Night Cream isexcellent to cleanse, 
Soften, and nourish a dry skin. Its mild oils 
dissolve the day's soil, and soften the tissues 
that are starving for those healthy secretions 
nature intended they should have. The oils 
in this cream are selected for their exceptional 
benefits to the skin—and if this cream is used 
consistently and scientifically ic will keep a 
dry skin supple and young. 


For Cleansing. Cover the skin thoroughly 
with Pompeian Night Cream, applying it in 
little outward-moving circles. After it be- 
Comes oily in substance, take a soft cloth and 
remove the cream. It will remove more dirt 
than you will be willing to confess could have 
come from your skin! 


Your Powder-base. A dry skin needs this 
Same Cream as a foundation for powder. Use it 
in quite che same manner — but after the skin 
1s well cleansed. Then rub off and your skin 
is soft and velvety! Over this condition of 
skin your powder will go smoothly, and will 
femain in fresh beauty for hours at a time. At 
all toilet counters, 6oc per jar. (Canada 65c. ) 


needs protection 


City 


Shade face powder ‘wanted? 


mt females 


Specialiste en Beauté 


WHEN you keep your skin smooth 
and healthy you will find that your 
powder and rouge blend in exquisite 
naturalness. 


Select the right shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder for your skin, and 
use 1¢ generously to cover every bit 
of skin. Then whisk off all super- 
fluous powder, and see how smooth 
and velvety your skin looks! 


Next, choose the best tone of Pom- 
peian Bloom for your type, and 
blend it delicately. Then a couch 
of Pompeian Lip Stick to your lips 
—and your mirror reflects beauty. 


GET 1925 PANEL AND 
FOUR SAMPLES 


This 1925 Pompeian 
Art Panel, “Beaucy 
Gained is Love Re- 
tained,”’ size 28x 7}. 
Done in color by a 
famous artist; would 
cost from 75c to $1 
at an art store. We 
send it with samples 
of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night 
Cream for 10c. 


is Love Retained,’’ 


State 


(Top balf shown bere \ 


© 1024, The Pompeiar Co. 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 2021 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose roc (dime 
peian Arc Panel, *’ Beauty Gai 
samples named in offer. 


ferred) for the aew 1925 Pom- 
and che four 
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An OILY skin needs the 
attention of iwo creams 


There is as great a difference between the treat- 
ment given an oily skin and that given a dry 
skin as there is between the right sort of sham- 
poo for blonde hair as opposed to the right sort 
of treatment for very dark hair. When women 
recognize that they have a certain kind of skin, 
they will be able to bring out their individual 
fine qualities. 


Pompeian Night Cream should be used to 
Cleanse an oily skin, for it breaks down ‘the 
stubborn natural oils and makes it a simple 
matter to remove them. There are elements in 
Pompeian Night Cream that go after the accu- 
mulated secretions in your skin and really 
cleanse the pores. 


Pompeian Day Cream is the beauty-maker 
for the oily skin. Ic has a slightly astringent 
effect on this skin, tightening the pores and 
reducing the oil-activity. And it is a protector 
when used as a powder base. Day Cream is a 
vanishing cream and will disappear almost as 
soon as you apply it. If any remains, wipe ic 
gently till ic seems gone—then apply your 
Pompeian Beauty Powder over it. You will be 
delighted with the way your powder goes on 
over this base, and the long time it remains on. 
At all toilet counters, 60c per jar. (Canada 65c.) 


Ompcian 


Day Cream 


~ 


Ne 


ANIC HIN 


W omen can use powder and rouge more lavishly 
at night than in the daytime—but it is no less im- 
portant to be careful to obtain a natural effect. 
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hat. 


‘THE Governor has worked 

hard all his life and is 
still at it, but he is never too 
busy to make a speech or 
turn a sod for the benefit of 
the poor children, his young 
wards. (Right) He handles 
a spade as if he knew how. 


BK VERY Christmas “A. 

J.” reverts to his boy- 
hood and sells papers on the 
streets of Detroit in the 
Goodfellows’ Campaign. He 
never gives back change— 
one of the reasons why the 
annual total of the fund 
is twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 


LEX J. GROESBECK, of Mich- 
igan, is a great governor, if he is 
a bachelor. And he has remarkable 
eyes, bright as dollars and fiery as 
coals, even in the shadow of a Fedora 
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Groesbeck of Michigan 


“A J.” is an expert skater. 
* As a boy he couldn’t 
afford a baseball outfit, a 
football suit, or a tennis rac- 
quet, but he inherited an 
old pair of skates. We can 
see above that he made good 
use of them. 
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(GOVERNOR GROESBECK learned to 

swim in his early days, while his father 
ran the jail, because the State furnished a 
river front without expense to the sheriff. 
The bathing suit shown above is a later eX- 
travagance. 


See Mr. Collins’ articles 


on pages 24 and 25 


| 
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and Silzer-of New J ersey = 


At Home with 


the Governors. 


© uNveRwoop AND UNDERWOOD 


(ONE SILZER drives a 
long straight ball, in golf as 
well as in politics. 


T Sea Girt, 
on the Jersey 
Coast, is the Sum- 
mer Capitol, or 
the “Little White 
House.’’ The 
Governor and his 
Secretary are 
shown at the left 
enjoying an ocean 
reeze. 


© Fritz 


OVER- 
NOR Sil- 
zer reviewing 
the State 
troops on Gov- 
ernor’s Day. 


, | ‘HE Governor, with 


the four women mem- 
bers of the Assembly. 
(Below.) 


© wide worRLo PHOTOGRAPH 
<P RE ee or; 


( 2ORGE W. SIL- 
ZER—or George 


M. Cohan? 


© UNDERWOOD AND 
UNDERWOOD 


ITH a hat 

on (left) 
Mrs. Silzer is 
said to look like 
Mrs. Coolidge, 
but in evening 
dress, as above, 
the resem- 
blance_ dis- 
appears. 
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Make the Wastebasket Fit the Room 


These designs were evolved from 
the very simplest matertals 


Give it a hand in establishing 
the mood and color scheme 


“OU know those ordinary bas- 

kets of tin or papier maché that 
are used in business offices? They 
are the humble foundations for the 
one at the right and the two directly 
below. The inside of the first is 
enameled greenish blue to harmonize 
with the stunning cretonne which 
is applied next, with rubber cement. 


WHEN you are planning the 
furnishings of a room your 
mind is apt to go blank when con. 
fronted with the necessity for a 
wastebasket. But it needn't. For 
example, the vivid beauty of the 
basket at the left is perfectly fitted 
for the gayety of a sunroom or en- 
closed porch; while the wicker one 


below has a reserve and a softness of 
color which makes it suitable for a 
boudoir. It is painted in a dis- 
tinctly French combination of ivory, 
turquoise, bright coral, and yellow. 


Gold braid is then cemented on as 
a finish. The desk basket below is a 
colorful affair of jade enamel, 
and jade and henna batik paper. 
Wall paper could be used instead. 


ee de 
- 


Designs by 
JENNIE HIRSCH 


Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 


6 ban gray background of the basket 
| below is a splendid foil for striping in 
| colors—henna, yellow, and blue in this 
| case, with the inside enameled henna. 
The corner devoted to the man of 

the house (right) gets down to brass 

tacks. The~ basket itself is of dark 

brown papier maché, but the antiqued 

tacks make it elegant enough to associ- 

ate with any masculine appointments. 


SMALL tin basket of unusual 

shape like the one below, designed 
by Elizabeth Mackenzie Roth for the 
nursery, is covered with a delightfully 
amusing paper in vivid red, green, and 
blue, banded with plain red at top and 
bottom. The inside is painted buff and 
the feet and handles are a brilliant blue. 
The surface of the paper, which 1s 
shellacked, is very easy to keep clean. 


Further in- Blue pottery 
formation lamp with 
about these 

. parchment 
baskets will shade (left) 
be found on loaned by 


another page R. H. Macy 


—— tor —— 


° The age of 


High School days—the feverish age of thrills! 
So much excitement; so much activity—study, 
athletics, parties. No wonder the strength is so 
often overtaxed and ‘‘nerves’’ begin to develop! 


Even in the morning—the freshest hours— 
they often get droopy and dull, these High 
School girls and boys. And all because they 
start the day lacking one great essential! 


Their greatest need, at this age, is aconstant, 
abundant supply of on As Vitalenergy tomeet 
all the exacting demands put upon them! 


Food, of course, must supply thisenergy. So 
they should have food of known energy value. 
But it must also be very simple to digest—re- 
leasing its ener uickly for use without 
Wasting any in hard work of digestion. 


This very combination you get in an old-fa- 
vorite food—in Cream of Wheat! It is made of 


Cream ¢Vheat 


© 1924, C. of W, 
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hrills! It has one special need 
which must be supplied unfailingly 


the best hard wheat—that part richest in 
energy units which scientists call carbohy- 
drates. Of all food materials, these are most 
simply and most sbraoed digested. In fact, 
digestionofCreamof Wheat beginsinthemouth. 


So with Cream of Wheat for breakfast, you 
can fortify your girl or boy with needed morn- 
ing energy. had you can prod their often in- 
different appetites with so many delightful 
ways of serving it! Try it cooked with dates, 
prunes, raisins; serve it with salt and butter 
or with fruit sauce. 


But Cream of Wheat is more thana breakfast 
cereal. With it you can make wonderfully 
temptin 8 dishes of all kinds—breads, meat and 
vegetable dishes, salads and best of all, desserts! 
Dishes which will appeal to the capricious appe- 
tites of High School age and bring to all the fam- 
ily enjoyment of delicious food and newenergy. 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


a 


Of interest to you! Our new recipe bookR—FREE 


We havecollected sosplendid recipes (every one 
tested by domesticscienceexperts )inanew book 
which we will gladly send you. You will also be 
interested in our new free booklet on feeding 
children. Just sign and send the coupon below. 


Free! These Booklets 
—Mail Coupon 


The Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 3-C, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(1) Please send me your recipe booklet, 
“Delicious New Ways toServe Cream 
of Wheat.” 


1 Please send me your booklet, ‘The Important Business of 
Feeding Children.” . 


1) Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for which 
I enclose 5c to cover postage. 


Address 


Cream of Wheat with Raisins 


% cup Cream of Wheat 14 teaspoon salt 
4 cups boiling water 34 cup raisins 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly sunt 
salted water, stirring constantly; add raisins and coo. 
twenty minutes in a double borler 


Also with Dates, Prunes or Figs 
Follow recipe above, using instead of raisins % cup 
dates, prunes pay cut in small pieces 
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im! | 1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork |} aie ; te 
tt and Tomato Sauce if by 
2 Heinz Baked Beans without |) : 
as | Tomato Sauce, with Pork— 4 . 
+ in Boston Style Es 
a 3 Heinz Baked Beansin Tomato [}@ ‘ 
a Sauce without Meat—Vegetarian id ; 
. ye ‘oy 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans g ‘ 


5 Heinz Peanut Butter 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 
9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
11 Heinz Mince Meat 
12 Heinz Plum Pudding 
13 Heinz Fig Pudding 
14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 
15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves 
17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 
19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 


20 Heinz Black Raspberry 
Preserves 


4 21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
“itt 22 Heinz Apple Burter 
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23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 
24 Heinz Currant Jelly 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 
i} 26 Heinz Quince Jelly 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 
29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 
30 Heinz Preserved Sweet 
Gherkins 
31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed 
Pickles 
32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles | 
35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 2 
36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
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| yi 37 Heinz Queen Olives . % : | 
4 38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives otro: 
4 39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 


| ia 40 Heinz Ripe Olives 
3, = 41: Heinz Pure Olive Oil 
4) = 42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
‘41 43. Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
44 Heinz Chili Sauce 
45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce of 
46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce ! 
47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce i 


Scene at Capetown, South Africa. 7 symbol: of Heinz 
world-wide distribution 


A series of unusually artistic mural paintings by Trumbull always interests visitors to ‘The Home of the 57”’ 


HW 48 Hina Tomato Ketchup | EACH YEAR mote than 50,000 people visit goodness. They praise the neat, cheerful “Heinz 
| : 49 Heinz Prepared Mustard tt . . : . . 
| 4 50 Heinz India Relish ‘| the Heinz kitchens. girls’, the choice materials they use, the care 
| mt!  §1 Heinz Evaporated Horse- i ; : ‘ . . 
: Radish ¥ Mostly they are housewives—women who and skill with which they work, their spotless 
| §2 Heinz Cooked Sour Kraut 4 
| 4 33 be es aporsise Salad i have kitchens of their own, and ideas as to — utensils, everything glistening with snowy 
| | 54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar ‘| how kitchens should be managed and how  whiteness—and even the flowers in the boxes 
| }; §5 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar Ht 
}) . 56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar i} they shoul indows! 
et tH y d look. at the windows! 
i Housewives have much in common with If you ever have an opportunity to visit 
— (4, the people engaged in preparing Heinz foods. _us, you, too, will find that the making of the 


There is the same feeling of responsibility, the foods you like so well is as appetizing as the 
same high regard for cleanliness, purity and foods themselves. 


H-J-HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Digitized by Google 
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‘A, JA Lonely Soul 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25] 


Every year at Christmas time, the Govy- 
ernor of the State reverts to his own news- 
boy days, and helps the modern generation 
of paper venders raise about twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the city's poor. The 
Goodfellows’ Campaign, it is called: and 
“A.J.” surely proves—in spite of his aloof- 
ness and apparent coldness—that he be- 
longs in the front rank of good fellowship! 

The Governor makes light of his early 

| labors. He speaks of life at the jail as if it 
were one sweet ane: He even gives those 
| days credit for much of his subsequent suc- 


cess. 
“I suppose Father’s library at the jai 

| was largely responsible for making me a 
lawyer,’ reminisced the Governor. ‘‘It 

| was one of those country libraries that all 
minor officials have, composed of govern- 

| ment reports, treatises on civil and crim- 
inal practice, in fact, all the dull things that 
are distributed free. I was a great reader. 

I had to read something. So I read these 
books—and became a lawyer.”’ 

Groesbeck succeeded in his profession. 

He associated himself with good attorneys; 
and in time became a very good one him- 
self. But he did not confine himself too 
closely to the law. I imagine he made his 

| first big money by putting through the 
interurban railway between Detroit and 

Flint; and later he acquired a fair amount 
of Detroit’s increasingly profitable real 
estate. He bought a big house for himself 
and family in a choice section of the Grand 

| Boulevard; but his business instincts pre- 
| vailed over his domestic ones, and he cut 
up his own home into apartments and built 
| raed apartment house on the corner of 
e lot. 
| “A. J." is well-to-do. He is rated by 
| Detroiters at not less than half a@ million. 
He doesn’t need public office for his own 
pocketbook. . 
_Curiously enough, the Governor’s official 
life has been mark by a series of conflicts 
with the men and interests with which he 
was most closely connected in his earlier 
| business and political career. “That's one 

Teason,’’ he said, ‘‘why the Governorship is 
| less popular than the senatorships. It used 
| to puzzle me why men declined to run for 


Governor in order to go to Washington. 
But now I know. The job takes them a 
long way from home and the little personal 
difficulties and embarrassments that arise 
every day in a Governor's relationship with 
his friends and neighbors. "’ 


| THOUGHT I knew what the Governor 
meant. I had seen other chief executives 
| torn by their friends’ demands for all sorts 


of special privileges from appropriations 
| from the State treasury to low numbers on 
| their license plates. But from what I after- 
ward learned, I think he had in mind es- 


pecially his struggles with the highway 
Brats 
“A.J.” has a gang of convicts building a 
State highway between Detroit and Lan- 
sing. He is enthusiastic about what they 
are doing. He believes that the State 
should keep its prisoners steadily employed 
—for their sake and for the State’s. But 
| he doesn’t indulge in any dreams about 
| making the Prisoner self-supporting. Other 
i pvernors see in convict labor a solution of 
| all their penal problems: especially expense. 
| oe Governor Groesbeck refuses to be 
ed astray by his interest in convicts. 

Oo many of them are ill. Too many 
are lazy. And too many are bad."” That 
he the way he summed them up; and then 

e added: “It is impossible to expect the 
800d ones, who will work, to support all the 


l. “Good Citiz ° 
ares aap Made Easy’ 

2. Good Citizenship leaflets: 

(a) aoe to Register;’”’ (b) “Primaries, and 

th ? he Are Important to You;” (c) ‘How 
er a pocent is Elected; (d) “Nominations;” 
Law-Making;" (f) “Taxes and Where 
| apd Go. hia 4 cents each. 
* A Rorcan Life and Politics in Fiction” 

A list 1s worth-while novela: one 
! ernment of Mine’ 

A list of 47 books on American history, biogra- 


“Put a Two-Cent Stam to Work”’ 
z an 7 institutions in different states which 
betterac 2 toall who are interested in civic 


“The Good Citizenshi Bureau: I 
oi and What It Cen Do foe Vea vee 
: es Community and Its Government.” 
. T haple Facts About Local Politics’’ 

textbook on how Cities, towns, and coun- 


ties ar i 
Price : jo also contains club programs. 


3, 4, 5,6 T wi i 
Numbers 3, » >, 6, and 7 will be sent on receipt 
of postage (2 ‘cents for each eafiey. ci 
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conditions. As each one a 
desk, the old man stiarled: Pproached the 


‘é 


big bully with his feet on the derk was 


a lot of political friends. Some of them 
helped to kil My motor license bill. 
They’ll try to kill anything else I try to do. 
For that old man isn’t working for the Stak 
any more!”’ 


_In the ground-floor apartment of the large 
brick house that used to be the Groesbeck 
mansion. ‘All you’ll see,” said Governor 
Groesbeck, as he suggested running out to 
the house in his car, ‘is a little apartment. 
One of my Governor friends was telling me 
not long ago that his State paid him ten 
thousand dollars a year, gave him an Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, and made him an allow- 
ance of fifteen thousand dollars a year to 
run it. But Michigan pays its Governors 
only five thousand a year—and they eat 
themselves.”’ 

It te a little apartment. There is a cer- 
tain dark solidity about the Groesbeck 
home that accords with the appearance and 
character of its owner. The heavy ma- 
hogany woodwork bespeaks strength and 
elegance rather than beauty; and the sub- 
stantial furniture has obviously been se- 
lected on the same basis. There are almost 
no family portraits: and few signs of the 
Governor’s occupancy. 

“A. J.’ makes no apologies for his con- 
tinuing bachelorhood. In his youth, he 
never cared for dancing and society. In his 


TH E Governor and his sister live together 


early business life, he was too busy to think . 


about girls. And now, in his honorable 
middle years, he lives in a world of his own 
creation. Perhaps, if someone could con- 
vince him that romance needed a new ad- 
ministrative code or that the relations be- 
tween man and woman needed a thorough 
overhauling with a view to putting them 
on a businesslike and constructive basis, 
maybe ‘'A. J.’’ could be persuaded to look 
into the matter. He might consider it ‘‘a 
nice job to do.’’ But as for love for love's 
sake, the good-looking young Governor of 
Michigan is too—well, it’s my opinion that 
he was born to be a lonely soul. 

Officially, however, ‘‘A: J.’’ has few 
equals. He is honest above the breath of 
suspicion; thrifty in the administration of 
the people’s money as if it were his own; 
brave in the face of friend and foe; clean, 
frank, direct, conservative, constructive— 
the kind of man we so seldom elect, and 
always should reélect. 


Good Citizenship Bureau 


9. ‘‘There’s Something in This for You” 
Up-to-the-minute list of sources of information 
needed in planning programs and writing 
papers. Price, 4 cents. - 

10. ‘‘Put Funds in Your Treasury 
The latest method of raising large sums of 
money or a regular revenue for organization 
Practical Helps tor Clab 

1. Practi e or Clubwomen : 

A specially prepared list of books on the achieve- 
ments of women; also a list of magazine articles 
on American women. Price, 4 cents. : 

12. ‘‘What Every Clubwoman Should Know 
A practical guide to customs which prevail in 
wellorpantsed clubs. Price, 10 cents. 

13. ‘‘How to Prepare a Club Paper ; 
Explicit directions for outlining and building a 

aper, with special emphasis on sources of in- 
ormation. Price, 10 cents. band 

14. ‘‘Little Lessons on Public Speaking 
Clear and simple directions for writing and de- 
livering speeches most commonly demanded of 
clubwomen, with examples. Price, 10 cents. 

15. *‘The $1,000 Good Citizenship’s Program 
Book’’ 


The sixteen prize-winning programs, planned 
by successful clubs, have n gathered into a 
booklet. Price, 10 cents. 


Address Good Citizenship Bureau, Woman's Home CoMPANION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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You can cook the Whole Meal 
in the oven at one time or cook 
the roast only, or the roast and 
a vegetable or two—any way 
you choose. 


The Lorain Temperature Wheel 
does the work. Just set it at the 
temperature recommended for 
the particular dish or dishes, 
then set your alarm clock to 
ring when “time’s up”. No 
matter what it is—a roast, cake, 
pie, or fruits to be canned— 
follow instructions and you 
can’t go wrong. 


Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges 


One easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel gives 
Youachoice of 44 measu 
eats 


redand controlled 
for any kind of ae. 


oven cooking or baking. 


‘Dinner’s ‘Ready! 


ie DOESN'T take long to get dinner if 
you own a Gas Range with a Lorain Self 
Regulating Oven. You can be away for the 
entire afternoon and yet find a hot dinner 
in the oven ready to place on the table 
immediately upon your return. 


nuAT REGULATOR 
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are sold by Gas Companies and 
dealers everywhere. Go soon 
and learn for yourself the many 
advantages of Time and Tem- 
perature Cookery. 


Send in the coupon if you’d 
like to know how the hard, hot 
work of getting dinner can be 
done in a Lorain Self-Regulat- 
ing Oven without any attention 
on your part. The new menu 
with recipes was developed in 
our own Research Kitchens and 
even if you do not own a Lorain- 
equipped Gas Range you'll find 
the recipes interesting and in- 
structive. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves 
for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these. 


Dinner. 


QWVWHEN Cee ts nor aveil- 
eble, of] ie rhe most 
satisfactory cook inp-fuel 
use an oil stove 

Senen etak a 
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@ clean, odorless, incense heat 
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AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of your recipes for an Oven-cooked Ham 


Nameé== 22-8 5 Street 
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These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulater: 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE — Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
gler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
N— National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, O 
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Have Really Artistic Window 
Draperies [Rimini 


So Simple the (jaya hy it 6 
way vA AAW 


Kirsch Curtain Rods are easy to put up 
—easy to use; and insure finest effects. 
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Kirsch Service offers most practical 
help in planning and making window 
draperies. 


Kirsch Rods are now made in a superior 
patented finish—the Kirsch StippieTone 


More artistic, beautiful, durable, yet costs no 
more, hoice of white or brass, at same price. 


Free Book 


tells how to plan and 
make window draperies 
Nearly 1:00 illustrations 
—all the newest styles, 
with information of the 
most practical kind on 
‘“‘What to Do and 
How.” Our 8th annual 
and most valuable book. 


Our Interior Decoration 
Service Bureau is at your 
disposal, 


Aci 


KIRSCH CURTAIN RODS have the perfected qualities that come 
only from many years of service. They fit every window, provide for any 
treatment, insure neat, artistic effects, and are easiest to work with. 


The Rods tilt into place ook for the trade You will like Kirsch Ac- 
on the Kirsch brackets, mark on the carton cessories— pulleys and 
tilt off just as easily, cords for draw curtains, 
yet never come down French heading rings, 
accidentally. drapery hooks, etc. 


“There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service.” 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 134 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Led., 155 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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it cannot leave our factories! Many searching inspections make certain of this— 
for you. And so you have lovely, sheer hosiery—richly lustrous—which is still ; 
my good-looking after other stockings are worn out or laundered out. Prices are moderate. | 
# At all good stores—in the newest colors and styles. Silk, silk-faced and lusterized lisle. HAN 
sai Styles also for men and children. If not available locally, write for price list. . 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


Fr must match beautiful appearance in every pair of Holeproof Hosiery—or 


The Big Man in the 
Little White House 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


generous lips to let the smile out. I liked him 
for the reasons that men like men: George 
Silzer has brains—enough to be a lawyer 
and a judge, enough to amass a conaider- 
able fortune; he has character—enough to 
be a big man in the legal, financial, and 
religious life of his State; he has culture— 
enough to talk easily and colorfully of men 
and affairs in the new and old worlds; he 
has charm. I couldn’t help liking him. 

But 1 didn’t expect to do so. _ I had 
thought of Silzer as a fire-eater. I feared 
he was a demagogue. I had gathered 
the impression from the Pennsylvania peo- 
ple that he was on the wrong side of the 
coal question. I wasn't for him. And even 
now I don't ask you to take the man at my 
valuation; at anyone’s valuation. I am 
going to let George Silzer speak for himself. 
He’s the Governor who can! 

The Governor's intense interest in the 
welfare of women and children has found 
practical expression—as most of his interests 
do—in a successful fight with the Legisla- 
ture: this time to eliminate night work for 
women in the factories of the State. “If 
the children of industrial workers are to 
become happy, contented, and useful citi- 
zens,” he said, ‘their fathers and mothers 
must lead happy lives and their home sur- 
roundings and the conditions under which 
they labor must be bettered. If the man or 
men of the family are not paid a sufficient 
wage to enable them to support the family 
with some degree of comfort, then that 
condition must be changed and changed 
immediately.”’ 


imm 
(GEORGE SILZER is so right on so many 
subjects, in which there is no room for 
disagreement among honest men and wom- 
en, that he deserves a hearing on a question 
about which there is endless lack of agree- 
ment: prohibition. Silzer believes in en- 
forcing the prohibition law. ‘‘No matter 
what individual views may be upon these 
questions,”’ he said, ‘‘there can be no two 
views on the subject of law observance and 
law enforcement.’’ However, this is what 
he believes about the law which he is called 
upon to enforce: 

“The great trouble with the Volstead 
Act is that it is a lie; and I say that without 
heat or excitement. Men respect the things 
that are respectable. A thing that is not 
true is not respectable. The Volstead Act 
is not true. It says that any beverage of 
more than one half of one per cent of 
alcohol is intoxicating, and everybody knows 
that is not a fact. 

‘‘Now, you cannot expect men to obey a 
law that is a lie unless they have no impulse 
to disobey it, and, of course, if there were 
no impulse to disobey it there would be no 
need for the law.”’ 

A good many people feel the way Gover- 
nor Silzer does about the Volstead Act and 
about prohibition; but very few of the 
people with whom I have talked have taken 
so sane a view of what ought to be done: 

“‘There are two things to be kept in mind, 
I think, in seeking the remedy. One is to 
promote temperance and the other is to 
restore respect for the laws. I believe an 
honest law would go far toward doing both. 
Find out what is the real and honest 
maximum of alcoholic ccntent possible 
under the Eighteenth Amendment and give 
it to the people in the sections of the coun- 
try dissatisfied with the present law.” 


IN ASKING Governor Silzer to talk so | 
much, I may be doing him an injustice, | 
because he is not especially the talkative | 
kind. But whatever he says, in ten words or | 
five hundred, is sure to be something to | 
which it is worth while listening. At least, | 
I listened until well after midnight—and | 
after the last train had left for New York. 
“Of course, you're staying the night with 
me,’’ said my host, as if he really meant it; 
and when I told him that I could not, he 
insisted on sending me home in the guber- 
natorial car. 

The day in Jersey had made a deep 
furrow in my imagination. The capitol at 
Trenton, its green lawns stretching under 
mighty shade trees to the historic Dela- 
ware, had conjured memories of those first 
days of Wilson’s public career—those days 
of high promise and brave hopes. The white 
cottage at Sea Girt, the flag pole, the gilded 
cannon on the lawn, the famous veranda 
did even more to re-create the Presidential 
sia ee ay ele 

as with this other Governor 
of New Jersey, called from the bench as 
Wilson had been called from the classroom 
to serve his friends and neighbors, I won- 
dered if history would repeat itself: and if 
the call to higher public service might some 
time come to Governor Silzer as it had come 
to Governor Wilson. And I found myself 
earnestly hoping that it might indeed be so. 
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$ 290 Without Doors 
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Glass Doors____.. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


with top, base and 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned giass 


Write for new catalog No. 79. Little Fall, N.Y 
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FEET TROUBLE YOU? 


Get instant relief wearing 
Dr. Simm’s Arch and e Supporters 
hardty knowing you have them 
on—without peer pga from the appearance of your 
ying entie pressure where— 
will do the most good—rap= 
idty developing muscle : 


and relieving cause of foot es. 

These supporters give quick, 
sure relief to the woman whose 
multitudinous home duties require 
constant walking and standing with 
resultant foot and leg pains. 

For strenuous sports and exer 
a eae protect against strain and 


At your dealers or sent by 
mail. $1.50 each, $2.75 a pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. State shoe aise. 


FREE descriptive circular on request 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. 
85 READE STREET NEW YORK 
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“Well, you shouldn’t have tried to do it 
alone, and in the dark,’ she said, sharply, 
‘I’m sorry, but I can’t go down to get you 
any more until morning. I’ll get a hot-water 
bag for you. That will—” 

A groan, throaty and dreadful, broke from 
him, halting her, and he managed words of 
a sort. It was, at any rate, quite clear that 
he meant to say—‘‘I drank it.” 

Crying out, she held the bottle to the 
light. It was quite empty, drained, and the 
tiny skull and cross bones on the label at the 
left of the red-lettered ‘‘ Poison” grinned at 
her knowingly, derisively. 

he gurgling gasp made her look at 
Roland again. His eyes were rolling, the 
whites prominent, and his teeth chattered, 
and he was shaking jerkily from head to 
foot. ‘‘I’ll go to sleep—I’ll go to sleep—[ 
can feel it—I'll never wake up—I'll never 
—" He laid hold of her, clutching at her, 
dragging her to him, clinging to her, trying 
to pull himself up by her. ‘‘I°)) go to sleep— 
I'll sleep—” it rose to a hoarse shout, and 
she saw there in his twisting, contorted face 
two fears, separate, distinct: the fear of 
la and the fear that she would not save 

m. 


OMETIMES, af terward, she would wish 

that there had not been the period—she 
would never know whether it was & second 
or 8 moment—when she stood still, looking 
at him in quiet detachment, remembering, 
ridiculously, that gallant line of Sidney 
Carton’s over which she and Mildred and 
the intimates had wept deliciously at her 
matinée party—‘‘It is a far, far better thing 
that I do, than I have ever done—'’: seeing 
quite clearly beyond the skulking shadows 
of the room the face of Peter Sharon, 
envisaged now without effort, warm, living, 
looking at her as he had looked that bright 
day of the ride, when they discovered the 
pink-roofed house. 

But when she had reviewed it calmly and 
clearly she was glad and would always be 
glad to the last day of her life that she had 
waited, and remembered, and realized, be- 
fore she sprang toward him, toward the two 
fears in his eyes, snatching another swift 
look at the label on the bottle. ‘All right!” 
she heard herself saying. ‘It’s all right, 
Roland! It tells what to do! It’s all right, 
I say! Get up! Walk, Keep moving! Don’t 


on his feet, set him in motion, ran to the 
door and screamed for Chung. 


“No! Boss Man take poison—he sorry 
now— You help me, we save him! Quick! 

ning warm water, mustard! Then make 
Strong coffee!’ She had caught him by his 
small shoulders and held him while she 
rapped the words out, and with the last she 
turned him, projecting him through the 
door. ‘You hurry!" 

Then she turned back to Roland who was 
running unsteadily back and forth across 
the little room. She had never seen an 
animal in a trap, but that well-worn simile 
must surely fit his eyes, save that the dumb 
Creature would have but one fear, while 

d Duval had two. _Not even her 


It was as if he thought she might have said 
it sharply, for his benefit, and then gestured 
# hegative—winked—like the hideous scene 
in Tosca, where Scarpia vitiates the 
command for blank cartridges at her lover’s 
cxecution. Reading his mind she said aloud, 

Aisten! Don’t you hear Chung starting 
his fire? Can't you hear him hurrying? Oh, 
—there’s warm water in the kettle!’’ She 
put a testing hand on the kettle which 
strove to keep the oil stove from devouring 
all the air. “Warm enough for that! I'll 
get the mustard—you keep moving!"’ She 
sped down-stairs and dashed up again, 
mixed the nauseous draught and made him 
drain the cup, exulting in its efficacy. 

_ There! You see? You’re not going to 
die, Roland! If you'll just keep moving — 
you mustn’t sit down! You can't sit down! 

won't let you sit down!”’ 


four, five, six, seven, 
eight! One, two, three, four, five, six, seven — 
turn! Roland keep your eyes open! Look 
at me! Look at me! See, there comes Chung 
With the coffee! Is it strong, Chung? 
Awfully Strong! That’s right! Drink it 
own, Roland, all of it! Every drop! Now, 
Walk again!” 
His knees gave way beneath him, slackly, 
St he Sor apeed into a chair. “Jus’ a 
ee. U Cn yee 


% not a minute, not a second! Chung 


help me! Get him up! JW. t get hi 

Roland! Roc p € must get him up! 
,_ + hey got him up, between them, dragged 
him to his feet, set him in motion fea 
falling to him, shouting to him, shaking 


3 Roland! Roland! Keep your eyes open! 


down suddenly heavily, on the floor. 
Gabriel!”’ Rejoice cried aloud, suddenly, 
You came before when you said I called 

pou! Come now! Gabriel! Gabriel Tol- 
ver! 


urked in all four corners of the little room, 
crouching in every shadow, gathering him- 
selt to spring, but she drove him back, back. 


r. 
they heard him. “Gabe called me,”’ he 
said. “Got halfway here, saw your light, 
legged back for me. What is it?’’ 

Rejoice, not taking her hands off Roland, 
not pausing in her march, kicked the empty 
laudanum bottle, long since knocked from 
the table, along the oor toward him, and 

e stooped and retrieved it. 
“Roland! The doctor’s here! One, two, 
» four— Don’t you see him? Dr. 
Mountain's here! Five, six, seven, turn! 
You sty sit down. I tell you you can’t— 


—do 

“AU right,” said Dr. Mountain, briefly. 
“Let go of him. I want his pulse ”’ 

The winter morning was warming brightly 
about them before the physician left, and 
there were no shadows left in the corners of 
the little room. ‘‘ He’! do,” Dr. Mountain 
said. He gave her directions for his care and 
feeding. “You had a hard fight.’ 

She gave him a clear look, unsmiling and 
steady. ‘Yes, I had a hard fight.” 

“‘A dose like that, in his condition, with 
such odds to overcome—"’ 

The tired pallor of her small face was 
suddenly flushed and flooded with color, and 
her gaze left him, climbed to a high shelf, 
found a shabby leather book and clung 
there. ‘‘Overcometh-ing! You tell Hannah— 
you tell Mrs. Blade I’ve found it!” 

Rejoice made herself fresh and fragrant 
in the tiny bathroom and carried blankets 


in to the couch in the sitting-room before — 


she went to look at Roland. He looked as 
flat and thin as a paper doll beneath the 
bedclothes and his face was drained of every 
particle of color. His eyes were closed. 

“‘Comfortable? Have Chung wake me if 
you need anything,”’ she said looking down 
on him. 

He opened his eyes, and a slow and 
difficult red suffused his face, rising to his 
hair. The two fears were gone out of his 
eyes, but in their place were two expressions 
which were utterly alien to Roland Duval: 
one was respect, and the other was gratitude. 
** You’re good,’ he articulated feeb y. “You 
might have...” the words trailed off 
weakly, but the import was there, unmis- 
takable, amazing, ‘‘good .. . are 

She saw him dimly, through a warm mist, 
nodded, put a hand for an instant on his 
head, and ran out of the room. She was 
not tired and not cold, but she went 
docilely to the couch and covered herself 
with the blankets and shut her eyes. ‘‘No 
one helped me,”’ she thought with high 
happiness and deepest content, ‘‘not even 
Hannah. No one knew; no one would have 
known. . . . I don’t know why I’m cry- 
ing .. . when I’ve never been s0 happy 
» « - when I’ve found it. .. .” 


ROLAND had remained in bed for a 

week after his attempt at suicide, and 
for another week crept. from bed to couch to 
chair with limp lassitude, and he was 
amazingly civil. Rejoice had not expected 
his melting mood of the morning after to 
remain, and she was not surprised when it 
went; it had been a fact, and it would stay 
a fact in his memory and in hers. 

It was a record year for rain, and there 
were times when Sloppy Weather’s patching 
could not make the road passable or pos- 
sible, and they were much alone, and 
Roland, with no one to impress with the 
ghost of his old manner, grew ugly again. 

Gently grieving letters came from Mrs. 
Evers, and in the late spring an amazin 
thing came to pass. The traveling invalic 
who had been actually ill came home to find 
his wife with a racking cough, bundled her 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 108] 
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Show me your handwriting 
and I will draw your 
Character portrait—.ouise Rice 


Ever really dissect handwriting? Ever ask yourself, for instance, why you 
make a capital D a little different from anybody else? Ever wonder why 
that brilliant and erratic friend of yours has a handwriting which “looks 
just like her?” Of course, it’s just like her. Every stroke of a pen reveals 
some trait of character, some hidden talent, some fault, some virtue. 

Take that matter of the capital D. If you bring the last stroke over sO 
that you close the letter, you will live within your income and put your 
surplus money in Government Bonds. But if you leave a space between 
the second stroke and the last you will help every poor unfortunate who 
appeals to you, and your heirs will pay a small inheritance tax, | 

When handwriting begins to slide down hill—look out! You are either | 
ill or about to be, or you are in such a wrong pew that nothing can go 
tight. And if your writing goes kiting up toward the right-hand corner of 
the page you'd better get a business partner who is a pessimist. He will help 
you put to practical use that unbounded enthusiasm and Optimism which, 
alone, will wreck you. 

These are things worth knowing—things which make all the difference 
between failure and success, happiness and misery, 

I wish yox would write me and just see what graphology has to tell about 
yourself. If you wish that you knew what talents you ought to cultivate— 

Jet me help you. 


I've been helping people and interesting people and amusing people this 


way for twenty-two years and | hope that you 7 
will be the next person whose letter I will open, J a Mee af 


Your Dealer Will Tell You How You Can Get 
This Character Reading 


The services of Miss Rice are available to all users of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn and Eaton’s Highland Linen. You can &ét the special graphology 
boxes of these famous writing papers together with complete details of the 
service and how to secure it, at all stores where 00d stationery is sold. 
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EATON, CRANE ¢» PIKE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Make the Wastebasket Fit the Room 


These designs were evolved from 


Give it a hand in establishing 
the very simplest matertals 


the mood and color scheme 


] 
| 


WHEN you are planning the 
furnishings of a room your 
mind is apt to go blank when con. 
fronted with the necessity for a 
wastebasket. But it needn’t. For 
example, the vivid beauty of the 
basket at the left is perfectly fitted 
for the gayety of a sunroom or en- 
closed porch; while the wicker one 
below has a reserve and a softness of 
color which makes it suitable for a 
boudoir. It is painted in a dis- 
tinctly French combination of ivory, 
turquoise, bright coral, and yellow. 


| ‘OU know those ordinary bas- 
| kets of tin or papier maché that 
are used in business offices? They 
are the humble foundations for the 
one at the right and the two directly 
below. The inside of the first 1s 
enameled greenish blue to harmonize 
with the stunning cretonne which 
is applied next, with rubber cement. 
Gold braid is then cemented on as 
a finish. The desk basket below is a 
colorful affair of jade enamel, 
and jade and henna batik paper. 
Wall paper could be used instead. 


- 
ee 


Designs by 
JENNIE HIRSCH 


Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 
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6 Bins gray background of the basket 
below isa splendid foil for striping in 
colors—henna, yellow, and blue in this 
case, with the inside enameled henna. 

The corner devoted to the man of 
the house (right) gets down to brass 
tacks. The~ basket itself is of dark 
brown papier maché, but the antiqued 
tacks make it elegant enough to associ- 
ate with any masculine appointments. 


SMALL tin basket of unusual a 

shape like the one below, designed 
by Elizabeth Mackenzie Roth for the 
nursery, is covered with a delightfully 
amusing paper in vivid red, green, and 
blue, banded with plain red at top and 
bottom. The inside is painted buff and 
the feet and handles are a brilliant blue. 
The surface of the paper, which 1s 
shellacked, is very easy to keep clean. 


8 urther in- Blue pottery 
 eage ia lamp with 
about these 
hment 
baskets will ee 
be found on pas: gs 
another page 
R. H. Macy 
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* Lhe age of “thrills!” 


High School days—the feverish age of thrills! 

much excitement; so much activity—study, 
athletics, parties. No wonder the strength is so 
often overtaxed and ‘‘nerves’’ begin to develo p! 


Even in the morning—the freshest hours— 
they often get droopy and dull, these High 
School girls and boys. And all because they 
start the day lacking one great essential! 


Their greatest need, at this age, 1saconstant, 
abundantsu pply ofenergy. Vital energy tomeet 
all the exacting demands put upon them! 


Food, of course, must supply thisenergy. So 
they should have food of known energy value. 
But it Must also be very simple to digest—re- 
casing its ener uickly for use without 
Wasting any in bare work of digestion. 


This ve 


combination you get in an old-fa- 
Vorite f 


—in Cream of Wheat! It is made of 


simply and most quickly digested. In fact, 
digestionofCreamof Wheat begins in themouth. 


So with Cream of Wheat for breakfast, you 
can fortify your girl or boy with needed morn- 
ing energy. Aad you can prod their often in- 
different appetites with so many delightful 
ways of serving it! Try it cooked with dates, 
prunes, raisins; serve it with salt and butter 
or with fruit sauce. 


But Cream of Wheat is more than a breakfast 
cereal. With it you can make wonderfully 
tempting dishes of all kinds—breads, meat and 
vegetable dishes, salads and best of all, desserts! 
Dishes which will appeal to the capricious nia 
tites of High School age and bring to all the fam- 
ily enjoyment of delicious food and new energy. 


It has one special need 
which must be supplied unfailingly 


the best hard wheat—that part richest in 
energy units which scientists call carbohy- 
drates. Of all food materials, these are most 


Of interest to you! Our new recipe book—FREE 


We havecollected sosplendid reci pes (every one 
tested bydomestic sclenceexperts)inanewbook 
which we will gladly send you. Youwillalsobe 
interested in our new free booklet on feedin 

children. Just sign and send the coupon below, 


Free! These Booklets 
—Mail Coupon 


The Cream of Wheat Com any 
Dept. 3-C, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OO Please send me 
“Delicious New 
of Wheat.” 


0 Please send me your book] t, “Th I t Bus; 
Feeding Children.” ; oe nrene usiness of 


O) Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for which 
enclose 5c to cover postage. 


our recipe booklet, 
ays toServe Cream 


Cream ¢Vheat 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winntpeg 


Cream of Wheat with Raisins 


3% cup Cream of Wheat ¥% teaspoon salt 
4 cups boiling water 44 cup raisins 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boilin 
Salted water, stirring constantly; add raisins and coo 
twenty minutes in a double boiler 


Also with Dates, Prunes or F igs 
Follow recipe above, using instead of raisins 34 cup 
dates, prunes or hes cut in small pieces 
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A List of 
HEINZ 


+7 VARIETILES 


How many do you know? 


1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 
2 Heinz Baked Beans without 
Tomato Sauce, with Pork— 
Boston Style 
3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato 
Sauce without Meat—Vegetarian 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 
g Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
1x Heinz Mince Meat 
12 Heinz Plum Pudding 
13 Heinz Fig Pudding 
14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 
15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves 
17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 
19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 
20 Heinz Black Raspberry 
Preserves 
21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
22 Heinz Apple Butter 
23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 
24 Heinz Currant Jelly 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 
26 Heinz Quince Jelly 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 
29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 
30 Heinz Preserved Sweet 
Gherkins 
31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed 
Pickles 
32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 
35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 
36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
37 Heinz Queen Olives 
38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 
40 Heinz Ripe Olives 
41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 
42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
44 Heinz Chili Sauce 
45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 
46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 
47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 
50 Heinz India Relish 


51 Heinz Evaporated Horse- 
Radish 


52 Heinz Cooked Sour Kraut 


53 Heinz Mayonnaise Salad 
Dressing 


54 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar h 
56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar | 
§7 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar i 
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Scene at Capetown, South Africa. A symbol of Heinz 
world-wide distribution 


A series of unusually artistic mural paintings by Trumbull always interests visitors to ‘‘The Home of the 57” 


EACH YEAR more than 50,000 people visit 
the Heinz kitchens. 

Mostly they are housewives—women who 
have kitchens of their own, and ideas as to 
how kitchens should be managed and how 
they should look. 

Housewives have much in common with 
the people engaged in preparing Heinz foods. 
There is the same feeling of responsibility, the 
same high regard for cleanliness, purity and 


goodness. They praise the neat, cheerful “Heinz 
girls’, the choice materials they use, the care 
and skill with which they work, their spotless 
utensils, everything glistening with snowy 
whiteness—and even the flowers in the boxes 
at the windows! 

If you ever have an opportunity to visit 
us, you, too, will find that the making of the 
foods you like so well is as appetizing as the 


foods themselves. 
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H:-J-HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“A. J.”—A Lonel 
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Every year at Christmas time, the Gov- 


ernor of the State reverts to his own news- 
boy days, and helps the modern generation 


of 


paper venders raise about twenty-five 


thousand dollars for the city’s poor. The 
Goodfellows’ Campaign, it is called; and 
“A.J.” surely proves—in spite of his aloof- 
ness and apparent coldness—that he be- 
longs in the front rank of good fellowship! 


The Governor makes light of his early 


labors. He speaks of life at the jail as if it 


were one sweet song. 


He even gives those 


days credit for much of his subsequent suc- 


ce 


88 


“I suppose Father's library at the jail 


was largely responsible for making me a 
lawyer,’ reminisced the Governor. “Tt 
was one of those country libraries that all 


minor officials 


have, composed of govern- 


ment reports, treatises on civil and crim- 
inal practice, in fact, all the dull things that 


are distributed 
Ih 


free. I W&8S & great reader. 
ad to read something. So I read these 


books—and became a lawyer.’ 


Groesbeck succeeded in his profession. 


He associated himself with good attorneys: 


and in time 


became a very good one him- 


self. But he did not confine himself too 
closely to the law. I imagine he made his 
first big money by putting through the 
interurban railway between Detroit and 
Flint; and later he acquired a fair amount 


of 


Detroit's increasingly profitable real 


estate. He bought a big house for himself 
and family in a choice section of the Grand 
Boulevard; but his business instincts pre- 
vailed over his domestic ones, and he cut 
up his own home into apartments and built 


another apartment house on the corner of 
the lot. 
“A. J." is well-to-do. 


He is rated by 


Detroiters at not less than half a million. 
He doesn’t need public office for his own 
pocketbook. 


Curiously enough, the Governor's official 
life has 


with the men and interests with which he 
was most closely connected in his earlier 


business and political career. 
reason, ’’ h 
less popular than the senatorships. 


| THOUGHT I knew what the Governor 
Meant. 
torn by their friends’ demands for all sorts 


I had seen other chief executives 


ward learned, I think he had in mind es- 


his struggles with the highway 
m. 


“A, J.” has a gang of convicts building a 


State highway between Detroit and Lan- 
sing. He is enthusiastic about what they 


are doing. 


He believes that the State 


should keep its prisoners steadily emploved 
—for their sake and for the State’s. But 


are lazy. And too many are bad.” 


| astray by his interest in convicts. 


00 many of them are ill. 


the way he summed them up; and then 
added: “It 18 impossible to expect the 


800d ones, who will work, to support all the 
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“Good Citiz i , 
Price, 10 nee ee Bary’ 
od Citizenship leaflets: 
t mpo to You;” (ec) ‘How 
the President is Elected:”’ (d) ‘‘Nominations;” 
h v: > (f) ‘Taxes and Where 
ey Go. Price, 4 cents each. 


° “American Lif e ° 
A is t of 6 woe Politics in Fiction 


-while novels. 
etament of Mine’”’ 


3 is 
A list of 47 books on American history, biogra- 
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“Put a Two-Cent Stamp to Work’’ 
A list of institutions in different states which 


supply hel : ee 
betterment toall who are interested in civic 


: pote Good Citizenship Bureau: What It Has 


© and What It Can Do for You’”’ 


“Your Community and Its Government.” 


* Simple Facts About Local Politics” 


This textbook on how cities, towns, and coun- 


€$ are goy . 
Price, 16 elie also contains club programs. 


Numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 will be sent on receipt 
e (2 cents for each leaflet). 


But the St 
can and should Provide work for al] its spite 


took a stenographer with him, arrived unex- 
pectedly at the institution, took tesiimuny 
from the inmates until two in the morning 
and fired the whole school management, 
sf found the superintendent of one of our 
Institutions,”’ he told me, “sitting in hig 
office with his feet on his desk. 


having the time of his life. Well, he had 
a lot of Political friends. Some of them 
helped to kil .,4Y motor license bill. 
They’ll try to kill anything else J try to do. 
For that old man isn't working for the Stat 
any more!”’ 


TH E Governor and his sister live together 
in the ground-floor apartment of the large 


Groesbeck, as he suggested running out to 
the house in his car, ‘‘is a little apartment. 
One of my Governor friends was telling me 


only five thousand a year—and they eat 
themselves.” 

There is a cer- 
about the Groesheck 


stantial furniture has obviously been se- 
There are almost 
no family portraits: and few signs of the 


“A. J.”’ makes no apologies for his con- 
tinuing bachelorhood. In_ his youth, he 
never cared for dancing and society. In his 


early business life, he was too busy to think . 


about girls. And how, in his honorable 
middle years, he lives in a world of his own 
creation. Perhaps, if someone could con- 
vince him that romance needed a new ad- 
ministrative code or that the relations be- 
tween man and woman needed a thorough 
overhauling with a view to putting them 
on a businesslike and constructive basis, 
maybe ‘‘A. J.”’ could be persuaded to look 
into the matter. He might consider it ‘‘a 
nice job to do.’’ But as for love for love's 
sake, the good-looking young Governor of 
Michigan is too—well, it’s my opinion that 
he was born to be a lonely soul. 

Officially, however, “A. J.” has few 
equals. He is honest above the breath of 
suspicion; thrifty in the administration of 
the people’s money as if it were his own; 
brave in the face of friend and foe; clean, 
frank, direct, conservative, constructive— 
the kind of man we so seldom elect, and 
always should reélect. 


9. ‘‘There’s Something in This for You” 
Up-to-the-minute list of sources of information 
needed in planning programs and writing 
papers. Price, 4 cents. 

10. ‘Put Funds in Your Treasury” 

The latest method of raising large sums of 
money or a regular revenue for organization 
"Practical Helps for Club 

11. Practi elps for Clubwomen 
A specially prepared list of books on the achieve- 
ments of women; also a list of magazine articles 
on American women. Price, 4 cents. : 

12. ‘‘What Every Clubwoman Should Know . 
A practical guide to customs which prevail in 
wellcoreaniaed clubs. Price, 10 cents. 

13. ‘How to Prepare a Club Paper” 

Explicit directions for outlining and building a 
aper, with special emphasis on sources of in- 
ormation. Price, 10 cents. ev 

14. ‘‘Little Lessons on Public Speaking 
Clear and simple directions for writing and de- 
livering speeches most commonly demanded of 
clubwomen, with examples. Price, 10 cents. 

15. ‘The $1,000 Good Citizenship’s Program 
Book’”’ 


The sixteen prize-winning programs, planned 
by Buccesaul clubs, have been gathered into a 
booklet. Price, 10 cents. 


Address Good Citizenship Bureau, Woman's Home CoMPANIon 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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You can cook the Whole Meal 
in the oven at one time or cook 
the roast only, or the roast and 
a vegetable or two—any way 
you choose. 


The Lorain Temperature Wheel 
does the work. Just set it at the 
temperature recommended for 
the particular dish or dishes, 
then set your alarm clock to 
ring when “time’s up”. No 
matter what it is—a roast, cake, 
pie, or fruits to be canned— 
follow instructions and you 
can’t go wrong. 


Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges 


One easy turn of the Lorai Red Wheel gives 
youachoiceof4meanuredand controlledoven 
ca. of oven cooking or baking. 


‘Dinner’s Ready! 


T DOESN'T take long to get dinner if 
you own a Gas Range with a Lorain Self. 
Regulating Oven. You can be away for the 
entire afternoon and yet find a hot dinner 
in the oven ready to place on the table 
immediately upon your return, 


LORAIN 283 REGULATOR 
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are sold by Gas Companies and 
dealers everywhere. Go soon 
and learn for yourself the many 
advantages of Time and Tem- 
perature Cookery. 


Send in the coupon ‘if you’d 
like to know how the hard, hot 
work of getting dinner can be 
done in a Lorain Self-Regulat- 
ing Oven without any attention 
on your part. The new menu 
with recipes was developed in 
our own Research Kitchens and 
even if you do not own a Lorain- 
equipped Gas Range you'll find 
the recipes interesting and in- 
Structive. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves 
for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these. 


AMERICAN STOVE CoO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
5 Please send me free copy of your recipes for an Oven-cooked Ham 
inner. 
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WHEN Gas te not avail 
eble, oil ts the most 
satisfactory sooklag: (ual 
provided use en 01 rte 

Burners, w! v 
e lean.odoriess, intense heat 
directly ageinet the cook ing- 


LOBAIN 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator : 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O, 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE — Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, III. 
DANGLER — Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Co. 


Div., Lorain, O. 
W.H.C. 10-24 


Have Really Artistic 
Draperies (fj hq) ft 


So Simple the [priv i ) i ii 
way i) 


Kirsch Curtain Rods are easy to put up 
—easy to use; and insure finest effects. 


Kirsch Service offers most practical 
help in planning and making window 
draperies. 


Kirsch Rods are now made in a superior 
patented finish—the Kirsch StippieTone 


More artistic, beautiful, durable, yet costs no 
more. ice of white or brass, at same price. 


Free Book 


tells how to plan and 
make window draperies 


KIRSCH CURTAIN RODS have the perfected ae that come 
only from many years of service. They fit every window, provide for any 
treatment, insure neat, artistic effects, and are easiest to work with. 
The Rods tilt into place ook for the trade: You will like Kirsch Ac 
on the Kirsch brackets, mark on the carton cessories— pulleys and 
tilt off just as easily, cords for draw curtains, 
yet never come down French heading rings, 
accidentally. drapery hooks, etc. 
and most valuable book. 


66 op 
Ouc. Inietice (Deceeaias There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service. 


Service Bureau is at your KIRSCH MFG. CO., 134 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 
disposal, Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Led., 155 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Nearly 100 illustrations 
—all the newest styles, 
with information of the 
most practical kind on 
‘““What to Do and 
How.” Our 8th annual 


CASE BAKE PSETEED 


KIRSCH extension section a 
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UALITY must match beautiful appearance in every pair of Holeproof Hosiery—or } 
it cannot leave our factories! Many searching inspections make certain of this— (ae 
for you. And so you have lovely, sheer hosiery—tichly lustrous—which is still [i 
good-looking after other stockings are worn out or laundered out. Prices are moderate. 
At all good stores—in the newest colors and styles. Silk, silk-faced and lusterized lisle. 
Styles also for men and children. If not available locally, write for price list. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. © H. H. Co. 
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The Big Man in the 
Little White House 
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generous lips to let the smile out. I liked him 
for the reasons that men like men: George 
Silzer has brains—enough to be a lawyer 
and a judge, enough to amass a consider- 
able fortune; he has character—enough to 
be a big man in the legal, financial, and 
religious life of his State; he has culture— 
enough to talk easily and colorfully of men 
and affairs in the new and old worlds; he 
has charm. I couldn’t help liking him. 

But I didn’t expect to do so. I had 
thought of Silzer as a fire-eater. I feared 
he was a demagogue. I had gathered 
the impression from the Pennsylvania peo- 
ple that he was on the wrong side of the 
coal question. I wasn’t for him. And even 
now I don’t ask you to take the man at my 
valuation; at anyone’s valuation. I am 
going to let George Silzer speak for himself. 
He's the Governor who can! 

The Governor's intense interest in the 
welfare of women and children has found 
practical expression—as most of his interests 
do—in a successful fight with the Legisla- 
ture: this time to eliminate night work for 
women in the factories of the State. “If 
the children of industrial workers are to 
become happy, contented, and useful citi- 
zens,” he said, “‘their fathers and mothers 
must lead happy lives and their home sur- 
roundings and the conditions under which 
they labor must be bettered. If the man or 
men of the family are not paid a sufficient 
wage to enable them to support the family 
with some degree of comfort, then that 
condition must be changed and changed 
immediately.” 


(2 ORGE SILZER is so right on so many 
subjects, in which there is no room for 
disagreement among honest men and wom- 
en, that he deserves a hearing on a question 
about which there is endless lack of agree- 
ment: prohibition. Silzer believes in en- 
forcing the prohibition law. ‘‘No matter 
what individual views may be upon these 
questions,”’ he said, ‘‘there can be no two 
views on the subject of law observance and 
law enforcement.’’ However, this is what 
he believes about the law which he is called 
upon to enforce: 

“The great trouble with the Volstead 
Act is that it is a lie; and I say that without 
heat or excitement. Men respect the things 
that are respectable. A thing that is not 
true is not respectable. The Volstead Act 
is not true. It says that any beverage of 
more than one half of one per cent of 
alcohol is intoxicating, and everybody knows 
that is not a fact. 

‘*Now, you cannot expect men to obey a 
law that is a lie unless they have noimpulse 
to disobey it, and, of course, if there were 
no impulse to disobey it there would be no 
need for the law.”’ 

A good many people feel the way Gover- 
nor Silzer does about the Volstead Act and 
about prohibition; but very few of the 
people with whom I have talked have taken 
so sane a view of what ought to be done: 

“There are two things to be kept in mind, 
I think, in seeking the remedy. One is to 
promote temperance and the other is to 
restore respect for the laws. I believe an 
honest law would go far toward doing both. 
Find out what is the real and honest 
maximum of alcoholic content possible 
under the Eighteenth Amendment and give 
it to the people in the sections of the coun- 
try dissatisfied with the present law.” 


IX ASKING Governor Silzer to talk so 
much, I may be doing him an injustice, 
because he is not especially the talkative 
kind. But whatever he says, in ten words or 
five hundred, is sure to be something to 
which it is worth while listening. At least, 
I listened until well after midnight—and 
after the last train had left for New York. 
“Of course, you’re staying the night with 
me,’ said my host, as if he really meant it; 
and when I told him that I could not, he 
insisted on sending me home in the guber- 
natorial car. 

The day in Jersey had made a deep 
furrow in my imagination. The capitol at 
Trenton, its green lawns stretching under 
mighty shade trees to the historic Dela- 
ware, had conjured memories of those first 
days of Wilson’s public career—those davs 
of high promise and brave hopes. The white 
cottage at Sea Girt, the flag pole, the gilded 
cannon on the lawn, the famous veranda 
did even more to re-create the Presidential 
atmosphere. 

And as I talked with this other Governor 
of New Jersey, called from the bench as 
Wilson had been called from the classroom 
to serve his friends and neighbors, I won- 
dered if history would repeat itself; and if 
the call to higher public service might some 
time come to Governor Silzer as it had come 
to Governor Wilson. And I found myself 
earnestly hoping that it might indeed be so. 
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With Disappearing ¢ 


1T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
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‘A White Stone’ 
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“Well, you shouldn't have tried to do it 
alone, and in the dark,” she said, sharply, 
“I’m sorry, but I can't go down to get you 
any more until morning. I’ll get a hot-water 
bag for you. That will—”’ 

A groan, throaty and dreadful, broke from 
him, halting her, and he managed words of 
a sort. It was, at any rate, quite clear that 
he meant to say—''T drank it.” 

Crying out, she held the bottle to the 
light. It was quite empty, drained, and the 
tiny skull and cross bones on the label at the 
left of the red-lettered ‘‘ Poison” grinned at 
her knowingly, derisively. 

he gurgling gasp made her look at 
Roland again. His eyes were rolling, the 
whites prominent, and his teeth chattered, 
and he was shaking jerkily from head to 
foot. ‘‘I’ll go to sleep—lI’ll go to sleep—I 
ean feel it—I’ll never wake up—I’ll never 
—" He laid hold of her, clutching at her, 
dragging her to him, clinging to her, trying 
to pull himself up by her. “I'll go to sleep— 
I'll sleep—” it rose to a hoarse shout, and 
she saw there in his twisting, contorted face 
two fears, separate, distinct: the fear of 
beatae, and the fear that she would not S&Ve 

m. 


OMETIMES, afterward, she would wish 
that there had not been the period—she 
would never know whether it Was & second 
or a moment—when she stood still, looking 
at him in quiet detachment, remembering, 
ridiculously, that gallant line of Sidney 
arton’s over which she and Mildred and 
the intimates had wept deliciously at her 
matinée party—''It 73 a far, far better thing 
that I do, than I have ever done—'': seeing 
quite clearly beyond the skulking shadows 
of the room the face of Peter Sharon, 
envisaged now without effort, warm, living, 
looking at her as he had looked that bright 
day of the ride, when they discovered the 
pink-roofed house. 

But when she had reviewed it calmly and 
clearly she was glad and would always be 
glad to the last day of her life that she had 
Waited, and remembered, and realized, be- 
fore she sprang toward him, toward the two 


door and screamed for Chung. 

He came instantly, running like a little 
scared beast of the night, the ax gripped in 
his hand. ‘Lobbers come? Highbinder?” 

“No! Boss Man take poison—he sorry 
how— You help me, we save him! Quick! 

mng warm water, mustard! Then make 
strong coffee!"’ She had caught him by hig 
small shoulders and held him while she 
rapped the words out, and with the last she 
turned him, Projecting him through the 
door. “You hurry!” 

Then she turned back to Roland who was 
running unsteadily back and forth across 
the little room. She had never seen an 
animal in a trap, but that well-worn simile 
must surely fit his eyes, save that the dumb 
Creature would have but one fear, while 
Roland Duval had two. Not even her 
orders to Chung had convinced him fully. 
It was as if he thought she might have said 
it sharply, for his benefit, and then gestured 
& negative—winked—like the hideous scene 
in La Tosca, where Scarpia vitiates tho 
‘ommand for blank cartridges at her lover's 
rxeoution. Reading his mind she said aloud, 

Listen! Don’t you hear Chung starting 
his fire? Can't you hear him hurrying? Oh, 
—there's warm water in the kettle!’’ She 
put a testing hand on the kettle which 
strove to keep the oil stove from devouring 
all the air. “Warm enough for that! I'l! 
Ret the mustard—you keep moving!’’ She 
sped down-stairs and dashed up again, 
mixed the nauseous draught and made him 

in the cup, exulting in its efficacy. 


ou see? You’re not going to 


_The Vomiting weakened him; he was 
dizay, dazed, drowsy. She linked arms with 


counting the steps across from wall to wall. 
icy WO, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight! One, two, three, four, five, six, seven — 
turn! Roland keep your eyes open! Look 
at me! Look at me! See, there comes Chung 
with the coffee! Is it strong, Chung? 
dwfully Strong! That's right! Drink it 
alee Roland, all of it! Every drop! Now, 
ain!’’ 

His knees gaye way beneath him, slackly, 
and he collapsed into a chair. “Jus’ a 
min ute, a 


“No, not a minute, not a second! Chung 


help me! Get him up! 1 t hi 

Roland! Pee p ¢ must get him up! 
+ ey got him up, between them, dragged 
him to feet, set him in motion again, 
falling to him, shouting to him, shaking 


“Roland! Roland! K 
Do you hear me? O seated res ppen) 


Alaa ,Come now! Gabriel! Gabriel Tol- 
ver 

Rejoice was panting like a runner and the 
Sweat ran down her face and down over her 
whole body in tiny hot rivulets: her night- 

ess, her robe, 
splashed with water and stained with coffee 


said. “‘Got halfway here, saw your light, 
legged back for me. What is it?” 

Rejoice, not taking her hands off Roland, 
not pausing in her march, kicked the empty 
laudanum bottle, long since knocked from 
the table, along the floor toward him, and 
he stooped and retrieved it. 

‘Roland! The doctor's here! One, two, 

» four— Don’t you see him? Dr. 
Mountain’s here! Five, six, seven, turn! 
You can’t sit down. I tell you you can't— 
sit—down!" 

“All right,” said Dr. Mountain, briefly. 
“Let go of him. I want his pulse ”’ 

The winter sais Bale warming brightly 
about them before the physician left, and 
there were no shadows left in the corners of 
the little room. ‘He'll do,’’ Dr. Mountain 
said. He gave her directions for his care and 
feeding. “You had a hard fight.” 

She gave him a clear look, unsmiling and 
steady. ‘Yes, I had a hard fight.” 

“‘A dose like that, in his condition, with 
such odds to overcome—”’ 

The tired pallor of her small face was 
suddenly flushed and flooded with color, and 
her gaze left him, climbed to a high shelf, 
found a shabby leather book and clung 
there. ‘‘Overcometh-ing! You tell Hannah— 
you tell Mrs. Blade I’ve found it!” 

Rejoice made herself fresh and fragrant 
in the tiny bathroom and carried blankets 
in to the couch in the sitting-room before 
she went to look at Roland. He looked as 
flat and thin as a paper doll beneath the 
bedclothes and his face was drained of every 
particle of color. His eyes were closed. 

*“Comfortable? Have Chung wake me if 
you need anything,” she said looking down 
on him. 

He opened his eyes, and a slow and 
difficult red suffused his face, rising to his 
hair. The two fears were gone out of his 
eyes, but in their place were two expressions 
which were utterly alien to Roland Duval: 
one was respect, and the other was titude. 
** You’re good,” he articulated feeb y. “You 
might have...’ the words trailed off 
weakly, but the import was there, unmis- 
fakable amazing, ‘‘good ... good. . : 
She saw him dimly, through a warm mist, 
nodded, put a hand for an instant on his 
head, and ran out of the room. She was 
not tired and not cold, but she went 
docilely to the couch and covered herself 
with the blankets and shut her eyes. ‘‘No 
one helped me,’’ she thought with high 
happiness and deepest content, “not even 
Hannah. No one knew; no one would have 
known. . . . I don’t know why I’m cry- 
ing ... when I’ve never been so happy 
- . « when I’ve found it. . . .” 
ROLAND had remained in bed for a 

week after his attempt at suicide, and 
for another week crept from bed to couch to 
chair with limp lassitude, and he was 
amazingly civil. Rejoice had not expected 
his melting mood of the morning after to 
remain, and she was not surprised when it 
went; it had been a fact, and it would stay 
a fact in his memory and in hers. 

It was a record year for rain, and there 
were times when Sloppy Weather’s patching 
could not make the road passable or pos- 
sible, and they were much alone, and 
Roland, with no one to impress with the 
ghost of his old manner, grew ugly again. 

Gently grieving letters came from Mrs. 
Evers, and in the late spring an amazin 
thing came to pass. The traveling invali 
who had been actually ill came home to find 
his wife with a racking cough, bundled her 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 108} 
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Show me your handwriting 
and I will draw your 
character portrait—auise Rie 


Ever really dissect handwriting? Ever ask yourself, for instance, why you 
make a capital D a little different from anybody else? Ever wonder why 
that brilliant and erratic friend of yours has a handwriting which “looks 
just like her?” Of course, it’s just like her. Every stroke of a pen reveals 
some trait of character, some hidden talent, some fault, some virtue. 

Take that matter of the capital D. If you bring the last stroke over so 
that you close the letter, you will live within your income and put your 
surplus money in Government Bonds. But if you leave a space between 
the second stroke and the last you will help every poor unfortunate who 
appeals to you, and your heirs will pay a small inheritance tax, 

When handwriting begins to slide down hill—look out! You ate either 
ill or about to be, or you are in such a wrong pew that nothing can go 
right. And if your writing goes kiting up toward the right-hand corner of 
the page you’d better get a business partner who is a pessimist. He will help 
yOu put to practical use that unbounded enthusiasm and optimism which, 
alone, will wreck you. 

These are things worth knowing—things which make all the difference 
between failure and Success, happiness and misery. 

I wish yox would write me and just see what gtaphology has to tell about 
yourself. If you wish that you knew what talents you ought to cultivate— 
let me help you. 


I've been helping people and interesting people and amusing people this 


way for twenty-two years and | hope that you y 
~ will be the next person whose letter I will open, 7 > fe all 


Your Dealer Will Tell You How You Can Get 
This Character Reading 


The services of Miss Rice are available to all users of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn and Eaton’s Highland Linen. You can Bet the special graphology 
boxes of these famous writing papers together with complete details of the 
service and how to secure it, at all stores where 800d Stationery is sold. 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


How Many Inches Do You —erereoss 
| &< A h - 
Want to Lose Next Week ear 


\\ 
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—From Waist and Hips ? 


How would you like to be two to 
three inches thinner in waist, hips 
and thighs one week from today? 
The Madame X Self-massaging gir 
dle makes you look thinner the 
moment you put it on. No stary- 
ing diets—no tiring exercises—no 
dangerous medicines—no weaken- 
ing baths. Removes fat while you 
walk, play, work or sit. 


HERE is the scientific Madame X Girdle 

that slenderizes your figure the moment 

you put iton! That instantly gives you fash- 

ion’s trim, graceful lines, and actually reduces 

a waist and ae almost “while you wait!” 
akes you look thin while getting thin. 

For the Madame X, which is worn over the 
undergarment as a corset, fits you as smoothly 
and snugly as a kid glove, and 1s so constructed 
that it fits right into the figure and 
touches and gently massages every inch 
of the surface continually. See how it 
holds in the hips and thighs as well as 
the abdomen. How it comes well up 
over the diaphragm and supports the 
muscles of the back and sides, helping prevent 
fatigue. The front cut-out insures perfect comfort 
while you sit, work or play. And the special lacing 
in the back makes it easy to adjust as you become 
more slender. The garters hold the Madame X 
firmly in place, so that while you may enjoy a 
maximum freedom of motion, your entire figure is 
held in firmly and the body is kept erect and well- 
poised. 


Actually Massages Away Fat 


Madame X Reducing Girdle is built on scientific 
massage principles that have caused reductions of 
5, 10, 20 pounds in an amazingly short time. It is 
made of dry-heat cured, resilient, “live” rubber, 
especially designed for reducing purposes and 
strong enough to really hold you in. The rubber 1s 
the same kind that 1s recommended by famous 
athletic coaches and Health authorities as a safe 
and healthy way to reduce. 


The Madame X is worn over the undergarment 


so that no rubber touches you. Yet with every 
breath, with every step, with every little 
motion it actually massages away the 
fat! For cp our undergarment 
the live rubber paler grips and kneads 
the excess fat so it is actually eased 
away. Only Jive rubber can produce this 
marvelous “unconscious massage.” 


Try It On Today 


Once you try on the Madame X you won’t want 
to take it off. See how it makes you look more 
aden slender at once. Enjoy the comfort of it, the sense 
prautiers of ease and poise it gives you. Why not go to the 
nearest dealer and see Say aarp prc for 
Try it on and see how you like 1t—no obligation. 
art sire ‘a see the Madame X Brassiere which does for 
the upper figure what the Girdle does for waist, hips and 
thighs. | : 
+e for Free booklet, “The New Healthful Way to Re- 
duce” which explains in detail how the Madame X makes you 
look thin while getting thin. Address 


THE MADAME X COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. G-12310, 410 Fourth Ave., New York City 


On Sale At All Leading Stores Where Corsets Are Sold 


What They Say 


These excerpts are from just 
a few of the thousands of letters 
we have received from delighted 
users. The original letters in our 
files may be seen at any time by 
anyone interested. 


I must say they 
are the most comfortable corsets 
I ever wore and glad to tell you 
1 am 7 inches smaller in the 
waistline in 10 days. I cannot 
believe it myself. I feel fine. I 
put them on early in the morn- 
ing and keep them on until 
bedtime. I don’t believe I could 
go back to wearing my stiff 


corsets again.’ 
“Ie’s wonderful! I shall never 

be without one; I have lost 

inches in hips, 2 in waistline, an 


3 pounds in weight. I haven’t 
worn it all day at times. Many 
thanks for it.” Mrs. W. B. B. 


“After first wearing it, I lost 
4 inches. I have now lost 8 
inches.” Mrs. M. 

* . 40. after ope month’s 
steady wear it has reduced my 
waist 4 inches, hips 4% inches, 
thighs 334 inches. I have tried 
so many things in the past, but 
got no results.” 

Miss F. A. H. 


Madame X Reducing Girdle 


Makes You Look Thin 


While Getting Thin 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: I-NEWMAN & SONS Inc: CHICAGO 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD- QUEBEC: 


belongings together with Lib’s shocked as- 
gistance, and carried her off to Pasa Robles 
Hot Sprin s. “‘It seems like a frightful 
dream, darling,” the delicate penmanship 
stated. ‘‘One has to see people, totalk ... 
I am s0 homesick and unhappy, but the 
thought of the trip back is terrible to me 
‘ don't know when I can summon 
courage to undertake it.’’ 

Rejoice was indignant with her father. 
To tear the poor limpet from its rock after 
all these years seemed a wanton and foot- 
less thing to do. 

There was a sudden tug to see her, to see 
them both, and Dr. Mountain assured her 
that Roland would do nicely with Chung 
and Gabriel Tolliver, and he himself would 
come in the afternoon of each day. She 
would be gone only one night. 

Roland let her go indifferently, and 
Chung, duly impressed with a visit to ill 
and elderly progenitors, was bland, and 
presently she was home again, wondering if 
she had not imagined her brief escape from 
Cypress Ranch. It had been a relaxation, 
the little rushing trip, the afternoon and 
evening and forenoon with her two invalids, 
and the undeniable fact that they were 
aging and fading and failing saddened and 
touched her. 

_ Roland’s nights grew worse. There was 
little sleep for either of them, and his days 
were filled with suffering and restlessness 
and a thousand demands. Dr. Mountain 
urged a nurse, but Mr. Evers had not yet 
remembered to send a check, and Roland's 
income barely fed them, and paid Chung 
and Sloppy Weather, and bought medicine. 
‘I'll consider it,” she temporized. ‘“‘A 
little later, perhaps.” 

There were sounds in the night which 
brought Chung padding hastily to her. 
He found her outside the bedroom door, her 
hand gripping the pointer’s collar. There 
was a red and ugly bruise on her bare right 
arm which would be green and blue, pres- 
ently, and the gentleman dog was making 
furious sounds, and the hair stood up 
puculenty. in a line from his head to his 


‘*Wha’s maller? Boss Man more worse?” 

Rejoice was shaking with shame and 
disgust. ‘‘Yes, Chung," she said grimly, 
holding out her arm. ‘‘ He's more worse.’ 

“*Nem’mine,” he said, soothingly, ‘‘Poor 
Boss Man, he not know what he do. I think 
phtty soon die . . . welly weak .. .” 

Hysterical laughter broke from her at 
that. ‘‘Weak? Weak. I guessif it had been 
your arm— And heisn’t going todie! No! 
He's going to live till he’s worn us out, both 
of us, till you’re dead and I’m dead, Chung! 
He’s going to live forever!’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Poor Boss Man.... 
I welly, welly solly. . . . More better you 
take lil’ lest, now. Sleep in sitting-loom. I 
take care. I give the medicine. I under- 
stand. Big bottle, one tablespoon ev'ly 
hour—small bottle, one teaspoon, ev'ly 
th’lee hour. You lest now.” 


“ITHANK you, Chung. I will rest a little 
while. I—I'm very tired.’ But it was 
not. only that. It had shaken her badly, the 
vivid, ugly scene, the rage which, with added 
strength, would be murderous, the gal- 
lant creature flying to her rescue, the 
pain in her arm. ‘'I can’t face it again 
to-night,’’ she told herself, trembling. She 
carried her covers to the couch, and her 
clothes as well; she might be able to dress 
and slip out for a breath of early morning 
air before Roland was awake. 

She covered herself warmly, and let the 
gentleman dog curl up at her feet, his sleek 
head pillowed against her, his amber eyes 
watchful. Once or twice, at a faint sound 
from the room, he growled, his lips 
drawing back from his teeth, but she 
quieted him in a whisper. 

When she woke there was no sound from 
Roland so she slipped into her clothes and 
crept out on tiptoe, the pointer following as 

uietly as if he sensed the need of stealth. 
A singularly warm sun, for that hour and 
that season, was pouring down on the little 
shelf above the world which held Cypress 
Ranch and she felt refreshed by her un- 
broken sleep. She walked for half an hour, 
briskly, and then turned back in penitent 
haste: Chung would be waiting breakfast 
for her. She felt steady and strong and 
ready to face the day, and she had decided 
to write her father and ask for a small, 
regular sum, enough to pay for a practical 
nurse. 

It was a surprise to find Chung, who dis- 
trusted the outside air and disapproved of 
pedestrianism, waiting for her at some dis- 
tance from the house, and she broke into a 
run at sight of him. ; 

He did not call out or speak until she was 
close to him, and he s in an odd im- 
passivity, his arms folded, his hands slipped 


out of sight into the sleeves of his Gull blue 
ouse. 

**You don’t need hully,” he said slowly, 
wagging his head. ‘‘Boss Man not need 
you... not need me... not need— 
nothing. .. .” 

She sprang toward him, her breath 
catching, her eyes wide. ‘‘Chung! What do 
you mean?’”’ 

He let his chin sink on his chest, and his 
hands kept their stolid, Oriental posture. 
He was like an oracle, like an idol invested 
for the moment with specs **T so solly 
... welly, wel...tly solly.... He 
dead, poor Boss Man. ...I tell you, I 
tell that Melican doctor, many time, plitty 
soon die... .”” 


ROLAND DUVAL was dead. After the 
doctor had left, and after the under 
taker had come and gone, Rejoice went in to 
look at him. She paused for an instant at 
the door. ‘‘Not to myself, not to anybody 
else, will I pretend that I’m sorry,’ she 
thought, and there was a great thankfulness 
that she could dare to be so glad. 

Roland Duval was dead. It was now a 
blessed certainty, no longer merely a dim 
mercy of the future. There had been a 
period, before Dr. Mountain came, when 
she had not let herself believe it. ‘‘I could 
not dare to be so glad, if I hadn't stood by,” 
she told herself. Never again in all her days 
would she cringe before his bitter words or 
defend herself from his vicious rage, or 
stand between him and the world, covering 
up and pretending. Women would never 
stir in their seats again at sight of him as he 
stepped smoothly out on a platform, and 
the little pinched music teacher would 
ever forego another pair of shoes to hear 


e 


N THE evening of the third day follow- 

ing Roland’s death, Hannah Hills Blade 
laid hands upon her husband, returned from 
St ies Ranch, hurried him into her study 
and shut the door. ‘Now then, George 
Blade,”’ she said, ‘‘you are not a talker. 
You hardly belong to ‘the caste of the 
articulate,’ but for once I charge the deaf 
and dumb spirit to come out of you. Tell 
me everything—sit down, light your pipe, 
begin at the beginning, skip nothing, and 
for the love of heaven, don’t telegraph it— 

it op 


“Well,” he grinned, settling himself obe- 
diently, ‘‘in the first place, there wasn't any 
funeral.” 

66 What! 99 

“I’m telling you. An entirely false im- 
pression got round—thro’ Sloppy Weather, 
peat At any rate, people came. 

“Well, we kept arriving and coming in 
and sitting down, shuffling our feet, and 
after a while in comes Rejoice. Seems she’d 
been out for a walk. Can you beat it? 

“She stared a minute and then came in 
and shook hands all round just as if it'd 
been a party, and darned if she didn’t sing 
out to the Chinaman—‘Chung, make some 
tea and coffee and sandwiches, please!’ 
Then she says that we're awfully kind to 
come way up there, but she’s afraid there's 
been a misunderstanding, for there won’t be 
any funeral. Well, some gasped and some 
mumbled something or other and every- 
body got up, and a strange woman goes 
right to the bat. ‘Why not, Mrs. Duval?’ 
she wants to know, and edgy, 
pas is there no funeral for your husband?’ 
And Rejoice smiles at her, smooth as silk. 
‘Well, for several reasons,’ she says. ‘In 
the first place, he would have hated it— 
here. Unless it could have been a gorgeous 
affair at a big city church. He would have 
hated this. It would have been—taking 
advantage of him when he couldn’t help 
himself. I’ll tell you,’ she says. ‘He hated 
all of you, in spite of your kindness; he 
hated everything and everybody. He hated 
me.’ And then, not parading it at all, but 
as if it just came back into her memory, she 
pushes up her sleeve and there’s a big black 
and blue and green and yellow bruise on her 


arm. 

‘‘*¥ es; he hated me, and at first I hated 
him, and then—oh, for a long time, now, 
I’ve just been sorry for him, sorry. I took 
care of him. I would have kept on, no 
matter how long.’ And then old Doc’ 
Mountain breaks loose. ‘You saved his life 
when he'd taken poison,’ he says, loud 
enough to be heard down here, ‘all soul 
alone, you saved him. If there’s anybody 
that doesn’t know about that, let ’em come 
to me and I'll tell ’em!’ 

“She just looks at him and nods. ‘I 
couldn’t have a funeral with flowers and 
music and tears and—sadness; I couldn't 
have some kind, unknowing minister talk- 
ing about my grief and my loss, because— l 
haven’t any! That’s when you're sorry, 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 110] 
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PAGE 110 


Scientist denounces use 
of poisonous antiseptics 


BIOLOGIST with an inter- 
national reputation writes 
as follows: 


“The wide marketing of your prod- 
uct, Zonite, should put an end for 
all time to the harmful practice 
of using poisonous caustic disin- 
fectants in feminine hygiene. 


“Enlightened physicians every- 
where, who understand the harm- 
ful action of phenol and cresol 
even when heavily diluted with 
water, will welcome the displace- 
ment of these poisons by so safe 
and so powerful an antiseptic 
agent as Zonite. 


In bottles 
50c and $1.00 
all druggists 


| 
me 3 | I 


| Zonite Products Co., 


342 Madison Ave., New York 
lease send me free copy of the Zonite 
eminine Hygiene booklet. 


I ‘ 


The above statement represents 
the opinion of authorities on the 
use of poisons in feminine 
hygiene. The one excuse for 
their use in the past—that they 
killed germs and there was noth- 
ing to take their place — no 
longer existse 


Zonite is here to replace poison- 
ous, irritating compounds. Ask 
your doctor about this new form 
of antiseptic that is more power- 
ful than carbolic acid, yet is non- 
poisonous, non-irritating and 
perfectly safe to use. 


Write for the Zonite book on feminine 
hygiene. All women should know the 
scientific facts it contains. 


-—-——--—----- 


Roman's Div. 


L“ 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


“A White Stone” 
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she says, cool and easy and simple as one of 
ater kids, ‘and you see, I’m not sorry. I’m 
4 

‘And while we’re all gasping, in walks a 
strange woman that’s driven herself up in a 
flivver, and says she's come to the funeral 
and she hopes she’s not too late, and Re- 
sete tells her, and asks who she is. ‘Why, 

m his half-sister,’ she says. ‘I don’t sup- 
pose he ever told you about me. That was 
him all over, ashamed of his own folks. 
I’m Ollie Moody—Ollie Divvle that was. 
That was his real name, you know—Rudy 
Divvle. He took Roland Duval when he 
got to playing the piano.’”’ 

*‘Oh, Lord, oh, Lord!"’ breathed Hannah 
Hills Blade, getting out of her chair and 
beginning to walk up and down. ‘‘What a 
situation! I wish I’d written it. Then what 
peppenedt Wait a minute—what was she 

Cc 

“The Ollie person? Oh, I don’t know— 
looked a little like Duval maybe, but not 
much. Shabby, submerged little thing. 
Forlorn-looking clothes. The show was 
about over; then, Doc’ Mountain herded 
people down-stairs to have tea, and let me 
tell you every last one of 'em, even the 
shocked woman, came up and shook hands 
with Rejoice. They’d got an earful to 
carry away, but they were for her a million. 
Well, I hung around, thinking Rejoice might 
want me, and that you'd slay me if I 
missed anything— 

"I should indeed. Go on!” 

‘There were no fireworks. She and Re- 
joice sat and talked about Duval like—well, 
like two people who'd passed through the 
same disaster, you know. It seems the 
sister’d seen the notice of his cen and 

concluded the funeral would be to-day. 
She and her husband have a little chicken 
ranch near Petaluma. Wouldn’t Duval 
have loathed that? Family came from 
Iowa originally, and a rich woman heard 
him play when he was thirteen, and took 
him up. ‘And ever after that,’ this woman 
says, ‘he treated poor Ma and all the rest of 
us like we was the dirt under his feet.’ 
Isn't that a gem, old girl? And then a funny 
thing neppene Rejoice leans forward and 
says to her—‘Oh, but wasn’t he good and 
aweet when he was a child? Please tell me 
about him then. It would be nice to re- 
member that, when I think of him. I 
haven't anything but hideousness, you 
know.’ But the half-sister shakes her head 
and sighs. ‘No,’ she says. ‘He was real cute 
looking, and Ma was awful proud of him, 
and she spoiled him something dreadful. 
My, the rest of us never got a sniff of the 
things she'd buy for him, or bake special for 
him. No; he was an aw ful mean young one, 
always.’ But in spite of everything, she 
allowed she’d like to send the body back to 
West Deering. ‘I feel like it would please 
Ma,’ she says, and you could see it pleased 
Rejoice to the bone 

*‘At last the Doe’ and I clear the decks, 
and the Ollie gets under way for Petaluma, 
and the undertaker drives up, and Rejoice 
puts on her hat and whistles to the dog and 
takes a book under her arm— it might have 
been a Bible, I don't know—shabby old 
thing, anyway, and pikes out for a walk.”’ 


R. BLADE took out his handkerchief 
and wiped hisheated forehead. ‘‘There,”’ 
he sighed, ‘‘that’s more conversation than 
I’ve been delivered of in an hour since we 
were married. If there’s anything more 
ou want to know, old girl, you send for 
Tountain, or fill it in 
with yourwell-known 
and sprightly imagi- 
nation!” 

Rejoice came back 
in the fragrant dusk. 
“Oh, I'm not hungry, 
Chung,” she said. 
‘*But I'm very tired, 
and very sleepy. I 
think I’m going to 
sleep for a month!” 
She went into the 
house and into the 
bedroom, where one 
bed stood alone, now, 
slipped out of her 
clothes without light- 
ing the lamp, and in , Ou 
ten minutes she was ice: 
asleep, the gentleman 
dog crouching on the 
floor beside her. 

She sank down into 
deep green depths of 
sleep; soft billowy 
waves of sleep bore 
her up; she stood on 


prises. 


gation. 


pared by Ethel Puffer Howes and how. 
Myra Reed Richardson, are the 
result of study and personal investi- 
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. How to Start a Codédperative 
Kitchen, 10 cents. 

3. How to Start a Codperative left, between them, 
Laundry, 10 cents. 

4. How to Start a Codédperative 
Nursery, 10 cents. 


slumber. There were times when she was 
aware of dressing and undressing, of having 
Chung appear with milk, with tea, with 
broth and toast, of hearing Dr. Mountain 
say she was all right, she was to he let alone, 
she was to have all the sleep she wanted, 
but she set herself deliberately adrift from 
the world of wakefulness; Roland was dead; 
he would never call her again in the night; 
she could sleep... sleep ... sleep. ... 


EXACTLY a fortnight after Roland 
Duval’s death and while Rejoice still 
slept twelve and thirteen hours every night 
and dozed most of the day, as if the spin- 
ning sisters had devised the grimmest pos- 
sible joke on him, Mr. and Mrs. Evers, the 
two hardy perennial invalids, died at Pasu 
Robles Hot Springs of the flu—the hard, 
dry, traveling invalid first, the soft, moist 
sofa invalid three hours afterward. 

It was as if they had waited, clinging with 
pale hands to life, until their son-in-law had 
left it. (There had been messages from 
them when they were notified of his death, 
a telegram from Mr. Evers, a few feeble and 
straggling lines from Mrs. Evers which 
Rejoice had read drowsily and put aside to 
read again when she should be actually 
awake.) 

Rejoice, rousing herself at last to realize 
it, felt not so much grief as an aching pity. 

‘I don't know why I am crying so much,” 
she said to Dr. Mountain. ‘There isn’t 
really anything so sad about their going out 
ot life, for they never were really in it. 
They're not very much more dead now, 
than they've always been. Perhaps that’s 
why... it’s SO pitiful . I'm crying 
because there isn't very much to cry for. 

I can’t miss them because I never had 
them. ...” 

The relaxation, the utter lassitude of 
mind and body which followed Roland’s 
death were too great to be shaken off: she 
went through the funeral, the interviews 
with family connections, with the Winnings, 
with the intimates, in a gentle daze which 
passed for stricken grief, and she fell asleep 
almost instantly in the train going home. 
The thing which had tome nearest to 
rousing her was the little talk she had with 
Lib. That ancient retainer was gaunt and 
haggard, her eyes red-rimmed, and she had, 
as always, an attitude of truculence toward 
Rejoice. 

‘* Well, I was with yourma to the last, and 
eta there to close her eyes! s’lucky some- 

“My Bashend had just died, Lib; they 
didn’t even tell me.’ 

‘‘Uh-huh: so that Mrs. Winning let on to 
me. Well, she didn’t suffer. Her mind was 
kind of wandering. Had been, ever since 
she knew he was gone. Jest at the last she 
raised herself right up and called out, loud’s 
ever she spoke in her life. ‘Wait!’ she says. 
‘Oh, Edgar, wait! I’m comin’! I will pay 
and pack and foller you!’ And I says, 
‘He’s gone, Mis’ Evers,’ but she never 
answered me. She dropped back and laid so 
still I thought she was gone, and that fool of 
a trained nurse thought so, too, but she 
opened her eyes and smiled and ‘she says, 
‘Listen!’ and I says I didn’t hear anything. 
‘It’s his camel’s bell,’ she says, and then— 
then she was gone. "> “The muscles in her 
lean throat contracted painfully and slow 
tears oozed out of her little eyes. 

Rejoice ventured a timid ‘touch on her 
arm; there was no one in the world with 
whom she felt go ill at ease, sO unworthy. 

**Will you come to 
me now, Lib? There 
will alway s be ahome 
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Work witl not spoil your hands if you use the right safeguards 
—it is neglect that does the damage 


“Dozens of times a day - a house-keeper 
has to wash and dry her hands 


Your hands are all floury and buttery — when the Benzoin has been used in medicine from time immemorial 
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Can a housekeeper ever hope to have lovely hands? 


Is there anything that will overcome this wear and tear on a + 
housekeeper’s hands? There is! bee 

A preparation is now made especially for this purpose, and is 
being used by thousands of women with delight and gratitude 
because of the wonderful condition in which it keeps their hands 
as they go about their household tasks. 

_This new skin Preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product con- 
taining benzoin and almond, two of the most healing skin 
festoratives known. 


Send this coupon today and 
get a trial-size bottle—FREE ! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
434 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens Lotion and 
the booklet “Skin Care."’ 
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Don’t pay Pyorrhea’s price— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 


Every man and woman is subject to Pyorrhea. 


According to reliable dental statistics, four per- 
sons out of every five past 40, and thousands 
younger, too, have Pyorrhea. 


Are you willing to pay-the penalty—lost teeth 
and ill health? 


If not, don’t neglect your teeth. Visit your 
dentist regularly for tooth and gum inspection, 
and make Forhan’s For the Gums your denti- 
frice. It is most pleasant to the taste. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its course, keep the gums firm, the 
teeth white, the mouth healthy. 

This is a tooth paste of proven efficacy in the 

treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many 

thousands have found beneficial for years. For 

your own sake, make sure that you get tt. Ask 

for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the Gums. 

At all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 
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She planned happily with Hannah Hills 
Blide for permanent roud work, gardens, 
orchards, a car, a house built far out on her 
skyv-line peninsula to greedily garner up 
every inch of view, of sunrise and sunset, of 
black velvet nights with stars above and 
stars helow, and she delegated George Blade 
to buy for her the little * pink-lidded 
house”? which young Peg had discovered on 
the way to Loma Prieta. 

He reported that it was not for sale, and 
her face fell. 

‘““But—what on earth did you want it 
for?’ he inquired. 

“*T just—wanted it! I have, ever since I 
laid eyes on it.” But one small disappoint- 
ment could not dim the delight of opu- 
lence, of plenty, of gay and lavish planning. 

She went resolutely to work with the 
re-creation of Cypress Ranch, bought a car 
und learned to drive it, gave her little 
programs for the P. Kk. O. in Los Gatos and 
San Jose, and at the History Club, made 
faust friends with Johnson Avenue and Glen 
Ridge, sunk her foundations deep into the 
life of the town, and spent every odd mo- 
ment with Hannah Hills Blade and the poor 
young Devenants. 

“But what can I do with them?’’ she 
wailed to her friend. ‘It’s as relentless as a 
Greek tragedy. It makes me sick to see 
it coming—the degeneration and disinte- 
gration. I’ve held Roland up to them, but 
it’snouse. I keep her up with me for a day 
and a night, to discipline him, and he tears 
off and she doesn’t see him for a week, and 
if I leave her there the same thing happens.” 

The novelist shook her head, and there 
fell a long silence between them. 

Rejoice looked up at length with a 
question. ‘‘Hannah, does he know?” 

Her friend did not for an instant think 
that she meant Roddy Devenant. ‘I think 
he does, my dear. I wrote at once—the very 
day. But as to mail service in Albania—”’ 

Rejoice got up quickly. “All right, 
thanks. I promised Hildegarde to look in on 
my way home.’’ She leaned over Mrs. 
Blade and laid a warm cheek against hers. 
‘“Thanks,”’ she said again. 

George Blade met her at the door when 
she came back the next morning. ‘‘She’s 
expecting you.” 

*‘But—it’s pretty awful. Shall I tell her 
every thing?”’ 

‘*Well, Mountain says she might just as 
well hear the details as lie there and dope 
out worse ones! Go right in.”’ 

Hannah Hills Blade was lying on her 
couch and her eyes were wet. ‘‘Oh, the 
poor, jaded, pitiful, cheated young things! 
l can’t bear it. It’s too cruel, too wanton—”’ 

Rejoice sat down on a hassock beside her 
and took hold of her hands. ‘I don’t think 
itis! I think it’s merciful and wonderful— 
rescue. Now all the awfulness we were 
prophesying yesterday will never happen. 
Don’t yousee, Hannah? They'’ve—escaped!"’ 


(THE other was silent for a long moment, 
biting her lips. ‘‘ All right,’’ she said at last. 
**Go on and tell me. Tell me all of it.’’ 
“There isn’t much to tell, Hannah. It 
was so mercifully quick. I told you I'd 
promised Hildegarde to stop in, and she 
made me stay for supper. She was alone, 
and very low in her mind, and she’d just 
started to take something when I came. We 
got through the meal, somehow, and when 
we were having our coffee in the living- 
room Roddy came. She was wild with joy, 
and rushed to him, and then it appeared 
that he’d only come back for something he 
forgot, and—oh, I don’t know who began 
it, but in a minute there was the most 
frightful quarrel on. He’d been drinking, 
you see, and she was so terribly keyed up 
because she’d been holding off on—that 
stuff she takes. Well, the end was that he 
flung himself out of the house and said he 


was going forever, and if she wanted him’ 


she could come after him, and she said if 
he wanted her he could come back. I tried 
to calm her, but she fairly fought me off. 
She didn’t know what she was doing or 
saying. Then she did take the stuff, and I 
didn’t dare stop her, and of course almost 
instantly her nerves began to untie their 
knots and she was gentle asa kitten. ‘What 
did I tell him?’ she wanted to know, and 
when I told her, she laughed, not wildly at 
all, but sort of crooningly. ‘Of course I'll 
go after him,’ she said. ‘Of course I'll go!’ 
She ran out of the house and I ran after her, 
but she said she didn’t want me. She was 
very sweet and gay about it. “You saw us 
fight, my dear,’ she said, ‘but you ean’'t 
see us make up! That’s—ours.’ And off 
she went to the garage, and I heard the 
machine go out, and the next minute the 
chauffeur came running. ‘Oh, my God,’ he 
enalled out to me. ‘She hasn’t any lights! 
The lights aren’t working! I told her! She 
knew it! Oh, my God!’ 
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“T told him she'd realize it in a minute, 
and stop, but we both started down the 
road as faust as we could go, though there 
wasn't a chance of ecatehing up with her. 
We stopped at the big turn—you know?—- 
Where you can see the road below you? We 
saw a car coming up, tearing up, and we ran 
down, screaming, shouting. Of course they 
couldn't hear us, over the noise of the cars, 
and we were above them, but we kept on 
running and calling, until we heard the 
crash.” 

She got up from the hassock and walked 
over to the open window and stood looking 
out, drawing long steadying breaths of the 
balmy air. Then she came back and stood 
beside the couch, looking down. 

“That's all you need to hear, isn’t it? 
It’s all 1 want to talk about. There was a 
flashlight in each car; the chauffeur found 
them, and Roddy’s headlights didn’t go out 
for a while. Dr. Mountain thinks they 
didn’t know anything, either of them. But 
if they didn’t know then they know now, 
Hannah.”’ She gave her a clear look. “I 
haven't lived by your book all these months 
not to be sure of that. He knows that she 
Was going after him, and she knows that he 
was coming back to her, and we haven’t got. 
to look and listen and wring our hearts over 
the poor young Devenants any longer. It’s 
all right, Hannah; don’t you see that it is? 
Only’’—her chin quivered for the first 
time, and the brightness of her gaze misted 
over—‘‘only, I’m pretty sick of death and 
dying. Roland, my father and mother, and 
now Roddy and Hildegarde. J] wish you’d 
hurry up and have your baby! I want 
something to be born instead of die.’”’ 


HE seventh child of America’s favorite 

popular novelist came with considerable 
delay and difficulty, however, and arrived 
on the day after the village pageant. ‘Just 
in time,’”’ said his mother wanly from her 
pillow, ‘‘to prevent Wilbur Hall from writ- 
ing in a part for him! Missed his cue!” 
He was a pink and solemn infant and 
Rejoice came daily to exult over him. 

“I’m all right now,” she said. ‘‘He’s 
aired out all the sepulchres.”’ 

She had taken active and joyous part in 
the pageant, and now she flung herself 
fervently into the creation of her home at 
Cypress Ranch, the garden, the house, the 
stables, the kennels; she knitted herself 
more closely to the life of the little town; 
and her days filled up and ran over with 
genial, happy activities. ‘‘I’m doing just as 
I promised myself I would,”’ she thought on 
a burnished July day. ‘I’m making my 
life so rich that I won’t need him, and then, 
if he ever comes—”’ 

She turned at the sense, rather than the 
sound of someone near her. Gabriel Tol- 
liver sat on a redwood beam, swinging his 
legs, chuckling elfishly, a strange, ageless 
creature who eluded the calendar. His eyes 
were gray as water is gray and white as 
water is white, and they sparkled, and he 
hummed the tune he loved best and kept 
one hand behind him. 

“Oh, have you a note for me?”’ 

““No.”” He blinked owlishly, brought his 
hand round in front of him and gave her a 
paper of pins, new and shining. ‘He said I 
didn’t need to tell you anything,”’ Crazy 
Gabe repeated faithfully. ‘*He said you'd 
tell me something to tell him. What do you 
tell me?’”’ 

“T tell yvou—" Rejoice began and could 
not finish, and the gentleman dog, at some- 
thing in her voice, her swift step forward, 
began to bark shrilly, joyfully, the pupils 
dilating blackly in his amber eves. ‘Tell 
him—tell him] can’t wait seventeen verses!” 


N THE day before the one on which Re- 

joice was to move into her new house 
Chung presented a countenance of deep 
dole. ‘‘My poor Nelly ent welly, wel-ly 
sick; plitty soon die. She welly tire’. - . 
too many chil-dlen, too many glan-chil-dlen, 
too many gleat-glan-chil-dlen.” 

The ancestress, hastily waited wpon by 
Rejoice and Peter Sharon and his sons who 
were lunching with her, had indeed an 
alarmingly limp look; her long, tireless career 
of maternity was clearly drawing to its close. 
The little boys were tearful, and_ their 
father offered to convoy her tenderly to a 
veterinary, but Chung refused. ‘‘ No, thank 
you welly much. He couldn’ do nothing. 
She too old, too tire’; she satisfy’. Only, I 
lather she die to-day, when we living in old 
house. ’Spose she die to-mollow, new house, 
welly bad luck for us. Somebody die, first 
day new house, welly bad luck.”’ 

He eame to them again at sunset with a 
mien of chastened cheer. Nelly wasnomore. 
“My poor lil’ Nelly cat... now. she 


. . ’ 
Heaven peoples, jus’ like you’ Mama, you 
Papa—jus’ like Boss Man.” 
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Rejoice doubted. 
simply couldn’t doa 
thinglike that;itisn’t 
in him. It was just 
that. he knew she was 
dying. He's ‘fey’ ag 
Hannah says — like 
Ciabriel.’”’ 

He shrugged. 
“You know him 
hetter than I do." 

He called to Tim- 
othy and Daniel that 
it was time to start 
down, and Rejoice 
went with them to 
the edge of the table 
land and watched till 
their car was out. of 
sight, and listened 
until it was out, of 
sound. Presently, in 
a2 few swift-moving 
weeks, they would 
not he going down at 


“T'll wager the old raseal shoved her 
| across the border,” Peter Sharon chuckled 
when they were alone. 
could clean out all of Nelly’s deseendants— 
consanguineous as a Greck Drama. Yes,” 
he repeated with conviction, “Chung was 
the Angel of the Darker Drink.” 

“Oh, no, Peter! Chung 


“Good job if we 
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stated shrilly. 


dear, you’ve been 
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Well 


1. “The Daily Dozen,” hy Wal- 
ter Camp. Price, 10 cents per copy. 

2. ‘Selling Health to Your 
Town,” by William C, Miller, M. 
D. Free on receipt of 2-cent stamp 
for postage. 

3. ‘Little Rules for Little Peo- 
ple.” Free on receipt of 2-cent 
stamp for postage. 

4. Books that will help you. 
Sent. on receipt. of self-addressed 
stumped envelope. 

& “What Everyone Ought to 
Know About. Germs,” hy William 


eves were blazing. 
“I did!” 

It was curious that | Joctor Bondini should 
let. her see people when she was so feverish 
bent resolutely nearer 
thingly. 
having a bad dream! 


and flighty. Rejoice 
to her and spoke soo 


asi 


Emma sat. upright now, and her hlack 
“Well, 1 did!’ she 


“Iemma, old 


Shall call your 
futher? Please lie 
down and let. me—”’ 
She tried gently to 
force her back on the 
pillow but her hands 
Were fluny away. 


Listen to me! 
Listen! You'ye got 
to listen! I’m nat 


raving! I tell youit’s 
God’s truth—or the 
devil's!” 

Rejoice sat down 
again, somewhat. un- 
ateadily. The 
time when Emma had 
been ill of Roman 
fever, when her fa- 
ther had gone over to 
her and = staved = so 
long, and come back 


the end of tho 
day. ... 

But there was re- 
served for her, it ap- 
peared, one moro 
moment.of drama be- 
fore the placid yours 
took charge. Ord 
Doctor Bondini 
wrote her a sad, nn- 
steady letter: would she come up to see his 
poor girl? Emma had come home for good, 
he thought. She believed herself ill of her 
last_ malady; he didn’t know. The only 
thing she wanted was to ace her childhood 
friend. Would Rejoice come at once? 

She wired immediately and warmly, and 
set the day. 

A brief call at the Winnings was not a 
success. Kind Auntie Ethel hud washed her 
smooth old hands of her. She was making a 
little offering for the trousseau, which would, 
she said, undoubtedly look very plain and 
crude among all her gorgeous and expensive 
things, and she supposed, rather wistfully, 
that one day she might he making some- 
thing else. |. ? 

“I hope so,” Rejoice said heartily and 
Promptly. “I intend to have a daughter 
with honey-colored skin and blue eves and 
ron-gray hair!’ But she could see that 
this hope of a Little Stranger, proper and 
fitting and womanly though it might he, 
did not have the effect. of bringing her back 
into the fold; it divided them further. 

_ eoice smiled to herself, mounting the 

hilly block to the Bondinis’—poor Auntie 

Ethel, poor Mildred! ‘Fat food in the 
rder, fat dreams in the heart.” 

lhe old doctor, his eves more tragic than 
ever, greeted her and stared at her. 

you are as impossibly happy as you 
look, my child—I did not. think it) could 
appen—vyou ean afford to be merciful to 
MY poor girl,"” 
Of course,” Rejoice answered him sun- 
nily. (Odd, extravagant way of asking her 
to he pleasant to a sick person!) 


envelope. 


HE opera singer was in her frowsy bed, 

her black hair swirlingover the pillow, and 
she wore a harsh Yellow silk thing which had 
doubtless been demoted from a stage cos- 
tume. ‘lhere was, indeed, the look and the 
feel of the stage about the whole room, nbout. 
Emma herself. Rejoice thought, rather 
guiltily, that it. was—intentionally—like the 
last. uct. of La Traviata, The sick woman, 
who had been resting quietly when her 
caller stepped in, now began to cough 
Tackingly, und to make feehle efforts to 

rag herself to a sitting posture. 

Wait!" she commanded. ‘Don’t kiss 
me! Don't touch me until von have heard 
What f have to tell you!” 

Rejoice drow back hastily, with seerct 
relief, . 

The singer, whoa eves were narrowing, 
looked closely at her childhood friencl, 
Clearly taking in the aeq change which had 
wet Wrought in her, body and spirit. 

SO, you're going to he married?’ she 
sneered. “And you're happy, I suppose?” 

Yes, to both) underlined!” suid Rejoice 
cheerfully. 


“You never had 


Duval?’’ a child by Roland 


She produced the question ex- 


Dlosively, like a line from an opera role, and 
ler listener, who had seated herself, almost 
capt from herchair. *Mercifully no, imma.” 

Ata particularly offensive phrase that 
~ She had always detested it.) 


Was .. 


receipt. of self-addressed stamped 


Address: Keeping Well Editor, 
Woman's Home ( ‘ompanion, 3&8] 
Fourth Avenue, New York ( ‘ity. 


C. Miller, M.D. Sent.on receipt of graver and sadder 
self-addressed stamped envelope. crushed. 

6. Health Examination Books “1 wouldn't tell 
and Health Handbook. Sent on Papa who it was. I 


blamed it} on a poor 
devil who'd just died. 
Paps would have 
killed Roland. Some- 
times I --wanted him 
to, but T couldn'’t— 
1 only told him the 
truth now heeause 
I'm going to dic, and I must. make My peace 
with him—with you—with my Cod!" 
Then, with surprising vigor, she sprang 
out of bed, turning the shabby old room 
into a stage as she lashed up and down, 
catching at chairs to steady herself, lean- 
ing against the wall to pant. 

“IT cannot, cannot. die without your for- 
giveness! I cannot—can—not—die!" Sho 
made a wild aria of it. 


RYOICE felt faint and sick. There was 
something in Emma's hysterical striding 
which brought back the day when she had 
skimmed down the hill to the gypsies’ camp 
—" Two talea running side hy aide like two riv- 
ers, diriding, flowing together again at last--—" 
Rejoice gave herself a shake, body and 
brain, stepped quickly after the Italian and 
exught her firmly by her sharp arm. ‘ Look 
here, Emma, I'm sure you shouldn’t work 
yourself up like this, and I'm even surer 
that 1 don’t want to stay and watch you do 
it! There’s nothing whatever for me to 
forgive; it was long before Roland married 
me—hefore he'd even heard of me, and I'm 
afraid I couldn’t think less well of him.” 

The doctor's daughter clutched her sallow 
temples with sallow fingers and groaned 
aloud. “Oh, my God, Joyee, don’t you 
understand? Haven’t IT told you yet? 
Shall I go mad hefore IT die? 

“Listen!” Emma Bondini hissed, taking 
her old friend's unwilling hands into her 
oily grasp. ‘Listen! I pretended to forgive 
him after—it—died. I was a woman of the 
world, T said... sorrow and. suffering 
would enrich my voice, my genius. But | 
planned and I plotted. One day, 1 swore to 
myself, | would he revenged! 

Revenge!" ‘The recitative continued. 
“Ah, but how?) But—how? The question 
was with me always, day and night, night 
and day—at. rehearsal, in my food, beside 
me in my bed. Then, when he was to make 
his first American tour, 1 thought of you.” 

Rejoice felt her detachment leave her and 
a dizzy and sinking nausen taking its place 
.. . Unstendy steps outside her room at the 
Palace Hotel... the grinning bell boy. 

“T told him you were an ugly, meck, 
spiritless little thing who would never make 
him any trouble: } told him vour parents 
were rolling in money! And T told him they 
were hopeless invalids-——dving! At their 
lust gasp! Now, do vou understand?’’ She 
let go of Rejoice so suddenly that she seemed 
to push her backwards, and the next instant 
she had fallen to her knees and was cluteh- 
ing at her friend's skirts. “Oh, forgive me! 
For the love of God—for Mary’s snkhe— 
forgive me!”’ 

Rejoice looked down at the pallid hands 
Which were pawing at her and gently set 
herself free, fighting off the sick faintness 
which threatened her. By a trick of mem- 
ory her flesh seemed to reproduce the claminiy 
contact with the coldly sweating ice-water 
pitcher, her cars the sound of Roland's 
necusing voee—'' He savs—Dr. Bondini 
auvs—that vour father and vour mother are 
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for ¢ full meal 


— then Cook with the Gas Turned Off! 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 


Roast Chicken 


Mashed Potatoes 


Carrots and Peas 
Celery Stuffed with Roquefort Cheese 


Fruit Pudding 


Coffee 


WOULDN'T it require two hours or more of gas to cook a 
meal like this with your present equipment? Can you imagine 
using only 30 minutes gas? Yet today, the Chambers Thermo- 


dome and Insulated 


Oven have made such an accomplish- 


ment a daily possibility for you. 


Think of being able to pie the 
soup, potatoes, carrots and peas on 
the open burner under the Thermo- 
dome and turning off the gas 10 
minutes later. Consider the freedom 
that follows from being able to turn 
off the gas 30 Minutes after you have 
placed the chicken and pudding in 
the Chambers Insulated Oven. 


Complete freedom—for after you 
have turned off the gas there is noth- 
ing else to do! There is nothing to 
worry about when you leave for the 
afternoon—and no pot-watching or 
basting to keep you in the kitchen. 
The process of cooking is completed 
with retained heat—the heat you 
now waste. 


Food cooked in this way has the 
tempting flavor that comes through 
the retention of rich juices and food 
value. It waits ready for serving hot 


even if your dinner be delayed for 
an hour or more. The Chambers 
owner, returning without haste from 
an afternoon of leisure, finds a cool 
pleasant kitchen, and has little to do 
except put dinner on the table. 


Gas bills reduced ; 


With many owners, this new free- 
dom and the deliciously cooked food 
enjoyed through the special features 
of the Chambers Range far outweigh 
the substantial saving effected on gas 
bills. Whether you plan to buy now, 
or later, you will be interested in 
knowing more about this better way 
of cooking. Let us tell you where you 
can see the Chambers features de- 
monstrated, and how, if you wish, 
you can arrange for one of these 
beautiful ranges on an easy Daye 
ment plan. 


Send Coupon For: “Cook with the Gas Turned Off.”? 


| COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 


FIRELESS 


as Range — 


CHAMBERS MFG. CO., Dept. C-10, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Send me your Free Booklet; ‘* Cook with the Gas Turned Of.” 


Nam 


! 


al 
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The Quickest 


Brea 


Quick Quaker 


cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes 
ene is a new Quaker Oats—Quick Quaker. So re- 


member, your grocer now has two styles of Quaker 
Oats: Quick and also regular Quaker Oats—the kind you 
have always known. 


A hot breakfast—quick 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes. It’s 
ready and waiting—steaming, flavory and nutritious—in 
half the time of coffee. Takes scarcely longer than simple 
toasted bread. 

Thus now, regardless of how hurried you may be, you 
can have the world’s premier vigor breakfast, every day. 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. 
The only difference is that the grains are cut before flak- 
ing. Then rolled very thin and partly cooked. 

All the rich Quaker flavor is there. All the luscious- 
ness. All the body-strengthening elements. Made of se- 
lected grains only. The kind from which we get only ten 
pounds of flakes from the bushel. 


Ask for the kind that you prefer—Quick Quaker 
orregularQuakerOats. Butbesure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the label. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
\fedium: 144 pounds; 


- 


Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


_ Quick Quaker _ 


Cooks in 3 to & minutes 


Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 


“A White Stone” 
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liable to live tirenty years!"® She walked to 
the window and flung it open and stood 
there drawing deep breaths, just as Emma's 
father had told her to, years ago, the night 
before her mother’s sofa was moved up- 
stairs. ‘‘This isn’t going to hurt me,’’ she 
told herself. ‘‘It isn’t going to touch me. 
I must be honest-minded. If Emma Bon- 
dini hadn’t done this, where would I be? 
Here in Liberty Street, Auntie to Mildred’s 
children and the intimates’. I’d never have 
known Vivian and the gentleman dog; I'd 
never have gone to Cypress Ranch to be 
born and grow up—”’ A procession formed 
itself swiftly and marched through her 
mind—Chung and Crazy Gabe, Dr. Moun- 
tain, the Demmings, Timothy and Daniel— 
Peter Sharon— And the white stone! 

A loud moan made her face about. Emma 
Bondini had collapsed on the floor in a singu- 
larly graceful attitude, and now she lifted 
her armsin supplication. ‘'Killme,’’ shesaid 
mellowly, ‘kill me, but forgive me first!’’ 

Rejoice made a little detour about her and 
stood in the doorway, looking back. ‘No, 
ikimma,” she said, very quietly, “I say what 
] said before; 1 haven’t anything to forgive. 
If you only knew— Instead, ] ought to 
be grateful, and Iam. 1 do thank you. 
You —'’she caught herself up at the begin- 
ning of a handsome phrase as lyrical as one 
of Eimma’s own, und paused, sensing with 
amusement and with compassion that the 
singer was enormously disappointed at 
having her take itin this fashion. ‘You did 
me in reality a very great kindness,” 
Rejoice finished sedately. ‘* You—sent me 
to gymnasium!” 

Out on the street. she walked briskly, 
atill drawing the long steadying breaths. 

All the way down to Los Gatos, when, for 
a sickened minute her mind crept back to 
the frowsy bedroom, she eaught it) and 
shook it briskly und set it} on fresher and 
cleaner trails, and at last they were running 
close to the elimbing hills which mounted 
on one another's shoulders to reach the 
heights above, and there was the thin black 
line of cypress trees, and her new house, 
wide and Jlow and gracious, on the point of 
the sky-line peninsula. In ten minutes more 
they would be at the station, and Peter 
Sharon would flash up to the platform with 
his long, low car boiling over with little boys 
and dogs. 


BFIOICE EVERS DUVAT and Peter 

Sharon were married just before noon 
on a crisp October day, standing in the 
porch of the new house on the point of 
the sky-line peninsula. 

All the people who had come unbidden to 
Roland's funeral and more beside came to 
his widow’s wedding. 

Timothy and Danicl were to visit the 
young Blades during the period of the 
honeymoon. ‘‘No one, not even the bride, 
knows where we are going,” said Rejoice, 
contentedly. 

Chung was especially cordial to Dr. 
Mountain, though there was still and would 
always be a faint touch of condescension in 
his manner—rather like a great diagnoatician 
to an earnest. young general practitioner. 

Cabriel Tolliver had fiddled softly during 
the ceremony and was now entertaining the 
Blade children with an endless ballad while 
the gentleman dog charged sedately between 
Timothy and Daniel. ‘‘ Well, Gabe,” Dr. 
Mountain regarded him quizzically, ‘‘so 
you’ve quit me, have you?”’ 

He nodded his head solemnly up and 
down like a mechanical toy. ‘Yes. I’m 
sorry, but I had to come back home. I can 
sleep nights now, even when the moon is 
waning because there’s somebody glad up 
here, glad going tosleep and glad wakingup!” 

Peter Sharon and Rejoice rode up the trail 
before the wedding guests had finished 
exploring the big new house and the little 
old one which would be used by Peter as his 
writing place henceforward. ‘'On your 
way!’ said the novelist, waving them off. 
‘“‘The days are beginning to draw in; you 
won't have time for much of a ride. I'll 
look after everything for you.” 

‘‘That’s what you've been doing since the 
first. time you laid eyes on me—and before,”’ 
said Rejoice softly, leaning toward her 
from the saddle. ‘‘As soon as you heard of 
me, you began—”’ 

Her friend’s keen gaze grew soft but she 
gave her a grip like a man’s. ‘Well, I'm 
through with you now as a side line, Mrs. 
Peter Sharon. Now, will you exit laugh- 
ingly before I make an idiot of myself?’’ 

They climbed and climbed, mounting 
steadily for two hours, riding single file in 
the narrow trail, and there was little talk 
between them. The world and the noises of 
the world fell away beneath them, and the 
colors grew stronger and more vivid as they 
rose. When they rode over the tops of the 
tumbling hills toward Loma Prieta the 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


trail widened and she spurred forward and 

came abreast of him. ‘‘I must tell you what 

I tried to do,”’ she said, ‘‘ before I knew that 

you would ever come back.” 

‘ ee always knew that I would come 
ack.”’ 

“Yes. I tried to buy the little pink- 
lidded house—remember? ‘The one looking 
into the sunset? But it was not for sale. 
Shall we ride as far as that to-day? I'd like 
to see it again.”’ 

He nodded. 

She started to say that then they must 
ride the long trail home, the down trail, in 
the dark, but instead she kept silent, smil- 
ing to herself. The comfort, the rest of not 
having to plan, to manage, to worry! The 
trail narrowed; Peter Sharon rode ahead 
once more, and she fell behind contentedly. 

It had come to this, then: she, the plain 
child of the two professional invalids who 
had sat on rented front steps and watched 
her world go by without her, who had been 
poor little Joyce, the uncalled-for letter in 
the post office, hider and pretender in the 
furtive years with Roland Duval, waa a 
happy woman. A rich woman, buying and 
building and bestowing without let or hin- 
drance;a loved woman, and—what counted 
almost more with her—a liked woman. 

Love—heing loved—was the leaping, 
rouring, scarlet and purple and crimson and 
golden flame of an open fire, and being liked 
wus the steady, useful, comfortable, faithful 
warmth of the kitchen stove! Down on her 
knees every hour of her life in thankfulness 
for Peter Sharon, but through and above 
and beyond that joy was the diseovered 
miracle: to exult in a happiness like that, 
and yet to know that she could be happy 
without that happiness: to envisage joy as 
the bright bloom on the crest of « granite 
mountiain which flood or drought, the chang- 
ing seusons and the passing years, might 
tuke away and bring again, or utterly 
destroy: the mountain would stand forever. 

The little long-remembered house seemed 
fairly to float in the deluging stunset. It was 
just as before; the worn ghost of a road 
lending down to the Santa Cruz Highway, 
the shingles weathered to a rosy pink, the 
wild things of the garden belted in by a 
low fence itself so softly grayed and mel- 
lowed that it seemed an integral part of the 
native growth. Kut there was a new note; 
the dull blue shutters at the windows were 
fastened back, and there was a delicste 
spiral of smoke curling out of each chimney. 

“Oh,” Rejoice wailed, “the owners are 
here!”’ 

“Yes,” said Peter Sharon, springing to 
the ground, stepping swiftly to her and 
lifting her down and holding her while the 
sunset poured over them and a canyon bird 
dropped his cool notes gently into the still- 
ness, ‘‘yes, the owners are—here!”’ He 
held her away from him for an instant to 
look into her wide eyes. ‘‘George Blade 
bought it for me the day after you saw it 
and wanted to spend a week in it—‘to 
watch the shadows climbing up the canyon, 
and to make French toast for supper... . 
and to wake with the sun marching over the 
rim of the Dark Hill!’ ”’ 

A green-gray lizard, quicker than quick- 
silver, ran over the doorsill ahead of them, 
made a flashing round of the room and fied 
out again: man had come back to the pink- 
lidded house; the lion and the lizard would 
keep its courts no longer. 


HERE was a primly papered parlor, a tiny 

dining-room, abright kitchen, and, above, 
a chamber with sloping ceilings and blue rose- 
buds on the walls, and a window west and a 
window east; sunset and sunrise. 

‘Are we to stay—now?”’ Rejoice asked on 
the stairs. 

‘‘We are to stay,” said Peter Sharon. 

‘*But—’”' she hesitated, pinkly, on the top 
step, ‘I haven't any—things!’’ Then she 
stepped over the threshold and stood still, 
staring, for it was her own brush and comb 
on the old walnut bureau, her own skirts 
and sweaters in the little wardrobe, her own 
worn book with the stained pages on the 
marble-topped stand beside the bed. 

‘‘The moment we were out of sight,”’ he 
said, meeting her amazement, ‘‘they flew 
by motor up the Highway, and there was 4 
wagon waiting to bring them here.”’ 

‘Dear Hannah Blade,”’ she said un- 
steadily. 

‘‘Dear Hannah Blade,” he gravely agreed, 
‘“‘Now we must go out. again for the last. of 
the sunset—for your shadows, climbing up 
the canyon.” ; 

The gentleman dog was charging wearily 
in the little wild garden, his pink tongue 
hanging. His amber eves darkened at sight 
of them and he rose at once and went to 
them, trving jealously to insert his slim 
body between them. 

{THE END] 
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tage is empty and the young people 
have gone back to school or city, 
there are frequent occasions when 
they like to run out for the week- 
end—and there’s no age limit on 
the appeal of autumn days in the 
country, either! 


just how much food to provide for 
& crowd with outdoor appetites, 
sO # menu list with the quantities 
to be provided for sixteen people 
will be found in the lower corners 
of the page. 
amounts of food listed, you will 
also need one pound of coffee, two 
to three pounds of butter, two 
pounds of sugar, and cocoa and tea 
if you serve them. You will need 
fourteen quarts of milk for the 
three days—three for Saturday, 
eight for Sunday, and three for 
Monday. 

These five meals (which were 
recently tested out at my own 
camp) are planned to make the 
least possible amount of work dur- 
ing the week-end. 
them perfectly 
the weather is mild. 


1 qt. dried beans 
4 lb. pork 
4 Cup molasses 


Pick over beans, cover with c 
and soak Overnight. In 

cover with fresh water, he 
ing water below boiling 
until skins w 
mined by ta 


remove one-fourth-inch 
bottom of bean pot. 

remaining pork every 
cuts one inch deep. 


on — 9 v 
ee 


Orange Marshmallow Frosting trans- 
forms the plainest layer or cup cake 


T BEGINS to look as if there 
would soon be no “closed 
season "’ for week-end parties. 
Even after the summer cot- 


It is frequently a puzzle to know 


In addition to the 


You will find 


Baked Beans 


1 tablespoon salt 

\6 tablespoon 
mustard 

4 cup sugar 


The Quantity List 
Saturday Supper 


Baked Beans 2 quarts 
rown Bread 6 small loaves 
Frankforts 2 pounds 
Quick Mustard Pickle 1 quart 
ttuce 3 heads 
omatoes 3 pounds 
ayonnaise Dressing 1 quart 
ot Biscuits 2 dozen 
arshmallow Cup Cakes 2 dozen, or 
more 


Cocoa, Tea, or Milk 


Sunday Breakfast 


Melons 8 small or 4 large 
Tooked Oat Cereal 1 small package 

ncooked Wheat Cereal 1 package 
Epcooked Corn Cereal 1 package 

2 dozen 

Mocle Turtle Soup 1 large can 

acon 2 pounds 
Coffee Rolls 3 dozen 
Grape Conserve 1 pint 


€cipe on 
Coffee c Mil page 125) 


adapted for picnic meals if 


old water, 
morning, drain, 
at slowly (keep- 
point), and cook 
ill burst—which is best deter- 
king a few beans on the tip of a 
spoon and blowing on them, 
will burst if sufficiently cooked. 
tested must, of course, 
Drain beans. 


when skins 
(Beans thus 
be thrown away.) 
Scald rind of pork, scrape, 
slice and put in 
Cut through rind of 
one-half inch, making 
Put beans in pot and 
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Week-end Menus 


For a party of sixteen 


By ALICE BRADLEY 


Principal of 
Miss Farmer’ s School of Cookery 


bury pork in beans, leaving rind exposed. 
Mix salt, molasses,mustard,and sugar;addone 
cup boiling water, and pour over beans: then 
add enough more boiling water to cover beans. 
Cover bean pot, put in oven, and bake 
slowly six to eight hours, uncovering the last 
hour, that rind may become brown and 
crisp. Add water as needed. 


Boston Brown Bread 


1! ] tablespoon soda 
1}. cups corn meal 114 teaspoons salt 
1},cupsgraham flour 1 cup molasses 

3 cups sour milk 


cups rye meal 


Sirt dry ingredients together, add molasses 
and milk, stir until well mixed, turn into 
greased baking-powder boxes, two-thirds full, 
and steam three and one-half hours. For 
steaming, place mold on trivet in kettle con- 
taining boiling water, allowing water to come 
halfway up around mold, cover closely and 
steam, adding, as needed, more boiling water. 


Quick Mustard Pickle 


“4 cup onion, sliced 
~ CUpS Vinegar 

3 CUpS Waler 

ly cup salt 
Dressing 


1 quart cabbuge, 
shredded 

2 pimientos, cut in 

fine strips 

l large green pepper, 
cut in strips 

Pur vegetables, vinegar, water, and salt in 

large bowl and let stand while making dress- 

ing, or longer if it is more convenient. Bring 

to boiling point, drain, add to the dressing, 


and serve when cold. 


Dressing for Mustard Pickle 


14 cup sugar 1s teaspoon celery 
6 tablespoons flour sult 
114 tablespoons 1 cup cold water 
mustard l cup hot vinegar 
C 


ly teaspoon turmeric abbaye mixture 


Mix in top of double boiler sugar, flour, and 


The trick in making Marshmallow 
Frosting is to place the pan in ice water 


seasonings. Add cold water slowly 
and then add hot vinegar, stirring 
until smooth. Stir over hot water 
until thick, cover, and cook ten 
minutes. Add cabbage mixture, 
and simmer five minutes. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


2 teaspoons mustard 

2 teaspoons sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

lew grains cayenne 

4 egg yolks 

Ls cup vinegar 

3 cups salad oil 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 

14 cup boiling water 

rr mustard, sugar, salt, and 
cayenne into bowl. Add egg yolks, 
mix well, and add vinegar, stirring 
constantly. Add three teaspoons 
oul a drop at a time, beating con- 
stantly. Then while beating, add 
the salad oil one teaspoon at a 
timeuntil mixture begins to thicken. 
When very thick, add lemon juice 
and boiling water and add remain- 
ing oil rapidly. The whole process 
should take about seven minutes. 


— 
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Marshmallow Cup Cakes 
14 cup shorten- 2 tablespoons baking 
ing powder 
2 cups sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
114% cups milk 2 teaspoons orange 
2 eggs extract 
4 cups flour Grated rind 2 oranges 
CREAM shortening, add sugar slowly, 


beating well. Add beaten egg and milk 
alternately with flour, baking powder, and 
salt sifted together. Add flavoring and 
grated orange rind; mix well. Bake in 
greased and floured individual cake tins in 
moderate oven (375 degrees F.) fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Cover with Orange Marsh- 
mallow Frosting. 


Orange Marshmallow Frosting 


@ teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons ] 
1 teaspoon orange 


gelatin 


8¢ cup cold water extract. 
14 cup boiling water Few gratings orange 
2! rind 


4, CUPS SUgar | 
; teaspoon cream of Orange color paste 
tartar 2 egg whites 


al | 


4 
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The Quantity List 


Sunday Dinner 


'@ ham, 7 pounds — 


Baked Ham 


Raisin Sauce 1 pint 
Baked Potatoes a Peer 
inach 2 quarts 
at Bread Left from Saturday 
Apple Pie 3 or 4 pies 
Cheese '» pound 
Cofiec 


Sunday Supper 


Peanut Bread 2 loaves 
Tuna Fish Salad 2 large cans 
Lettuce and Tomatoes’ Left overs 
Chocolate Cookies 4 dozen or more 
Plums (fresh or stewed) 1 basket 
Olives 1 pint 

Cocoa or Tea (hot or iced) 


Monday Breakfast 


114 dozen 
Left from Sunday 
Left overs 


Bananas 

Cereal 

Brown Bread, Cream 
Toast or Toasted Rolls 
Ham, sliced and sautéd Left from Sunday 
Doughnuts ‘ 2 dozen 

Cocoa, Milk, or Coffee 
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Coit Ne eae ITS OUT 
NOTE: Epilation (the ZIP process) is the method by 
which the hair root is lifled out of the hair follicle. 
Each lime this method is applied the growth is further 
checked. The fact that the hair is not only OFF but 
also OUT from urder the skin has prompled the 
stalement—IT'S OFF because IT’S OUT. 


VW/HEREVER you have unwanted hair, 
on the back of the neck, face, arms, 
underarms, body or limbs, ZIP eliminates it 
with astounding effectiveness. 
What joy in seeing that it is actually possible to gently 
lift out the hairs with the roots hundreds in an iotent. 
and check the growth, painlessly and harmlessly! 
Use ZIP once, and you will never resort to 
ordinary surface hair depilatories, the razor or 
electrolysis. You can oe it to yourself or 
adin 


follow the advice of actresses and 
professionals who weconetioaiad ZIP so highly. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE — on money-back basis 
Ask at Your Beauty Shop or Toilet Goods Counter. 
Treatment or Free Demonstration at my Salon. 


MADAME BERTHE, S62 Fifth Ave. (Ent. on 46 St.), N.Y. 
o= ae PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME 6m & ome oee 


MADAME BERTHE. Specialist 
Dept 997, 562 Fitth Ave., New York 


Please send me FREE samples of your Massage Cpe and 
Pace Powder, and your Free k, “‘ Beauty's Greatest Secret. "" 
in which leading actresses tell how to be boas ful by using . 
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TSO PeeCeESOTORe TH Pers eD ee gb O CSCC E 


COLORLESS 
IDEAL LIQUID DEODORANT 


(Contains no staining artificial colors.) 
She Knows She Will Be 
Popular This Evening 


She has been invited by the man she adores, She has spent 
days thinking about this important event and has sought 
very means for making herself more attractive. _ But with 
all her charm, she must particularly avoid any offense that 
might accompany dancing in a heated ball-room. 

She has no fears, however. She knows that AB-SCENT 
will not only remedy excessive perspiration but will also 
destroy all odors. 

AB-SCENT, formulated by a physician, and absolutely 
harmless, corrects the condition of which you yourself may 
be unconscious, and does not burn, itch or irritate. Ideal 
for personal use. It is used by men and women for pre- 
venting unclean armpits and perspired feet, 

All good stores or ty mail in plain wrapper 50c 
Prepared by the makers of ZIP 
— a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

EAN JORDEAU, INC. ; 

‘ Dept. 8W, 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Enclosed find one dime. Please send liberal trial bottle 
of AB-SCENT and eamples of our Massage Cream and 
Face Powder. (PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME) 
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ERE, beneath Sas 
the wide-spread 
arms of the Greek cross, 

Sasha felt a sense of protection. 
The scene with Nicolai, his impetuous plea 
that she go south with him, the crushing strength | 
of his arms as he sought to force her acyuiescence Fea 
—it all seemed like an unpleasant dream. 


Nicolai held nothing sacred. The very cross under 
which she now sat showed bullet holes; Nicolai had used 
it for a target. Nothing was sacred to him—she knew it 
now-~not even their friendship of a lifetime. 


And what of the debt, now that Martin Nash was 
dead, that she owed his son, Nicolai. Before this Sasha 
felt no uneasiness ; now she longed intensely to free herself 


of the obligation at once. If only she could find the 
Mask of Jade! 


Start Barrett Willoughby’s gripping serial novel of 
Alaska inthe October issue of THE AMERICAN MaGazIneE! 


Worry, the Great Indoor Sport 


H. I. Phillips admits that he is the world’s leading Pre: iature 
Bridge-Crosser. Read his side-splitting story about how he crosses 
his bridges before they are even built! 


And then there is Irving Bacheller’s superb article, “My Greatest 
Possession.” It will restore your faith in your fellow men and in 
yourself—and it will help you to see that side of life most worth 
looking at. Also, there is a love story by Wilbur Hall; and an 
exceedingly interesting article about Uncle Sam’s ‘Conscience 
Fund.” 


In fact, there is as much entertainment and interest packed 
into the October AMERICAN MAGAZINE as you will be able to read 
in a month. Get your copy to-day! 


he October 


merican 


25 cents acopy - + $2.50 a year 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
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SOAK gelatin in one-fourth cup cold water; 
when water is absorbed, add boiling water 
and stir until dissolved. Add one-half cup 
sugar, cream of tartar, salt, and orange ex- 
tract, rind, and color paste to make the de- 
sired tint. Allow it to cool but not to set. 
Put in saucepan two cups sugar and one-half 
cup water; stir until sugar is dissolved and 
bring to boiling point. Boil to 238 degrees 
I’. or until it spins a long thread. Add 
slowly to egg whites beaten stiff, beating 
constantly. Add dissolved gelatin slowly, 
placing pan in pan of ice water, and beat 
until stiff enough to hold its shape. One 
package of sweetened and flavored orange 
gelatin dissolved in one-half cup boiling 
water may be substituted for the gelatin 
mixture described above. 


Scrambled Eggs with Mock Turtle Soup 


2 tablespoons butter 6 eggs 
14 cup mock turtle 14 teaspoon salt 
soup 


Meur butter, add soup and, when hot. add 
eggs beaten slightly with salt. As eggs cook, 
stir and scrape from bottom of pan until the 
whole mass is creamy. Four times this 
recipe will be necessary or part of the eggs 
may be prepared as above, and the re- 
mainder plain scrambled for those who may 
not like them with the mock turtle soup. 


Paked Ham with Raisin Sauce 


THE half ham may be baked as suggested 
in the Woman’s Home Companion for 
March 1924 or it may be boiled in the fire- 
less cooker if that is more convenient. 
Serve it cut in thin slices with the hot sauce. 


Raisin Sauce 
1 cup sugar <3 teaspoon salt 
Lé cup water g teaspoon pepper 
1 cup raisins 4 teaspoon clove 


2 tablespoons butter Few grains mace 

3tablespoonsvinegar 1 glass jelly, currant 

lg tablespoon Wor- or grape 
cestershire sauce 


IN seucepan put sugar and water and 
bring to boiling point, add remaining in- 
gredients and cook five minutes or until jelly 
is dissolved. This may be mixed at any 
time and heated before serving. 


Peanut Bread 


3f cup cold water 1}¥ teaspoons baking 
1; cup brown sugar powder 


1; cup molasses ?/{ teaspoon soda 
1 cup milk 2 cups graham flour 
1 cup bread flour 34 cup peanuts 


Pour water over brown sugar, stir, and 
add molasses and milk. Sift together dry 
ingredients and add graham flour unsifted. 
Combine mixtures, and add chopped pea- 
nuts. Bake in a greased bread pun from one 
and one-half to two hours in a slow oven or 
at 325 degrees F. 


Chocolate Cookies 
1 cup shortening 3 cups pastry flour 
15 cup sugar 21 teaspoons baking 
2 squares chocolate or powder 
15 cup cocoa 14 teaspoon salt 
2 exgs Confectioners’ Sugar 
4 tablespoons milk Icing 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Work shortening until creamy, and add 
the sugar gradually. Then add chocolate, 
melted over hot water. or cocoa. Mix 
thoroughly, add eggs slightly beaten, milk, 
and vanilla. Sift together the dry ingredi- 
ents and add slowly to first mixture. When 
well-mixed chill thoroughly. Roll a small 
portion at a time as thin as possible. Shape 
with a small cutter and bake ten minutes at 
350 degrees F. When cool, put two cookies 
tugether with icing. 


Con ‘ectioners’ Sugar Icing 


1 tablespoon butter 14 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup confectioners’ Hot water 
sugar 


CreEAM butter and add_ confectioners’ 
sugar gradually, vanilla, and hot water a few 
drops at a time until of the consistency to 
spread. It should be a thick icing and not a 
thin, runny icing. 


Cocoa 
3 quarts milk 4 cup sugar 
44 cup cocoa x teaspoon salt 


2 cups boiling water 


ScaLp milk. Mix cocoa, sugar, and salt 
and add boiling water slowly. Whensmooth, 
stir and boil five minutes. Add to scalded 
milk and beat with egg beater until froth 
forms on top. 
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Your Bissell’s 
daily dozen 


A dozen times a day, there's work for the 
Bissell. Litter, crumbs, dust—the Bissell 
whisks them up in no time. 


Then, when necessary, just a pressure of 
the thumb and the dirt is emptied. So 
easy—no wonder no other cleaning de- 
vice can take Bissell’s place. 


For millions of women, year in and year 
out, the Bissell is thedaily stand by. Keeps 
rugs bright and neat between cleaning days. 
The famous “‘Cyco” Ball Bearings of the Bissell 
provide for ten or fifteen years of superlative serv- 


ice. Many women say more. That's why Bissell's 
is a household name. 


**Cyco” Ball Bearing Bissells at around $5 or $6. 
other A rachel for less: Play-size (Toy) Bissells for 
a few dimes. At furniture, hardware, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL 


APE SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, HICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 
~ Emplies ) “Zi fi ~~ a thumb 
witha \ st este / pressure 
ptt Corner Your Pictures-atbum 


Ml / enjoy them always. 
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¢ No Paste, No Fold way to mount . 
10 Kodak Prints. A dime brings 100 & 
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4OO pept. 35-K, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 


The 


nicest way 


to keep bobbed hair 
trim and pretty isto 


eet bob & h aveapairot Brown 
_ nart & Sharpe clippers 


S | of your own. Any- 


one can use them. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Please sea me a free copy of the new 
booklet, “Keeping the Smart Bob SMART”. 
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Are you sure that ALL the 
danger spots are kept germ-free? 


oF (1) about the door knobs and door 
jambs—favorite lodging places for germs 
because touched so often by hands, little and 
big? What about the cracks in the floor, 
catching the dust and germs that feee drag in 
from the street? What of the scores of tiny : 
corners and crevices where the friendly sun- 
shine cannot reach to cleanse and purify? 


All those places must be sa as germ-free 
as possible if every member of your family 1s 
to be effectively safeguarded against the at- 
tacks of disease-carrying bacteria within the 
home. It is not enough to disinfect just the 


few conspicuous danger spots—toilet bowl, Free booklet— 
drain pipes, garbage pail. a helpful guide to 
pete rere P better, safer cleaning 
Microscopic examination of a new cloth IT GIVES complete informa- 


tion about che many house- 
bold and other uses of 
“*Lysol’’ Disinfectanc. It exe 
plains in detail che correct 
solution aod methods of use 
for cleaning floors aod rugs, 
woodwork and door kaobs; 
in the kitchen; ia the bath- 
room, etc. Ie bas helped 
thousands of careful bouse- 
wives. Sead now for copy, 


used with soap and water for general cleaning 
purposes for only one week, revealed 9,000,- 
ooo germs or bacteria on the cloth. That 
shows the ineffectiveness of old-fashioned 
cleaning methods. Yet there is a simple, 
easy way to kill those dangerous, invisible 
germs. 


This cleaning solution has 
germ-killing power 


Just put a few drops of ‘Lysol’ Disinfectant in your 
cleaning water—everytime and everywhere you clean. Dip 
your cloth, broom, mop or brush in this solution. Wash, 
scrub, cleanse surfaces with it everywhere. Then you 
will have germ-free cleanliness in every part of your 
house—without a particle of extra work or bother! 

Because of its soapy nature, ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant also 
helps to clean as it disinfects. It is economical; two 
teaspoons in a quart of water make a thoroughly effec- 
tive solution. Be sure you get genuine “‘Lysol’’ Disinfect- 
ant. All druggists have it. 


Manufactured only by 
LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW York City 


Sole Distributors: Use “Lysol” Disin- 


fectant in all your 


LeHn & Fink, Inc., New York cleantiaqwarer 


Consdion Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toroato 


; t 
) LEHN & FINK, INC. 

Dept. Fo13, 635 Greenwich Street, New York City 
| Mail me, witbout charge, 2 copy of the “Lysol” | 
| booklet. [ 
| 
| 
| 
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GLASSWARE FROM R, HH, MACY 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


The grape-holder, which also makes a good vase, 18 of bluish glass, charm- 
ingly engraved, and the fruit plate and Venetian fingerbowl are green 


Fresh From the Arbor 


Making the most out of the seasonable grape 


N SOME cook- 

books there is a 

dearth of recipes 
calling for grapes, and 
yet a search and some 
experimental work re- 
veal many ways in which grapes and grape 
juice may enter into the family dietary. 

To keep fresh grapes, place the bunches 
carefully on wire racks in one layer and 
leave in a cool cellar. They will keep for 
some weeks after they have been picked. 

Another way of keeping them is to cover 
the end of each stem where the bunch was 
cut from the vine as soon as possible after 
picking, with a bit of sealing wax melted 
over a flame. Pack the grapes in a wooden 
box with a layer of cotton batting between 
the layers of grapes. 

There is a real art in serving grapes at- 
tractively. A method so old that it is really 
delightfully new to us is illustrated at the 
top of the page. The golden age of Italy 
was famous for its art, but household con- 
veniences, such as running water, were, alas, 
conspicuous by their absence. The mar- 
chesas couldn’t hold a bunch of grapes 
under the cold water tap, so they used 
deep glass containers like the one above. 

That the old custom is returning to favor 
is proved by the practice of a well-known 
London hotel, where the waiters pass the 
grapes immersed in sparkling water in one 
of these deep jars. Each guest is expected 
to lift the bunch by its stem and snip off 
with the grape scissors as much as he wants. 
The Gift Editor, by the way, will be glad to 
tell you the prices of the glassware shown 
here. 


Grape Juice 


Agnes Collins’ Grape Juice—Wash one cup 
grapes, put in a quart jar, add one-half cup 
sugar, fill jar with boiling water, adjust new 
rubbers and seal. This will not need di- 
luting when served as a beverage. 


Grape Juice—Wash grapes, remove from 
stems, put a layer in large kettle, erush, add 
more grapes, and crush them until kettle is 
almost filled, or supply is used. Heat 
slowly to the simmering point, or not over 
185 degrees F. For a small amount of 
grapes use a double boiler. With a large 
amount have a low heat and stir frequently 
to prevent burning. Turn into double 
thickness of cheesecloth placed over a 
strainer in a large bowl. Gather the cor- 
ners together and drain. Reheat juice to 
boiling point and turn into sterilized jars, 
put on new rubbers or covers and seal; or, 
better still, put into jars, adjust rubbers, 
partially seal and put in kettle of boiling 
water and process for thirty minutes at a 
temperature of 180 degrees F. Note that 
this is 32 degrees below boiling point. A 
thermometer should be used. By this 
method the flavor is superior to that of juice 


By ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal of 
Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


that has cooked at 
boiling point. Bottles 
with new corks may be 
used instead of glass 
jars, but corks should 
be pressed in as tight- 
ly as possible after processing the grape 
juice, and it is well to dip the ends of the 
corks, when bottles are cool, into melted 
sealing wax or in a mixture of equal parts of 
rosin and beeswax. Sugar may be added 
to the juice in any desired amounts before 
sealing, one cup sugar to one gallon juice. 

If a juice free from sediment is desired it 
should stand in a cool place for a few hours 
before being bottled, and then be poured 
gently or siphoned from the dregs. 

For a light-colored juice, crush the grapes 
and squeeze through cheesecloth without 
cooking. Heat the juice to a temperature 
below 200 degrees F. If no thermometer 
is available, heat it until it steams and then 
remove from the fire before it is allowed to 
boil. Leave to settle for twenty-four hours. 
pour carefully from the sediment and 
strain through a cloth strainer. 

The sediment left in the receptacle which 
contained the juice and the pulp left in the 
jelly bag may be returned to the kettle with 
water to cover the pulp and cooked for 
fifteen minutes, aguin drained and after 
being boiled down may be used for jelly. 


Grape Juice and Ginger Ale—Put equal 
amounts of grape juice and ginger ale in 
tall glasses, half filled with crushed ice. 
Garnish with two mint leaves. 


Grape Juice Pineapple Punch—Boil one cup 
sugur and two cups water five minutes, 
add one cup crushed pineapple, the juice 
of two lemons, and two cups grape juice. 
Pour over a block of ice hollowed on top 
with a hot iron. Fill the hollow with 
whole grapes and pieces of pineapple. 
Just before serving add one pint plain or 
charged water. 


Grape Jelly, Jams, and Preserves 


Grape Jelly—Prepare grapes as for Grape 
Juice, letting the grapes boil gently for 
thirty minutes after being thoroughly 
mashed. They may be wild or cultivated, 
ripe or green, as preferred. Drain through 
double thickness of cheesecloth and test for 
pectin as follows: 


Pectin Test—To one tablespoon drained 
fruit juice add one tablespoon alcohol. Stir 
and let stand, watching closely, until pre- 
cipitate forms. If mixture is cloudy all 
through and precipitate is heavy, use equal 
amounts of fruit juice and sugar in the jelly. 
If the upper fourth of mixture is clear an 

lower three-fourths is cloudy and full of the 
precipitate, use three-fourths as much sugar 
as juice. If the upper third of the mixture 18 
clear and the [conTINUED on PAGE 125] 
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POHLSON Two GETS 
i Realistic Hung by 
Parrots ; 
Decorated ; Silk 
who hang in Cords 
their perches 


and make gay 
little curtain 
pulls for gun- 
parlor, nursery 
or any room where a 
bit of color is desired. 
Number 4931, Pair 3.85 


[t has been our miasion to take away the every-day-neas of 
housekeeping by ronking the ‘‘useful things attractive." It 
toakes fun of work-when utilities are Pretty. hia meta] tray 


FOR 


SALADS 


EGG 
SLICER 


No. 4079 
it will cut the egg into even slices for salada or sandwiches. Also 
celal for cutting beets and potatoes for salads. Those wi o uLe 
0 would wot keep Houne « ithout this ever yday use ful my ticle. 
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FRENCH FRIED 


Otatoes quickly in ever 
“Pering vegetables and f 


ruits 
y home. No. 4408, Fostpaid $1 


rips all at one time Also useful 
salads, «a Weicume gilt in 


fe " 
Ou. 
are pnly a fow of Several hundred gifts fus- 


trated in the ¢ Cheat, Sen for your copy to- 
and learn how delightfully satiaf, tory it te to 
wale your selections from The House cf Thoughtful 
gift carries with it @ gUerantece 
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A Sure Way “ 
to End Dandruff 


. Cre 18 One sure way that never fails 
.0 Temove dandruff completely, and that 
13 lve it. Then you destroy it 
To do this, just apply a little 
‘quid Arvon at night before retiring; 
2 enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
(t in Gently with the finger tips. 

Y morning, most if ‘not all, of your 
gone, and two or three 


eraee Stop instantly, and your hair 
dic lustrous, glossy, ‘silky and soft, 
4nd look and feel a hundred times better. 
Mi can get Liquid Arvon atany drug store and 
UF ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
Simple remedy has hever been known to fail. 


a LIQUI D ARVON $02 
re a> 


Fresh From the 
Arbor 
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lower two thirds is cloudy use two thirds 
as much 


ture or more than half of it is clear, you 
Either wood alcohol or denatured alcohol 


be tasted and should be thrown away the 
minute the test is completed. 


To continue uith the Grape J elly—Measure 
the juice, put in preserving kettle, and boil 

ve minutes. Add required amount of 

eated sugar, boil three minutes, skim, and 
pour into sterilized glasses. Place in a 
sunny window. When firm, cover with 
melted paraffin and with tin or paper covers 
and store in a cool, dry place. 


Spiced Jelly—Wash one peck wild grapes 
remove stems and put in preserving kettle 
With one quart Vinegar, one-quarter cup 
Whole cloves and one-quarter cup stick cin- 
hamon, and cook until grapes are soft. 
Strain through double cheesecloth ora jelly 
bag and boil liquid twenty minutes. Add 
six pounds heated sugar, boil five minutes, 
and turn into heated glasses, 


Grape Jelly with ¢ ‘ommercial Pectin—Put in 
arge saucepan three cups grape juice, add 
five and one-fourth cups sugar, stir and 
bring to boiling point. Add one seant. cup 
commercial pectin, stir and boil one minute, 
remove from fire, skim, and pour into ater- 
ilized glasses. Cover with melted purzffin 
and let. stand until thoroughly cold. Pour 
over one tablespoon melted paraffin and 
turn each glass to make a complete seal 
around the edge. 

Grape Butler—Press cooked grape pulp 
through a strainer to remove seeds and 
skins, Measure, add one half as much 
sugar, and cook until thick, stirring fre- 
auenuly. Pour into sterilized glasses and 
seal. 

Grape Marmalade or Ja m—Wash grapes, re- 
move stems, and separate pulp from akina, 
Put. pulp in saucepan and cook slowly until 
seeds separate easily, then rub through 2 
fine sieve. Measure pulp, add an equal 
measure of sugar, and cook slowly thirty 
minutes, stirring frequently to prevent 
burning. Put in crock or sterilized jars. 
Spiced Gra pes—Prepare pulp ag in preced- 
ing recipe using six pounds of grapes. Put 
sifted pulp and skins in kettle with six cups 
sugar and one and one-half cups vinegar. 
Tie in a cheesecloth bag one-fourth cup 
whole spices, using cinnamon, cloves, and 
allspice, add to the grapes, and cook until 
mixture is thick and jelly-like. Remove 
spices and pour the grape mixture into 
sterilized glasses. 


Grape Conserve or Gumbo—Prepare grape 
pulp and skins as in Grape Marmalade 
using four pounds Rrapes. Add one orange 
cut in very thin slices, three-fourths pound 
seeded raisins, and four cups sugar. C'ook 
until skins are tender and mixture is of the 
consistency of marmalade. 


Grape Conserre with Nuts—Make Grapo 
Conserve, adding one-half cup walnut meats 
after removing mixture from the stove. 


Green Grape Preserre—Cut green grapes in 
halves and remove seeds. Measure and add 
an equal amount of sugar. Cook gently, 
stirring frequently until of jelly-like consist- 
ency. Pour into sterilized jars and seal. 


Grape Desserts 
2 tablespoons 14 cup sugar 
gelatin “ew grains salt 
1f cup cold water 3 tablespoons 
1 cup boiling water lemon juice 


1 cup grape juice 


Soak gelatin in cold water and dissolve in 
boiling water. Add remaining ingredients, 
mold, and serve with whipped cream or 
boiled custard. 


Grape and Orange Jelly—Make like Grape 
Jelly Mold, using only one-half cup boiling 
water and add one-half cup orange juice. 


Grape Sponge—Beat Grape Jelly Mold, or 
Grape and Orange Jelly when it begins to 
stiffen. When very light mold, chill, and 
serve, 

Grape Snow—To Grape Sponge add two 
egg whites beaten stiff and beat thoroughly 
before molding. 


Plain Grape Ice—Stem and wash two quarts 


of grapes, place in purée sieve lined with 
cheesecloth and press out Juice with wooden 
masher. ‘Then twist corners of cheesecloth 
together and squeeze out. as much Juice as 
possible; there should be three and one- 
half cups. ‘Yo grape juice add juice of three 
lemons and two and two-thirds cups pow- 
dered sugar. Freeze like ice cream. 


— made by the makers 
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A treat for your palate — 
a threat for your gums 


ET’S FACE frankly the facts 
about these soft foods that 
we relish so keenly, 

They please our palates, but 
they give nostimulation to our 
gums—no work to our teeth, 
And it’s lack of stimulation 
that we well can blame for the 
troubles we have with our 
gums today, 


Gums, to remain healthy 
and hard, need a lively circula- 
tion of the blood within their 
walls. The work and massage 
derived from the mastication 
of coarse food once gave this, 
But the rich, creamy concoc- 
tions with which we regale our 
palates today rob our gums of 
that mechanical stimulation, 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


Ipana Tooth Paste is a denti- 
fricethat stimulates yourgums 
as well as cleans your teeth. 
For Ipana contains ziratol, an 
antiseptic and hemostatic 
known and trusted by dentists 
throughout the country. The 
presence of ziratol gives Ipana 
the power to aid in the toning 
and healing of soft or bleeding 


gums. 
Dentists recommend it 


That is why thousands of 
dentists now use and recom- 
mend Ipana to patients who 
wish to avoid the troubles that 
follow in the train of the “pink 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


of Sal Hepatica 


toothbrush.” Many practition- 
ers direct a daily massage of 
the gums with Ipana after the 
regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency 
tobesoft ortendertothe brush, 
go to the drug store today and 
buy your first tube of Ipana. 
Before youhave finished using 
it, you cannot fail to note the 
difference, the improvement, 
And you will be delighted 
with its fine, grit-free con- 
sistency, its delicious flavor 
and its clean taste, 


A trial tube, enough to last 
you for ten days, will be 
sent gladly tf you will for- 
ward coupon below, 


42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 

Name Pepi teeb eee vetececetesalcwoedloccuauue'd 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. A10 


| 
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An Idea your baby 


will welcome— 


The daily 
. “Powder Bath” 
| with Johnson’s 


\ During the Johnson & 
\ Johnson “Baby Health Sur- 
) vey,” hundreds of mothers 
/ told us about these daily 

“powder baths” that kept 
\ their babies happy and 
/ healthy. They explained that 
| Johnson’s prevents chapping, 
\ and should always be used in 
| cold weather after baby’s reg- 
/ ularbath. Also that Johnson’s 
' dries up moisture—allays an- 
\ mnoying itching—and is good 
\ for rashes and scratchy spots. 
/ Physicians and nurses endorse 

this pure, beneficial powder. 


\ More and more, mothers 
are learning that frequent 
powdering of baby’s tender 
skin is as important in fall 
and winter as during the hot 
weather, 


Use Johnson’s Baby Powder 
on your baby. Then baby will 
not fuss and fret so much— 
it will take more restful naps 
and enjoy the skin comfort 
that is every baby’s birthright. 


— 


‘| YOUR DRUGGIST 
IS MORE THAN 
A MERCHANT— 


4} He will supply you 


: with Johnson's. He 
+ 4 
5 von cae: meant 
¢ »~s 
TOWET i 
ook 


renders a service 
which means conven- 
jience and safety to you 
and to others in your 
community—a service 
which merits increased 
patronage. 


TRY THE DRUG 
STORE FIRST 


60000 800 46 6.0.09 808 
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The Gingerbread Boy 


What happened when Polly missed the picnic 
and made the Saturday morning cookies 


By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


@ OLLY and Peter had 
to stay home one 
Saturday when 
Mother was ill. 


Mother said, 
‘‘Polly take my 
place in the kitchen, 
please, and Peter, 
you must amuse the 
baby.” 

Polly went down-stairs and put on her 
little all-over apron, and sat down on the 
kitchen stool. 

She sighed, ‘‘Oh, dear, something always 
happens On a sunny Saturday when I want 
to play. We have to miss the school picnic 
to-day, but maybe something nice will hap- 
pen!” 

Suddenly the dimples began to play hide 
and seek upon her face, for all at once she 
could hear an airy, fairy voice which was 
calling: 


‘Little Miss Fairy Help-You-Out, 
Blithe and jolly beyond a doubt, 
Will introduce with the greatest joy. 
The frisky, funny Gingerbread Boy!” 


“Who are you?”’ 
cried Polly. 


boy, and before she could say a word, out 
he jumped and sat down on the ice box, 
fanning himself with a geranium leaf. 

He said in a jolly way: 


“It’s warm in that oven, goodness knows: 
1 don’t want to melt my eyes and toes!” 


Polly said, ‘‘I must go and eall Peter. I 
must introduce him tothe Gingerbread Boy!” 

All this time Peter had been thinking 
about the pienic, but he tried to amuse the 
baby by playing hall, and Fairy Help-You- 
Out had whispered to him: 


“‘T will help the boys to-day, 
When they have no time for play. 
1 will visit you a while, 
If you even try to smile.” 


Peter and the baby laughed at the little 
fairy song and pretended that the fairy was 
on the window sill playing with them. 

At this very minute in came Polly to tell 
about the Gingerbread Boy. 

To their surprise the GingerbreadBoy said, 


“Tf you will eat my hands and feet, 
You'll find you’ve something very sweet." 


“Oh, oh,”’ eried 


She looked high 
and low, but no one 
was to be seen. 

Polly smiled 
again and said, ‘I 
have a@ new apron 
that I was going to 
wear to the picnic.” 

‘The better to 
cook with, my 
dear,’”’ said a sugary 
voice. 

Polly looked 
about but could not 
see the Gingerbread 
Boy, though she felt 
sure he had spoken. 

Polly said, ‘‘I will 
make some ginger- 
bread cookies and 
see what comes of 
it.” 

Polly began to 
mix the cookies. 

Then the most wonderful thing happened! 

The little rolling-pin that Polly was using 
turned to gold, and my! how it did roll out 
those gingerbread cookies, and the cutter 
turned to gold and cut them out into queer 
shapes and sizes! 

The currants jumped upon the cookies, 
making funny faces upon them! 

The cookies hopped into the pans, and 
all Polly had to do was to set them in the 
oven to bake. 

She was so happy she swept the kitchen 
and washed the dishes, and would have 
forgotten the cookies I am sure if she had 
not heard a voice calling: 


““Try to think what you're about, 
Better take the cookies out, 
Someone’s tapping at the door, 
Of the oven as before!”’ 


Sure enough, Polly heard a rapping, 
tapping, and when she opened the oven 
door she heard the cookies call in a happy 
chorus: 


‘We're brown and pretty a; any toy, 
Hurrah, hurrah, for the Gingerbread Boy!”’ 


As Polly took the cookies out of the pan 
she saw that one was shaped like a regular 


The Gingerbread Boy sat down on the ice- 
box and fanned himself with a geranium leaf 


the children, ‘‘it 
would not, be polite 
to eat you!” But 
all this time they 
erept nearer and 
nearer! 

The Gingerbread 
Boy said: 


“Come, nibble my 
fingers; come nib- 
ble my toes; 

+] 

I can run—that’s 
the way the Fairy 
"Tale goes.” 


Peter nibbled his 
toes, and Polly nib- 
bled his fingers, and 
the baby stood by 
and clapped his 
hands with delight. 

The Gingerbread 
Boy said: 


‘‘Molasses was put in to sweeten, to sweeten, 
And I was made to be eaten, yes, eaten!”’ 


The children nibbled away until only the 
Gingerbread Boy's voice was left, but he 
sang gayly: 


‘ To be happy and good I try, 
Dear boys and girls, good-by, good-by!”’ 


. 


Soon he was all gone. 

All this time the gingerbread cookies 
looked out of their large curranty eves, and 
Fairy Help-You-Out came into the kitchen 
and whispered into Polly’s ear and Peter's 
ear and the baby’s ear something about a 
picnic. 

The children clapped their hands with 
delight, as three little baskets sailed down 
on the kitchen floor. 

Each basket was full of good things to 
eat, and the baby’s basket had a bottle of 
milk in it, of course. 

So they had a fine pienie right at home 
and heard Fairy Help-You-Out singing: 


**Now I'll have to go away, 
I'll come back some other day.’’ 


The cookies ran and hopped into the baking-pans 
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Children Love Music 


When Taught THIS Way 


PARENTS ~ Do You Know... 


WHY so many children dislike to take their music 
lessons? Why they protest against practice instead 
of striving to make progress? Why they fail to 
learn music as easily as they learn arithmetic? 
Do you know that the study of music can be 
made of fascinating interest to the child? Do you 
know that the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
is a standardized text work for the study of music 
—that these lessons are given by the classroom 
method as well as individual instruction—and are 
taught only by competent and experienced music 
teachers who have passed rigid examinations? 


All these and many more questions are answered 
and explained in a 32-page book “Winning the 
Child to Music.” This book is so enlightening, 
interesting and valuable that it should be in the 
hands of all parents who have the interest of their 
child at heart. It will be sent free on request— 
together with the name and address of the nearest 


Certificated Teacher of the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Write today for this FREE book which 
will guide you on the right road to a 
real musical education for your child. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
4542 Olive Street e ° ° ° Se. Louss, Mo. 


Maternity 


ANE BRYANT Mater- got VLE B00 
nity Clothes enable you sia 
to dress stylishly duringall 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Latest modes, designed to 
conceal condition. Sim- 
ple adjustments provide 
expansion. Low prices. 


Style Book FREE 


New Style Book showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts, Corsets for 
Maternity Wear. Write today, 


fune Bryant evn 


Robinson's Barley Babes 


Delicate Infants 


cannot always digest the food 
supplied by nature. When 
Mother’s Milk is deficient, 
either in quality or quantity, 
a substitute must be found. 
One of the best substitutes for 
Mother's Milk is cow's milk diluted 
with barley water made from 
Robinson’s ‘‘Patent” Barley. 


FREE: Write for booklet of interest 
to Mothers and Expectant Mothers. 


j. & j. eee. Sri Led. 
t. E-B- 

90 West Broadway, New York [, 
BR 
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oing on three — 


JAY PETER OLWYLER, cn 6f Mr. and Mrs. John Ofyler, 11 Chester St, Mt. Vernon, N.Y, 


Baby’s Welfare is an authoritative 
guide prepared by a physician for 
young mothers. Send for a free copy. 


ordengs 
EAGLE BRAND 


oing strong 


HIS ts the second chapter of a continued 

Sstory—the story of little Jay Peter Olwy- 

ler’s life. The first chapter was published 
last year in all leading magazines when Pete was 
Only nine months old, but those short nine 
months had been eventful ones. 


Soon after he was born he became seriously 
ill wich intestinal troubles. No food would agree 
with him. Finally, after weeks of sickness, his 
mother put him on Eagle Brand. In a few days 
he had recovered completely and immediately 
began to gain as he should. At the age of nine 
months Pete was as healthy and happy a baby as 
anyone could wish to see, alert and interested 
in everything gOing on around him. 


What happened after that? Just look at this 
latest picture of Pete, taken when he was "going 
on three.” It tells the whole Story —a story of 
continued healthy development. 


Once given the right start, Pete's Progress was 
Steady and normal, without interruption. His 
good health bids fair to be permanent, too, for it is 
builtuponasound foundation laidin earlyinfancy, 


@ @ @ 


SOME people suffer all through life from the un- 
fair handicap of poor health, started by wrong 
feeding as babies, 


Ordinarily nothing is better for a baby than 
mother's milk. But if for any reason you are un- 
able to nurse your baby or if his present food 
does not agree with him, Zive him Eagle Brand, 


Eagle Brand is more nearly like breast milk 
than any other baby food. It is pure cow’s milk 
and cane sugar, combined by a special process 
which makes it exceptionally digestible. Even 
the most delicate baby stomach can assimilate it 
easily. It also contains the vitamins, so necessary 
for healthy growth. 

Fagle Brand has given thousands of babjes a 
healthy scart in life and kept them healthy. Ic 
is the standard baby food wherever bottle feeding 
is necessary. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 133 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison A venue, New York, N, ¥, 
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CONDENSED MILK 


Also makers of 


Dordens 
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MALTED MILK : nie POSition, each label W | 
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F-3129 at $1.50 


IS and other similar models 
made in a variety of materials — 
Silk Stripe Batiste—Jersey Silk— 
Treco Mesh—Suede—Sateens—etc. 
Prices range from $1.00 to $10.00 at 
all corset departments. 


FREE 
Write for the Latest 
Illustrated Style Book 


> The“H. & W.” Company, Newark, N.J.! 


€ BRASSIERES :: CORSETS 


Deo 


NEARATARTAENE 


| “Oo the woman of re- 
finement, this “H & W” 
brassiere offers more than 
ordinarystyleandcomfort. 


The garment is built on 
unusually long, straight 
lines which lends a grace- 
ful poise and trim appear- 
ance to the wearer. 


The elastic panel at the 
side allows perfect free- 
dom at the waist without 
disturbing the straight 
figure lines of front and 
back. It is particularly 
adaptable to many figures 
—an unusual feature in 
a single garment. 
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:: CORSET SPECIALTIES 


QREAIENES 


HERE are no curves around the 

neck of the Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle to harbor the germs that en- 
danger a baby’s health. The Hygeia 
is easy to clean. It is wide open at 
the mouth, its sides are straight. 
Every part can be quickly reached 


with a cloth. It is the safe nursing 
bottle. 


The improved patented Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle has a breast that 
stretches easily over the top of the 


bottle, yet is kept from collapsing 
by a circular rib. 


SEMSSEORESS 
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The babies in the 
lower photograph 
are Marjorie and 
Walter Jammoneau 
of Irvington, New 
ersey, the first 
Better Babies to ap- 
pear in person in 
the COMPANION 


+. 
5 
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A Ten-Year Inspiration 


LOVE all of the Companron, but I vote 

for the Better Babies Department. Any- 
thing which helps a mother raise her children 
to become good healthy citizens deserves 
first place, for America’s future depends 
upon the quality of her childhood. 

Our first baby was born October 1, 1914, 
the birthday of the Better Babies Depart- 
ment, which for ten years has been my con- 
stant help and inspiration. In an Indian 
jungle, far from nurses and doctors, it 
helped me over hard places, We have three 
Better Babies now. They are healthy, 
happy, good, and a constant joy to us. 

Through the kindness of this department 
in supplying literature and posters I was 
also able to start Better Baby work in 
western India. This, 1 hope, will grow into 
& movement which will ultimately bring 
health and happiness to India’s millions of 
babies. Mra. Kx. R. H., Pennsylrania. 
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SwememeAbove are Walter 
7 Wand «Marjorie at 
“. iieeleven and thirteen 

i buhen they graduated 
fae rom grammar 
jmeeechool this June. 
pea oth scored extreme- 
Vareneey high in all the 
" wre intelligence tests 
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ERMIT me to ‘@ge 
Better Babies D@partment. Garland 
is eleven years old and Kathryn nine years, 
and thanks to the Better Babies Depart- 
ment. they are both healthy and normal. 
Garland was six months old when we 
read about the Better Babies contest to be 
held in connection with the annual fair in 
Denver, Colorado. I believe that was the 
beginning of the Better Babies Department 
of the Companion. It was my privilege to 
meet Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson and to 
be enrolled in the Better Babies Depart- 
ment. Through its services we discovered 
that Garland was undernourished and suf- 
fering from the results of my inexperience. 
Instead of being disappointed at Garland 
not being a prize-winning baby, we felt de- 
lighted at the things we had learned. 
Two vears later Kathryn arrived, a real 
Better Baby. Mrs. A. G. D., Oklahoma. 


preparation for her baby. 


What the Better Babies Bureau Is 


THE EXPECTANT MOTHERS’ CIRCLE: 
she is a subscriber to the COMPANION or not, may become a member, 
receiving each month a letter of advice on the care of herself and the 
Several practical little pamphlet circulars 
showing designs for maternity dresses and a common-sense layette are 
some of the helps sent with the letters. No matter at what period you 
enter, everything from the first month will be sent. No mention of 
the Better Babies Bureau is made on the envelopes in which the ma- 
terial is mailed. Enclose a self-addressed envelope with Fifty Cents in 
stamps, for postage, and state what month you expect your baby. 


Any woman eligible, whether 


So soft and flexible is the Hygeia 
Breast that baby takes to it naturally 
and weaning is made easy. Sold by 
drug stores everywhere. 


Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 


Made in ewo sizes by 
he Hvgeia 
Nursing Borele Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, ‘ 


e 


THE Mortuers’ Cius: Every mother of young children is eligible and 
need not be a subscriber to the CoMPANION to join. Pamphlets, together 
with monthly letters of instruction on the care and feeding of babies 
under one year of age (covering such subjects as colic, constipation, 
weaning, teething, etc ), will be sent to any mother who sends Fifty 
Cents in stamps and states the age of her baby. There are also leaflets 
giving diet lists, and other helps for babies from one year of age to three 
years. This literature is all included in the Mothers’ Club’s monthl 
service, but if the letters are not desired the additional literature will 
be sent for Ten Cents. A self-addressed stamped envelope will bring a 
prompt reply to every inquiry. 


Address all inquiries to Better Babies Bureau, or to Mrs. Caroline French 


» Counselor, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fi A 
New York City. ilies banner 
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Nutrition and Growth 


In twenty-one weeks 
she gained over twen- 
ly-two pounds 


Ermanine went reg- 
as to bed, and 
she read less 


Ermanine is Proud of Her Chart 


DURIN G three years Ermanine had 
4” not gained a single pound! She was 
in high school and had a heavy program 
with many outside activities. She was 
already nineteen per cent underweight 
for her height. There was good reason to 
fear tuberculosis. When ale entered the 
nutrition class the program did not 
appeal to her for the first two weeks and 
of course she made no gain. Soon, how- 
ever, she became interested and began 
to work in earnest. In twenty-one weeks 
she gained twenty-two and three-fourths 
pounds and grew an inch in height at the 
Same time. Her uy loss in weight 
occurred when she had chicken pox and 
when her mother was ill and in the 
hospital. 


Her particular problems were to learn 
to eat cooked cereals, eggs, butter, 
bacon, cream Sauces, and to give up 
coffee at home, and candy and sweets 
between meals. 

In just a year’s time Ermanine had 
gained thirty-one pounds—remember 
she had not gained one pound in the 
three years before this. 

The school principal says she never 
has seen so great a change in school 
work, and also in disposition and appear- 
ance, as had been accomplished jn this 
girl’s life. 

A picture was sent to the grandmother 
of the rosy-faced, happy, and well girl, 
and her reply was that she could hardly 
realize that it was the same child! 


Dr. Emerson’s Nutrition Hel ps 


[PecTor EMERSON has now published 
In book form the ideas COMPANION 
readers have found so helpful in his articles: 
Nutrition and Growth in Children’”’ ig 
published by D. Appleton & Co., at $2.50. 


Other material that will be found helpful: 

1. Reprints of previous articles: “Is Your 
Child Underweight?” “The Climb to the 
Normal Weight ine,” “ Your Child's Food 
Habits,” “The Hubit of Health,” “Does 
Your Child Get Tired?” “The Value of 
Happiness,” “But My Child Won't Eat.” 
Common Sense vs. Magic,” “The Over 
Weight Child,” “Every Child Over the 
Top,” “Summer is Growing Time,” “C'amp- 
ing Out at Home,” “ Malnutrition in 
town-Ups,” “How to Keep Fit at Forty,” 
2 Bottle of Medicine an a Sad Heart.” 

Letters Mothers Write Me,” “Going It 
lone, _' My New Boss—Myself,”’ “ Every 
Child Free to Gain.” “The Weight Chart 
ampaign,” “The Neglected Years from 
«nO to Six,” “ Are You a 100 % Mother?” 
The Game of Health.” “The 100°% 
Father,” “\. Report From Our Readers,”’ 
What It Means to be Well,” “Around the 
Clock,” “The Growing Child.” These re- 
Prints will be sent to you for 3 cents each, 
or 84 cents for the set. Bound copies of a 
Comprehensive number of the reprints listed 
above may be secured at $1.00 per copy. 


2. Weight Record and Form for History 
and Physical Examination, 35 cents. 

38. Table of 100-Calorie Portions of Food, 
3 cents. 

4. Special Leaflet on Worms, Constipa- 
tion, and Bed-Wetting, 3 cents. 

5. Painphlets on ‘ Nutrition Clinics and 
Classes, Their Organization and Conduct,” 
15 cents. 

6. Practical Mental Testa for Growing 
Children, 15 cents. 

@. Clock of Health Poster. A Clock of 
Health diagram giving adequate directions 
for the child’s daily schedule, on a large, 
clearly printed puster. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 

&. “One Hundred Boys’ Poster. A chart 
of “One Hundred Boys on the Scales,” show- 
ing the weights and heightsof different types 
of children, has teen reproduced on a large, 
clearly printe’|l poster, uniform in aize with 
“The Clock of Health” poster. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents. 

Each poster may be obta‘ned |v schools, 
clinics, etc., at a special rate of $15 a hun- 
dred, expressage collect. 

Institutions and communities may obtain 
special rates for quantities. 

Address Doctor Emerson's Clinic for Deli- 
cate Children, Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Hallowe’en Parties 


A WARNING card through the mail, 
then a mystery key-card follow-up, 
some odd guessing contests, and fortunes 
boiling UP out of a witch’s cauldron: eats 
t are not what they seem—these are 
atures of a most successfully uncanny 
Party. A full description of it and a 
Page of jolly Hallowe’en stunt games that 
MIX Up a crowd are new things to look for 
in the Companion Hallowe'en Booklet, 
Which is full of Clever ideas for fun, fa- 
vors, decorations, costumes, and refresh- 
ments, with helpful illustrations. Price, 
cents. Address Entertainment De- 
aa ee Woman’s Home Companion, 
! Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Round-the-World Reci pes 


yD dealt from Many Nations ”’ is the 
name of a new cookery booklet 
which has been prepared for COMPANION 
readers by nine lovers of cooking, who 
have traveled extensively and unearthed 
the most delectable of the recipes in each 
country they have visited. The booklet 
takes you right around the world, from 
England to Turkey, India, and China. 
Each group is so planned that you can 
make up an entire menu from it; and you 
are offered such a delicious choice that 
you'll be tempted to give a foreign party 
without delay. Price, 15 cents. Address 
Cooking Department, Woman's Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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A Whittall Rug photographed in the home to which it lends its beauty and companionship, 
This 9’ x 12’ Seamless Arabic js priced at $157.50 
to which your dealer will add transportation charges 
Write for free illustrated boot in colors 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES. 210 Brussels Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


FR EE—Layette Book: 


Written by authorities for 
Prospective mothers, to 
answer perplexing ques- 
tions. What baby need: 
the first vear—clothes and 
accessories. Simple advice. 
Complimentary copy free. 
Just send the coupon. 


How to keep them 


safely warm 


a | 
‘e 


This way a million mothers know 


ERE is the safest way to guard too tight or too 


MS 


the newborn baby against the _ loose. Rubens Infant 
cold and chill of his new world. Shirts are endorsed Sataureiaie suo reouaies 
With a Rubens, the double-thick, by baby spectalists, Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. 
coat-shaped shirt which has thus nurses and leading 7 g 
protected millions of babies. Lying-in Hospitals. ASS 
It’s the Very hrst garment your little \\ eC make baby shirts only nothing 
one will need—the most important — clse—a specialty for 32 years. So 


item in the layette. Snug, comfy,so don’t believe it when you're told 
easy to slip on and off. The adjustable _ there are other shirts like the Rubens. 
belt, which fastens in the back with Just look for the striped box with 
a single safety pin, allows it to grow the two-baby trade-mark. Be sure 
with the baby. It always fits. Never the name is on every little garment. 


Knitted 1 12 fine materials, beautifully made and fi ne 
ished. Every sise—the same price in the same matertal 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2343 CROMWELL ST., CHICAGO 2343 Cromwell Street, Chicago, IIL 


+ , 
Please send me without charge a copy of “Baby’s 
t / He Lavette,” in a plain envelope. 


INFANT SHIRTS | | circ Sites 


Look for the signature trade-mark 
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This finely illustrated 
book will be sent to 
you free. Write fora 
copy to Section GL 
Merchandise Depart- 
ment,GeneralElectric 
Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


Increase the comfort of your home 
by using this book 


This book gives floor plans and 
wiring diagrams, showing just 
how the electrical outlets and 
switches can be arranged for 
maximum convenience in every 
home. | 


An important part 
of your electrical + 
equipment is hidden 
in the walls of your 
home. Set your mind 
at rest regarding 
electric wiring and 
convenience outlets 
by asking your archi- 
tect and builder to be 
sure that they use de- 
vices made by the 
General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


Positions open. Hospital Extension Course Catalog 
FREE. Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR 


By adding a few electrical con- 
veniences every year you will 
make your home a better place 
to live in, and more attractive 
to your guests. 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 


TL 3S oof > 8 *hi ; ¥ > men. N« selli ) cCanvasall . s teach you, 
NURSES, 2251 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa Koichi Pca 4 a * ORKING UTE ' 
mited offer. Write today. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 


—~d "REE. Li 


Dent. C2 3900 Sheridan Road Chicago 


Del-a-tone will remove every trace of disfiguring 
hair in three minutes. Just spread it onin a moist 
paste, wash off, and marvel at the result. 

For fourteen years, Del-a-tone has been the fa- 
vorite of hundreds of thousands of women. Always 
quick, safe, sure. Careful beauty specialists use It; 
doctors recommend it. Now youcan proveit for your- 
self—send coupon below for generous sample of 


The Depilatory for Delicate Skin 


Easy, Fascinating, Spare-Time Work 


Coloring and gelling our 1924 Line of Christmas 
Greeting Cards and Folders. F xclusive designs. beau- 
tiful sentiments. Made especially for handcoloring. Big 
demand for handcolored cards. Easy to do. 


No Experience Necessary 


Have 25,000 customers who started without experi- 
— ence. Many now making from $50 to 380 a month 
and more! YOU can do the same! Complete instruc- 
- tions enable all to color successfully. 
Removes Hair Sete Rest 
At drug and department stores, or mailed in plain wrapper for $1.00 * “Pleagant Pages” contains instructions how to color 


and how togell, also reproduces greeting cards. Write 
for it! Or send $1 for Trial Box containing sssort- 
ment cards, instruction book, brush. colors, and 
handcolored card as sample. Sells for $3 to $4 when 
colored. Big money-making season just starting. 


=THE SHEFFIELD COMPANY 6 me sy ss ss oy 
r Dept. 1010-638 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 

I enclose 10c for sample of Del-a-tone, and folder, **The i 
{ Whole Truth About Depilatories”—in plain wrapper. I 


| mr Write TODAY and get started immediately turning 
. Spare time into profit. 
: Name I 3 . LITTLE ART SHOP 
i4s* ’ 433 You Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
; Street Address ' . -_ “ 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Clty State—written in full 


Andrea Thorne 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14] 


Thorne, there wus a hurt look deep in them 
of which he was unaware. He spoke stiffly, 
us if, in the interest of science, he were 
making an investigation. 

‘Would it be so unthinkable for anyone 
to mean it ?’’ he amazed himself by asking. 

Andrea looked horrified. In her distress 
she put out her hand and rested it on his 
sleeve, then drew it sharply back. 

“Oh, you mustn’t say such things! I’ve 
always known you had a sense of humor. 
And—and—that’s why you don’t think 
this is funny!”’ 

She waited anxiously. It seemed as if he 
were not going to answer her. 

“It wasn’t—very—at first,” he said 
frankly, ‘‘ but now it is.” 

They both laughed. 

“You gave me a scare!’’ exclaimed An- 
drea. ‘‘Don't look like that again without 
warning me.” : 

“Tl try not to,” he promised. 

But she still stood before him, regarding 
him with troubled eyes. Evidently the 
episode was not finished. And it was ending 
on a different note from its beginning. 
What could be coming now, he wondered. 

‘You've got to prove to me that you 
understand,"’ Andrea Thorne said. 

‘*Why—understand what?’’ 

“That I wasn’t trying to make fun of 
you.”’ She was disproportionately unhappy, 
he thought, until her eyes betrayed to him 
her horror of hurting anything, not just 
him. “I could have let them go shead 
without warning you, couldn't I? Don’t 
you see?”’ 

é< Ye aK 

**Well, I'd like to have you prove it. ... 
I think you’d better let me do something for 
you, to help you.”’ 

She looked about the room as if she 
expected that things to be done would 
spring up from between the cracks in the 
floor, to establish this proof. 

‘‘I wonder what you could do for me,” he 
smiled. 


A! THAT moment, as if by magic, the pile 
of papers from which she had removed his 
careful weight was violently disturbed by a 
gust of smoke-scented wind that blew 
through the room. He was quick but he 
could not catch them all, as they fluttered 
across the desk and onto the floor. 

‘‘There,’’ she said when the manuscript 
was rescued, ‘‘I meant what I said! You're 
busy and I interrupted you. And now— 
this. I’m going to stay a help. Andif you 
turn me out it means you don’t forgive me.” 

“I won’t turn you out.” 

“Then I'll begin by putting these in 
order.”” She was sweetly practical as she 
attacked the confused mass of papers. 
‘‘Good heavens! Don’t you number them?” 

“I’m afraid not,’’ Ashmead confessed. 
““You see I know where each pieces on.”’ 

She laughed—a delicious young laugh in 
the quiet room. 

“You ure funny, not to number them! 
Perhaps I can tell. I know something about 
the earths crust myself, don’t I, Mr. 
Ashmead?’”’ 

‘You do,” said William. 

At that she sat down in one of the chairs 
—on the front row now, not the back—and 
begun to read and sort the pages covered 
with Ashmead’s small writing, bending her 
head earnestly over her work, while he fell 
to on the unfinished lecture. No sound but 
the rustle of leaves, the scratching of the 
pen, the soprano scales. What a strange 
interview, thought William. He did not 
object to it at all. But why had he said such 
a witless thing to her? It was quite natural 
that they should think him a fit subject for 
a joke—probably he did keep them at a 
distance—and he was used to the uncon- 
scious attitude of youth toward any in- 
structor, the grave astonishment in young 
eyes that, at the age of thirty, one can get 
about nimbly. 

In a few moments she rose and quietly 
laid the sorted papers before him. (How 
deft and businesslike she was!) She stood 
silent until he looked up, and answered her 
unspoken question. He had been planning 
to answer it! 

“There 1s something else. . . . It would 
be awfully good of you to transfer some 
marks to my classbook. I loath the job.” 

Thus he meanly took advantage of her. 

She said, ‘Hand them over,’’ and took 
his list of enigmatic letters and black wobbly 
classbook and began to transfer one to the 
other. 

She worked with lightning speed and he 
saw that in a short time she would have 
completed the task that. would have taken 
him an hour of toil. He wished she would 
talk instead of being so discreet and busy. 
_ “It has occurred to me that I was rude 
just now. And I ought to ask your forgive- 
ness. Besides, I never answered the question 
you came here to ask me. I shall be de- 


lighted to let Mattie Price invite me to take 
u walk with her. Better make it that, 
because I can’t play golf. Now shall I 
accept or refuse?’”’ 

‘‘Mr. Ashmead,” said Andrea frankly, 
her eyes never wavering, ‘‘you’re awfully 
nice about it. I’m afraid you know they 
picked you out on purpose, because you 
never seem to see any of us.”’ 

*‘T suppose I’d better refuse Miss Price, 
don't you? That will make the blow more 
terrible.”’ 

‘‘I suppose so,” answered Andrea, look- 
ing somewhat strange. She rose and put 
the classbook on his desk, first exhibiting 
her rows of neat letters. 

“‘Isn’t there some more?” 

‘There is really nothing more. You 
know that helped a lot.” 

‘*Mr. Ashmead—’’ once more she was 
resting her elbows on his desk and her chin 
on her palm, and regarding him solemnly. 
“I think this is sort of an eventful day. 
Because I think I’ve grown up to-day. It 
took me a long time, didn’t it?”’ ; 

‘‘I wouldn’t be in a hurry about it.’’ 

“‘Perhaps I simply knew about it to-day. 
You go on and on, and then you sense that 
there you are! Of course I suppose it really 
began when my father died.”’ 

‘* Probably.’ 

“It can be rather forlorn, don’t you 
think so?”’ ; 

““Well—but—not so bad as not growing 


“‘Oh, no. . . . I suppose that’s it—I just 
knew about it to-day. Stephen must think 
I’m grown up, because he says I seem older 
ro he. He’s my brother. Do you know 

William confessed that he was not ac- 
quainted with Stephen. 

‘‘I adore him!’’ said Andrea, extrav- 
agantly. ‘‘No brother and sister ever 
adored each other as the two Thornes do. 
Yet we don’t agree. Prickly Thornes, you 
know! But if anyone should hurt Stephen, 
I should never forgive them. ... Then, 
I’m sure Dan Cotsmur thinks so,’ she 
finished smiling. 

‘*He’s a friend of yours?”’ asked Ashmead 
quickly. 

46 Yes.” 

Just then from the distant street came 
the strident music of a street piano of a 
peculiarly virulent species. hey both 
recognized it as belonging to the jolliest 
little merry-go-round ever seen, which often 
visited Euston, a merry-go-round on wheels, 
its own piano mounted also, and all under 
& gay awning, drawn by two sleepy old 
horses, driven by a happy Italian. ey 
both turned toward the window and smiled, 
and William, stepping from his platform, 
walked with Andrea to look out. They 
could just see the merry-go-round whizzing 
gayly in the distance, with laughing children 
galloping to its tune. 

“There! That’s what made me first 
know!’’ Andrea exclaimed, standing close 
beside him at the window. ‘This morning, 
on my way up to college, I saw the merry- 
go-round, and it was the first time in my 
life that I didn’t stop and ride. Oh, lately I 
pretended I did it for a joke, and to please 
Antonio—he’s a friend of mine—but I liked 
it. . . . Then, just now, that silly stunt—” 

‘* All growth is interesting,’’ William said. 
‘Why, you adore geology, don’t you? So 
you know that. Don’t you realize that some 
people, right here in Euston, spend their 
lives just riding merrily around in a circle, 
like the children out there, never getting 
anywhere and making a great uproar about 
it, too? It’s a jolly little merry-go-round, 
but I think, Miss Thorne,” he turned to her 
with a smile, ‘‘that you are made for a more 
thoroughbred racer!” : 

She laughed and, suddenly discovering 
that it was late, left him by the window. 
wach all her poise and definiteness, she was 


y. 

Yes, he had been right. Even though he 
was unallied, it was something to watch the 
new Euston coming up to live and adventure 
and build a newer Euston, or another some- 
where else. He knew the best when he saw 
it. . ..So she wanted to do something 
for him. Well, she had begun. 


NDREA THORNE was walking over 
the bridge which led from her part of 
the town across the river. It was a shining 
October afternoon. The river sparkled, 
rippling and flattened, in patches, by the 
wind. A few inland gulls cireled. Andrea 
walked well and swiftly. She wore a gray- 
blue tweed suit of a pale shade; a soft gray 
felt hat with a crimson wing was drawn 
down over her heavy hair. She had re- 
solved never again to wear black clothes for 
anybody. Because if leaving them off 
meant nothing—as was indeed true!—then 
putting them on meant nothing either. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 134] 
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That home of your dreams 


Don’t think it is out of your reach—have it! 
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“, Karpen furni- Every Karpen piece is built 
Ty if %& ture has cre- on lines of beauty . . . com- 
tunes? alae ae ated: a ew bined with craftsman’s stand- 
eH  ‘“period’’ for ; 
an rasa ay ; ards of sturdiness and comfort. 
10; dl American 
And today, the name Karpen 


homes. A * 
period of truly fine furniture, 18 famed for the luxury of 


at moderate prices—prices sur- upholstery, the ease and long- = 

Be wee . . . Karpen Handwoven Fiber Furniture blends the uncon- 
Prisingly well within the life which every piece embod- ventional charm of this modern type of furniture. 
Means of every purse ies ° with the comfort and dignity of the heavier varietiv 
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There is a Karpen suite, or an Karpen furniture 1s good Ready— edeiesd book on 
interior decoration—free 


odd piece, that belongs in taste, and the tastefully treated : F i nee 
. et us sen Ou the new edition o 
your home. One that youcan home cannot but assimilate 4... i ee Keak Ga na aoa ten 
afford to obtain right now. these lovely pieces. To thou- rating—‘‘Better Homes.’’ It is full 
For Karpen makes furniture sands it has made come true helpful ideas, and through black 
not onl and white, and color charts and 

Only to harmonize with that home of dreams every drawings, shows what the foremost 


any scheme of decoration, but woman carries in her secret decorators are doing. Plans for four- 
tecn complete rooms—any of which 
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cry scheme of family budget. heart. can be easily adapted. Just send the 
coupon. 
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Karpen Farniture Week 


Karpen dealers, all over the country, will hold their special Fall Kar pew 
Week early in October. These exhibits present an important o por- 
tunity to select the Karpen pieces you desire at special Karpen Weck 
Watch your local papers for announcements of the dates 
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S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwocen 
Fiber and Enameied Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 
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On every . a 
Vous assurance of quality prices. 


S. K AR PEN & BROS 


Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Enameled Cane Furniture: and Windsor Chairs 
Gox-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 37th aod Brosdway, NEW YORE 
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Sor-81r S. Wabash Ave., Chicago ‘ 37th and Broadway, New York 


Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your book, 
“*Betcer Homes,’ with hall, living room suo room plaas. 
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Charm Him— 


Make Yourself Irresistible! 


Perhaps, because of an old-fashioned scruple, you have 
hesitated to rid yourself of the disfigurement of under-arm 
hair. Are you thus needlessly handicapping your charm? Are 
your arms constantly pinned to your sides? Or do youscornto 
wear the filmy or sleeveless frocks that the vogue of the day 


decrees? 


supple body. 


In either case, He is apt to think you lifeless and behind the 
times. He will notice you holding yourself aloof from the 
swing of convention that is carrying America back to the old 
Greek ideal of womanly beauty—the unhampered, active, 


It 1s not necessary to use a razor—in fact, it is much safer 
not to do so. Neet removes the disfigurement of unwanted 
hair simply, surely and ina dainty feminine fashion that 
women naturally appreciate. It is ready for instant use; it is 
easily applied; and you merely have to rinse the hair away. 
Neet is the only and the original cream hair remover. Beware 
of imitations. Use no substitute. Call for Neet by name. 


Make This Easy Test 


Go to any drug or department store—purchase the gencrous tube of 
Neet for only 50c, apply it according to the simple directions enclosed. 
So gure ure we of whut Neet can do for you that if you are not thrilled 
by the soft, hair-free loveliness of your skin, you may return the unused 
portion of the tube to the store and this will serve as the store's authority 
for cheerfully refunding you the full amount paid. You need have no 


hesitancy in doing this as we will refund to the store the full retail price, 


(;alatea By, oeerateate after 


Pygmualion’s great love of ber. 


plus the postage necessary to return the package to us. If you follow the 
simple directions you positively cannot fail. 


If it should happen that your favorite drug or department store is, for 
the moment, out of Neet, use the coupon in the corner of this advertive- 
ment and a generous tube will be mailed you at once. 


Bos Locust Sea tous. Mo 
I am unable to get Neet from my 
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Removes hair easily 


Sth AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


rom N. Y.. Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered new 
Cunard-Anchor ‘‘California.”’ 17.000 tons, oil-burning. 4 mos. 
$1250 up. including hotels, guides, drives. fees. Stop overs in 
Europe. Option 18 days in India. Cairo. Jerusalem, Athens, 
Vurope. ete. ae eae, came fae 3). sb calls pel 
; as ** ofl-burning, 20. ons, 62 
soon a inciadin wives eal es, hotels, fees. 17 days Palestine 
Ee) ¢. cO0vU 700 passengers e cted on each cruise. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Buliding NEW YORK 


How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de 
void of luster to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
a bass that is different—a shampoo that <'l/ 
add real deauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hair look 
so much prettier, somuch more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In additiontotheclean 
freshness any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
thing unusual, something new, something more 
than a promise. This “something” is a secret you'll 
discover with your first Golden Glint Shain poo. 
25ca package at toilet counters or direct. * * * 
J. W. Kosr Co., 646 Rainier Avec., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO ~ 
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Autumn Edition, also offera new Warwin 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
Shruhsa. Send for copy. 


COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 


Beautiful home dvye- 
ing und tinting is guar- 
anteed with Diamond 
Dves. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shudes, or boil to 
dye rich, = permanent 


colors. Each 13-cent 
package contains di- 


rections so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, sweat- 


ers, draperies, coverings, hangings, every- 


thing new. 


Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the ma- 
_terial you wish to color is wool or silk, 
or whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed 
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The Dingee & Cenard Co., Bax 1033, West Grove, Pa. 


But Andrea gave no thought to black 
clothes this bright Sunday afternoon. She 
Was going to cull on Mrs. Bunchberry. And 
she wus fresh from a hot argument with her 
best friend Marydee Cornish. A faint un- 
usual pink lingered in her cheeks. 

She could not be angry loug with Murvdee. 
because she not only loved but respected 
aud Was sorry for her. She and Stephen hud 
had dinner at the Cornishes’ to-day. In- 
deed it was customary for the young Thornes 
to go to ‘Uncle John’s’’ for the ceremonial 
known in Euston as Sunday dinner. Andrea 
often invited the Cornishes for what she 
called a return engagement, and although 
Judge Cornish insisted on accepting vc- 
casionally, he and Murydee were likely to 
come alone. It was more and more ditf- 
ficult to lure the new Mrs. Cornish from her 
dusty house. She wus a dusty-looking lady 
herself, with a kind, unintelligent face, 
whom Muarydee would have been glad to 
love but could not. Andrea knew what a 
trial her stepmother was to Marydee. whore 
life was one long fight to conquer the mua- 
terial things conveniently ignored by Mrz. 
Cornish. She won, too. Her own domain 
Was as clean-swept as a quarter-deck. So was 
her soul. And just because she knew thut 
Marydee's hfe had taught her, young as she 
Was, un uncanny wisdom, Andrea was dix- 
turbed and hurt by her recent. criticism. 
She also felt bewildered. 


Herr swift. young. gallant steps had taken 
her near the other side of the bridge which 
spanned the river that divided Euston into 
two separate and different towns. And now 
she stopped, rested her elbows on the railing, 
and looked up the river, the autumn wind 
blowing full in her face. A gull, sweeping 
near in his volleying flight, almost touched 
the crimson wing of her hat. Her mouth 
Was smiling—the tiny dimple played by one 
corner—but her eyes were troubled. 

Marydee had not said very much, but. it. 
had been enough. Just this: 

“Well, I don't care, Andy. dear. how you 
may feel about Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality, 1 think it’s sort of crazy of you to 
ask Dan Cotsinur to «1 Prom. It isn’t as if 
you danced with him all the time yourself. 
remember. But if it were, J’d feel the same. 
I’m no snob. I adore Bunches and Mr. 
Bunches as much as you do. J don’t care 
what tney do for a living. But the Cots- 
murs are different. I don’t want vou mixed 
up with them. They’re—terrible!”’ 

Andrea hud replied in her crisp, em- 
phatic way: 

“T don’t have to get mixed up with the 
Cotsmurs just because I tuke Dan to a 
Prom. All this analyzing is simple.’ (She 
was still addicted to that word.) ‘I don’t 
believe in analyzing things; it doesn't get. 
vou anywhere. And if I ask Dan Cotsmur 
to the Prom because he's a good dancer and 
I hike him. that doesn’t get me anywhere. 
Anyhow, I’ve asked him. Dll take back the 
dances [ exchanged with you, of course.” 

Marydee had insisted on keeping her 
dances with Dan, for in that year at Euston 
college there were formal dance orders. but 
she had not withdrawn her disapproval. 

The truth was that Andreu did not know 
why she had asked Dan Cotsmur to the 
Thanksgiving Prom, that. mark of favor a 
college girl could set upon a young mun. 
She had done it on impulse, and now there 
Was no use asking herself why. She de- 
xpixed deliberation; she was rather like a 
decisive boy in her direct, clear-cut, forward 
stepping. 

She had asked him one afternoon. three 
weeks ago, ulter helping her geology ‘‘prof”’ 


by putting marks in his wobbly classbook 


for him. Two impulsive ucts to her credit 
that day. As soon as she had reached home 
Dan had stopped in ut the Thorne house. 
She smiled, now, on the windy bridge, re- 
membenng. Sull contrite about Mr. Ash- 
mead, she had been thinking of their utter 
difference, when Dan had come in. con- 
fident, unself-conscious. buoyant. He had 
stayed only a moment, just long enough to 
ustonish her by presenting—in «a most 
matter-of-fact way—a handtful of fringed 
geutians, gathered inv secret pluce he knew. 
She could see him, standing in the high, 
dignified old room, in his careless clothes 
and blithe muuner, strange there, yet 
familiar. 

It was not the first time he hud been in 
her house, but he had never come unasked 
betore. Several times he had overtaken her 
in his astonishing yellow cur, when he had 
time off from his duties at the hospital. and 
given her a lift, which had somehow become 
a long country ride. And on their return she 
had asked him in. This wus all. She had 

ven arranging the gentians in a little silver 
pitcher when Stephen had comein. . . . It 
was nothing that Stephen had said that 
made Andrea cringe. He wus a Thorne; he 
could not insult a guest. But his manner— 
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surely the Rhone glacier might have envied 
him his chilliness as it suceumbs to u 
lowering temperature and trickles away u 
rivulet at the bottom of the great cauldron 
of Gleitsch! 

When Stephen had left the library, Dan 
Cotsmur had suid awkwardly, with lowered 
eyes: ‘Well, I must be going.”’ 

Wait a moment,” she had urged. Prob- 
ably she smiled, because his face quickly 
lighted. “I’ve been thinking—I wonder if 
you would like to come to the next college 
Prom. I’d love to have you go, with me, if 
you would.”’ And she hud not the least idea 
of saying such a thing until Stephen had 
been so freezing. 

Dan took u step nearer her. 

rs cun'’t believe you’ve asked me!” he 
said. 

She stood, now. watching a gray gull 
slowly circle downward until he lighted on 
the flut water and there, wings folded. 
floated with the sluggish current. How 
foolish he is, thought Andrea, to stay here 
in our little old river, when he could go 
Winging uway out over the ovean. But 
perhups he could never reach the ocean. 
Perbaps he was born here, and doesn’t know 
the wuy out. And all his family and friends 
ure here, and he loves it, and doesn’t even 
know what it would be like to ride on the 
waves, instead of flouting here on the river 
so slowly. There is no one to show him the 
way out. This water isn’t even very clean: 
his beautiful pearl feathers will get all 
smootchy. ... But he’s having a lovely 
tine! ; 

As she looked down at him the gull, still 
on the surface of the water, disappeared 
slowly under the bridge. At that moment 
the harsh, loud sound of a cut-out muffler 
and the rattling of the loose boards in the 
bridge, told her that a motor car had entered 
the other end of it. She knew what car 
without looking around. Something seemed 
tu keep her from turning, until, in a: mo- 
ment, with a prodigious rattle of loose parts 
tis well as of bridge planks, the automobile 
stopped behind her. Then she _ turned 
quickly. With her back to the railing and 
her elbows on it, she faced Dan Cotsmur, 
smiling. ; 

‘“Who can this be, stealing up so quietly 
behind me?”’ 

“Let me give you a lift,” said Dan. 

‘‘Thanks, I don’t need it. I’m only 
going to Mrs. Bunchberry’s, and she lives 
block beyond the bridge.” 

‘*Come for a ride, then,” he urged. 

‘“‘T ought not to.” 

64 Why?”’ 

““Bunches expects me.”’ 

‘Tl! bring you buck there. It’s a day ina 
million. Let’s take the road over Pine 
Mountain. Come on, be a sport!”’ 

Without another word she stepped into 
the yellow car, and laughed down at him. 

A Hope with me quickly, or I’ll change my 
mind!” 


THEN they laughed together, so merrily 
that a wrapped-up person on the bridge 
envied them their youth. Dan was obliged 
to get out of the car to crank his antique 
engine. With a wheezy heave and cough it 
sturted ufter his fifth attempt. and the 
crimson wing flashed across the bridge, anc 
down the Pine Mountain road. The enviou= 
person—masculine in gender, not that it 
luatters—cogitated: ‘‘That looked like 
Hon. Thorne’s daughter. Can’t be. Not 
with young Cotsmur. Sh’d think they'd 
freeze without more clo’es.” 

Dan was driving without his hat, and 
with only his sweater buttoned over his 
soft flannel shirt. This was not a sanctioned 
Sunday-afternoon costume in Euston. 
His short shining hair was not much 
rumpled by the wind. Andrea kept glancing 
ut it. 

“Say, You are u sport,” he approved. 

“Not at all,” replied Miss Thorne, in 2 
somewhat fina! manner. ‘Now that we're 
-9 cuzy, and quiet, why don’t you tell me 
sumething about. vourself? I don’t know 
much, dol? Except that we always seem to 
enjoy ourselves together.’’ 

Dan took a curve at thirty-five miles an 
hour. 

“1 cun’t believe you’ve suid that!’’ he 
excluimed, as he had done about his in- 
ae “It’s too good to be true, that = 
all. 

‘You don’t think I’d be here if I didn't 
Want to be, do you? Don’t run away with 
the idea that you carried me off by force or 
anything. Oh, Dan, you are very funny and 
young!”’ 

‘“Young!’’ He was insulted. ‘‘ You're 60 
old, aren't you?” 

“I’m older than you, because I know 
ubout Death,” Andrea said gravely. 

He was silent. He looked at her clear, 


serious profile, the sweet curve of her upper 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 137] 
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| lip, the droop of soft dark hair over her 

| ear, and of crimson wing that swept the hair 
and now and then touched the ear. 

| “Well, I know about it, too,” he an- 

| swered, after a silence. ‘You wouldn't 

| want to know what I see. So | won't tell 

you. You are too young for that—Andrea.”’ 

| He had never called her Andrea before 

' though she always said Dan. “I have seen 

Life,” he added, proudly. 

| “I suppose so.”’ She gave him a glance of 

| admiration, and he jumped. The car 
jumped in response to his nervous foot. 

| “Don’t you think we ought to go more 

| slowly on these curves?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, the car's all right. I can drive in 

| my sleep.” 


| EY had turned into a twisting road that 
! began, at intervals, the slow ascent of Pine 
| Mountain. The sun cut down through the 
| deep green glades in long shafts of yellow 
light, A smell of dried fern and pine needles 
sifted up from the roadside. After a time 
they smelled smoke strongly, and presently 

came out into an opening where a man, a 

woman, and a boy were burning huge piles 
| of brush collected from their meadow 
; land. The flames shot into the blue 
| air far higher than the little house across 
| the road, yellow and red and beautiful, 
| terrifying, too, yet governed by the squat, 
| Attentive, black figures. 

He watched the great light illuminate her 
face and eyes. 

“T love fire!’’ he said suddenly. ‘ Wind, 
and water, and fire—elements. There's no 
doubt about them. Nothing halfway.”’ 

Her eyes shone. “They're one thing or 
the other,” she said, “like truth or a lie.”’ 

“That's right,”’ agreed Dan, watching the 
flames contemplativel Yy. 

They sat silent. After a time the after- 
_ oon light palely asserted itself as the fire 
' died, 

“There isn’t much to be told about me,” 
Dan Cotsmur said then, in response to her 
| unrepeated question. “ When I get through 
my hospital term I’m going to be a doctor. 
| Ay father keeps a little drug store across the 
river. And ['ve got a mother and a sister.”’ 
, He did not tell her that she knew Myrtle, 
Somehow, he couldn't. His father had 
frightened her. He himself had not been 
there. He did not know how awful it. 
might have been. Looking at her as she sut 
. 30 at home in his absurd car, the finely 

tailored tweed suit easily worn, the dash of 

Crimson an artless touch of gorgeousness 

that suited her, her unconscious young 
distinction hever more delicately apparent, 
| while her dark eyes were full of genuine 
interest, he could not bring up the picture 
she would have’ in memory if he said, 
| “Onee you came home from school to 

dinner with my sister, and my father had 
one of his times when he gets all worked up 
over the end of the world!” He could not! 

“It’s strange I’ve never met your sister,” 

Andrea said. 

Yes, isn’t it?’’ was Dan’s prompt an- 
swer, 

He got out, then, and cranked the engine 

. “ith his usual difficulty, and Jerking and 

‘snorting they moved away from the smol- 

dering fire. Again they struck into the 

twisting narrow woods road that began to 
make a sharp ascent. Andrea, jolted and 
not very comfortable in the hard low seat, 
; Sat still, peculiarly contented. She had 
' forgotten Marydee, forgotten Mrs. Bunch- 
erty who would be waiting for her. Dan 
| Cotsmur's nearness, there alone on the 

: road, gave her the strangest feeling 

she had ever experienced. She had never in 

her life known anything resembling it. It 
vas pleasant—ex tremely: so—and perhaps 
her chief reaction to it was curiosity. An- 

Urea was emotionally young. She had 


| Never even imagined herself in love. 


; Re of a ravine With a faintly heard brook 
ar at the bottom of it. 
: ith the cessation of the noisy engine a 
Ns e silence settled Over the mountain. As 
Seemed to spread far around them, like a 
| STeat circle of ripples receding to infinity, 
ie and Andrea felt alone in the whole 
oe d. hey looked at each other. 
oppactter get out quick,” said Dan quictly. 
Dis bra . is pretty old.” 
ently Andrea stepped from the ear, 
— and Dan followed her. She looked up at 
) “1M and laughed a little. 
course you can make j t go again.” 
me e did not answer at once. He was step- 
Z about the yellow car, looking at one 
part and then another, 


Yes, Of course I can make it go!’ 


_ Then he began to crank the engine. But 

it was a lifeless thing. 

.. Perhaps,”’ Suggested Andrea at last, 
you are out of gasoline.” 

“T haven’t had the nerve to look,” con- 
fessed Dan. But now he looked. And his 
blank face told the story. He seemed afraid 
to meet her eves, But, standing among the 
sodden dead leaves, Andrea laughed again. 
And Dan joined her. Being without gasoline 
on a lonely road miles from town did not 
seem to them a calamity at all. 

“Don't look so desperate!" she ex- 
claimed. “I’m a good walker. We can 
make that little house where the fire was, 
and telephone. I never saw a car with such 
an expressive nose!'’ And she went off into 
another gay peal, in which Dan joined her. 

When they had stopped laughing the 
loneliness settled down again. The light was 
fading. It was a strange, thrilling loneliness. 
j The new and odd feeling entirely 
possessed Andrea. 

She watched Dan’s quick, deft motions as 
he prepared to abandon the car. He lighted 
the tail-light, and one of the old-fashioned 
headlights, put stones behind the wheels, 
and there they left the old yellow racer to 
its vigil. Together they set off down the 
shadowy road. 

As they descended into the pine-scented 
gloom Andrea's heart began to pound faster 
and faster. And it was because she knew 
perfectly well what was going to happen 
that it was beating like that. In just a 
moment more—it would happen. . Just 
“@ moment more. 

It came. Dan turned and fiercely kissed 
her. He had meant to kiss her once and let 
her go. But her soft hair got in his face. 
Not once but many times he kissed her, 
there in the dark, stil] road. 

Oh, Dan—Dan—"”"’ she whispered, “it’s 
—too soon!”’ 

“IT couldn't help it!’’ he said, breathless. 
“ Anyway—you kissed me back!" 

‘‘I—couldn’t help it—either,”’ murmured 
Andrea. 


N THE cottage of the burning bush, as 

Andrea always thereafter called it, she 
and Dan stood in the kitchen trying to get. 
a clear wire over the twelve-party country 
telephone line. Their gales of laughter 
somewhat interfered with the efficiency of 
the service. 

She had taken off her hat and put it on 
the kitchen table, where the short brown 
boy, still blackened from tending the fire 
Dan loved, secretly smoothed the crimson 
wing. Her hair lay close to her head, damp 
after her long walk. Her eyes were lighted. 
The woman of the burning bush was setting 
out bread and meat and milk for them. The 
man sat in a corner, watching Dan and 
Andrea shrewdly. 

Dian was excited. His checks burned. His 
light brown shining hair seemed almost 
electric with his overflowing spirits. For the 
twentieth time he took down the receiver, 
and now was rewarded with a free wire. 
Almost. at once he was connected with Mrs. 
Bimehberry. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bunchberry,”’ said Dan, while 
Andrea waited to take his place. ‘Miss 
Thorne has asked me to ’phone you. She's 
sorry she couldn't get over this afternoon. 
Yes—unexpected company—"’ 

“Why, Dan!"’ Andrea flashed an amazed 
glance. ‘Let me tell Bunches just what 
happened.” : 

[fe covered the transmitter with his hand. 

“Say, vou’re not going to tell everybody, 
are you? Not your brother—" 

“Certainty! Vii reli everybody. Why 
not—foolish? Please stand out of my way!’ 


OR four years William Ashmead had 

cherished an unbroken rule, which all 
who knew him questioned no more than the 
laws of Nature, such as gravitation and the 
like. He had beeome fond of it, as of a 
favorite child. But now he was about to 
break it. In fact he was on his way to attend 
a dance at Fuston College. 

He entered a rear door of the main 
building from which the music came, and 
found that his own classroom had heen 
turned into a dressing-room for the men. 
Here he left his wet garments, and pro- 
ceeded toward the souncls of gavety—that 
gayvety which he needed. Colored lights. 
flowers, and lively music had transficured 
the halls he knew. But he worked his wav 
through the bright-tinted crowd toward the 
room where the benevolent president. and 
his wife were still reeeiving guests, Having 
had his presence sanctioned, so to speak, by 
a shake of the presidential hand and the 
kind word that aceompanied it, he was free 
to wander and to observe. 

Ah, Ashmead,” sutd a voice at his clhow, 
which proved to be that of old Professor 
Sumner, “2 pretty sight—"’ He gestured 


he said finally, [CONTINUED ON PAGE L3S| 1 


This bathroom had cracked, shabby plaster 
walls and ceilings. What a difference Upson 
Board and Upson Fibre-Tile have made! 
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Renew and beautify 
old walls and ceilings | 


N EVERY community there 

are hundreds of well built old 
homes that can be modernized 
with comparatively little trouble 
and expense, 


Upsonizing is the secret of 
easy, satisfactory remodeling. 


In a day or two, your carpen- 
ter can easily transform unsightly 
ered into walls and ceilings of 
asting beauty — without dust and 
dirt seeping and sifting all through 


the house. 


Especially good for 


re-covering cracked plaster 


Upson Board is simply refined 
lumber, which comes in big, sturdy 
panels. These panels are applied 
right over old plaster or direct. to 
studs in new construction. Then 
they are given a coat or two of 
paint—and your troublesome 
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walls and ceiling problem is solved. 


But do not confuse Upson 
Board with other wallboards! It 
is not easily broken, hard-to-apply, 

aint-absorbent, nor d ust-creating, 
ike substitutes containing plaster, 


lit ee 


Upson Boardislightin weight, 
easily handled, pre-sized and in. 
expensive fo paint, fire-resisting, 
waterproofed, and when properly 
applied, lies flat on the walls with. 
out warping or buckling. 


There’s an Upson dealer near 
you. He will gladly help you 
Upsonize your new home—plan 
the remodeling of an entire house 
or re-cover a single ceiling, 


Mail the coupon for booklet, 
samples of Upson Board and Upson 
Fibre- Tile and complete in formation 
about this nearest-perfect wall 
material, 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


Fibre Board Authorities 


The dependable board 


1022 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y, 


The Upson 
Co., 1022 Upson 
Pr., Lockport, N. Y. 


Enclosed find six cents 

in stamps for which please 

mail new Upson Fibre-Tile 

booklet together with samples 

of Upson Board and Upson 
Fibre-Tile, 
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The New OLSON 


Luxurious, Up-to-Date Rugs 
At Half the Price 


Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on “Rugs and Home 
Arrancement.”) = Describes the 
OLSON patented process by 
which we reciatn| the materials in 


Your OLD R UGS 


Carpets and Clothing 


First. w eclean, picker, card 
and hleach your material, 
- then dye and weave it into 
—_—— fachionable one and two-toned 
new rugs, any color, any size — seamless, firmly woven, 
cich-toned rugs that rival the high-grade Wilrons and Ax- 
minsters, and will staod the hardest wear. In use in aver 
one million bome A. 

FREE TRIAL — Ii not satisfied we pay you for your 
material. Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 


. Pull of sug- 
Book in Colors {ul o(suz 
Write today! We pay express, freight 


or parcel post charges from all states. You canstill 
order at the lowest prices in years. oe 
Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. A-49, 36 Lafiin St., Chicago 


CLEANABLE( 
Refrigerator 


“Like a clean china dish” 


of Insulation 


Send for actual Sample of por- 
celain used in the Leonard ono- 
piece food chamber. We will include 
Mr. Leonard's booklet, ‘‘Selection 
aod Care of Refrigerators," and cat- 
alog of 75 sizes and styles. Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Co., 210 Clyde 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
On Sale 
+e wane etc. 
Picco oh eee on iseeatice All Year 'Round 
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GUARANTEED 
to Please! 


A-109. Jimmy Jounce 
strung on strong elastic. 
Enameled in bright colors. 
Can do lots of stunts. 50c. 


A-222. Four new num- 
bered bridge scores, each 
for a table, Prettily col- 


oo Be «»-- $1.00 
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\ A-229, Old Cape Wind- 
mill. Height to top of 
wheel, 634”. Useful as 
weather vane........ $1.00 
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4-288, Handy (-827. Radlam 
AndyAshTray. Owl. Locates 


Pa i et 


Hand painted = electric light 
wood figure in dark. 
6}, “high, hold- 
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ROBERT W. KELLOGG 
38 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Send me FREE your 1925 Book of Giits. 


| 
| Name 


Address 


t. 
’ -> —— — 
eee | 


Courses 


you need, 
Free Bulletin. 


@A.8. 
1924 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 
American School, Dept. 4798, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success. 


Seoot Business Law 


onsets Building Contractor 
ecineca Automobile Engineer 
esante Auto Repairman 

Ginna Civil Engineer 

eoneee Structural Engineer 
eebeor Business Manager 


aaeed Cert. Pub. Accountant 
stints Accountant & Auditor 


onmins Bookkeeper 


....Drafteman & Designer 


etaeed Electrical Engineer 
av, M&eneral Education 
......@ersonal Analysis 


Address. SOOOe POO EEe HET ETEET CORO HE ORR eE TED TTR RSe CLONER” OSTEO ET OTE EROS SRE RE REED 


Unusual Gifts 


Make Your Home Attractive 


Pictures, mounted or unmounted, 
will beautify every room. Use 
those dainty little 


‘ Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heada—Steel Pointa 
For Mirrors and Heavy Pictures, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
**The Hanger with the Twiat"’ 


10c pkts. Sold everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EE ——————— 


Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you froma 
sueceasful business career. This simplifed and 
complete High School Course—specially pre- 
pared for home study 
meets all requifements for entrance to college 


and the leading professions, 
30 Other No matter what your business 

inclinations may be, you can't 
hope to succeed without spe- & 
clalized training. Let us give 


you the practical training 
(heck and mall Coupon for 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. H798, Chicago 


+1 EEE EeEON CREE RURET FO ERERED TESEERTES CORTON EST HOETETEDS + O8ESS DesceneeeeeseRe 


Y the Hundred 


WE Pay 
the Postage 


B-164. Man’s 3- 


fece Pocket Toilet A-849. Jointed 
t, genuine ee Tabby that likes chil- 
leather lined.....$1.50 ren. 4” long 


Score, sturdy cowhide 

: im : equipped with auto- ¥.” : 
matic gold plated pencil. Washable celluloid score % ak ae 
(tee eee esuieacatg ae Misrcets sovisideies: .. $1.50 ree set 

‘Zant 

A-888. Madeira Bread 
Tray Oval, hand embroid- 
ered, beautiful butterfly de- 
Sign On Irish linen..... $1.25 


A-927. Milady’s Bed Tray and 
etary. 2734” long in ivory 
enamel with glass top 
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The Right Answer to 
‘*What Shall I Give?’’ 


OUR every gift question is happily 
answered in the 1925 KELLOGG 
GIFT BOOK. Pictured in its pages 
are appropriate remembrances for 
Christmas, Weddings, Birthdays—for 
every conceivable occasion—at prices 
to suit the limitations of even the most 
modest purse. ‘lhe almost endless 
variety of gift suggestions offers a wide 
choice which makes gift selection the 
Kellogg way a real pleasure. ‘There's 
 sOmething in this handsomely illus- 
trated book, with its accurate descrip- 
tions, for everyone you want to 
remember. You'll find it a great help. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy. 
ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


A-71%. Hand 


painted door A-G44, Listen-In 

‘ Kadlo Heeord, 
Wealth of radio 
information #1.50 


A-129. 
eled wooden 
letter rack hand | 
decor ated gay 
parrot......$1.25 


Enam- 


38 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. A-992. ‘Tapes- 
try mirror, 26” 
high with harmo- 
Hizing frame... cessecs 


SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 
Take orders for our beautl- 
ful Dress Goods, Silks, Wash 
Fabrics and Ceneral Yard 
Goods. Our representatives 
make big money. Larze book 
of fabric samples furnished to 
agents. Write today. 

NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO, 
573Broadway,Dept.45x,N.Y.City 


1000 ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 


by leading professors— 


Over 1,000 other Bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, 
Silver, China, Klankets, Stoves, etc. Sare blg money 
at our Factory-to-Famlly prices. Pay as little as 
$3 down; up to a year and a half to pay balance. 
Get all your furnishings at once—pay as you use. 
Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Fall “*Larkin Book of Better Homes."’ 
Shows everything for parlor, porch, dining- 
room, bedroom, kitchen. Bargain Prices on 
famous Symphonola Phonographs. Also Sym- 
phonic Pianos, Player-Pianos in genuine Mahog- 


eseees Lawyer any, Walnut, Famed Oak. Free Trial. Upto 
ensees Mach. Shop Practice 4 years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
ee Mechanical Engineer Check below article interested in. 

eocces Shop Superintendent O Home Furnishings 
.....Employment Manager 

snnsie Steam Engineer © Pianos or Players 

ecccens Foremanship 

camer Sanitary Engineer C) Phonographs 

eesens urveyor & Mapping Cut out this Adv.—write 
seeees Tel. & Tel. Engineer TO-DAY for FREE Book. 
aucses High Sches! Graduate 


wanede Wireless Radio 
«vw. Undecided 


Lettkitt Co tue. 
Dept. 1048 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, IL Chicago, Il. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Andrea Thorne 
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toward the moving throng. ‘Every year 
the young are more free and daring, and 
shocking to the middle-aged. Youth never 
shocks the aged. 1 should qualify. I mean 
the aged mellowed by classical learning.” 

Ashmead greeted the white-haired scholar. 

“IT have never known you not to be 
Dialosophically right, Doctor Sumner,’”’ he 
said. 

“You are a great comfort to me, Wil- 
liam,’’ continued the old man. ‘You are 
the only one of the younger scientific men I 
know who is not opposed to the classics.” 

**{ try to hang on to the brains I was born 
with,” replied Ashmead modestly. 

Professor Sumner chuckled. 

* That’s right, hang on! My boy, think of 
those who’ll die without knowing Sappho! 
-.. Ah, well, these dear young people 
—interesting, interesting. If you knew 
Euston better you would know why. How 
long have you been here, sir?’’ 

*‘Four years,’’ William said. 

“Take my advice and know the town. 
You're well acquainted with all the impor- 
tant rock formations and other carth mys- 
teries. ‘fake an old man’s advice and know 
the mysteries of the people.”’ 

“I have been thinking about that,” an- 
swered the younger man. 

At this moment one of the inhabitants of 
Euston, whom he had not seen yet that 
evening, stopped dancing directly before 
them. This inhabitant wore the palest pink 
gown he had ever beheld. Her thick dark 
hair was drawn back from her forehead and 
piled high. Happiness shone in her dark 
eyes. For a moment she stood still, fanning 
herself. slowly with a large, coral-tinted 
ostrich-plume fan, and then walked past, 
without seeing him. The laughing young 
man who followed her so possessively was 
Dan Cotsmur. Many eyes were on them. 

Professor Sumner was saying, ‘‘ Ashmead, 
did you see the Rosy-Fingered Dawn?”’ 

He had seen enough for meditation, 
certainly. Much of the gossip of the 
college community escaped him, and all of 
Euston gossip. But he had heard of Dan 
Cotsmur directly from Andrea's own lips. 
He was a friend, she had said, who con- 
sidered her quite grownup. He felt that he 
would like to know more about this thing. 
Youth—even of that ‘‘best’”’ which he liked 
to recognize—was not often wise. And then, 
it suffered. He strongly objected to suffer- 
ing. 

Ho had moved into a more secluded 
corner, where he could have a good view of 
the dancers, and yet could be, he thought, 
alone. But he was suddenly conscious that 
he had been followed there. Someone stood 
close to him. He looked down, and raw a 
plumey coral-colored fan resting on his arm. 

**Hello, Mr. Ashmead! It’s great to have 
you here to-night,”’ said Andrea Thorno. 

‘‘] have a cordial hostess,’”’ he smiled. 

“‘Hlere’s one more thing for our class to 
boast of,” she said youthfully. ‘Mr. 
Ashmead begins a life of revelry with our 
Prom!” 

There was the tall, blond young man still 
at her clbow—a round, bare, white elbew, 
beautiful to see. 

““IT want you to know a friend of mine,” 
she went on. ‘‘Mr. Ashmead, this is Dan 
Cotsmur.” 


Te? HIS surprise William discovered that he 
instantly rather liked the young man with 
whom he found himself shaking hands. If 
those who watched them saw a contrast 
between the delicate detachment of Andrea's 
new friend, and the blithe possessiveness of 
the young man whom she had honored so 
signally, none of the three in the small group 
was conscious of it. William’s manner was 
perhaps a shade more withdrawn in an 
involuntary reaction to Dan’s careless- 
ness. 

““How do, Professor?” inquired the in- 
truder. ‘Glad to see you myself,” 

Though Ashmead particularly objected 
to the title with which Dan Cotsmur 
dubbed him, he found it impossible to take 
exception to the ready smile that accom- 
panied it. He divined that Dan’s over- 
assurance was the result of his not being 
quite at ease, and made an effort to put the 
matter right. 

Then Andrea said: 

is es you seen percent I hoped you’d 
meet him. ere he is now with M 
Cornish.” sa lesa 

William followed her glance, and caught a 
glimpse, between bright gowns, of a young 
man whose short nose gave him an expres- 
sion both ineffectual and obstinate. He 
remembered that Andrea had said they 
were two prickly Thornes. The lines of 
Stephen's face were g0od-natured, but over 
them now a moody cloud was cast. Ash- 
mead had an impression that he pretended 
not to see his sister. He felt, too, that both 
Andrea and Dan Cotemur knew why. 


Andrea did not press the subject of the 
introduction of Ashmead and Stephen. 

Just then the music began again. Witha 
smile over her white shoulder she turned 
from William. He saw Dan Cotsmur's arm 
slip around her, and together they seemed 
to float away. 

A brief incident, and a simple one, 
certainly. But William Ashmead found it 
extremely interesting. Even one unallied— 
an onlooker only concerned with the Amer- 
ican tradition—could find it that. ‘he old 
Grecian’s advice was sound. There were 
here, to be solved, the mysteries of the 
people. 


ANP to Dan Cotamur it was interesting. 
. . » Heaaid good night to Andrea in the 
spacious hall of the dim and stately Thorne 
house—Andrea in the palest pink gown, 
Andrea with the brilliant coral fan. And as 
he drove noisily away, down deserted Mad- 
ison Street, he saw in the darkness the 
shining of her eyes. He felt too exhilarated 
to go directly home. This was his night off 
from the hospital, and Myrtle would cer- 
tainly have stayed awake to taunt him. He 
turned, after crossing the bridge, and drove 
rapidly down the river road, five miles 
toward Pine Mountain—and back. Then, 
because he had no better place to go, he 
stopped his car before the Keystone Club. 
Late as it was, there might be a few con- 
genial spirits gathered there. 


The famous organization, whose name . 


denoted as much solidity as in reality it 
Incked, was housed on the top floor of a 
dilapidated building somewhat removed 
from the more respectable quarters of 
liuston’s business section. One had to 
climb four flights of hollowed staira to reach 
its front door. And in the rear, if the 
occasion were pressing, one could make oa 
convenient exit by a fire eseape, which 
reached to the river; that is it was porsible 
to go that way if one had a friend who was 
handy with a rowboat. 

Dan left his vellow car before the door of 
the dingy building that housed his sub- 
stitute for the Greek letter fraternities of 
more fortunate youths, and climbed the 
many stairs to the rooms rented by the club. 
When he entered the door he was warmly 
greeted by a group of young jnen who sat 
at a round table under a single electric 
light. Clouds of smoke befogged the air so 
that a person in a far corner was manifested 
chiefly by the tinny racket he was produc- 
ing on an old upright piano. In contrast to 
the bare dusty room, with its cheap furni- 
ture and dirty windows without curtains, 
and to the disarray of his clubmates, Dan’s 
appearance immediately attracted atten- 
tion. He wore a second-hand evening suit, 
which, having been sold him at a low price 
—by a rich fellow student at medical school 
temporarily in need of funds, was of ex- 
cellent cloth and tailoring. Moreover, in 
spite of Myrtle and the drug store, there 
was nothing cheap-looking about Dan. He 
had his mother’s fine stock in face and 
bearing. By outward aspect he had not 
disgraced Andrea Thorne at the Euston 
College Prom. 

He was greeted by sallies intended to be 
of a witty nature. 

‘Some class to the hand-me-down!" 

‘Been vampin' a rich Jane, Dannie?” 

“Can that!”’ replied Dan. ‘How about 
another game before we lock up?”’ ; 

‘Can't refuse our honored president,” said 
& pimply fellow with unwashed black hair. 

‘The speaker was a graduate of Dan's own 
medical school—a department of Euston 
College situated in the neighboring city of 
Hartling—and was now practicing upon the 
unfortunate sick of the village of Milltown, 
twenty miles away. A former frequenter of 
the Keystone Club, he atill continued his 
membership and drove in from Milltown 
when the occasion was convenient. His 
name was Hotaling. . 

The cards were shuffled and cut with 
dexterity. Immediate silence hung over the 
table. The smoke thickened. The person 
at the piano played ‘‘Nearer My God _ to 
Thee” in syncopated time. Finally, having 
finished his variations on the sacred air, he 
lounged over to watch the game. The light 
disclosed him as having only one eye. 

Suddenly, a loud exclamation and_the 
scraping of a chair pushed back made & 
startling interruption. Hotaling from Mill- 
town was on his feet, his face a deep, dull red, 
his eyes blazing. 

“Damn you!” ho yelled. “You damned 
cheat!’ 

Dan Cotsmur leaned hack in his chair 
and gazed at him. He was very pale. 

‘Are you talking to me?” he inquired. 

“You damned cheat!” shouted the other 
again, starting around the table. His friends 
held him by his coat sleeves. 

“What's gettin’ yer gont, Loney?” asked 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
REMOVE SEAL WITH 


Look for this Gold Sea] 


The Gold Seal which is pasted 
on all guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum isan identification 
mark youcandependon.Don’t 
be misled into buying some 
other material said to be “Just 
as good” as $2! Congoleum. 
The Gold Seal gives you the 
protection of our money-back 
guarantee. Remember there 
is only one guaranteed, 
nationally advertised Gold- 
Seal Congoleum. 


“Mother, was that Magic Carpet 
as pretty as our Congoleum Rug? Sa 


SO artistic, so sanitary, so durable, so easy _ reproductions—so varied are the charming 
toclean! Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are __ patterns that you can have these labor-saving 
truly the magical solution of the housewife’s rugs in every room in the house. 


floor-covering problems. Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs lie perfectly flat 

They mean such a saving in housework that on the floor without tacks, cement or any 
there’s time for the things you really enjoy— __ other kind of fastening. They never curl up 
for outdoor recreation, the worthwhile book, or kick up at the edges or corners to trip un- 
play with the children. wary feet. And with all these advantages, 


the prices are very low. 
Seamless—Waterproof si sed 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft. $ 9.00 Pattern No. 386 (shown 114 x3 ft. $ .60 


with a smooth, seamless surface which cannot 74x 9 ft. 11.25 attheright)ismadeinall 3 53 f 1.40 
9 x 9 ft. 13.50 sizes. The other patterns 3. x 4% ft. 1.95 


hings. 
Be Penerrated by dust, dirt oe spilled : 5 9 x 10% ft. 15.75 illustrated are made in 
hey are waterproof and mothproof. And 9 x12 ft. 18.00 the five large sizes only. 3 x6 ft 2.50 


These all-round serviceable rugs are made 


; ; ces in the South and west of the 
cleaning them is the work of but a few mo- owing ee ee ee 
ments with a damp mop—in a twinkling 

ConcoLEUM ComPANY 
your rug 1s as spotless as new. sence ia te intl 
. ° . Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
1 ~ i i llas Pittsburgh New Orleans 

| Elaborate Oriental motifs, delicate chintz Adlanta “Minneapolis Dallas Piesburgh | 
like eff ects, neat tiles, mosaics or wood-block CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd........ Montrea 


Interesting Free Booklet 


Gold S eal “Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal 


Congoleum Rugs,” a very interesting book- 
let by Anne Lewis Pierce, shows all the 


M beautiful Go/d-Seal Congoleum patterns 
NG in their actual full colors. Drop a line 


to our nearest office today for your copy. 


It will gladly be sent to you free. 
-Art-Rucs 
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“J was surprised to find how easy 
it is toembroider the lovely things 
in Bucilla Packages.” 


No. 5199 
BEBE DANIELS looks so charming in 
this apron of crisp maize organdie with 
Colonial girl patch of orchid dotted voile. 
Ready-made, including pastel embroidery 
cottons to complete, $7.50. 


If you are unable to get these, or any other 
Bucilla Packages at your Dry Goods Store 
or Needlework Shop, write for descrip- 
tive folder showing all the novel items, 
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Return this coupon for free embroidery and knitting 
lessons, instruction leaflets and illustrated circulars. 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc. 
309 Canal Street, New York City 
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Popular Colonial designs in 
¥ Bucilla Embroidery Fackages 


MONG the new Fall Bucilla Embroidery Pack- 

ages is this charming Colonial Boudoir set, with 
which you can create—at a surprisingly small cost— 
the loveliest of bedroom decorations. 


The fabric is a dainty but practical Shadow Striped 
Batiste which may be had in pink or blue (with 
figures tinted in blue) or orchid (figures tinted in 
orchid); the Colonial design is effective and easy to 
embroider; and each package also contains the correct 
quantity of Bucilla Washfast Cottons, a detailed 
lesson chart, and a needle of the proper size. 


5240—Double bedspread and bolster . « « - $4.75 
5241—Pair of curtains (80” long) with valance . = 3.00 
5237—Oval pillow top and back . 6 + ee - 85 
5238—Scarf and pin cushion for dresser . « «© 1.25 
$239—Three piece set for dressing table . . + °75 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc., 309 Canal Street, New York 
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“Easiest 


saving 
I’ve ever made” 


“I cannot understand why | 
did not use Mapleine years 
ago!’ This same query comes 
‘to s6 many women after a tnal 
of Mapleine-made syrup. So 
simply and sensibly does it 
answer the syrup question in 
the home. 


“Fasiest saving I’ve ever 
made, too,” she said. ‘Made 
in just a jiffy—and so reason- 
able! Only twenty-two cents a 
quart for a syrup rich and gold- 
enincolor and simply delicious 
in flavor. You should see the 
family spread it on pancakes 
and waffes! I am sure we 
have never had a syrup in the 
house they liked so well.”’ 


For flavoring, too! 
Mapleine gives delicious taste and 
delicate color todainty desserts. Use 
it for cake frostings and fillings, pud- 
dings, sauces, candies, etc. It makes 
old recipes new. 

‘CRESCENT MFG. CO. 

5 West Connecticut St., Seattle, Washington 


There is only one ‘“Mapleine” 
—accept no imitations 


MAPLEINE 


ita wry fur flavoring 


AUGHANS 
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Andrea Thorne 


[CONTINUED ROM PAGE 13) 
Dan 


the one-eyed member. “I watched. 
played straight. Honest.” 

“Straight, hell! That’s the trick he tried 
before. I tell you the ace came from the 
bottom of the pack—”’ 

"No it didn’t, honest, Luoey. You gotta 
respec’ my position here. L know) my 
business. 1 know how to watch all right. 
And 1 know how to bounce! Well, I’m 
watchin’, and I ain’t bouncin’. Not this 
time. You better keep yer shirt on, Looey. 
That’s my advice.”’ 

Hotaling seemed mollified. The blood 
receded frum his blotched fuce, leaving it 4 
disagreeable purplish hue. It was Dan 
Cotsmur who had the color, now. He had 
not spoken since his first question. He said 
tu Hotaling: 

‘Are you satisfied?” 

“ Aw—well, I suppuse so," drawled the 
Milltown doctor to the Bouncer, not deign- 
ing to uddress Dun. ‘‘He done me once. 
How can you tell? When a fellow’s done 
you once, he’s liable to do you aguin.”’ 

Nobody attempted to deny that he had 
done Hotaling once, and without speaking 
Dan Cotsmur rose, put on his coat, and left 
ie Pi da Club, of which he was presi- 

ent. 
It was lute when he crept into the flat 
ubove the drug store, shaken in all his 
being. He tried to gain his room without 
being beard, but frum the door beyond 
whic Myrtle slept came her thin satirical 
voice. 

‘Did you get invited in to-night, Dan?” 

“Shut up!”’ said her brother pleasantly. 

He wished, in his misery, that he had not 
gone to the Keystone Club. The sight of 
Looey und the one-eyed Bouncer made hiin 
sick—-tu-night. He had been honored by 
Andrea Thorne. And her friends had,’ for 
the most part, while they showed him thut 
he was not une of them, been kind to him— 
hye the young professor who had not 
as 


ed her to dunce. 
[CONTINUED 1N THE NOVEMBER Iss UE] 


Rally Round the | 
Ballot Booth , 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


One board member was chosen State 
Organizer for the Democratic Party, an- | 
other was made Chairman of the Melrose 
Republican Committee, thus proving the 
League’s claim to non-purtisansbhip. 
Thereafter the Leugue devoted its ener- 
gies to educational work. leaving organiza- | 
tion to the Republican Chairman. 
Seven influential women were appointed ] 
Ward Chairmen, they in turn selecting ten | | 
workers, and making with the Publicity | 
Chairman, i committee of seventy-nine ho | 
canvassed the city by telephone or personal | 
n to register. 


cull, asking women é a 
Just before registration xturted, an ob- |! 


liging theatre munager threw vn the screen, 
yrutis, the following slogan: 


Have you Registered? 
If not—why not? 


the people. by | 
ent of the per. one aust vote. | 


Beale means that every 


the peop | 
This means you!! 
Register now !! | 
- fyulluwed. | 
tes and hours fu wed. 
oe udopted by the State — 
, admitted that the 
to register. | 
he obliging mau 
her announce” 


This 
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slogut before the el 
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**Brushing with the Wases Is All 1 Do for Waviness’ 


, 


The Brush-Waved Bob! 


Wonderful New Brush Is a Boon to Bobbed Heads 
Helps Hair Curl Instead of Straightening It 
An Amazing Aid to the Natural Wave 


Now, the bob ts a blessing. Bobbed hair 
need NOT be a constant care. The inventor 
of Wavex—the new, curling hair brush—must 
have had bobbed heads in mind! 

‘No more bother and expense of almost daily 
clipping and waving to prevent those straight 
ends from spoiling the 
trim, chic effect of 
your bob! No more 
ragged sides from 
sleeping on the short 
locks that are stub- 
bornly straight by 
morning! 

All you have toduts 
usetherighthairbrush. 
Simply brush-wave 
vour hair with Waves 
--thebrushthatbrushes 
in waves. A glance at 
the pictures tells why 
this new type of brush 
coaxes to acurl The 
brush itself will dem- 
onstrate its efective- 
ness in short order. 
You can have one to 
iry. An actual test on 
your own hair ts free. 
No sale if you don't 
see real results, and 
you can’t count Its 
purchase an expense -- 
the Wavex brush svon 
cost in fees paid for fre- 


OLD STYLE brush . 
straightens the 


. a — 
\nghapheetihetgad™ 


WAVEX brushes in 
waves! 


the idea is still new, the makers will 
ling hair brush at the 
f three dollars. It is a bargain at 
! For Wavex ts genuine Ebony trom 
rich, colorful markings of the 
unstained and highly polished. 
g China hog bristles, /and- 
d wetting and washing. — 

s looks its best—that just 
fe curl after every brush- 


While 


Will stan 
lor hair that alway 


ucurally falls into so | 
ingaee brush and begin using If 
You'll be glad you d 
know no 
hair, lon 


tte Neg of eres pe et CNN 
P The Economical Bassinet—Crib—Playpen 


a Wavex Di 1 
id—your satisfaction wil 


limit-——for a hort 


g hair, any hur 
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No nursery net 
Three in one value 


yf every nmocnkt 


$20.25. Drop 
Side with screen 
cover $23 29 . 
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what it does for the appearance and health of 
the hair. It aids and abets curliness with 
every stroke. It brings a buoyancy and billow 
to the hair. It does away with that severc 
look which bobbed hair has when flattened bv 
the old, straight-tvpe of brush. The friction 
in brush-waving poltshes the hairtoa brilliancy 
no dressings can ever equal in effect. : 

Try Wavex and be convinced! Read the 
makers’ generous offer appearing below and 
use the coupon noc! 


Special 
FreeTrial Offer! 


Until every store can be supplied, we 
will forward one Wavex curling hair 
brush to ony address for an actual test of 
its remarkable pr ties. You need not 


send a penny. ay the postman who 


brings it $3 and the postage. This will be 


returned if you aren’t enthusiastic after 
even one week of brush-waving. Those 
who prefer paying now may do so and 
save the postage; if you enclose the $3 
we'll ship the brush prepaid; money back 
either way—if you wantit! But if you 
want Wavex at this price apply promptly, 
and please use the coupon: 


THE WAVEX COMPANY is4 
310 Soe. Michigen Ave. Chicego 
Please send me one Wavex curling hair brush 


for a week’s free demonstration which must sell 
or my money is to be returned. I will pay 


me, 
(Or encivie $s now 


puseman $3 and postage. 
anid get brush prepatd.) 
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She Wanied 
,. Extra Money— 


oF, _ to help run her household and to 

| f provide herself with many of the 
luxuries which all women and 
girls desire. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and the other popular 
Crowell magazines, The American 
Magazine, Collier’s, The Mentor, 
and Farm and Fireside furnished 
the opportunity— 


and She Got It 


She got her extra cash, as hundreds 
of other girls and women are doing 
every month, by acting as special 
subscription representative for 
these favorite magazines. The work 
was pleasant, as well as profitable, 
requiring no special experience and 
involving no financial outlay. 


An Opportunity Worth 
$25 to $50 Extra Per Month 


awaits YOU. Like many other 
stenographers, housewives, typists, 
clerks, teachers, and others—no 
matter what your regular occupa- 
tion may be—you can start on the 
road to extra spare-time cash 
by clipping this coupon. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 43 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 W. 13th St., New York City, N. Y. 


I want some extra money. Without obligation, please send me full details of 


your offer. 
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Does 


va, | : What is so embar- 
. rassing, so humili- 
ating, as a naughty 
child? Every mother 
knows that people 
judge her by the be- 
havior of her chil- 
dren—that parents 
with unruly young- 
sters are seldom 
popular. Yet all this 
trouble and humill- 
ation is now unnec- 
essary, for now 
there is a seclentitie 
method of child training, evolved by Pro- 
fessor Ray (. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard 
and Columbia and president of the Par- 
ents Association This new system shows you how to 
correct (le cause of disobedience, wilfulness, untruthful- 
ness and other dangerous babits In children of every age. 
HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS (20°!) 
tem, which has 
been put fnto the form of an illustrated course prepared 
especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
aod immediate results for thousands of parents in all 
parts of the world. It is endorsed by leading educators. 
F R E E B oO oO K ““New Methods ip Child 
Training’ is the title of 
a Startling book which describes this system and outlines 
the work of The Parents Association. Send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free—but do it now as this 
“nOnOUDCcCeEMent May Hever appear here again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Department 2910 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5¢ 


ASR for Century Edition 


HE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are —the more you will appre. 
ciate Century Edition sheet music. It is all sheet music can be—the very 
best edition of the world’s very best music. Every note certified to be as the 
master wrote it. There isn’t areason why you sbould pay more than the Century 
price 15c (20c in Canada) when you buy “William Tell,”’ “Joyous Farmer,” 
“Rigoletto, : “Spinning Song,”’or any of the other classical and standard com- 
positions. Patronize the Century dealer. Century’s low price is possible only 
because of his small profit. If your dealer can't supply you, we will. Com- 
plete catalog of over 2300 selections free. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend CENTURY CE RTIFIE 
MUSIC exclusively because they know Wd is all Az, Sood ie 
half the price or less; and they know parents appreciate the Saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
235 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 


AV 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
: Demanp it at your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for 
samples of J AV A*with either Ashesof Roses* Rouge, 
dark and rich, or Rouge Mandarine®* lightand bright, 


A. BOURJOIS & CO.. Inc. 
PARIS B27 West 34th Street NEW YORK 


*Reg.U.S 
Pat.Of, 


Rally Round The 
Ballot Booth 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 141] 


On election day an organized motor corps 
worked so effectively that the women cust 
ninety-four per cent of their registration. 
The men polled cighty-two per cent. 

Melrose rolled up’ the highest propor- 
tional city registration in Massachusetts, 
four thousand one hundred and fifty-one 
men, three thousand four hundred and 
fifty-one women. 


Good Citizenship News 


HI Program of Work, adopted by the 

National League of Women Voters at its 
1924 convention, is the most practical and 
efficient outline issued by this organization. 
Its immediate object is to increase the num- 
ber of efficient voting citizens. It offers 
four lines for study and action, as follows: 
I. Education in Government and Politics. 
If. Efficiency in Government. III. Public 
Welfare in Government. IV. International 
Coéperation to Prevent War. Tor each o 
these divisions there is a complete outline 
for study and for methods of work. Here is 
a@ program worthy of adoption by clubs and 
civic leagues truly interested in government 
aud its problems. Sample copics can be 
secured for ten cents from National League 
of Women Voters, 532 Seventeenth Strect, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 

The first official act of Miss Belle Sherwin, 
the new president of the National League of 
Women Voters, was leading the two ef- 
ficient committees appointed to present the 
organization’s planks to the resolutions 
committees at the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions. Her speakers 
went directly to the point and made a fine 
impression on the men. The luncheon 


given by the Cleveland League was the out- | 


standing event for women during the Re- 
publican convention, and was marked by 
able and inspiring speeches. 

Mrs. William R. Alyord of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, is the new national Chairman of Amer- 
ican Citizenship, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Alvord’s report was 
one of the best presented at the Biennial. 
Until she has worked out her own program, 
she is using the material issues during the 
regine of her predecessor, Mrs. Penny- 
backer. It consists of two guestionnaires— 
“Know Your County” and -‘“‘Know Your 
Community;’’ a leaflet on Americunization, 
*‘Americans All;”’ and a pageant, ‘'‘Citizen- 
ship Day.’’ 


The National League of Women Voters 
offers to its members all over the country 
a constructive and inspiring handbouk— 
“Get Out The Vote—Why, When, How.” 
Crammed full of convincing statistics, 
strong arguments, and working plans. Send 
five cents in stamps for a copy to National 
League of Women Voters, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


One of the finest state programs of Amer- 
ican Citizenship which has reached the 
Good Citizenship Bureau was prepared by 
Mrs. Charles J. Trainor and Mrs. William 
Harrison Cade of the Ilinois lederation of 
Women’s Clubs. An inspiring lead. sug- 
gestions for study, instruction for practical 
field work, and a complete bibliography 
make this a notable contribution to feder- 


ation literature. State and local chairmen 


alike will find it helpful. If you need sug- 
gestions for study in citizenship and govern- 
ment, send ten cents to Mrs. Charles J. 
Trainor, 1314 East. Seventy-seecond Street 


Chicago, Lllinois, for a copy of this program. 


Indiana clubwomen and others interested {! 


in good government and education for citi- 
zenship will find practical help in the service 


offered by the Extension Division at the | 
State University through the bureau of |: 
The service included } 
the Package Library Service, the High- 


Public Discussion. 


School Discussion League, The Reference 
Service, the Club Study Service, the Play 


und Pageant Service. The Extension Di- | 
vision also maintuins a Bureau of Parent- 


Teachers Associutions and loans welfure ex- 
hibits, picture exhibits, motion pictures, 


and lantern slides. Indiana workers can se- |i 
cure further information by addressing | 
Nina MeAllister, Secretary, Extension Di- 


vision, State University, Bloomington. 


The State League of Women Voters and 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 


New Jersey have united in publishing “The | 
Civic Pilot,” a monthly magazine devoted | 


to the interests of progressive women in that 
Stute. Representative women are in charge 
of its editoriul und business departments. 
Its pages are filled with real news about 
wolicn 5 organizations’ activities und ure 
attractively mude up. Sumple copies cun 
be secured at the publication offices, 56 New 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


| 
| 


| 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


TEee~ 
/102 Tested Recipes 


Telling how to use—in cookery, 
confections, desserts, drinks, salads, 
and numerous other ways—juicy and 
health-giving : 


Sealdsweet 
‘Alorida Oranges 
and Grapefruit 


These tested recipes, many illustrated 
in natural colors, are contained in 
helpful and practical book, ‘‘Florida’s 
Food-Fruits."" Send your name and 
address today for free copy. 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 


a ‘ a Pasion 
‘ : ; ce yits xchange g-, 
Food tt at Tampa, Florida. 


A growers’ co- 
operative market- 
ing organization. 


. 
v 


120 New Ways 
toServe Sea Food 


An old Gloucester fisherman says that inland ¢ 
folks don’t begin to realize how many delicious 
ways there are of preparing sea food. So he has gathered 
fiom many neighboring Gloucester fishermen, and 
froin their wives, all their prizc sea food recipes. These 
recipes—120 in all—have Leen collected ina wonderful 
book. ‘They are all extremely popular tn Gloucester, and 
little Known elsewhere. ‘They are economical, practical, 
and delicious 6 delightful ways to serve mackcrel, 9 for 
odtish, 10 different delicacies to be made with salmon, 9 
wouderful lobster dishes, and scores of new ways lo prepare 
clums, oysters, tunny lsh, crabs, chowders and other sca 
foud. If you write at once, you can get this remarkable 
book —for which the regular price js 25 cents—-for only 10 
cents. But you must be prompt. Just send your bame and 
a dime (or stamps: to 


Just take orders for Malloch Hose and 


Underwear — worn all over the World. 

No experience needed. Each day you get 

your big commissions as a deposit paid by ' 
the customer, to whom we ship direct. 


We also have three other selling plans. 
1 Together with sure sales plan, 
Sample Outfit Free! on aaa build up a big business! 
We pay all shipping charges and guarantee prompt delivery. 
i If you hurry, you can have other agents working 
Write! for you. But don’t let someone in your neighbor- 


hood get ahead of you. Juat ony ‘““Send me your cree 
Sample Offer and Sure Money Making Sales Plan. rite 


Malloch Knitting Mills, 8410 GrantSt.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Che 
for hime cooking 


Brown Gravy 

Add to the pan In which meat was baked 
or roasted, one rounding tablespoonful of 
flour: rub toasmooth paste; add one cup 
of soup stock or boiling water; stira moment 
and then place on the stove, stir until the 
Rauce bubbles, add! . teaspoonful of Kitchen 
Bouquet and season with salt and pepper to 
tuste, Jet it bubble up, and serve at once, 


MIFFLIN 
ALKOHOL 


REO. US. PAT. OFrice 


Prompt relief 
for tired, aching feet! 
‘Removes odors of 

perspiration. 
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VION 


The Letters You Write to 
Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


felt toward him and his stand on bills him in the same mail. Naturally you think 
before House and Senate. A few old that such pressure brought to bear by con- 
friends wrote to him about the weather, stituents will the day, but it does not 
crops, marriages, and deaths. A few always happen. If only a few such letters 
farmers wrote for seeds. In this day of come, the secretary lays them before his 
typewriters, organizations, and suluried chief. If they come by hundreds, it is the 
propagandists, everybody in his district secretary's business to analyze the organ- 
writes him, und he must analyze these ized group or the motive behind this sudden 
letters, study their bearing on his vote and demand. If the wording of the letters is 
his political future. As he cannot read und very similar, the secretary is especially 

If a hundred or more letters 


NOW i>, a 
You may have them AL- 
READY HEMMED right. 


ited 
: ae a he must emis u Bae Legs oh 7 
a efficient, tactful secretary to du purt of this ask the Congressman to support a measure 
a | \ thrice work for him and to dispose uf routine or for some public improvement, it is his | from Ireland’s linen center. 3} 
| by r Gelat vox that he ey have time tu read oretery pastes ie know whether or not | Redi-Corded 3 
m ° \ und weigh correspondence. the writers of the letters represent a cor- |: 
uf . fed the ‘The first move [ made after my clection — poration or firm which will profit through if Scarfs & Table Covers 
y and\unusual was to find that sort of man in Washington, the improvement or a cummunity spirit 
. Teas a und then make him feel that he curries this which sees the measure us improvement or 
" litie of grave responsibility with me. Many a _ progress. If the meusure should bear on 
Xi ‘. newly elected Congressman hus mude the working hours or cunditions, the secretary 
g aSS Wart mistake of pleusing the home folks by ap- must decide whether the letters emanate § 
ae Y pointing a secretary from his own State, from the greed of employers or the legiti- ; 
: only to find that what he needed in Wash- mate dissatisfaction of the employees. TRUE : 
ington was a man who knew the game. This is safeguarding Mr. Congressman IRISH 
Other men appoint relatives who know ulot against propaganda organized by salaried 
about stenography but nothing about the secretaries of welfare organizations or skilled LINEN 
i workers for large commercial interests. Unique ecarfe, colorful tablecloths 


pitfalls of Washington. And when I speak 
of pitfalls, I mean largely the temptation to Perhaps you have started some very sin- 
do the kind thing by correspondents when cere and earnest movement for peace, pro- 
it is safer to be firm, even stern. More hibition, or other worthy cause. What 
than one man has had to do a lot of ex- more natural than you should ask your 
plaining because, with the best of inten- Congressman to endorse it and permit the 
tions, he has endorsed « movement or a use of his name as honorary president or 
measure which bobbed up inconveniently vice president? 
during the next campaign. <A guod secre- Now, the Congressman through his secre- 
tary is a Congressman's second self.” tary must know many things before he can 
endorse your organization. Perhaps an- 
O I watched with considerable interest other constituent has had the same bril- 
the alim, grave-fuced young man who _liant idea, and to this citizen he has already 
laid telegrams and letters before hischiefdur- refused his support. If he now lends it to 
ing our interview, and supplied invitations Vvour enterprise he will make an enemy. 
to constituents who wished to attend thisor Perhaps he believes that already there are 
that State function while in Washington. too many organizations of the same sort, 
Havtu been introduced to the type of duplicating effort and organization ex- 
m:n or woman who first reads the letter penses, and so he withholds his name. In 
which vou address to your Congressman, any case, he and his secretary know that it 
vou will be interested in learning what hap- is a serious thing for a politician or an of- 
pens to it next. ficeholder to permit the use of his name on 
very two hours during the day, mes- the letterheads and literature of any organ- 
rengers leave stacks of mail in the office of ization. Be sure that if your Congressman 
every Congressman and Senator. Between is un intelligent and experienced man he 
these regular hours come eee and will never become involved in the affairs 
special-delivery letters. ae well-organized _ of rival organizations or church movements. 
muil is sorted as fast as it arrives, : ; 
rae iach matters may receive prompt AN D now we come to the appeals which 
aitenton. ly mail i w sags con Clubhabecn stadving 
’ : swer. Ud) 
Psa areas acca e some such subject as yore Peace or Lim- 
. v wire itations of Armament. e season is to 
hinds’ Dear. close with a meeting to which the promi- 


are or to embroider in any 
colorful design you wish to add to 
them. Here are linens that radiate 
warmth, hospitality, good cheer. 
These real Irish linens of soft 
Italian cream color, add a colorful 
note to your home. Made with 


and napkins ready to use just as | 
8 
] 
g 
iY 


ed borders of green and brown, 
blue, or blue and gold. Give a life- 
time of service at a fraction of the 
cost of white damask. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For $4 stamps, check, currency or 
money order we will send you a 


kins sise 14x14 all complet 

hemmed-—or for $1.25 we send 
you a scarf size 18x36 hemmed. 
Scarfe 18x45, $1.65; size 18x54, $2. 
Tablecloths size 45x45, $3.75; size 
54x54, $5. Napkins and doilies to 
match -$6.25 doz.—all completely 
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EY & CO. 
. EWARK, OHIO 
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our REDI-THREADED Hand- 
keschief Squares—handkerchief 
linens—embroidery and sheeting 
linens. 
Send 2c atarmp for booklet, 
‘The Lure of Irish Linen’’ 


THOMAS YOUNG Inc. 
44 White St., New York 
Retailers: Write for special proposition 
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ji tituents. These are ; 
a cone aeulet care by the Con- club you write to your Cone in- 
seeere hestobereélected,ortocon- = viting him to be guest of honor at the ban- 

quet or dinner and to address the gathering. 


gressman who wishes to Se ret ot Stat 
; n his own e. é : 
trol the polttion: Bent asking for in-  Itisavery great compliment, but Mr. Con- 
Letters trom cons” gressman must take many factsintoconsider- 


d which pee aE 


lesra 
$35 a Week 
Earn $30 ad a, Wwe 


STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
ev ing to outfit babies and 
cbi n (up to6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 


r. 
Zorn While Learning =... formation of a sent aff. } 
if you are over 13 20d Ne god can be handled by members ae og Will Congress be in session at the date Money back if not satisfied. Style 
bd ag ol Wi eeges with FREE de: Letters which contain pe : If can named in your invitation? W ill measures Book sent FREE. WriteTODAY. 
hack Guerances and F that only the Congressman hime of importance make it advisable for him Address Depe 23 
to be on the floor of House or Senate? Is the ane Bryant Shona. New 


rrunt or refuse. ical as- ar erie i 

P" All these letters are sores Lager cause which you wish him to poder cone 

sistants, and turned capa h shall be pre- ent with the policies of his politic A seatiM 

who then decides en baleen and in what The debating club of the high schoo! = 

Ong: . - Mr. Congressman s home [© : 

ta In fact, Mr. Secretary vit ie malate the rival club in a neighboring city. The 

If he is imp resident of the organization modestly asks 
y ite the argument for 


order. -our letter. 
trols the fate of your estion or the 

i ce of your suze ; essman to Wri 
by the importan al he is very care ie achat of his home town. Here’s the 


. ‘ty of your appe : 7 
Set the w ; ch he presents 1t fo ’ hig idea—the speak 


Congressman. the sort of letters you : 
> onsider the 2 wus written 0) 
Now let us ¢ men, and what hap- there’ll be not 


taile 7 
5 UIPMEN!. F NURSING 
ard Chicago 


You are right to be skeptical {In regard to 
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; o your Congre an article heat ie zal 

wage them. You are a te ad before The judges will Biv ter from a Gold Star | any preparation offered to restore gray balr. 

ene and the ta i that your ian kingin the nearby | go many can't do the work—so niany only fur- 

oun women FY Iy vou believe : futher who has been working 

: lub Natural V MO il sted on Mot oer ds that the treatment v ' ther disfigure your hair. 

Sah or Senator 1 hs hey miu hospital and ee tigated. This A trial on one lock of hair ts your safeguard. 

Congressmal ite to him for ex-soldiers shall be invesug d - and this I offer free. Accept this offer and 
a ething must be done. sv |; prove for yourself that your gray hair can be 

' gestored safely, easily and surely. 


; jon, 
this questl . jient secret : ov L 
| al pete! Mr, Congress whether conditions are 
bring back the original color to my own gray 


: yrite 
so YOU WE ary turns your 
Le, . < s0m : : 
’ means that n writes to reliable persons. 
I perfected my Restorer many years ago to 
ii hair, and since hundreds of thousands of gray 


terial. best resea 
-er to the 2 eae es from ; arn 
betteral ‘and this individust fe and pay Te Gold sear Mother pictures them, for 
book for only 25¢. his st ment urces h se most. exe mee gee her letter muy due to ByEtens haired people have used it. It is a clear, color- 
TUTE roverneh. ‘H help ¥e : smun YOU wn bereavement. | jess Hquid, clean a8 water and as pleasant to 
inst! & ‘hich W! Congres ut of her o ; 
WOMAN'S Seranton, Pa rhlets wat ech ae Rec-* growing OF" . little children asks the use. No greasy sediment, nothing to wash or 
Dont. $30-K, ; r ine ude 2 hi “Congressior if A wile with ce l De artment of Jus- | rub off. Restored color even and natural in all 
may m U ‘teruture ol tart Congressmau tohuvet le p deserted her. lights. Results just as satisfactory when hair 
repro the partisan He ommittee of the tice trace her husband 7 A ieee Aenea | has been bicached or otherwise discolored. 
’ r ional & * n *t’ : Civi ar * 
ord Or the Nation Congress The widow of a Civil ¥ | MAIL COUPON TODAY 
if : P r e x her pension 
pre ea rt. © vireruture goes a to inquire whether af a old suitor. Send today for the absolutely Free Tria! 
polte’nts. with this the secretary Of she marries a mowly born twins begs his package, which See Oa 16h ciskic une 
pre otter dictat d igned with the Your The father i attend the christening OF eaacincing “single lock’’ test. Indicate color of 
Congressman ‘table greeting. for the hair with X. If possible, enclose a lock of your 
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| you 4 clerk an stamp: 
i) written by 4 me ta rubber ur letter NOT Teast to send A 
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"A M . Wa 
rs “ys 
a An old favorite 7 
3 —in popular new size iy 
i . ; : ; apy 
,. Lablache—with its dainty fragrance and velvety texture—is more ce 
| ° al . . - ~ . - . . . . ‘ 
~ fascinating than ever in the attractive dollar box. Discriminating on 
“2% women are quick to respond to the added appeal of this new size, which fs 
2 : : ; A fe . ~ 
% combines economy with the satisfying charms of a powder known for Ay 
he renerations to be safe, pure and clinging. Colors in flesh, white and Py 
i) : S “ | 5 5 a 
a cream. Send 10 cents fora small sample box. * 
pI s, 


yy COMPACT LABLACHE ROUGE, with a puff, gives a natural color bys 
$ §=§=6 to the cheeks. Delightful and popular. In handy size box, 50 cents. oR 
) == Orange and Foncé (darker shade). Sold Everywhere, or by mail. 
BEN LEVY CO. 
Department 202 25 Kingston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ARE YOU going 
to be MARRIED? 


_ ‘The FREE BOOKLET “Etiquette of Wedding 
Stationery” gives valuable information on planning your In- 
vitations or Announcements. 


Every Girl 


Can Earna 


BRACELET WATCH 
By Selling Fine Candy 


Sending them to your friends is considered the “proper 
Padme gh na Nags | y restaneie: thing to do.” Wedding Stationery costs much less than 
A quisitely engraved. 6 jewel regulated and | most people suppose, when produced by the Reliefagraf 
od asted more id Fie - ~~ gsegae process, which does not require expensive plates. 

The candy ts of the highest grade. * Send for Free Booklet and the name of our 
a | wae Bare end sel een aie é local representative where quality arid newest 
fully how you can become the proud \S style announcements can be seen. Wrile Today. 

TURNER & PORTER, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 


Silver Plated 
Hot Dish Mats jee 


133 Duane St., Dept. 1098, N.Y. C. 

These rich-looking Hot Dish Mats will delight the heart 
of every woman who loves exquisite table appointments. 
Silver-plated and beautifully embossed with wild rose 
design. Diameter 6inches. Flexible and heavily pad- 
ded with felt. No. 401. Price, 3for $1.00. 

FRE Our Beautiful 30th Anniversary Gift Book 

of 170 pages, showing thousands of excel- 
lent gift suggestions for every occasion. A wonderful 
variety of new and unique gifts of quality—priced sur- 
prisingly low. Send for your copy Today. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 604 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Prettier 
floor 


The fine finish of your floors, wood- 
work, furniture and piano will glow 
with a newer, richer beauty when 
polished with O-Cedar. Easy to 
apply and economical, too. 


Renew home beauty with 


€ 


V4 42") oF 
& i ew No. 


Polish 


The Letters You 
Write to Washington 
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copies, she will soon have the whole nation 
singing for world peace and he will go downin 
posterity as the mun who did away with war. 

Strange to suy, petitions secm to make 
small impression on Congressmen. An ex- 
perienced secretary explained it to me thus: 
“4 seasoned politician and officeholder 
knows from experience how easy it 18 to se- 
cure signatures to a petition. If Bill Smith 
is a good fellow, everybody signs the pet. 
tion he circulutes without analyzing its con 
tents: sometimes without even reading it. 
The letter which shows that individual 
thought has been given to the issue under 
consideration is the one that really counts 
with a Representative or Senator. : 


HERE is another point to consider when | 


ee ea | 
ST 


you write your Congressman about a | 
measure in which you are interested. Both 


or more a day. The shorter, the crisper. 
and the more pointed your argument, the 
more deeply it will sink into their minds. 

If you are a Democrat, don’t devote a 
page or more to the principles of Jefferson 
and Woodrow Wilson. Presumably, your 
Democratic Congressman knows all about — 
them; at least he hears them praised in 


busy men. They must handle sixty letters 


rr enc 


Congress and in conventions. If you are a 
Republican, don't remind him that Lincoln 
built the Republican party on certain great 
truths. 
of the party which he serves. 

No matter what your politics, do not tell 
why you believe in the party. how your 
forbears voted, how many sons and daugh- 


ters and relatives you can influence in the | 


next election. Neither your Congressman 
nor his secretary should take time from 
his work to read about your personal affairs. 

If you want your letter to command their 
attention and respect, set forth what you 
want and why you want it in the simplest 
and most direct way. For such brevity 
your Congressman will be grateful uid your 
letter may influence him to vote as you 
would have him vote, while the long. ver- | 
bose letter may irritate and prejudice him | 
against the cause in which you are inter- | 
ested. | 


Sunshine, Fresh Aur, 


and a V zew 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28! 


and telephoned Lucita what had happened. 
He told her he’d come over for u few min- 
utes if his mother went to sleep before mid- 
night, when Lucita’s apartment house was 
lucked for the night. But he didn’t expect 
that. Both voices sounded dull and strange. 
They were afraid to say anything they felt. 
He went back and gave his mother some- 
thing to make her sleep. He sat beside her 
and waited. The bed creaked beneath her 
weight. A neighbor’s clock kept score 
clearly, at the end of every quarter. Nine. 
A quarter past. Half pust. A quarter of 
ten. Ten. A quarter past. 

She was still broud awake. He gave her 
another dose of the medicine, and she in- 
sisted that he go to bed. ‘‘ Leave your dvor 
open, and I'll call you if I want you.” 

He went to his room and fell into a chair, 
waiting—waiting. Half past ten. A quar- 

er of eleven. Eleven. 

He could feel Lucita waiting too, small 
and fragrant and wistful and a little fright- 
ened, like himself. 

The neizhbor’s clock struck twelve. His 
| wedding night was over. He rose and stood 

on for a long time, staring between the bars 
into the dark. 
‘The next morning he telephoned Lucita. 
The telephone was in the hall, unprotected 
| by a booth. The one in Lucita’s apartment 
house was the same kind. People came and 
went around them as they talked. 
“Is this you?’’ he said. when the janitor 


No.” he said doggedly; ‘‘she’s worse. 
I'll have to stay with her all day.’’ 

There was a pause. A vein throbbed in 

| his temple. His left eyelid twitched and 

his eyeballs burned from lack of sleep. 

‘*Maybe we can go to-morrow. I'll come 
over and see you as svon as I can.” 

“All right. I can’t talk about it. Good- 

**Good-by. I—"? He wanted to tell her 
somehow that he loved her, but a shifty- 
eyed woman who sometimes talked to his 
mother lingered on her way down the hall. 
“Good-by,”’ he repeated. 

He did what he could for his mother. But 
the pain increased. At noon, though the 
old familiar despair at the thought of the 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 145] 


your Congresyman and his secretary are | 


Presumably he knows the history | 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


lb 
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For Coarse Pores 


PLIZABETH ARDEN prescribes 
4+ her special VENETIAN PORE 
CREAM. An astringent cream 
which closes open pores, corrects 
their relaxed condition, tones the 
sluggish cells, refines the coarsest 
skin. Wonderful for ugly pores on 
nose and chin; smooth the cream 
over open pores at night. $1, $2.50. 


Write to Elizabeth Arden describing 
your skin. She will send a personal 
letter of advice for its correct care, with 
her book **The Quest of the Beau- 
tiful,”’ outlining her method. 


Send for the booklet about Elizabeth 
Arden’'s Exercises. 


Elizabeth Arden 


673H Fifth Avenue New York 


London, 25 Old Bond Street 
Paris, 2 rue dela Paix 


Linens Voiles 
Percales Chambray 
i Ginghams Muslins 


As large manufacturers of ladies" weer 
we huve many lovely remnants left over. 
These we are now offering at rare bar- 
gain prices. They are all new, clean, 
froah, high-grade goods, from 3 to 6 
y rds each; none less than & yards. 


Large New Remnants of 
Beautiful Designs 


For a limited time we are giving a dress 
pattern of a beautiful new model house 
drexs free with every order. These 17 fall 
yarda of fine, rich material with free dress 
pattern, only $1.98. Send bust measure. 


Send no money. Simply deposit this amount 
with postman when you receive the package 
A plus a few cents for postage. Or if you send 
$1.98 with order, we will prepay the same. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully 


a refunded 
} : DE HOL DRESS COMPANY 
5 Dept. 135 26 Quincy St., Chicago 


THOUGHTFUL 
MOTHERS 
after trial, never use 
any but the Cord Slide 


Wilson Garter 


A marvel for comfort and 


Fw 
health. Physicians advise its 
use. A million mothers rejvice 
i in the beneficial results. Vhen 
ey a year or more of service with 
' 


no torn waist or stockings to 
mead is a relief. 


1 to 16 years, whito or black 
web, 50c. Give age. Women's 
sizes, saino atyle. for home. 
athletics or maternity wear, 
85c. Bust sizes. 


At dealer's or we send postpaid 
at price given. Moncy back if 
not the best you ever had. 


( 
i | A.M.Wilson Co. 


a : : 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Oofn,. Dept. 6 Cherokee, la. 


PLEASANT WORK— GOOD PAY 


Repreecntatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, DRY 
GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, ete., make quod monr'. 
Fass, pleasant work. Full or epare time. Beautiful 
samples, instructions furnisbed. Write tuday. 


FITZCHARLES ORY GOODS C v 
751 Fitzcharies Bidg. TSOtTON. N. J 


ae La ac acs 
Three Dollars Per Hour in Spare Time 


Many of our lady representatives are making that much 
and more. Write for detalls and get our Free Stationery Offer. 
INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, INC., Corry, Pa. 


INVITATIONS ENGRAVED 
Also personal stationery: aipcvomg 
cee eerd naples desired. Skimaratt- 
ers, inc., 1723 Ranstead St . Phila.. Pa. 

W ddi lopes 

.80. 100 Vielt- 
C in reer cada $1.00. wae for samples. 


w. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadephia. Pa. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


100 in script lettering, incladias twe 


Shoulder atyle for boys and girls 
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ae gf. 
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Beauty and Protection 
from the same Can 


Is the interior of your home restful and 
inviting? Has it an air of welcome thar 
brings smiling recognition of your skill’ 
If not, it may lack only thae finishing 
touch of beauty and refinement that 
or 


comes from the constant use 


BUTCHER'S WAX POLISH on floors, 
furnirure and woodwork. Everywher 
BUTCHER'S brings a sof? lustre, sub 
dued bur full of life and light. Then too 
BUTCHER'S fully protects your floors 
from wear and your furniture and wood 
work from deterioration at almost 
negligible cost 


' 
To brighten your home use 


BUTCHER'S on your 
FLOORS LINOLEUM 
WOODWORK FURNITURE 


BUTCHER'S js ans 


The BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED HOME 
BOOKLET SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


PONS) 21 


USED BY THREE GENERATIONS 


— 


Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint 
: Rapid Electric 


COOKE 
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Automatic 


write for FRI 
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prices. 


direct factory 
WM. CAMPBELL 
Alliance, Ohio 
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| scoured the stove. 


| 
| 
| money it would cost looked out of the eyes 
' constant attention for at least a weck. 
And so Dave took care of her, instead of | 


And | 
He, 


Saar ees || 


| cooked, and washed the dishes. 


Sunshine, Fresh Air, 
and a View 
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of both of them, he sent for a doctor. 
The doctor said that she would need 


oing to Seaside with his wife. : 
And cleaned the house besides. 


scrubbed the little place from door mat to 
refrigerator. He polished the silver. He 
He got down the old 


|| preserve jars and empty bottles his mother 


| 
| 
| 


had saved and washed them and turned 


| them bottom up to keep them clean. He 


, cut new papers for the kitchen shelves, and 


| 


' his raise. 


| 


scrubbed linoleum. And so he got himself 
tired enough each night to sleep. 

Every evening after dinner he went out 
to 
dare leave his mother for more than a few 
minutes—and ran up to see Lucita. 
then ran back, with her pale drawn face in 
his mind, and the thought of her hunger 
and desperation whetting the edge of his 
own. Lvery night as he went to sleep he 
built a new hope for the morning to defer. 

The lead-footed hours dragged them- 
selves into days: one, two, three, four, five, 
siz, seven, eight, nine, ten of them. 

Late on the afternoon of the eleventh he 
charged the stairs at Lucita’s place and 
hammered on her door. 

*‘She’s better! The fever's gone and she’s 
out of pain. A neighbor came in and offered 
to stay with her. She wants me to go to 
Seaside for the rest of my vacation—pro- 
posed it herself. We've got two whole days 
and the rest of this one! If you hurry we 
can catch the five o'clock train! Why, 
aren't you—aren’t you glad?” 

For suddenly she had hidden her face on 
his shoulder and begun to ery. 


"Y-yves,"’ she sobbed, straining him to | 


her tightly; ‘‘ that’s wh-what I’m er-erying 
nbout!” 
When he kissed the tears away she 


laughed with him. 
They stopped on their way to the station 


and bought food. They were gay and 


breathless with excitement and happiness. | 


The last touch of the sun was fading. 
They found the rowboat and pulled off to- 
ward the shadowy spit of land and the 


-hadowy house. The wind came in over the | 


marshes from the sea, whispering throug! 
the tall grasses. 
They thrust the boat's blunt nose into 
the shore and got out, and went up the 
erassy path to the little waiting house. 
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AFFLE-MAKING is an art that requires 
the best tools! A Griswold Waffle Iron 
bakes the kind of waffles that can only be de- 
scribed as ‘‘perfect’”——an even, golden-brown . . . 
cracklingly crisp, yet so tender they melt like 
cream in your mouth. Handles that are always 
cool and pans that turn in ball-bearing sockets, 
without lifting, make Griswold Waffle Irons a 
joy to use. Either cast iron or cast aluminum pans. 
See one in any good house-furnishing department 
or hardware store. Or write us for names of 
dealers who can show you a complete line of Gris- 
wold cooking utensils. 
Tne Griswo_p Mrc. Co., Dept. J-3, Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 
Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 


Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


—— a  ——  - 


MONEY«tHOME. 


Easy, Fascinating, Spare Time Work 


inake good money colo'ing and selling our 1924 Line of Christmas Greeting 
Our line is absolutely 


} 


m1CcCa 
Cards and Folders. Ilandsom > de signe, be autiful sentiments. 
xclusive and made especially for handcoloring. Big demand for handcolored greeting 
cards. They are more attractive than ordinary ones and sell almost on Stoht! 
No Experience Necessary 
Now have over 24,000 customers who started without experience 
1 especial talent and many are now making from £50 lo 80a 
month and more—in spare time alone’ YOU can do the same. 
(CComplicte, easy mstruciions enable all to color successfully. / j 
/ 


Free Book j 
‘*Pleasant Pages'’ reproduces cards and containa full instructions / if 
on liow to Color and How to Sell and gives all information on great 
poss ibilities in handcoloring carda tor profit during spare time. 
Write for it TODAY! Orsend $1 for Trial Box containing assort 
ment of greeting cards, tnatruction book, brush, colors, and 
handcolored card as sample to guidetin your work. Selis for £3 to 
iwhencolored, NOW is the time to bewin—big money-mak- 
Write TODAY so you can begin at 
Ifo profit 


tarting. 
our apare time i 


Art Shop, 1416 You St.N. W., Washington, 0.C. 
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"SEND FOR FREE BOOK —> 
HAT SIZE 
CO71 REDUCER 


Bobbed Hair or Long Hair 
Your Hat Fits Perfectly 


EGARDLESS of the style of headdress, 


, is. vour hat will stay at the most becoming 
angle, feel comfortable and look its best if you 


use the Leleon Hat Size Reducer. Does 
not injure the hat or disarrange the hair. 
Can be changed from one hat to another in 
5 seconds. No sewing, no pinning—merely 


a push on the prongs. 


| 
| 
+ If vour milliner or dealer cannot supply 
f ) vou, send us 25c with the dealer's name 
1! : nd we will send one promptly postpaid. 
. 5c in Canada, 


State color, black cr white 


! 
; 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1408 Locust St. 
sur sobber [tf 


See vi i 
giving h 


hecant 


Dealers . 
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OSTEO-TARSAL 
FLEXATOR UNLOCKED SHANK (Patented) 


Gflexible, “Perfect-Gitting 


Correct Walking Shoes 
For Women, eMisses and Children 


NEw delight for these stimulating autumn 
days an INVIGORATING shoe for the busy 
hours afoot truly a GENTLE woman’s shoe, 
CORRECTLY placing the weight of each step, 
and so SATISFYING to look upon, you'll wear 
it day in and day out. 


“‘©steo-Carsal”’ styles are obtainable 
only at Queen Quality Boot Shops and 
Authorized Agencies, where service 
and lasting satisfaction are assured. 


BREATHING | 
EASIER 


Your Nose and Throat 


Your Queen Quatuity dealer’s address, with 
illustrated style brochure, will be sent on request 


7 THOMAS G.PLANT COMPANY 


189 BickrorD STREET, Boston (20), MAssACHUSETTS 


“Plaza” 


Presented in Black 
Sxoe-Soap Kip with 
Flexator Unlocked 
Shank (patented), 
ArcH-ForoM rubber 
heel, and welt sole, 


cArch ‘Relief 
Shape 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


= 7 


Sunshine, Fresh Atr, 
and a View 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145] 


whole day—it was always hard to tell her 
things while she was cooking. And Lucita 
was only three blocks away. The thought 
fused all his sensations into the desire to 
stretch himself on the couch with the orange 
and black and yellow and blue pillows, and 
with Lucita’s cool, soft hand on his fore- | 
head, for a few minutes to forget. Slowly 
he turned away from his mother and walked 
toward his wife. 

He climbed Lucita’s stairs, too sick at 
heart to whistle his call from ‘* Dolly Gray. A 
| He knocked at her door. 

She opened grudgingly, to send the in- 
truder away, and gave a happy cry when 
she saw who it was. 

She was heavily and perfectly made up. 
“I'd have washed it off,”’ she said as he held 
her tight in his arms, “if I had known you 
were coming. I couldn’t help taking one | 
more try at it. But they don’t want me! 
Nobody wants me, Dave, but you. Have 
you told your mother yet?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ he stammered. 


DARA 
5 
Zz 


‘But I got the | 


midst of his wretchedness. ‘‘I—I know—”’ 

| The words froze on his lips. He had left 
the door ajar. Over Lucita’s shoulder he 
| looked into his mother’s face. 
| She was leaning heavily on her cane and 
breathing hard. Her eyes met his. Her 
powerful, intelligent face looked smitten, 
and yet strong with resolution. There was 
an impersonality about her that frightened 
him. But it frightened him for her. His 
arms tightened about Lucita’s shoulders. 
He turned her gently around to meet their 
common peril. 

‘It’s my mother.’”’ 

He released Lucita and stood quietly at 
her side. 


Hs mother was calm, and, he saw now as 
she came into the room, haggard with 
unhappiness. ‘‘I followed you because it was 
the only way I could find out. And I found 


out about you and Seaside,’’ she went on, | 


turning to Lucita, “from the real estate 
agent who rented Dave the place there. 
Why did you do it? Couldn't you find 
somebody with money? My boy hasn't 
got any. He hasn’t got anything but me 
and the-decency you tried to take away 
from him. Why couldn’t you let him 
alone?” 

‘“We're married!’ they said suddenly, 
both in one breath. 

And then, antiphonally, as fast as they 
could talk, trying to get all the ameliorative 
| facts before her at once, fearful that they 
would leave out something of importance: 

‘We were married the first day we went 
there.” | 

‘“And I’ve been trying to tell you ever 
since.”’ 

‘I’m not a bit like this really.’ | 
‘‘She’s a dancer and her father was a 
| violinist, but she can’t dance well enough to 
| make a living at if and she hasn't got any- 
|| thing to do now, and that was the reason I 
'| didn’t have the heart to tell you until I got 

|| my raise.”’ 

‘But I’m strong and well and I'll work at 
anything in the world to help Dave.” 

Mrs. Hatch dropped into a chair, white 
and dazed and shaky. Lucita slipped to her 
|| knees beside her and took the twisted old 
hands entreatingly. 

“ Please forgive us! We just couldn't 
help it! We—we’re awfully much in love! 
Don’t hate me if you can help it!”’ 


’ 


der. “I can help it,” she said gently. The 
corners of her strong mouth trembled. She 
put out her other hand for Dave. He came 


fast. ‘We mustn’t get mixed up about 
this. Anything that makes Dave happy 


I'll forget that sometimes, but you mustn't. 
| You've been living an old man’s life, Davey, 
‘with an old woman, and—I’m afraid I 
wasn’t noticing. All I saw was that we 
mustn’t take any risks! And I guess if you 
never take risks you never have anything! 
I'm glad you didn't ask me about this. I[’d 


have told you not to doit. I wouldn’t have | 


| had the courage. But I’m glad you had it!” 
_ Dave's eyes met his mother’s. They 
_ told him, clean and clear and deep, every- 


said Lucita Hatch shyly. 

Into the teeth of the future, out of the 
shadows of a lifetime of failure, Dave's 
| mother spoke her sober defiance. ‘‘Yes, 


my child,” she said. “We've got to.” 


| Dave’s mother put a hand on her shoul- | 


over close beside her and took it and held it. | 


thing she couldn’t say. They told him how | 


much more she understood than he had | 
@ | thought she ever could. He wasn’t sure 
| that she didn’t understand everything. 
| ‘We can’t have the new apartment,”’ he 
said gently, “until Lucita gets a job.” 
| ‘Allright, then, we'll stay where we are.”’ 
“Do you really think we can manage?” | 


raise, and I’m going to to-night. It’s 
going to be all right,”’ he said out of the | 


SS 


will make me happy too—in the long run. | 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Makes5000 to 
$10,000 a year 


Learn 
INTERIOR 


DECORATING 
at Home 


to establish business for yourself, or 
high-salaried position. Prominent 
New York decorators teach you practical, 
professional methods through simple new 
system, by mail. No special ability needed. 


Beautifully il- 
BOOK FREE lustrated, Shows t, 
how you can enter profession in new, 
easy way, decorate your own home, 
Send postcard or letter today. 
National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 510 3 West 29th St. New York City 


Easy 
take 


Ped 


ELICIOUS 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
“THE saving in quantity 
makes its use an econ- 
omy.” When your recipes 
call for vanilla, remember 
there is one with the true 
tropic flavor. 


ARARAARIOROD 


Ow 


Tan, Freckles, 
Sallowness 


cleared from skin by scien- 
tific methods advised by fa- 
mous Beauty Specialist 
Valaze Pasteurized Cream 
revitalizes as it cleanses; keeps 
the skin humid, nourished and aglow with skin 
health, for all ages and all types of skin. $1.00 
Valaze Freckle Cream 
quickly frees the skin of most obstinate freckles 
and discolorations, leaving it clear and fine. $1.50 
Send for folder “Circling Seasons.” 


° ° 46 West 57th St. 
Helena Rubinstein ¥¥..y York, N. Y. 


Women 7©& 


An Easy Way To Make Money - 


Hundreds of men and women are ma 
to $5.00 an hour spare time, up to $15.00 a day 
full time introducing the famous Guaran- 


teed World’s Star Hosiery and Un- 
derwear—a complete family line sold 
direct from mill at amazingly low prices. 
You cando as well. Start right away 
in your own locality. Profits begin at 
once. Nocapital required. No deliveries 
—no collections to make. An easy, pleas- 
ant, profitable business of POus: are 
Makes success certain. 0 @x- 
New Plan perience needed. We furnish 
everything to make you successful, No charge 
for territory. Write quick for Free Offer. 
World's Star Knitting Co. 
Mi 40 Lake Street, Bay City, Mich. 
(Established 29 years) 


F REE Booklet 
helps you plan your 
Christmas Greetings 


You may word the Made-to-Order Cards to suit your- 
self-at no extra expense. Many are inexpensive 
although beautifully hand-colored and richly ved. If 
you want exclusive cards without any additional cost, send 

for free booklet M “40 Wa of Saying 
\ “Merry Xmas’ ™ and colored i ustrations of 
A this season's most attractive greetings. We will 
Mjalso tell you where you can purchase locally 
‘\ Made-to-Order Reliefagraf Cards 


\ TURNER & PORTER, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 


SERVICE WAGON 
Large T Remo 

Bervice Trey—Large Drawer 
— Double dles — Deep 
Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 


Cngitat ormity, en 


STRPS!"’ wease of 
| action, absolute nolselessnes*- 
le 


Agents $54 a Week 


‘ x 
Oy 


NS 


3 Sell Guaranteed hosiery for mea, women 
and children. All styles. ess cotton, 
mercerized lisle, drop. stitch, glos ‘ 
None better made. Highest quality. Ne 
derful new line of silks for Summer, latest 
and most popular shades, inel peach. 
blonde, French tan and beige. 

Must Satisfy or Replaced Free 
Take orders for dozen pairs in one family. 
Repeat orders make you income. 
Sell for leas than store prices. Whats 
you devote spare time or f it 


pay any man or woman to 
guaranteed line. Samples to start yon 


Thomas Mfg. Co, H-495, Dayton, 0. 


\ \ 
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Will Delight Mothers and Children. 


EXTRA HEAVY SOLES in the feet provide a long 


desired added durability where most needed. 


SHAPELY FEET of new pattern allow more full- 
ness at the ankles, greatly increasing strength as well 
as making a more shapely foot. 


DEEPER SEAMS, elastic and sewed with three 
threads, instead of two, give greater strength and 
neater finish. 


New Non-Breakable Rubber Buttons 


will not break in the wringer. Do not cut threads. Easily 
buttoned but do not come unbuttoned as readily as hard 
finished buttons. No more sewing on of buttons after each 
washing. A real joy to busy mothers. 


Large Sizes Now Open Down the Front. Sizes 0 to 5 have 
Drop Seat and open down the back as shown in cut below. Sizes 
6 to 14 retain the popular Drop Seat but also open down the front 
enabling older children to button their own garments. 


Our Patented Extra-Full Drop Seat on all sizes gives ample 
fullness in crotch and avoids binding in the back if the child sleeps 
with knees drawn up. 

To secure the utmost softness and durability, we use only 
high-grade unbleached cotton and some fine wool, double carded. 


Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, and the natural 
smoothness of unbleached cotton, give our unique Soft-Knit feeling. 
The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun and knit into the 
fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, only new materials washed with pure 
soap and water. Our washing process avoids stretching. Dentons 

do not shrink when_washed at home but retain 
their original shape and elasticity. 
Body, feet and hands are covered protecting the 
child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 


Dentons are well made: strong, elastic outside 
ard threads next to body. Collars 
bber buttons, strong button holes, 


seams avoid h 
double thickness, ru 
facings all stayed. | | 

Ideal for fresh-air sleeping, camping or touring. 

(W 


te also make Soft-Knit Hoods for out-door sleeping.) 
a mottled, light-gray color that does 
|. Each size 1s amply proportioned. 


Dentons have 
/ not readily show SsOl A : ie 
| Denton quality ts rigidly maintaine Bice | 
are always low in relation to guality as we 


/ 


nie aie and only exclusive makers of knit sleeping 
rgest € , 

are the ja 

garments. ve turn-down cuffs: sizes 6 to 14, plain cuffs. 


Sizes 0 to ha t hips to allow for use of diapers. 


ea 
9 are extra larg ; ¢ , - 
Sizes 0, 1 and ‘ne Dentons. Our name is on Bee hanger . 
: ul ¢ nt. AR VIEW, 
Insist on ee is on tag attached to each garme * vis Liew 
rade mar e Dentons from your dealer, write us. 
n Ons ’ 


and our t nui 
y If you cannot “a ge Dry Goods and Department 
0 Leaaing 
Over 5,50 
picture 


y r D € nN t on 5 [ eep ing Ga F ent il fills, 
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Stores Sell Dentons. 
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Less coal to a shovelful—fewer shovel- 
fuls—and every room in the house 
warmed to 70°, even on the coldest 
-day — when you have a Richardson 
‘Perfect’? Warm Air Heater. 


on every shovelful 


Why? Unusually long flues which 
extract the most heat from every 
pound of fuel. A much larger grate 
area, in other words, a greater heating 
capacity. 


See your heating contractor for particulars or write us for booklet. 


‘BichardeonTerfect 
Warm Air Heater 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


New York, 260 Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT, 4472 Cass Ave. 
BUFFALO, Jackson Bldg. 220 
_ Delaware Ave. 
CHICAGO, 3639 to 3645 S- Ashe 
land Ave, 


C-WAPF-2 


“Richardson” 


Manufacturers of 


Heating and Cooking Apparatus 
Since 1837 


=< —<— | 
| e. M5: aw i Me 
~ i ry <= 


BosToN, 60 High St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1308 Arch St. 
PROVIDFNCR, §8 Exchange St. 
ROCHFSTFR, Rockwood St. 
NFWARK., £93 &. 28st Street, 
(Irvington) Dovrr,N. J. 


‘‘Perfect’’ 
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Days 
“Now a Household Art 


= ———— 
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| 
Story Contest 


N THE January issue of the Con- 
PANION we announced on page one a 
} contest’ for a ten-word story. Our 
' readers will remember that we published 
|| with the announcement an example of such 
| a@ story: 
: “Por Sale: A baby carriage, blankets, 
und covers . . . never used.”’ 
| This contest was one of the most popular 
| the ComMPANION has ever held and, in all, 
'| more than thirty thousand entries were re- 
| ceived. It extended all over the world, some 


violence in one form or another—murder, 
robbery, accidents. This was probably due 
to an attempt to crowd the greatest amount 
of drama into the amallest space. Also 
noteworthy was the frequent recurrence of 
the same entries on some humorous point, 
due in turn, very likely, to a given joke 
taking form in different parts of the com- 
| 
| 
H 


| 
HE greatest number of entries dealt with 


munity at the same time, or to its repe- 
tition through the theatre. | 
Stories were contributed by foresters from 
their lookouts, telegraph operators in iso- 
lated sections, men in lumber camps, bank 
presidents, missionaries, women busy at 
homemaking, professional women, young 
girls in school, and mothers of children 
who had unconsciously furnished their par- 
ents with the material for their entry. 
HE first. prize went toastory that in its 
limits of ten words implies an all too 
' familiar tragedy of one of our great. national 
| treasures. In our opinion this story had 
both originality and imagination; then, too, 


Sunrise—Maijestic virgin forest 
Midday—Receding voices 
Sunset—Blackened waste 


Among the stories that. contained a touch 
of unexpected humor we selected: 

Dad: Polly Marsh got married to-day. So 
did I. Dick 


One of the stories that we felt. appealed to 
the human nature we all enjoy and suffer 
from was: 


“Now when I was young,’’ roared Father. 
Grandma entered. Silence. 


| PRE lost and found column and the 
‘“‘wanted” advertisements were the in- 
| spiration of many entries. Best of there 
| stories were: 


Lost: My little dog Spot. Forty cents reward. 
Billy Brown, 


better than by adults. 


An entry that told many facts about the 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


The End of the Evening 


—and her rouge is still on! Dinner, theatre 
and cabaret! Not once during the long evening 
has she had the embarrassment of stealing 
away to apply more rouge. 


No wonder women recommend Pert Rouge 
to each other! For it actually does stay on 
until you remove it yourself with cold cream 
or soap. It is powderproof and waterproof. 
Not even affected by perspiration! It is easy 
to use too, for the fluffiness of its cream base 
makes it spread as easily as a powder. 


Light and Dark Orange and Rose (red) 75c. 


Match your Pert Rouge with Pert water- 
proof Lipstick. Rouge and Lipstick for sale 
at drug and department stores. 


Send a dime for a sample 
of Pert Rouge. 


ROSS COMPANY 


230 West 18th Street New York 


ert Rouge 


I'LL GIVE YOU 
THIS SILK 
HOSIERY 
Qnd SparéFime 

Too 


Tneed vour help. I want to introduce In 
every town a remarkable line of hosiery 


made by an amazing new method. It fits, 
wears and looks better and retains its 
appearance of ‘‘newness’” much longer 
thanordinary hosiery. All I want you to 
do ig to WEAR it and when your friends admire 
it tell them where they can buy it. This amaz- 
ing plan gives you your hosiery free and I'l] pay | 
you $10 to $15 a week besides. Only one woman - 
in each locality can have this offer so write me FREE 
today. Mrs. Mary MacDonald, c-o Wearplius if you act 


Co., 382 Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


TEA ROOM MANAGERS IN BIG DEMAND 


Flundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias,. lanch 
rooms, motor inns, now opening every week are 
» erwing for trained managers. Shortage acute. 
We receive daily calls for managers, assistant 
managers, atewards, etc.—bothmenand women. 
Big salaries paid to trained executives. 
EARN $5,000 THIS YEAR 


Dyeing fabrics in vivid and permanent colors 
was a carefully guarded and greatly prized 
secret through many centuries. Royalty re- 
served certain colors—purple and scarlet 
especially—for its own use. Today—thanks 
to New Improved RIT—the handiwork of 
thousands of American women eclipses in 


Fortunes are being made in this big new Industry - 
fascinating, refined, profitable—whether you open 4 
tea room of your own or manage one already going. 
You can qualify ina few short weeks with the Lewis 


life of the hero was in the form of a sign: 


Smith. Law—Real Estate—Insurance. Office: 
Mrs. Smith’s Boarding Huse. 


System of Spare-Time Training—and we put you in 
| touch with big opportunities. Send for Free Boo 
**POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.’’ Write today. 


Lewis Tea Room lastitute, Dept. C-280 1, Washington, B.C. 


\\ 
LE rin een ett, ort Se 
SAVE MONEY $ho"ircituding S envelopes £9.50 
$35. Latest styles. Write for samples. 


Telegrams were also a popular form, and 
the return of one who had left the family a 
frequent topic. The most expressive entry 
here was: 


Emily Stone, Hollywood. 


<“, Wool dyeing was an art 
. in which the people of 
ancient Judea held a 
monopoly during the 
time. of Joseph and his 


mt ‘eoat of many colors.” Fast-Dves or Tints 


—_ 


) NEW IMPROVED 


brilliance and permanency the efforts of the 
fabric dyers of old. 


All fabrics respond with equal certainty to this 
modern guaranteed method of home-dyeing. 
It is such a sensible and economical way to 
give garments and household fabrics added 
months of usefulness. 
assure pleasing results in any of twenty-four 
shades and fashion’s latest color combinations. 


Simple directions 


Buy a 15c cake today at your nearest drug, department 
or notion store. You will recognize the genuine by the 
guarantee and the price (15c) printed on the box. 
Use White RIT to take the color out of fabrics, then 
fast-dye or tint to suit any artistic fancy, 


Wiring ninety dollars, come home. Love. | 
Mother | 


A story that told something of how | 
children feel about life among grown-ups | 
won a place by the universality of its appeal: | 


- A boy beating rugs: ‘‘Sure ma’s hom 
dumb-bell!” en 


| it. suggested more than it actually said, just 
as the Baby Carriage story itself did. 
| 


| 
Wanted: Mechanical toy liked by children 
| 
| 
| 


There were many stories that touched on || 
dramatic points in our history. For the | 
memories it calls up and for the look it 
casts forward from the given date to the | 
drama that awaited the boy: so casually 

t 


mentioned, we chose: 


Lincoln's gotta son.’’ 


And this one seemed a fitting companion, 
bringing up to date, as it does, the em- 
bodiment. of the ideals of ‘‘Tom Lincoln's 


oe 


| 
| February 12, 1809. ““Any news, Hank?” “Tom 
( 
| 


son,’ which looked toward the American- 
t 


, Izing and equalizing of opportunities for all 
_ those who wished to grasp them. 
f Honor Roll American History, Course C. 


! isaac Rosenstein 
\ Ping-hi Ching 


eae eee | 


\ 


THOMAS V. HOPPER & SOM, Stationery Engravers, 825 Wolnet St., Phis., Ps. 
ee 


B If you are anxious to earn your own spend- 

© ing, money each week and get dandy prizes 
besides, I have an offer that will interest you. 
Write me to-night. | 


S JIM THAYER 
The Crowell Pub. Co., Dept. 17, Springfield, Ohio 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS \ 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color , 
20¢ 30¢ GOS & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


> 


«Horlicks Mi 
Tre ORICINA 
: Malted ess ilk 
| For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


sparkling 
) white and clean 


“> “§awt-FiusH removes all stains 
and incrustations from the toilet 
 _powl~leaves it white and shin- 
ing. Sani-Flush also cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap without 
injury to plumbing connections 
—destroys all foul odors. 
Sani-Flush cleans the bowl 
‘more thoroughly than you can 
... by any other means—and with 
‘scarcely any effort on your part. 
‘Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 


BuySani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Agents—Big Money 


+ Take orders for guaranteed ne 


siery for men and women. 
and colors. Written guar- 


antee with each pair to wear 8n 
give satisfaction or new hose free. 


STEADY DAILY INCOME 
Full or Lea ane ane ex mene 
cessary. No capital nh 
priced. ‘Our silk hose lead. Take Aho 
for six to ten pairs. 3 ay. ed ioter 


‘ styles 


delivery guaranteed. etter 
eas there is nothing 
round business Write for samples. 


than this line. Daron Ohie 


ho 
method. For practical nurses 
beginners. ; 
ct ble your earnings S10 
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Five Roads to the White House 
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4. If the House fails to elect, the Vice 
President, who will have been elected by the 
Senate, becomes President. This is the most 
likely outcome of the present situation, 
although it has never happened before. 
In 1836 no candidate had a majority of 
electoral votes for Vice President, and the 
Senate had to elect one—Richard M. 
Johnson. In that year, however, the 
President—Van Buren—had already been 
elected. 

5. If both Senate and House fail to elect 
before March 4th, the Secretary of State 
becomes President. Under the existing 
system this is most unlikely. 


Politicians have to think of everything. 
In making up their slates for members of 
the Electoral! College, therefore, they have 
this year done their best to find safe men 
and women, who can be depended upon not 
to use their own heads. They do not want 
electors who might slip off the party collar 
and decide to choose their own President. 

Senator Norris, an authority on the Con- 
stitution, says: ‘‘Nothing binds a Presi- 
dential elector to vote for any particular 
candidate, save his honor.’’ Points of honor 
have been waived in politics before this. It 
might be that a few electors in one or the 
other party would try to take things into 
\ If the popular vote has 
failed to indicate a majority in the College, 
it will be known within forty-eight hours 
after the election, and many weeks before 
the meeting of the College. It will also he 
evident. that if the election is thrown into 
the House and Senate, the so-called radicals 
will hold the balance of power and will be in 
a position to dictate terme to either of the 
old parties. Some of the conservatives 
among the electors might choose the lesser 
of two evils (as they interpret evils) and 
throw their strength to the opposite party 
rather than give La Follette and his fol- 
lowers the whip hand. 

Such action would be difficult, because 
the College does not meet. as a whole. The 
electors in each State meet in their home 
State. All meetings are held the same day, 
and the results of each State vote are sent 
to the president of the Senate at Washing- 
ton. Any plot to depart. from precedent 
and fix up a majority for one candidate or 
the other in spite of the popular vote, 
would have to be arranged in advance, and 
very carefully arranged. ; 

It is a safe guess that the hand-picked 
members of the Flectoral College will show 
no college spirit. ‘They will not fancy them- 
aelves as President makers. They are not 


that kind of folks. | ; 
And so the election, if there is no ma- 


jority, will be thrown into the House of 
P There it would meet a 


Representatives. 
deadlock, and this deadlock might last 
indefinitely. 


NDER the Constitution, the House in 
UO necting the President must vote by 
States, not by individual members. The rep- 
resentation from each State has one vote. 
New York with its forty-three represenif 
t ives has no more power than Nevada wit 
its one member. To he elected, a candidate 
must have the vote of at least. twenty-five 

} forty-eight “tate groups: 
” Sine the Dau alae nor t aa eg ie 
ts together a majo ¥ 
oat a here. are five States whose rep- 
are equally divided between 
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have failed also to elect a Vice ‘President. ; 


In such a case the Constitution puts. it 


up to the Senate. 


Here the voting must be done not by. 
States, but by individual Senators. A ma- 
jority of the ninety-six, or forty-nine, is nec- 
essary. 

Either Dawes or Bryan would prob- 
ably be elected and would become President 
on the fourth of March. Unless the un- 
expected should happen and the third party 
candidate, Wheeler, ‘gtand serond in the 
Electoral College, he would be ruled out by 
the Constitution, which says that the 
Senate shall choose between the two leading 
candidates, not between the three leaders 
as in the House. 

Again, however, neither the Republicans 
nor the Democrats can be sure of a ma- 
jority. The balance of power in the Senate 
also rests with La Follette. Nominally 
there are fifty-one Republicans, but La 
Follette can control several of these 
as well as the two Farmer-Labor members 
and two Democrats. 

Of course if La Follette’s party should 
run second, the Democrats in the Senate 
would probably vote with the Progressives 
for Wheeler, who is a Democrat. Otherwise 
we should see La F ollette in the curious 
position of being unable to put in his own 
candidate, but entirely able to determine 
whether Dawes or Bryan should be Presi- 


dent. 


Just one thing could prevent an election 
in the Senate. That would be a decision 
by enough Senators to absent themselves 
or refrain from voting, to keep either can- 
didate from getting forty-nine votes. The 

Constitution requires that the Vice Presi- 
dent be elected by a majority, not of the 
senators present and roting, but of the whole 
number of ninety-six. If it should come to 
that, the Constitution would be at the end 
of its resources, and the rule of successioh set 
up by Act of Congress in 1886 would have 
to be invoked. The Secretary of State 
would become President—namely, Charles 
E. Hughes. 

_ Some authorities question this, and be- 
lieve that the succession act covers only 
cases of death or disability and does not 
app'y to the failure to elect. Senator King 
of Utah says that the new Senate, taking 
office March fourth, would have the power to 
sit and elect a Vice President. This assumes 
that the new Senate would be able to break 
the deadlock formed in the old Senate. 
Which brings us, in this long line of absurdi- 
ties, to the greatest absurdity of all. 

This electing, if it becomes necessary, 
would be done by a lame-duck Congress. 
The President who will lead this nation for 
the next four years would be chosen not by 
the Congress elected this year, but by the 
expiring Congress, elected two years ago. 
Scores of men who have lost the confidence 
of their constituents and who will be re- 
pudiated at the polls in November, would 
help to decide who shall go to the White 
House and supply the leadership for an ad- 
ministration in which they themselves 
have no part. For the newly elected Con- 
gress will not. take hold until March fourth, 
and the old Congress, which certainly does 

ht and will of the 


not represent the thoug ; 
people to-day, will have its fling until 


the most significant effect of the election, 
therefore, may very well be, not that it puts 
into the Presidency & man for whom the 
people did not vote, but that it may stir up 
a demand for an overhauling of our election 
ry. 
Be tailice of the Electoral College to func- 
tion, a prolonge deadlock in the House, 
an undignified and disreputable scramble 
in the Senate, & denial of the real desires 
of the voters—any or eae these may lead 
movement for: 
e ri Abolition of the Electoral College and 
election of the President and Vice President 


- dire r vote. 
by direct popm’s n system to take care of 
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Style 705 


For Colonial Homes | 


The refined upright shown above fits 
delightfully into Colonial interiots. In 
Antique, or in Adam brown mahogany 
with lustrous “satin” finish, its refined 


design bespeaks its superb musical quality. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Combine the best traditions of old time 
Boston piano building with the most ad- 
vanced ideas of today. Built, as from the 
first, in but one quality—the besi—by the same 
interests, with the same artistic ideals, they 
are used in over 500 institutions and 70,000 
homes. Write for catalogue, showing latest 
styles of Uprights, Grands and Players. 


How to Buy 


Reliable dealers throughout the United States 
seil the Ivers & Pond. If none is near you, we 
can ship from the factory direct. We make expert 
selection and guarantee satisfaction or the piano 
returns at our expense for freights. Liberal allow. 
ance for old instruments in exchange. Attractive 


easy payment plans. 


Fill out and send this coupen to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
107 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new calalegue and caluable 
information lo buyers. 


Name 
Address 
(or Fourse 
Establish and oper 
; ' .. ate a ‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish evers 


thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
Big Candy Hooklet Free. Write forit today. Don’t putit off | 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE. Drawer 122 EAST ORANGE. N. J, 
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COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won't 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. In- 


sist on LePage’s. 
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Go See the Beautiful iNew “Gables 


CHS month leading furniture stores in your city are making 

special Imperial displays — library and davenport tables, 

gatelegs, tilt-tops, consoles and mirrors, desk tables, lovely occa- 

sional and gift tables. The moderate prices will impress you as 
much as the rich designs. 


Write Dept. F for delightful table booklet, ‘‘T'cir- 
looms of Tomorrow’’. Give name of your store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
, ‘‘World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
GRAND RAPIDS ° 
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MICHIGAN 


. The STAR-Rite Curling Iron $350 
In Canada $4.50 


fe ever-changing gestures of the coiffure 
mode require constant alertness if you are 
to keep up with styles — 

To help you dress your hair perfectly —always 
strictly comme il faut— we have formed the 
STAR-Rite Beauty Council—eight of the world’s 
great specialists on the care and dress of hair 
— to give their expert advice to the owners and 
users of STAR-Rite Curling Irons. 

The STAR-Rite Iron has a handsome Circas- 
sian Walnut finished two-piece handle, so that 
waver may be turned without kinking the green 
silk cord; it has two-piece Bakelite plug and 

detachable plug in handle. 


For your copy of “'Charm—Y our Heritage," describ- 
ing the exclusive beauty service and giving many ° 
styles of bairdress, send 4c in stamps to Miss Helen 

oyd, Consultant, 130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
Department B. 


STAR-Rite 


CURLING 
IRON 


FITZGERALD MEG. CO TORRINGTON, CON 

: a ; N. 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN FITZGERALD MFG.CO. 
95 KING STREET, EAST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Directions 
for the 
Wastebaskets 


ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE PICTURE SECTION 


Basket with Tacks. Materials: Papicr- 
maché basket, 12 dozen antique-finish tacks, 
1 dozen smaller brass-headed tacks, black 
enamel. 

Place tacks in groups of three along band 
7 inches from top, placing groups 1%, 
inches apart. In center of distance between 
groups, put smaller tack. If points come 
through to inside, hammer them down by 
placing head of tack on solid surface and 
hammering point. Place row of tacks at 
top and bottom edges of basket about !s 
inch apart. Inamel inside black or a color 
to harmonize with the room in which it is 
to be used. 


Straw Basket. Materials: Square white 
straw basket 8!4 inches square and 12 
inches high, ivory, turquoise-blue, coral- 
pink, and yellow enamel. 

Inamel basket ivory white, giving it two 
or three coats. When dry, paint top edge 
yellow, a 54-inch stripe of turquoise-blue be- 
neath this, then a 1!4-inch stripe of coral- 
pink. Below this place another 54-inch 
blue stripe, 1 inch below this a 5,-inch yel- 
low stripe, and along bottom a !¥-inch pink 
stripe. 

It. is not. necessary to buy pink, blue, or 
yellow enamel. Mix oil paints with white 
enamel to get. desired color. 


Tin Basket. Materials: Tin basket 12 
inches in diameter and 12 inches high, gray, 
blue, henna, and yellow enamel. a 

Paint outside gray. When dry, divide 
circumference at top and bottom into eight 
equal parts. Draw lines down sides, joining 
points on top circumference with those on 
bottom. Using one of these lines as center 
of group of stripes, mark out one stripe 34 
inch at top and !4 inch at bottom. This 
will be painted Prussian blue. Below this 
mark a !¢-inch yellow stripe and then 
henna: At bottom edge is a %-inch blue 
and a 34-inch henna stripe. Vertical blue 
stripe joins blue stripes at top and bottom; 
yellow and henna respectively join yellow 
and henna. Paint top edge and _ inside 
henna. 

Asin case of white basket, henna, yellow, 
and blue can be mixed, using white enamel 
and oil paints. 


Batik Paper Basket. Afaterials: Papier- 
maché basket, 13 inches in diameter and 14 
inches high, 2 sheets batik paper (green 
and henna), green enamel, and rubber 
cement. 

Paint inside of basket deep jade-green 
and add a 134-inch band along top outside 
edge. Lay sheet of batik paper onto basket, 
with short edge at joining at side of basket. 
Kach sheet. will cover half the basket. As 
surface is curved, long edge of paper will 
slant off and the edge to be cut must be 
marked with pencil. Top edge is to be 1!4 
inches from top of basket. Mark other ver- 
tical edge, which is to be opposite the join- 
ing. Remove sheet, cut along lines marked, 
and, using this as a pattern, cut second 
sheet. Apply both sheets of paper with 
rubber cement. 


Cretonne Basket. MJfaterials: Papier- 
maché basket 13 inches in diameter and 
14 inches high, 7g yard cretonne, 34 yard of 
34-inch gilt braid, 2)4 yards of 1!4-inch 
braid, blue enamel. 

Enamel inside of basket a color harmo- 
nizing with cretonne. In this case greenish- 
blue was used. When dry, apply rubber 
cement to strip of basket at top and bottom 
and along joining. 

Cretonne is applied in two pieces. Apply 
rubber cement to cretonne where it is to 
he applied to parts of basket already cov- 
ered with rubber cement. Apply cretonne, 
being careful to stretch it smoothly. Put 
rubber cement on part of basket directly op- 
posite joining, and paste cretonne down. 
Apply second piece in same way. Cut off 
portions overlapping top and bottom. Cut 
two pieces of narrow braid to cover joining 
of eretonne, apply with rubber cement, and 
when dry sew along edges of braid. Cut 
pieces of wider braid for top and bottom and 
bind edges. Edges of braid on outside 
of basket are sewed on, inner edges glued 
down. JENNIE HIRSCH. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Apricelist giving the stores 
from which these baskets may be purchased may 
be obtained for a stamped self-addressed enve- 


lope. 
Address FL-142, in care of Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ENROLL YOUR SON IN 


develop self-reliance, teach salesman- 
ship and the principles of business to 
growing boys. 
realize the value of earning and saving 
money, and he earns while he learns. 


mother, to help your son succeed. His 
duty as a Crowell Junior Salesman will 
be to build up a route of regular custom- 
ers, to whom he will deliver Woman’s 
Home ComMPANION or THE AMERICAN 
MaGazine each month, or Cotiier’s, The 
National Weekly, each week. 
earn a cash commission on each sale, and 
get valuable prizes besides. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Do you have 
compliments on 
your complexion? 


SI a« 
ie ral 


Os 


OU will have some new compliments 
coming to you when you use Armand 
Cold Cream Powder. There is in it a 
touch of cold cream that keeps the pow- 
der in place. Armand is the only genuine 
Cold Cream Powder. Always $1.00 box. 

An amazing introductory offer! A special 
Week-end Package which includes the 
famous Cold Cream Powder and three 
other Pawders, all in practical metal purse 
boxes; tubes of Cold Cream and Vanish- 
ing Cream; a box of Cold Cream Rouge 
with puff; Mimosa Soap, and the “’Creed 
of Beauty’’ booklet. qend 25¢ for yours 
to-day. Address, Armand—Des Moines. 
In Canada address, Armand, Led., St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM ‘POWDER 
ln-The - PINK «& ‘WHITE : BOXES 


YOUR BOY. 


Would Like This Watch 


Help Him Get It! 


THE CROWELL JUNIOR 
SALES ORGANIZATION 


The object of this organization is to 


Your boy is taught to 


Here is an opportunity for you, a8 8 


He will 


Write me to-night for full particulars. 


JIM THAYER 


Chief Junior Salesman 


The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Dept. 16, Springfield, Obio 
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from pain brought about by the appli- 


cation of a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 
You need that immediate guard 


against infection and the rapid promo- 
tion of healing which ‘Absorbine. Je. 


es. 

In every carefully stocked medicine 
cabinet there is a never-empty place for 
this vied bg liniment. It is the first 
aid thought in hundreds of home 
"Absorbine Jr. appeals to those wh 

ine, Jr. ap to those who 
demand, above all else, a safe and relia- 


ble preparation. 


At all druggists’, 1.25, oF posthai. 
Liberal trial bottle, lose Pees 


f Hoteis Need Tiained Women 
ey NATION-WIDE demand for trained 


women; all departments, hotels, 
clube, apartment houses: uncrowded 
field; fine living, quick advancement. 
Our methods endorsed by leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
1 Rook ‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY," 
ebte er.) LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
wa Ae ©=Boom C-2818 Washington, D. C. 
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The special Fall number of Stylish Hats and Hore 
to Make Them shows 50 of Madame Loie’s exclu- 
sive, chicand latest styles—easy for YOU tomake. 
Send 25c today for special number containing coupon 
gdod for 10c in the purchase of Pattern most hecom- 
ing to you. 
- LOIE HAT PATTERN CO. 

11 East 38th St. Dept A. New York City 


CASH’S 3 doz. 51° 6 doz. 52. 
WOVEN NAMES 9 doz.525° 12 doz.'3. 
Save Laundry Losses at School 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
22d St. . So. Norwalk, Conn. | 


sl e e e 
Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alive - famous expert, shows just how to make 
» Cake-making, candy-making give big profits. 
ofitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inna. 
ete. rite for free booklet, “Cooking for 


Vrofit.”” Amerisen School of Heme Economics, 635 E. 58th St., Chicage 
epee een aoe 


CUTS HEAL QUICKLY 
and cleanly, pain is 
relieved if bandaged 
with gentle, antiseptic 


‘Nentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Buffa lo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


SLENDER ANKLES(@) 


peor 


ADMIRE Da! 
Thick 
Ne 
of Brecessed rubber.” 


Lenor Ankle R . 
area seueer® 


Cuts and Bruises / 


Welcome that quick, soothing relief ie 


K BETTER! SAVE MONEY! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16] 


“T didn’t know, of course. And I thought 
7 _* was waiting here for that person to come 

ack. I thought he might possibly need a 
dictionary. And | was hoping I could sell 
it to—him. That,”’ he concluded painfully, 

is how I came to be in your room.”’ 

She suddenly realized that this boy, who 
might be Henry’s younger brother, was by 
no means so well-nourished as Henry; in 
fact, he looked as though he were starving. 
awl, do n a dictionary,” she said. 

We ll talk about it in just a moment. 
I’m making myself some lunch now. Won't 
you oe itary do. My name is 

arbara Locke. What’syour’s?”’ Shesmile 
and held out her hand. : i 
“I don’t 


Hugh Lorimer,” he said. 

know that I—” 
‘Sit down,” she said firmly. 
He sat. down. 
2 (ou’re a writer?’’ she asked. 
““Yes—sort of.” 
7 What?” 

Well—a poet,” he admitted uncomfort- 
y. 


abl 


E twas hungry. But it was the coffee 

that thawed him out. He began to talk, 
and without much difficulty she had his 
whole story. It was simple enough. He had 
told it all when he said he was a poet. ... 
But there was a girl mixed up init. With 
n little more difficulty, she got that out of 
him, too. They had been engaged back at. 
home in the South, he said. He had come to 
New York to look for a newspaper job; and 
had so far failed to find one. Then she had 
written to him, urging him to come home; 
her father would give him a job as a aales- 
man, she wrote, and they could be married. 
That was what hurt—that she didn’t be- 
lieve in him... . 

“Don’t you care!”’ said Barbara softly. 

And meeting some look of tenderness in 
her eyes, the boy melted, and flung himself 
at her feet, with his head in her lap, crying. 

Barbara caressed the soft black hair of 
his head, and felt a fierce contempt for that 
girl, . . . He lifted his face, and looked at 
her, hungry for woman’s devotion. And 
she stooped and kissed him—a fierce, ten- 
der, shy, passionate, impersonal kiss, wom- 
ankind’s tribute to the mankind that needs 
it and will stumble and fail in a dark world 
without it. 

And holding him in her arms, she talked 
to him. * Don’t you care,”’ she whispered. 
“She isn’t worthit. You will show her. And 
she will be sorry. And you'll find plenty of 
nicer girls who will believe in you. . . .”’ 

‘*Do you—believe in me?” he asked. 

‘‘¥es,” she said, and kissed him again. | 

He stood up, ashamed of his childishness. 
“IT don’t know what's been the matter with 
me,”’ he said. 

She knew; the matter with him was that. 
he wasa man. But she didn't tell him so. 

You're all right now, aren't you?” 

Yes,” he said. 

And she knew he was. 

He looked around for his hat. 

“You were going to let me buy your 
dictionary,”’ she reminded him. 

He flushed. ‘‘Oh, I couldn’t let. you buy 
it,”’ he said. | 

She knew that it was useless to argue the 
matter. Besides, what was a little money to 
him now? He had what was really neces- 
sarv—the renewed belief in himself that. 
; only a woman can give. 

“Won't you take it—for remembrance?”’ 

‘‘ For remembrance—vyes.”’ 

They shook hands, and he strode out. 
At the door he turned and said, ‘‘ You've 
been—wonderful!”’ 

Well,” she thought to herself, “I'd call 
it something else. But if I just can’t help 
being wonderful—"’ 

Laughing softly, she packed up and went 
i home, and sewed the button on Henrvy’s 

shirt. 


ce 


HE: had just finished with the button 

when Henry came in. He was contrite 

! and she forgave him graciously. 

| *But what’s that?” he asked, seeing a | 

f pink-covered book on her work table. 

‘Oh, just a dictionary,” she told him. | 

That. night. before she went to bed she ! 
i 


| 
| turned the leaves of the dictionary and said 
to it: 
| ‘*Little book, vou belong to me, now. | 
' All your silly, lovely words are mine. And | 


'| they will help me to remember all the silly, 
| lovely thoughts I had before I became just 
a woman. For hours at a time I shall he my 
old, free self. Between times, I shall be my | 
' woman-self again, for a man’s sake. He / 

shall have his wife, to love him and comfort , 
| him, and even perhaps sew his buttons on. , 
'' But. there shall be a Barbara Locke, too— | 
l| by Heaven!”’ she ended fiercely’. 7 
* Aren't vou coming to bed, Babs?” her | 
| husband called. 


» Yes, darling,’’ she said. 


— 
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Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This attractive Dutch Colonial House is one of the 104 beautiful h i us 
Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” Many home-builders in alt Saree of the con 
try have written us that this is the finest collection of house plans they have ever seen, 


Face Brick for Economy 


ese superior merits of Face Brick 
as to durability, fire-safety, and 
beauty over other building materials 
are so Clearly recognized that many 
home-builders jump to the conclusion 
that the cost of a Face Brick house 
must be beyond their means. 


This is entirely a misapprehension as 
will be seen by reading “‘The Story of 
Brick,” an attractive booklet with 
beautiful illustrations of modern homes 
and packed with information of value to 
every prospective home-builder. Sent 
free on request. 


‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small 


House Plans,” in four booklets, show 
houses of 3 to 4-rooms, 5-rooms, 6-rooms, 


i 


a 
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and 7 to 8 rooms. Each booklet, 25 cents. 
The entire set, one dollar. These designs 
are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and econom- 
ical construction. 


We have the complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and masonry quan- 
tity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty 
two-story houses, selected from 350 de 
signs submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
Complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and quantity estimates at nominal 
prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive agar 


book, with many designs, gives full directions 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 


Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1727 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Llinole 


Hallowe’en—That’s the night for a party! 


NIGHT when mystic spirits are 

abroad; a night when witch and gob- 
lin (so they say!) mingle with mortals 
in revelry and games; a night when sol- 
emn owls stare and radiant jack o’lan- 
terns peep from windows—= 


That’s the night for a party! 


THE BOGIE BOOK 

And for a gayer, more colorful party, 
there is the new Dennison Bogie Book 
(twelfth edition just published). The 
Bogie Book simplifies your party plans 
and helps you with arrangements — from 
invitations to refreshments. 

From it you.will discover how to deco- 
rate with streamers and bright festoons ; 
how to make appropriate costumes of 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 56, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find 10 cents (15 cents, Canada) for my 1924 copy of THE BOGIE BOOK. | 


black and orange crepe paper; how to 
make fascinating table favors; how totrim 
the table in Hallowe’en attire; even the 
refreshments that are most in keeping. 

But there {fe more, too. You will want to 
know about invitations and prizes. You will 
be anxious to know the games that never fail 
to thrill— and new ones, also. You will want 
some weird and haunting ghost stories. All 
this you need for October 31. And it’s allin 
THE BOGIE BOOK. 


Write for THE BOGIE BOOK 


Stationers, Dept. Stores and many druggists 
have the Bogie Book and Dennison Hallow- 
e’en goods. Or clip the coupon for a copy of 
the book that costs but ten cents (15 cents, 
Canada). It's just the thing for anyone who 
is entertaining on Hallowe'en, at Harvest 
Time or Thanksgiving. Get the 1924 copy now, 
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When 


Jimmy Went to School 


IS Dad and I had talked 


about Jimmy's educa- 

tion ever since he came 

H tous. I recall our saying: 

“When the boy is old 

enough for preparatory 

school we'll be all ready 

to meet expenses. We'll bank $10 a month 
for him. 

‘“‘We meant it, too, but that $10 a 

month was only banked for five months. 

Then Jimmy’s illness made it. necessary for 


us to take him away—we had to use the $50. 


saved. From that time on Jimmy's school 
fund was neglected—never were we able to 
save that money. 

“Last year Jimmy was thirteen years old— 
and I was sort of panicky, thinking how Jim 
senior and I had fallen down on our promise. 
We never really meant to neglect 
that first resolution—made when 
Jimmy was a tiny baby. But 
there were little Olive and Mar- 
gery, the twins. They had to © 
have twice as many things as 
Jimmy, and so, dear Margaret 
Clarke, you know we just 
couldn't help ourselves. Until— 


ion 1 


$500 


in 
Cash 


mother in all the world; but, really, she isn't 
—we have thousands of busy mothers in the 
Club who, in their precious few spare mo- 
ments, earn the extra dollars that keep up 
their cheery spirits and buy for them neces- 
sary things and bring real happiness to their 
families. 

Mrs. W. C. Munford is an interesting 
Massachusetts member who wrote me this 
letter: 


Yesterday the rural carrier plowed 
through the drifts and brought me a 
whole box of mail—mosily from the 
P.M. C., for which I thank you. 

How I did enjoy my December work! 
-——and this month I hope to earn enough 
more to the eight dollars I earned in De- 
cember to pay the semiannual premium 
on my life-insurance policy. 

1 do feel you are a real 
friend, because I so depend 
upon my C'lub. earnings. 
When one does all the 
| haking, cooking, washing, 

ironing, cleaning, and child- 
training for a family of five, 
you can imagine how little 
time I have for extra work. 
| The Club’s way is best for 
| 
|| 


{joined our Pin Money Club, Prizes me, for I can do it here in 
and nowJimmy is away at school aeane 1 am 80 happy 
and I am so happy! The five- for se a 

and ten-dollar bills earned by me Ae da +46 

since last September have grown Club 

into a sufficient sum to pay for What would you like to do this 
Jimmy's first term and to send Members | fall? Surely there's some fond 
Ny off with an entirely new out- | plan you'd like to earry out. 

t. If you are a ‘‘married girl.”’ 
; ‘ ‘ t { girl, 
‘How surprised his dad was Come and extra money would help you 

when he learned of my new ad- | send your boy or your girl to school 

oe inte dollars and tae I and or college, then you'll be interested 
ept it all a seeret unti was and will want to start earnin 

e ‘ « ‘ « ‘ g 

really sure I could do the work. || Join Us money at once. If you area busi- 

The dear man has heen sO wor- | ness girl, what can the Club do for 
ried about our hoy, it was ao (——=———————_) you?) No, our members are not 


temptation not to tell him sooner, 

and when I did, he was mighty proud of me. 
Oh, I am so thankful I could help to edu- 
cate Jimmy! 

‘You see what the Club means to me and 
why I must. double my earnings, not only for 
Jimmy's second year, but for his college 
education too. You can count me a “life 
member,” for dear little Olive and Margery 
must also be given achanee. I believe I ain 
the proudest mother in all the world— 
thanks to you!" 


Bs Bs du 


fees was arecent letter from Mrs, L——, 
a Pennsylvania member. That she has 
been happy working here with us. earning 
money to carry out the dearest resolution 
she has made, is clearly told in her letter. 
Mrs. I—— maintains she is the happiest 


all “‘married girls."’ A big per- 
centage of them are teachers, stenographers, 
andcollege and school girls. Indeed, a goodly 
number of members are holding important 
secretarial positions—to them (‘lub work is 
pleasant recreation as well as a profitable 
occupation in their spare moments. 
Sometimes I am asked, ‘Must. I pay to 
join your Club?” Let me tell you—if you 
have been wondering about this, too—that 
it will not cost you a penny to join us. Just 
a letter from you will bring you a prompt 
reply from me. Do write to-day! 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 
Woman's Home Companion 


Department 48 
416 West 13th Street New York City 
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‘Who's Who in This Issue 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Brief Notes About Our Authors 


YLVIA CHAT- 
‘I FIELD BATES, 
whose novel, ‘Andrea 
Thorne,” begins in this 
number, will be recalled 
as the author of ‘‘The 
Geranium Lady” and 
‘“‘The Golden Answer,”’ 
two novels which were 
among the COoOMPANION’S most pop- 
ular serials. Miss Bates writes us about 
‘‘Andrea Thorne’: ‘‘So many people 
have done the small American town that 
] thought it might not be a bad idea to 
write of the small city; especially since 1 
have spent most of my life in one or 
another. Of course Euston is no one city, 
but it has characteristics of several I 
know, mixed and stirred thoroughly. In 
nearly all Eustons there is a Thorne 
family, also a Cotsmur family. And the 
sons of the Cotsmurs are taken up by the 
Thornes before the daughters. If any of 
your readers consider my story snobbish 
I can only quote Andrea’s own comment 
on the word ‘democracy’—‘! consider 
the word snobbish.’ . . . I meant this 
novel to be a story of brothers and sisters 
—there are three pairs. It is also a study 
in responsibility. But more than this it 
is the study of an uncomplex, loving, and 
daring soul, harassed and entrapped by 
complexities. One more point and that is 
enough. I shall be interested to know 
what your readers think about the end 
chosen for the book and Andrea’s destiny. 
It is the end originally planned, departed 
from, and returned to.’’ Miss Bates was 
born at Springfield, Massachusetts, grad- 
uated from Elmira Col ege, and after 
some experience as a teacher of English, 
came to the WoMAN’s Home ComPANION 


. aS a member of the editorial staff. She 


spent six years in this position and left it 
to give all her time to fiction writing. 
She spends her winters in New York and 
her summers in Schenectady. 


RACE TORREY (“The Tragic Bus- 

kin’’) here presents the third of her 
jury stories. The first, ‘‘Nine to Three,”’ 
appeared in the August, 1923, number, and 
the second, “Hot Water,” appeared in 
the February issue. Others are to follow. 
The stories grew out of Mrs. Torrey’s own 
experience and the experience of her 
women friends in jury duty. Mrs. Tor- 
rey’s husband has been a professor in the 
University of California and is now at the 
University of Oregon. 


RANCES ROGERS, who illustrates 

“Andrea Thorne” so delightfully, de- 
livered the illustrations to us herself not 
long ago, driving down by ‘“‘flivver”’ from 
Bearsville, where she spends her sum- 
mers. Miss Rogers is one of Howard 
Pyle’s distinguished pupils, and she han- 
dles almost any medium with equal skill. 
Her “Andrea Thorne”’ illustrations are 
in charcoal and water color, and have a 
peculiarly delightful decorative quality. 


“A WHITE STONE” has a new illustra- 

tor thismonth, W. Emerton Heitland, 
who stepped into the breach left by Henry 
Raleigh when Mr. Raleigh suffered a nerv- 
ous breakdown and had to give up all 
work for a time. Mr. Heitland is a well- 
known young illustrator and painter who 
was born at West Superior, Wisconsin. 
He studied at the Philadelphia Academy, 
and has won several of the most coveted 
of art prizes. 


|B tersias in the dear dead days before 
the war when Floyd Dell (‘‘Run- 
away”’) was the enfant terrible of Chi- 
cago’s literary life, he once broke up a 
particularly inane lecture on art by sol- 
emnly asking thesolemn lecturer what was 
the difference between art and apple but- 
ter... . And he has gone on seeing 
through shams just as clear-headedly ever 
since. Someone once characterized him 
by saying that he had “‘on the one hand a 
disinterested devotion to pure (and hence 
useless) beauty, and on the other hand a 


| | 


strangely utilitarian kind 
of social idealism.’”’ As for 
facts: he was born in IIli- 
nois_ thirty-seven years 
ago; he went to Chicago in 
his youth and became a 
newspaper reporter, and 
then a literary editor; he 
came on to New York and 
was a real Greenwich Villager in the days 
before the village was spoiled; he is the au- 
thor of three novels, ‘‘Moon-Calf,” “The 
Briary-Bush” and ‘‘Janet March;"’ and 
he now lives at Croton-on-Hudson with 
his wife and young son Anthony. 


LMA AND PAUL ELLERBE (“Sun- 
shine, Fresh Air, and a View’’) will 
be recalled as the authors of ‘Mrs. 
judge of Jack Rabbit” and ‘Sam 
avitt, Hero.” They are Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Ellerbe in private life and they 
collaborate on most of their stories, 
though now and then each writes a story 
separately, just to prove that it can be 
done. 


A YEAR and a month ago, when Sophie 
Kerr’s delightful cat story, ‘‘Useless 
and Worthless,’’ appeared in the Com- 
PANION, she prophesied that ‘‘Worthless”’ 
would be the Jack Dempsey of his New 
York kitten world. The other day when 
we called her up to get a word or so to 
use in this department in connection with 
the story that appears this month, ‘“Tem- 
pered Peace,’’ this prophecy was rudely 
shaken because.we learned from Worth- 
less’s mistress that, instead of becoming 
the local Jack Dempsey, he had become 
the perfect boy-scout of kittendom. This 
exemplary young cat, we understand, 
devotes himself to doing a good deed 
every day. He protects the rosebushes 
from beetles, he’s developed into a 
thoroughly dutiful son to Useless, and his 
conduct is such that, if the scout move- 
ment only extended to the kitten world, 
we are sure he would be wearing special 
bars on his sleeves and an insignia on his 
collar. . . . Sophie Kerr, by the way, 
comes from the part of Maryland of 
which she writes so delightfully in ‘““Tem- 
pered Peace’’—a countryside which has 
been the scene of many of her other 
Stories, too. 


M. CLELAND, who has done some 
- very distinctive decorations for Miss 
Marshall’s ‘‘Books That Make You 
Think” is one of America’s most distin- 
guished illustrators, designers, and topog- 
raphers. His New York studio, built atop 
a skyscraper, is a veritable museum of 
rare books and prints. Just at present 
Mr. Cleland has retired to his place in the 
country, away from telephones and call- 
ers, to finish a most interesting series of 
pages for the ComMPANION’s Christmas 
issue. 


W E ARE informed confidentially from 
Los Gatos, California, that Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, whose delightful novel 
“A White Stone”’ is concluded in this 
issue of the ComMPANION, is already at 
work upon another novel. Hence if you 
lay down the last installment of this story 
of the fortunes of Joyce Evers with as 
much regret as we have felt here, you can 
be cheered by the news of Mrs. Young's 
present literary efforts. As they say to 
good children, “Something nice is coming 
by and by.” 


E. CHAMBERS, who illustrates 
. “Tempered Peace,”” was bom in 
Ottumwa, Iowa. He admits his first am- 
bition was to be a street-car driver, but 
that was very early in his career, an 
illustrating and painting pressed this first 
love very closely. He paints day and 
night and has so keen a critical faculty 
for his own efforts that he is very re- 
luctant to allow anything out of his 
studio until he is satisfied that he can’t 
improve it or do it over to advantage. 
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sometbing new and helpfitl every time J use it 


D277 remember, Dick, how happy I was the eve- 
ning [came home and found my newSellers here— 
a wonderful surprise from you? I thought it quite the 
loveliest thing Ihad ever seen—all snowy-whiteenamel, 
smooth Porceliron table top and shining hardware,soft 
blue decorations and sparkling glass drawer pulls. Even 
the fascinating book of Sellers modernized kitchen 
plans I had sent for, hadn't done justice to its beauty. 
I simply adored it! 


But that isn’t the reason I love it so much now. It’s 
because of all the enchanting things it does for me. I 
feel as if some gracious fairy lived inside it, to do my 
bidding and anticipate my wants. 


Such delightful things happen! I need a pan from the 
lower shelf, open the door—and, behold! The shelf 
comes sliding forward to place the pan at my fingers 
ends. I pull the table top forward, to give more work- 
ing space—and see! The drawers beneath come forward 
withit, sothatI need not struggletoreach and openthem. 


Traise the cupboard curtain—it disappears. And be- 
hind itisrevealed a full-width Porceliron-covered space 
that I can add to my working room. 
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What a joy the modernized kitchen 
is! Gone are the old-time built-in 
cupboards, with their inelastic space. 
In their place are the Sellers Cabinet 
and the Sellers Utility Closets—cost- 


ing only about half as much; port- 
able, adaptable; masterpieces of fine 
cabinetwork, and filled with conven- 
sences that no built-in cupboards can 


offer. 


A space just above the roll curtain 
turns Out to bea plush-lined silverware 
drawer. The flour bin pulls down for 
filling. The casters have little borax- 
filled cups to keep ants out. 


And so it is all through my Sellers, 
Dick—a drawer that reveals itself as 
metal-lined for bread and cake—a rack 
to hold my cookbook open—little com- 
partments for tickets and change—I 
seem to discover something new and 
helpful every time I use it. 


They call it the cabinet of ‘'Fifteen 
Famous Features'’—but I’m sure that 
already I have found fifty. And the 
time and work they save me, no one 
but myself can ever know! 

* & 

The Sellers booklet, ‘‘Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,’' describing the modernized kitchen 
built around the Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers 
Utility Closets, will be sent free to anyone 
who asks. 


G. I. Setters & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana + Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


SELLERS 


KITCHEN CABINETS 


( 


; [shy 2 : 7 
The new Sellers Utility 
Closets cost less than built- 
in closets and turn waste 
floor space into convenient 
storage cupboards for dishes, 
linens, cleaning things, or 
clothes. Finished in white 
enamel, walnut or oak. 
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Dear Edztor” 


Tuts DEPARTMENT is an open forum where readers are invited to 
present their views on the various features of the magazine. 
ters are selected for publication which seem most interesting and 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


—— 


Let- 


: varied; the Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 


Dear Eprror: I have looked in vain 
| for letters in the Woman's Home 
COMPANION regarding that poor man 
in ‘‘The Homemaker.” Surely there 
ure other readers who desire to extricute 
him from that awful wheel chair! 

- Evidently Lester Knapp had a brilliant 
mind and would have enjvyed writing 
stories. In fact he had all the earmarks of a 
high-class writer! It seems to me there is 
every chance for a sequel to ‘The Home- 
maker,’’ but in any case for heaven’s suke 
implore the author to get Lester out of that 
chair! For many readers the ending spoiled 
a rattling good story. H.J.R., Canada. 

Wait a moment, wait a moment! Don't you 
believe that Lester Knapp would prefer 


happiness and usefulness and a wheel chair 
to misery and legs? We do. 


Dear Eprror: Please apply tho 

editorial screws to Ellis Parker Butler 

and force him to tell Nettie’s choice. 
ward He really should be severely punished 
for writing such a story, for how are we to 
keep cool if we ure forced to think for our- 
selves? Every morning, as regular as the 
alarin clock goes off singing, I wake and 
wonder if Nettie has yet decided and which 
one she will choose. I have just about 
decided to introduce a ‘dark horse’ to her 
and see if that will not aid her in making her 
decision. H. 8. M., California. 


Pitch up a penny and settle it for yourself, 
or bring along your third candidate, if you 
prefer. 


Dear Epritor: You huve started so 
many successful crusades against 
m wrong that I wish you would start a 
fan movement to stop the persecution of 
stepmothers. Since some poor misguided 
person conceived the story of Cinderella, 
ages ago, the persecution has gone on until 
now. 

Why should a woman who is normal and 
human and has always loved children (or 
has not) turn fiend incarnate on marrying 
a man with little children and subject them 
to every form of mistreatment? Does it 
look reasonable? And yet the moment that 
woman marries, friends and foes begin to 
watch for her to browbeut or neglect the 
children of her husband. 

Surely no womun will undertake the task 
of rearing another woman’s children unless 
she cures for the man—and, caring for him, 
is it logical that she should mistreat his 
children, who are ‘flesh of his flesh’? And 
yet that is what she is always accused of. 
No wonder stepmothers have a hard time 
winning the love and confidence of their 
stepchildren when outsiders hold this view. 

My lot as stepmother has been made much 
harder by friends of the family telling the 
children what the stepmother would do to 
them, sometimes perhaps in a teusing Way— 
but it has its effect on the children. The 
odds are too heavy for a woman to fight 
against. It is a difficult task, and delicate, 
to win the children because of a very 
natural feeling against a stepmother. The 
stepmothers need pity and help more than 
the children. 

I hope I am forgiven for ranting s0 about 
stepmothers, but indeed I have not exug- 
gerated. Somehow one naturally turns to 
the Woman's Home ComMpANIon to right a 
wrong and steer us in the right direction. 
This is what makes vour magazine of influ- 
ence in all communities. E.J., Arizona. 


Come along everybody. and down the 
myth of the cruel stepmother. It began 
with Cinderella, who certainly had a bad 
one, and it’s high time it perished. 


Dear Epiror: Would you mind 

.™ some slung and allow me to say I am 
‘“‘crazy”’ about the Woman’s Homer 
ComMPANIOoN? I thought of saying I 

am fond of it, but that seems so mild. I 
especiully enjoy the serial stories. I must 
suy a word about “Selina.” The author 
certainly knew how to make the reader know 


Selina. ‘I, Charis, Take Thee, Jan” is fine. 
One purpose in writing this letter is to 
satiofy my curiosity. And yet perhups it 
might be all wrong to ask the Editor the 
question, but here goes: Cun you tell me 
the meaning of the end of the story, ‘The 
Might-Have-Been Day,’’ by Dorothy 
Speure? What did Crate mean by telling 
Drina that Bob wus dead—had died in 
Arizona the day before when Driaaw was 
with him just the night before she received 
the news? And he suid the wuitress in the 
inn had sworn that Drina came in alone and 
joined Crate—that there was no third per- 
son there. If I receive an explanation of 
this it might look so pluin to me that I will 
feel very small for asking the question, but 
at least I will be satisfied. 
S.R.N., Pennsylvania. 
We think the author meant that after 
Bob’s death, his great love and longing 


brought him back to Drina for a litle 
while before his spirit went on. 


Dear Epiror: Here, in a remote 
, corner of the Irish Free State, your 
¥.; Woman's Home Companion reaches 
* me, and although I’ve only-been re- 
ceiving it since January, I’m learning to 
love it already. The first pave of the 
Picture Section in the July number is 
beautiful—worthy of a frame, I think. I 
enjoy the articles very much. It would 
occupy too much time and spuce to mention 
each one separately, but they ure all splen- 
did and helpful, each in their own way. 

The Tower Room page has a cLurm ull 
its own. I think Anne Bryan McCall must 
be what we impulsive Irish would call u 
darling! I’ve been wondering if The Post- 
script Mun has a drop of Irish blood in his 
veins! You see, we are awfully proud of our 
Irish sense of humor (whatever else we may 
not be proud of), so that’s the highest 
compliment I can extend from my point of 
View at any rate. I read a letter in your 
‘Dear Editor” page in which a lady said 
she did not like The Postscript Man. What 
Was the matter with her anyway? I cannot 
Imagine anyone failing to see the fun in The 
Postscript page, especially when the fun 
ripples out spontaneously in most wnex- 
pected places. Not the ordinary joke we 
read with grave faces and try to laugh ut 
the end whether there’s anything to laugh 
at or not. 

And a lust word for your “Dear Editor” 
page. It makes me happy to read those 
letters. They are so full of kindly thought 
und good cheer. What a dreary old world 
we'd have without a word of honest praise, 
especially when it hay been well earned. 

Good luck go with you and all who von- 
tribute to muke the COMPANION euch a suc- 
Cess, Mrs. L. S., Irish Free State. 


We wonder if Mrs. L. S. hasn’t ki 
Blarney Stone! er 


Dear Epirorn: I was very much 
interested in Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
article on ‘The Home us a Hobby,” 
in the June number. 

His reasoning was very sound and logical 
and his arguments were plausible. Of course 
there would be some who, if they undertook 
the perfecting of their home as a hobby, 
would go to extremes and wear themselves 
and everyone else out in their attempt to 
accomplish their goal, but I believe these 
would be in the minority. 

Much of the lack of conjugal hurmony in 
the home is due, I think, to exasperated 
herves resulting from a lack of regulation 
and system in the conducting of household 
affairs. 

It is hurnan nature to be ever striving and 
groping toward things beyond our imme- 
diate reach. Why not strive for better and 
happier homes? Happier because they are 
more perfect. R.G.S., Ohiv. 

We would add to your mentioned “lack of 


regulation and system,” also “lack of re- 
spect for the individual need of Privacy.” 


Deak Eprror: I am wondering if 

the series of articles on the Governors 

by Frederick Collins marks a change 

of policy of your maguzine. I have 
taken the magazine for sixteen vears and 
have alwuys turned to it, knowing tht 
however it might fail from a literary critie's 
standpuint, 1 should find very real, very 
delightful tietion characters in its pages— 
the kind of people who give one something 
to think about, who stimulate and help one 
in the rather monotonous routine of the 
homemaker and mother. And now comes 
this series, as Opposite from that as possible. 
I thought from the tirst that they were not 
Very interesting. With all the really great. 
people with national reputations, why is it 
necessary to dig up these little men? Per- 
sonal gossipy details of national figures 
might be interesting to some people, though 
I do not care for them myself, but I really 
think ulmost no one cures for them when 
they deal with people of no particular 
consequence. 

Now I am very fond of biography and 
good authoritative articles, but I am too 
busy 4 person to care to spend time reading 
articles that are as full of misinformation, 
as superficial, uud perhaps unconsciously 
misleading us these appear to me to be. Tu 
suy that they ure not biographical does not. 
help matters. What are articles for if the 
facts they set forth ure not dependable? | 
get my idea of the value of the articles in 
the only way I can check up on them— 
my comparison of the article on the Gover- 
nor of my State with the fucts as I know 
them. Mrs. S.N.F., Wisconsin. 


Without going into a lengthy argument, 
isn't it true that any man who is elected 
head of one of our great commonwealths is 
well worth a page in our magazine? 


Deak Epirox: Another mere mun 
wishes to step in. May I tell you 
that a young college instructor in 
zudlugy enjoys reading many of the 
CoMPANION’'s puges from month to month? 
I note that G. M. B. doesn't like The 
Postscript Man and I rise in defense of his 
cominentaries. How could one read the 
page he has Just done for us without some 
chuckles of enjoyment? Isn't his effort fill- 
ing a need, in its own way, somewhat 
comparable to that supplied by the “Colyum- 
lists” in our daily newspapers? Ithink sv. I 
have long turned to this page the first thing 
to get a personal contuct with the stories 
and articles before reading them. But he 
isn’t infallible! I have discovered that. I 
have read Miss Bradley’s menus twice and 
I cannot. find any mention whatsoever of 
pluin baked potatoes. My copy reads tomu- 
toes. Now whose is the error? Also what is 
the matter with the ‘Parasol Lady’ on 
page Jo? She looks uncomfortable. And 
after readiug the article by Mr. Fitzgerald 
one wonders if the legend below the picture 
of his family is entirely correct. Anyway it 
is a deur kiddie. | 
Now as to Mr. Fitzgerald. T can imagine 
the storm of protest and approbution his 
stunulating article has uroused. IO was 
graduated from a small New England col- 
lege of unimpeachable ideals, in 1919. there- 
fore T must belong to this newer generation 
of which he writes so interestingly. As I 
review a considerable list of old-time play- 
Inates, school acquaintances, and friends, 
many of whom sre married with families. I 
wonder if we are after all so different, and if 
the coming generation will have a wide 
margin of improvement over the present. 
and the past as far as training gues? I have 
taught in rade schools, high schools. a large 
Middle-Western and a famous Eastern 
university, and I have not found much 
indication that the present young parents, 
or those soon to be such, are meeting the 
responsibilities of life with a changed out- 
look. I wish we might give our children 
sounder bodies and cleaner minds, more of 
a real education and better development in 


a 


every way, but IT am of the opinion that we 
face the same fundamental difficulties that 
our fathers and mothers fuced and that we 
shall, on the whole, do little better than 
they have done. Perhaps *'dsad" will be 
nore Of wa companion to his young son. He 
ought to be. But a good many of us ure not 
even married vet! Specialization in edu- 
cation fora profession forbids it. Yes, some 
of us are a bit cynical as we look around us, 
but, after all, progress along many lines ta 
halting and slow. Isn’t it Mr. Fitzgeruld 
und afew others who dream our best dreams 
for us, and see—how clearly !—our finest Vie 
sions, Who are different? Every age has its 
prophets of & new and better duy, but the 
most of us carry on the work of the world 
blindly, and gradually make our way into 
the highway of progress. C. EB. P., Maine. 


Remember Lowell's lines and be consoled: 


‘‘Daily with souls that cringe and plot 
We Sinais climb and know it not.”’ 


Now as for that Postscript Man—do you 
suppose he thought it might be humorous 
to mix up potatoes and tomatoes? We 
suspect him. 


Dear Epiror: I sincerely trust that 
very few parents will be misled by 
m that article by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
SS It is unfair. To be a world citizen, 
for instance, is of the reverse of patriotisin, 
—only its expansion, as any good proponent 
of “foreign missions’’ could have informed 
him. And self-knowledge the opposite of 
modestv? How could that be? 

Although «a product of the nineteenth 
century myself (as he is, by the way), I have 
brought up my three children to the fullest 
self-knowledge practicable. And I do not 
find them more lacking in modesty than 
others. Io was a very eurly advocate of 
teaching children the truth, and have en- 
deavored to live up to my ideus. 

The stutement ‘‘He who lynches negroes 
and he who weeps over Pollyanna is equally 
low at heart”’ is as contrary to the rules of 
truth and common sense us it is to those of 
ordinary English grammar, though I hold 
no brief for the commercialized Pollyanna, 
nor for Pollvannishness, 

Don't cite his daughter at three as an 
example of what his ideus iv child-raising 
will produce. Cite her character at twenty= 
five. God help the poor baby and send her 
some adviser to whom she will attend de- 
spite her father’s remonstrances upon 4c- 
cepting the advice of elders (ull of whom are 
absolutely senile us soon as their children 
ure cupable of understanding conversation). 
It is fortunate that our children don't be- 
lieve all we tell them. In that I thoroughl 
agree with Mr. Fitzgerald. 

M. MckE. E., New Jersey. 


So let’s all wait until little Miss Fitzgerald 
is twenty-five and discover what she thought 
of her father and his teachings. We are 
sure it will be interesting. 

g Drax Eprror: IT have just finished 
Ae, reading Fitzgerald’s article in your 
S July number. You no doubt will 
have a mumber of letters criticizing 
it, so Timust husten to say that in my opinion 
it is one of the best things you have ever 
published. He has certainly “hit the nail on 
the head,” and I hope we may have more of 
his work in future issues, 

K. K. M., Maine. 


Here’s a little rose for the author to console 
him for the letter preceding. 


Drax Epvrror: The courtesy of your 
department editor in sending me the 
directions for laundering the wool- 

7 embroidered dress, No, 2220-A, re- 
cently purchased from you, is much appre- 
crated, 

You may be glad to know that samples of 
the wool whieh were washed rather severely 
showed no tendency to fade, or the colors ta 
run. So the dress will doubtless be a great 
success. M.D. G., North Carolina. 


We are quite sure it ‘“‘wool”’ be. 
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shattered nerves and indiges- 
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in the Yeast-for-Health habit, 
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"[HISE remarkable reports are typical 
of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious about its 
action. It is nota “cure-all,” not a med- 
icine in any sense. But when the body 
is choked with the poisons of constipation 
—or when its vitality is low so that skin, 
stomach and general health are affected 
—this simple, natural food achieves liter- 
ally amazing results. Concentrated in every 
cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. At 
once they go to work— invigorating the 
whole system, clearing the skin, aiding di- 
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“War service left me with 


tion. I became a walking wreck, 


“I believe thatlam a ptoneer 


have been using Fleischmann’s Ye 
a matter of thirteen years, when- 
ever I felt the need of a regulator 


Perfect Health~why not? 


This simple food has given it to thousands 


ast 
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gestion, strengthening the intestinal mus- 
cles and making them healthy and active. 

Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just 
hot enough to drink) —before breakfast and 
at bedtime. Fleischmann’s Yeast, when 
taken this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing constipation. 
Or eat 2 or 3cakesa day—spread on bread 
or crackers—dissolved in fruit juices or 
milk—or eat it plain. 

Write us for further information, or let 
us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Address: Health Re- 
search Dept. Bg, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 
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was willing to attempt anything 
rid of terrible pimples on my 


neck. Doubting, I ate yeast 
and my complexion 
a healthy girl 
~. ie Fleischmann’ s 
ae one right. 
Kansas) 


unable to eat or sleep, and was 
obliged to abandon work. Then I re- 
called that I had enjoyed my best health 


*T am 


when employed as a brewery machinist. 
As I thought it over I discovered the 
reason, and next morning I bought a 
dozen cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Two weeks later I was better and in four 
months’ time the stomach trouble had ip 3 
vanished. Today I can eat everything, @ 
and it takes a six cylinder alarm clock 
to awaken me in the morning!” 


(4 letter from Mr. EF. F- Caldwell of 
Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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“After several years’ strenu- 
ous work of studying I faced a 
new position with lowered re- 
sistance and depleted nerve ¥% 


force, and a splotchy, yellow © 

~ complexion. Frankly, I scoffed @ 

® at the idea of yeast helping, @ 

> but the first benefit I noticed i 
5 was—a long-standing chronic ™@ 
constipation relieved. Next, a ; 

clear complexion that was a @ 

surprise to my friends. In two 4 

months [ faced life cheerfully, @ 
buoyantly and confidently.”’ } 


(Miss Alice D. Nelson 
of Wilmington, Del.) 
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“Through overwork and worry! was a nervous, dyspeptic wreck. 

I tried at the time for life insurance, but was adviscd that Iwas 

not a good risk. I purchased Fleischmann’s Yeast, determined to 

give it a trial at least. To my surprise and amazement it agreed 

with me. Today I can eat and relish food that a ycar ago I avoided 

in horror, and this spring I secured the much prized policy.” 
(Mr, Charles E. Payne of Ogdensburg, N.Y.) 
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“For two years | was never free 
from boils. While touring with the 
/rene Company one broke out on my 
* chin which caused my whole neck to 
( swell and turn purple. The hotel doctor 
Me 

» said that if I would take fresh yeast and 
would keep taking it he would guarantee I would 
®@ never have another boil. I started right in 
) taking Fleischmann’s Yeast and in, two days 
the boil was drying up. That doctor told tie 
truth: I have never had a boil since.” 
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Se MG (Mr. M..W. Robertshaw of New York City) 
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“‘At the age of 15 my forehead was a mass of black- 
heads and my appearance that of an unhealthy girl. One 
day father sent me to a little place by the sea. While 
lazily turning the pages of a magazine I came upon a 
leischmann’s Yeast advertisement. 1 bought six little 
syuares of Fleischmann's Yeast and continued the treat- 
ment for six weeks, Betore very long my eves had i 
different expression, my forehead was clear. And at the 
first party I went to after that mv triends crowded round 
me asking me what I had done to mvself. Those cakes of 
yeast have been a godsend to me. Today Iam a happy 
wife and the proud mother ofa five months’ old bo Ss 


(Extract from a letter from Mrs. Carano of Grant City, 
Staten Island, N. Y.) 
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a drum- 
mer—and 
I ate too 
much. As I 
was endowed 
with a vigorous con- 
stitution, this over- 
eating didn’t ‘get me’ so soon 
ag it ‘gets’ most men, but it 
‘got me’ eventually. 


“There are many kinds of 
dyspepsia and I think that I 
had most of the kinds there 
are. When friends told me of 
the great benefit they had de- 
rived from» Fleischmann’s 
Yeast I was sceptical, but I 
began eating it and I blessed 
the day I did. For now I am 
a well man—can cat heartily 
three times a day with never a 
sign of stomach trouble.” 


(A letter from Mr. John Butler 
of Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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F LEISCHMANN’S YEAST FOR HEALTH comes oni; 
in the tinfoil package—it cannot be purchased 
in tablet form. All grocers have it. Start eating 
tt today! You can order several cakes ata time, 


two or three days. 


Sor Yeast will keep fresh ina cool, dry place for 
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HIS ends the ninth year of The Post- 
script, not that anybody cares, but 
it helps to make conversation. Nine 
years ago this month, October, 
1915, there wasn’t any Postscript 
of this kind; but there were a lot of 

other things, a cover showing a lady embroider- 
ing something confined in a hoop, flourishing 
her needle very high, and wearing the greatest 


mass of hair you ever saw. No doubt she has . 


it bobbed by now. Then there was the second 
part of a serial called ‘‘The Geranium Lady,” 
by Sylvia Chatfield Bates, the scene laid in 
Martha’s Vineyard, or maybe it was Nan- 
tucket; anyhow, the nice girl in the story 
always wore a geranium, though it seemed to 
us that she should have picked out a flower 


—less brittle, geranium stems breaking on the 


least provocation; but all this talk about that 
story is just because it was the first serial Miss 
Bates contributed to the CompaNIon, and here 
is the last one so far, called ‘‘ Andrea Thorne.”’ 


Better Babies and So Forth 


IS isn’t a birthday anniversary for The 
, Postscript, and if next month is we prom- 
ise not to say a word about it. But there 
13 & real anniversary in this number; the Better 
Babies Bureau is ten years old. The Bureau 
hus the advantage over every other department 
in this anniversary matter; it doesn’t have to 
talk about results—it can show them. There 
are Marjorie and Walter; look at them and 
you'll be convinced of the advantage of being 
a Better. The pictures are a sort of before 
taking and after taking—before and after 
taking ten We hope the Bureau will 
have further pictures of these two nice young 
folks ten years from now. Better Babies grown 
into Vigilant Voters. 

Having struggled through a summer over- 
heated as usual, and an uncertain September, 
here it is the glorious month of October, with 
Mrs. Nichols’s Calendar telling everybody just 
what to do. It’s nutting time, as she says, 
though most acorns are not very edible things, 
und in a. good part of the country she won't 
find chestnuts any more, nothing but sorry- 
looking dead trees and decaying stumps; 
though these do make a foothold for beefsteak 
mushrooms. Speaking of walnuts, don’t forget. 
butternuts; and then there ure other pleasant 
nuts, farther south, such as the pecan. The 
trouble with this country is that it’s too big; 
you can’t lay down rules for it; if you do you 
get letters from people telling you how foolish 
you are. 

We agree that there are things Father can do 
around the place in October; also in the other 
eleven months. Keep him busy; it’ll do him 


good. 

We agree, too, that the soot ought to be 
cleaned out of the chimney, though we don’t 
just see how heat that would otherwise go into 
the room escapes by way of the sooty deposit. 
If we find the heat sneaking up the flue in our 
house by the soot route we shall put up a lad- 
der and stand the tea kettle on top of the 
chimney. . | 
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All About the New Serial 


HE new serial mustn’t be neglected an- 

other moment. Of course besides the 

geranium story there have been in the 
past other stories by Miss Bates. Manv 
readers will remember ‘‘The Golden Answer,” 
printed some three years ago, and how we fell 
in love with Hilda Martin, who had green cyes 
ud was perfectly irresistible. If this present 
story keeps on as well as it begins it will be the 
best that Miss Bates has ever done. 

The scene of “‘ Andrea Thorne’’ is laid in a 
“small eastern city,’’ though the story is just 
a bit mixed up with Italy at first, where Mr. 
Lewis was in February, and partly is again this 
month. Del Sarto comes in, who, Billi the 
guide insists, was a better painter than Raphael 
—‘‘ there.isn’t a painter to match Andy Sarto,” 
as The Postscript assumed to translate him in 
February. . Andrea reads Browning’s poem 
wherein the painter speaks, and she and her 
father select lines that impress them. Of 
course thero are others, as: 


“Love, we are in God's hand. 
How eye une now looks the life he makes us 
ead, 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are!” 


Then there are those others that explain so 
much sometimes: 


“In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 
And who would do it, cannot.” 


This is a great month for the Thornes; they 
are the chief thing in Miss Butes’s story, and 


they edge in after a fashion in one of the short 


stories. Once, some years ayo, we had the 
pleasure of introducing a Mr. Thorne to a Mr. 
Briar. <A fine time was had by all. 

And while on the subject of names, you'll 
like Bunchberry; and we suspect you're going 
to like the Bunchberrys themselves when you 
come to know them in the new serial. The 
name Marydee has a bird-song flavor, and we 
wonder if we’re going to hear anything more from 
Richard Loveless and his fine trotter Molasses. 

We suppose it isn't often you meet a doctor 
who uses the sort of English that Milltown chap 
employs, and do you ever find a fungus growing 
on a rock? And do they ever sweep a deck? 
We're no sailor, but we have always thought 
decks were scrubbed and holystoned. But 
muybe the modern sailor uses a vacuum cleaner 
on the deck. Rugs, probably. Umbrellas. 
Plumduff cooked in a casserole instead of an 
old stocking. 

In the first picture we’re afraid the car is 
much too large, expensive, and modern-looking 
to meet the requirements of the uuthor’s de- 
scription. This all happened something like 
fifteen years ago, and Dan had to crank the 
thing five times to make it start, and then it 
was pretty wheezy and coughy, and the engine 
went thump-thump, and all the tin parts bung- 
rattle, and the wheels creak-screech; but in the 
picture it seems to be provided with all the 
mechanical, chemical, and electrical conven- 
iences of the best modern car. Still even the 
best modern car, with thought transference, 
‘und all, stops when it runs out of gasoline. 

A good story, and after only two more in- 
stullments we'll know all about how it comes 
out with those impulsive voung people who 
walked down the dim mountain path. 
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At Home and Abroad 


ID we say that Mr. Lewis is back in 

Italy again this month? But only in- 

cidentally—what he is doing is sailing 
around the shores of the Mediterranean, su he 
can’t very well avoid Italy, even if he had 
wanted to. Mr. Lewis has a little difficulty 
with the time that Pompeii was destroyed, 
appearing to think that it was “‘before the time 
of Christ,’’ but the books give the date us 
79 A.D. We are rather surprised that Mr. 
Lewis intimates he had trouble at Tunis in 
teuring himself away from the Souks. We don’t 
know much about it, but we assume that these 
are the original Old Souks, and no sort of 
people for Mr. Lewis to be associating with. 

It is pleasant, after all, to come back home to 
where the streets are over four feet wide, and 
find that Major Ellis has planned another 
house, this time one to be built of stucco. It 
has a “high mortgage value.”” We don’t like 
the sound of that. You know in the movies 
how the mortgage is always foreclosed by some 
disugreeable person. Of course the noble sun, 
or daughter, or friend, fixes it up all right, and 
the disagreeable man goes away grinding his 
teeth; but it makes a lot of trouble. When a 
mortgage 1s mentioned, as a character in one of 
the short stories says, ‘‘We afraid. We shake.” 
Or, in another, ‘‘Oh, I so scare!” 

There is something in a descriptive line under 
the plan of the second floor that we don’t under- 
stund. It speaks of an ‘extra left-hand bed- 
room.’’ What is a left-hand bedroom? We've 
known a good many estimable left-handed 
people, and never noticed that they had to have 
special bedrooms. And on the plan you don’t 
turn into the bedroom on your left hand, but 
walk along the hall and straight in. If it means 
the way you enter, it ought to be a head-on 
bedroom. 

There is a good article on floor coverings, for 
this house or any other. If your floor is in bad 
condition you remove the old varnish with var- 
nish remover. Then ‘wipe surface with tur- 
pentine to remove all the remover.”’ This 
leaves your floor all turpentiney. There must 
be something that will remove the remover of 
the remover. 
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**! never allow my rugs to be hung over a lino 
and beaten,” says the writer. We're with her 
here. She says it causes the rugs to fray. It 
certainly causes the poor man who has to do 
the beating to fray. 

But the first watchword in taking cure of 
floor coverings is prevention, Mats outside all 
the doors; clean your feet. This has been 
practiced by other housewives. ‘There is the 
historical case of the husbund going out after 
an armful of wood, who passed on and was not. 
heard from for eighteen yeurs. Coming back 
at the end of that time he tiptoed up to the 
door, put his head in and said in a still, small 
voice, “Jenny, it’s me, Horace. Pve come 
home.” ‘Well, clean your feet before you 
come in!’’ cume the answer in a loud, large 
voice. 

Speaking of guilty husbands—just as if 
there were any other kind!—see what ten of 
them have to say. Finding fault with their 
wives! One of them reports too many curtuins 
at the windows. Another too many locks on 
the doors; a third finds the furniture moved 
occasionally; and one more—what do you 
think—finds his pipe where it belongs. Just 
think of that—writes about it, putting his 
horrid old pipe no doubt us he does so, though 
he wouldn’t know where to find it if she hadn't 
picked it up carefully with the tongs and put 
it in its place. There’s gratitude for you! 
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The Short Stories 


“RE is Grace Torrey back once mure 

with another good court-room story. 

Are the ladies out California way 
treated differently in the matter of having to 
serve on the jury? Ellen McLean suspected it 
may have been a “blunder to accept her sum- 
mons to jury duty.’’ Accept? A man accepts 
u jury call as he accepts the weather. : 

We can’t believe that eleven of the jury 
would have been in favor of the death penalty 
in the trial of the Greek even if he were guilt» 
of the offense, crime, atrocity, of not being 
able to speak English. And the young woman 
seems legully to huve adopted the buby, so we 
can’t see how there could have been uny secret 
about -what baby it was. Sueh records are 
public property—aren’t they? 

“Runaway” makes an interesting little 
story, and the author is new to the COMPANION. 
Sophie Kerr is back after some time with u 
pleasunt story about certain people in| Mary- 
lund, where life always seems to move storily. 
Maryland young folk do have sume heurtrend- 
ing hours, but here is one thing: They marry 
the right Murylander in the end. 

‘Sunshine, Fresh Air, and a View”’ brings 
back some authors who have been with us be- 
fore. Inthe West the other times, but in New 
York City this time. This probably accounts 
for the justice of the peace which they produce 
in New York—he wus left over from 4 western 
story. The hero seems singularly inexperienced 
—he had never touched a girl before and never 
been in a florist’s shop in his life. But he had 
just. as good luck—"'feeling on the floor for u 
cigurette be hud dropped, he found Lucita’s 
hand instead.””’ The most experienced young 
man couldn’t have done better. But a thought 
strikes us: Maybe the young woman had seen 
the cigarettes dropped before. 

This same young man telephones, and we 
read: ‘'‘Good-by"’ he repeated and hung up the 
hook.’? He probably fuund the hook on the 
floor when he was skirmishing around for an- 
other lost cigarette. 


The Last of a Serial 


HERE’LL be no more of “A White 
Stone,’’ since it comes to an end which 


seems satisfactory, after many huppen- 
ings und troubles and crosses for almost. all 
concerned. People ure killed off rather freely 
at the end, but there are a few left. Even 
Nelly cat goes. Sharon suspects Chung of as- 
sisting. Rejoice says impossible, and she ought. 
to know. There was that other last night, after 
which Chung took a little morning walk—but 
there wus nothing in that. We think he should 
huve been in the kitchen of that little pink- 
roofed house. Perhaps he was. We wonder if 
there is no restriction on the sale of laudaunum 
in California. 

Well, a good story; by far the best, we think, 
by Mrs. Mitchell that the ComMPANION has ever 
published. We can’t recall meeting an Irish 
harp before, except the one on the old flag. 
which seemed as usuul. The one in the pieture 
looks more like a small duleimer. We have 
seen and heard dulcimers, though we think 
they are not common. Maybe it’s a zither, 
though. Harpsdiffer; there’s the jew’s-hurp, for 
exumple, that simple instrument at home with 
the incisors of youth. But the “harp that once 
through Tara’s halls’? wus uo children’s toy. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Yes, a good story. but not the only one in 
this issue. There's ‘*The Gingerbread Boy.” 
We wish Little Miss Fairy Help-You-Out 
might assist in writing The Postscript. Do we 
hear a voice!— 


“Rouse up—get busy—it’s late—yes, very. 

Stop mooning over the dictionary; 

This is the fairy—I’'ll look up the book for 
you—— ‘ . 

Watch out, the printer is getting the hook for 
you!” 


But the best stories this month are those in 
the report. on the shortest story contest. The 
uuthors of the regular fiction should read then. 
We ure tempted to do one: 

Author authoring. ‘Dinner!’ 
minutes. Only 2,000 more words.” 


“In ten 


Fashions and Politics 
res to right of you, fashions to 
l 


eft. of you! Here is a wrap-around, a 

new one’ probably, since there was some- 
thing of the:s@me name in 1922. You cut three 
slashes. The trick is to stick vour head through 
one slash and your arms through the others. 
‘hen you wrap. There’s an apron that can be 
worn in the place of a frock, and u tunic blouse 
thut makes any skirt a costume. Then there 
are the special type putterns, real pets of Miss 
Conover, this time for the woman who runs up 
to six feet, as a few do. Those patterns are 
suid to have been designed for ‘*the woman 
who is dignified.’’ Luter there will be a ‘spe- 
cial series for the younger woman.”’ Can’t a 
younger woman be dignitied? 

In “The Beltless Mode’’ there are some 
pockets “just where a man’s upper vest pocket 
would come.”’ In the picture, not quite. On 
the Paris Fashion Travelogue who's the man in 
the photograph? A long-faced scoundrel whu 
hus no business in such good company. 

‘Vhere’s a-plenty this nonth about matters 
huving to do more or less with government, 
such as the different ways a President may ur- 
rive—und very well written it is too—and 
about writing to vour Congressman, with a 
special page of exhortation, that you vote your- 
self and make evervbody else do so. The 
Minneapolis ladies seem to have gone at it 
hannuer and tongs. a truck with a fire whistle. 
It would stop at two streets and blow the fire 
whistle. ‘The housewives hurried to doors and 
windows.” We believe it. But didn’t it wuke 
up the babies? 

The politicul ladies at West Hurtford were 
Wot so noisy, but are suid to have kept the “old- 
line politicians agog.’’ Good enough for the 
vld-liners! We like to think of them standing 
uround the streets bewildered, their jaws 
dropped, agogved. .A cumpaign song might 
be written: 7 


The old-line politicians, 

Agog ’em! Aygog ’em! 

It's one of our chief missions, 

Befog ’em! Betog ‘em! 
Yes, we'll bog ’em. clog ‘em, flog ’em, 
But chiefly we'll agog 'em, 

’"Gog ’em! "Gog ’em! 


Four Items 


ins has found unother unmarried governor. 

this time in Michigan. The percentage of 
bachelors among the state governors Must D 
higher than in any other walk of life. There 1s 
sume mystery here. ne 

There are two monthly budgets this time. 
Mrs. Nelson’s unmarried sister has got a g 
job and is going to spend twenty-two per cent 
of her income on cfothes. But, ‘the girl above 
will never buy the dress hanging in front of 
her.” Oh, Miss Dibble! A girl who would 
buy that hat would buy anything. 

There is a reference to ‘‘two words of one 
evilable.”? Should you call that young centaur 
on the book page a colt or a boy? No, the 
July Postscript didn’t mix potatoes and to- 
muatoes. It was all potatocs on the proof. The 
printer changed it. ; 

Miss Cades has the first of a series on the 
Twelve-to-Twenty page on the anatomy 0 
dress. It’s all about sleeves. ‘‘I_dont want 
you to think I’m picky,” says Miss Cades 
earnestly. ‘‘I don’t want to be picky, she 
adds almost with tears in her voice. There, 
there, child, nobody thinks you are picky. 
Who says Miss Cades is picky? 


ti SEEMS almost impossible, but Mr. Col- 
l 


Perish that person, catty, sly, and tricky. 1 
Who says that Hazel Ruwson Cades 18 picky 
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? Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 
Bathtubs Windows 


Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
Glass Baking Dishes Tiling 


White Woodwork White Shoes 
Aluminum Ware The Hands 
Brass, Copper and Linoleum and 


Nickel Ware Congoleum 


Unlike gritty cleansers, Bon Ami doesn’t scratch. That's 
why, for many years, leading aluminum-ware manufacturers 
have recommended it for cleaning the highly polished parts of 
aluminum utensils. 


And Bon Ami should be used for the ims#de of pots and pans 
too! For then the inside surface will be perfectly smooth—Iree 
from the little scratches that catch the food and increase the 
danger of scorching. 


Bon Ami removes dirt by softening it and Cake or cig 
: : whichever you prefer 
blotting it up. It’s so easy to use! Justa 
little Bon Ami cake or powder on a damp 
cloth—a few brisk rubs—and aluminum 
kitchenware shines and glitters like new. 


And Bon Ami is kind to the hands—it 
never reddens or roughens them. 


““Tlasn’t 
Scratched 
Yet” 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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About Your Subscription 


“The Proof of the Pudding ‘ 


OU have eaten good pudding—not 
once only, but many times. As 


often as we make it, once every. 


month, it is relished in two million 
American homes—admittedly the most fas- 
tidious and exacting homes on earth. 

The old adage—''The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating’’—has never been controverted 

_ since Cervantes wrote it into his masterly 
“Don Quixote’? more than three hundred 
years ago. 

Your Woman’s Home CoMPANION is a new 
pudding every month, different in ingredi- 
ents, uniform only in quality. And the proof 
of it is that hundreds of thousands of consum- 
ers renew their orders year after year. Why? 

Because no other woman's magazine at any 

price even approaches the value of your Com- 
PANION at Only $1.50 for a whole year. 
_ Edited by a woman for women, it is not 
just a magazine but a national institution. 
No other woman's periodical so thoroughly 
serves the viewpoint of women. 

Of course you know your Woman's Hoe 
Companion. You have sampled and enjoyed 


Said Cervantes 


Jars. But you read them first, and theycost you 
only a fraction of your small subscription fee. 

Timely special articles all through the year, 
written by the best authorities, dealing with 
politics for the woman voter, travel, books, 
the stage, interesting people, children, and 
every other living interest that touches the 
modern woman. 

The Jatest and prettiest fashions direct from 
Paris and Fifth Avenue, as fast as cable and 
courier can bring them, illustrated with beau- 
tiful color plates by the foremost fashion 
artists. 

Expert guidance on your own Good Looks, 
the care and training of your babies, cooking 
and serving, housebuilding and interior dec- 
orating, entertainment, gardens, handicrafts, 
hat- and dressmaking, and the other special 


departments listed below. 


our Woman's Home Companion is edited 


and conducted by women who find and bring 
to your service the best thought, knowledge, 
ef experience obtainable to make your prob- 
lems lighter, your outlook brighter, your 


home life happier and more complete. 
OMPANION’S service is personal- 


helpfulness, it is the most beautiful, depend- 
able, entertaining woman's magazine pub- 


lished in America. 
Compare the contents of your CoMPANION, 


as listed on this page, with those of any other 
Magazine, irrespective of price. Then multi- 
ply by twelve and add its peerless personal 
service, and you will have a picture a year's 


contents. 
If you are already a subscriber, renew now 


and your new subscription will start only 
when your present one expires. 

$1.50 for one year, $2.50 for two years— 
Woman's Home Companion brings you in- 
comparably the highest quality ever offered 
in the woman’s magazine field. 


ORDER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
ON THIS FORM—T0-DAY 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
Spring field, Obio 
Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find $ . 
for which please enter my subscription to Woman's Home 


Companion for. years.* 


it. But have you ever fully visualized the All your 
plums it brings you in the course of a year's ized and fitted to your individual needs by Nam 
subscription? booklets, plans, and private letters between 4 ddress 
Six full-length novels and almost ahundred you and your editors, and all the highly 

short stories, all by the leading, most popular trained specialists who make your Womans City 
and gifted living writers. These stories alone, Homz COMPANION preéminent among wom- . 
when later they are published in book form, en's periodicals. : : : *Fill ia the price ($1.50 oF $2.50) and the subscription term (one year 

And, in addition to its genuine, practical or two). Subscriptions at the two-year price must go to one address. 
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will cost you at least eighteen or twenty dol- 
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NE might divide all voters into three classes: 
1. Those who think all politicians are 
crooked. 

2. Those who think all politicians in the 

Opposing party are crooked. 

3. Those who, like Diogenes, go adventuring for an 
honest man. 

What are “politicians”? Are they the holders of 
political office? Who are the holders of office? They 
are lawyers, bankers, merchants, rich men, poor men, 
farmers, mechanics, writers, artists, doctors—a good 
deal the kind of folks who sit around the family dining 
table in American homes. 

There is no such thing as a political class in this 
country. The government rests with the people. They 
are the government. It is from among them that 
officeholders are chosen. Men do not change their 
character or their ability by any magic touch of 
office. There are some men who remain long in one 
political office; there are many who advance from one 
office to another, and who devote most of their lives 
to the practice of government. The vast majority of 
political offices, however, are held by men who step 
from their private business or professional life into 
some such position, and who, after a few years, step 
back into the comparative obscurity of private life. 
Politicians are people; they have the virtues and the 
shortcomings common to all. ; 

One night in April, four years ago, we journeyed 
into a little New England town to have a talk with a 
former governor of his state. He was a practicing 
lawyer in that town. After dinner he called at the 
hotel; but we did not sit in the hotel to talk. “Let’s 
go up to my office,” he said; “we can talk better up 
there. It’s quiet and I kind of like it.” 

We walked through the town streets until we came 
to a four-story brick block. The hallway was dark. 
“In here,” he said; and we turned into the dark 
hallway. He scratched matches and held them up so 
that we could see our way up the narrow stairway. On the 
second floor he took out a big old-fashioned key from his 
pocket, unlocked a door, and we went into his office. It 
was a very large room. He lighted a single gas jet. 
It glowed like a little spark in a great deal of darkness. It 
left the corners of the room distant and mysterious, In 
the center of the room stood an enormous Iron stove, a 
curious contrivance, not high from the ground but very 
long. It looked rather like a locomotive. From one end a 
stove-pipe went up toward the ceiling, then turned and 
disappeared somewhere in the darkness. This stove 
would take a log about five feet long. It was the only 
means of heating the office. There was no polished ma- 
hogany and no plate glass. There was no polished brass 
railing. There were no push buttons. And this was the 
law office of a man who had been governor of his state, 
who was one of the state’s first citizens, a man of strong 
character, proved abilities—an American politician. — 

He probably never thought of himself as a politician. 
He would probably call himself a country lawyer. He 
knew his profession. He knew the history of his country 
and his state. He had in his brain the essentials of 
citizenship and of statesmanship. He had in his office all 
the necessary things; and none of the superfluities. He 
represented American simplicity, honesty, and a political 
conscience. When the people of his state wanted him to 
be governor, he served as governor. When that was over, 
he had come back to his law office and picked up his pro- 
fession where he had laid it aside to go to the state capital. 

We sat and talked about the boyhood days of Calvin 
Coolidge. We talked about the possibility of his becoming 
President of the United States. Now he is President; and 
a candidate for President. When Mr. Coolidge was a little 
boy, as everyone knows, he lived on a farm in Vermont. 
He was one of a good many thousand farm boys. Did he 
ever think of politics when he was raking hay or gathering 
maple sap, or bringing in firewood, or studying his lessons 
at night, or listening to the rain on the roof, or shoveling 
the path through the snowdrifts out to the barn, or going 
to the district school, or going to church with his father 
and mother on Sunday? This youngster thought about 
the same things that any average American youngster 
thinks about. He certainly had no membership in a 
political class. He was just an American boy. Now he is 
President of our country. 


ONE hot afternoon this summer we sat in the political 
headquarters of John W. Davis, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, during the Democratic National Convention at 
New York. No one knew that afternoon that Mr. Davis 
was going to be his party’s candidate for President. He 


Politics and Folks 


By EDWARD ELWELL WHITING 


N NOVEMBER 4th _ the American 

people will elect a President and a Vice 
President. Many other public officials will be 
elected at the same time. Are all these men and 
women whose names appear on the ballots poli- 
ticians? Do they represent “a governing class’’? 
They are just folks. They are “us.” 
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HERE is no such thing as a political class 
in this country. The government rests with 
the people. They are the government. 
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EING a politician is simply working for the 
public. ‘Don’t you think,” someone may 
ask right here, ‘‘that you ought to leave out the 
word ‘for’?”? That depends on what you find in 
the word ‘‘politician.”” The true politician is an 
honest man. 
Abraham Lincoln was a politician before he 
was a statesman. He entered politics as a way 
to do things which he thought worth while. 


was one of many men whose names were then being con- 


sidered by the convention. It was a typical political 
headquarters. There were chairs about, and tables on 
which were leaflets concerning Mr. Davis; and a few rib- 
bons with his name printed on them. Over in one corner 
of the room, on a table, were a pitcher of ice water and a 
tray of glasses. A good many people were there, some 
sitting, and some walking about. It was not easy to tell 
who were visitors and who were workers for Mr. Davis. 

We fell into conversation with a man who looked like a 
farmer. He came from Clarksburg, West Virginia. He 
had known John Davis when Davis was a schoolboy at 
Clarksburg. He thought him the greatest man in the 
world. He had come up from West Virginia, paying his 
own way, to ‘‘do what he could”’ to make the folks he 
met see Davis as he saw him. He was working, without 
pay, for what he conceived to be two worth-while objects: 
He wanted the honor of the nomination for President for 
his old friend, John Davis; he wanted the country to have 
John Davis in the White House. This West Virginia 
farmer was working for his friends and for his country. 
Was hea politician? How about the boy he had known at 
Clarksburg—and who is now his party’s candidate for 
President? Is he a politician? Years ago he was just a 
boy in Clarksburg; like thousands of other American boys. 


ILLIAM E. BORAH isa United States senator from 

Idaho. His name appears in the newspapers often— 
always in a political connection. Membership in the 
United States Senate is a mighty office. The public sees 
Mr. Borah as a senator, a man with political power. He 
rides horseback. After a gallop in the morning he leaves 
his horse at the stable and then takes an electric car to 
the Capitol. Like many horseback riders, he carries lumps 
of sugar in his pocket for his horse. One day his horse 
acted badly. When he reached the stable Mr. Borah was 
irritated instead of refreshed by his ride. He tossed the 
bridle to a stable man, turned, and hurried to the Capitol. 
When he reached his desk in the Senate Chamber he 
put his hand in his pocket for some papers. He drew it 
out with a lump of sugar which he had found there. He 
looked at the sugar, turned and walked out of the Senate 
Chamber, got his hat, and took the electric car back to 
the stable. He gave the sugar to his horse, turned around, 
and went back to the Capitol. What has that to do with 
politics? Is Mr. Borah a politician? A few years ago he 
was practicing law in Idaho—and riding horseback. 


OHN SHARP WILLIAMS of Mississippi spent a great 
many years as representative and senator in Congress. 
He was a force in the affairs of the Democratic party and 
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in the affairs of our country. A little while ago he re- 
tired from the Senate. He wanted to go back to Yazoo 
City, Mississippi. Before he went to Congress he 
practiced law there, and planted cotton. When he 
retired from politics he told his friends he was going 
back home to read the classics. He is a scholar. Is he 
a politician? 

Politicians are just folks. Catch a politician without 
his badge on and you can’t tell him from an ordinary 
mortal, because he is an ordinary mortal. In some of 
the older countries they still think that a touch from a 
sword works some kind of alchemy or transformation 
which lifts the knighted one away from the ranks of 
the many and makes him a very special kind of per- 
son. We don’t do that in this country; but we do 
rather incline to think that when a high political office 
is laid upon a man he becomes in some way different. 
Once in a while a man so honored believes this himself. 
When he does, he is of very little public use. 

Some years ago this question was discussed in the 
newspapers: ‘‘What shall we do with our ex-Presi- 
dents?” 

There are never many ex-Presidents. No one ever 
solved the question—except the ex-Presidents. Mr. 
Taft became a professor at Yale University, and 
later was appointed Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. If he had not been so appointed he 
undoubtedly would have been very happy as a pro- 
fessor and as a writer for the rest of his days. Mr. 
Roosevelt adventured and wrote and preached a gos- 
pel of Americanism, and became our foremost citizen. 
Grover Cleveland distinguished himself as a professor 
at Princeton. Mr. Harding, had tragedy not removed 
him, would some day have gone back to his home in 
Marion, Ohio; and he would have been content. There 
is no doubt that Woodrow Wilson, had he lived and 
regained his health, would have found congenial 
Occupation as a teacher or as a writer, or both. Big 
men are not dazzled by political office. They can 
always find work to do. 


EING a politician is simply working for the public. 

“Don’t you think,” someone may ask right here, “‘that 
you ought to leave out the word ‘for’?’’ That depends 
on what you find in the word “politician.” The true 
politician is an honest man. Abraham Lincoln was a 
politician before he was a statesman. 

On November 4th the American people will elect a 
President and a Vice President. Many other public 
officials will be elected at the same time. Are all these 
men and women whose names appear on the ballots 
politicians? Do they represent ‘“‘a governing class’? 
They are just folks. They are ‘‘us.”’ 

Our government is not perfect. No perfect form of 
government has ever been devised by man. Evils appear 
under the form which we support. They will continue so 
to appear. There is no guaranty of uniform ability and 
absolute integrity in public office—because there 1s no 
such guaranty in human nature. Our system of govern- 
ment has this very particular recommendation: The cure for 
its evils is in the hands of those who suffer from them. 
The people can always demand and obtain honest men 
in office, if they are persistent enough. Instances of dis- 
honest men in office do not disprove this. The much 
larger number of instances of honest men in office proves 
it to be true. 

Who makes the country’s laws? Where are they made? 

Every family fireside is an American Congress. Every- 
one, man or woman—and sometimes the youngsters too— 
sitting about the dining-room table after supper, 18 3 
lawmaker. The laws of the nation, and the laws of the 
states, are made in American homes. The men or women 
we send to state legislatures, or to the United States 
Congress, are, in the larger branches of each, called 
‘“‘representatives.”’ The name means something. They 
are sent there to represent us. They want to know what 
fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters talk about 
in the family living-room. If they don’t know this, and 
if they do things which are not approved in these home 
congresses, they soon cease to sit in legislative halls. 

Laws originate in American homes. : 

Lawmakers represent their own homes and others. | 

Every government establishment, national or state, Is @ 
sort of enlarged home. Don’t forget that the White House 
is nothing like a palace. It is as typical of American 
home life as any cottage in a country village. 

If we had a governing class we would have a governed 
class. That would be a denial of democracy. Our salva- 
tion is in the fact that our lawmakers and executives are 
just folks. 
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Try Wheatena Bread 
It is delicious! 


1 cup Wheatena 

3 cups boiling water 

¥% cup lukewarm water 

13 yeast cake 

§ Cups white flour 

3 tablespoons light brown sugar 
3 tablespoons melted lard 

1 tablespoon sale 


Pour boiling water over Wheatena, 
stir well and cool. Dissolve yeast in 
the 3{ cup warm water, add to 
Wheatena, also 1 tablespoon of the 
sugar and 1 cup of the flour. Beat 
well and let rise one and one-half 
hours. Then add rese of che flour and 
sugar, lard and sale. Knead ten mio- 
utes after dough is on the board and 
let rise until double im bulk. Keep 
dough in kneading soft as possible. 
Greasing the bands will facilicate che 
work. Mold into loaves, pas 
Gee se let a au double in 

s melted butter over co 
Bake 45 minutes. [ 
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Free sample package 


Write for sample package, and 
book of recipes, free, showing man 
dainty and economical ways in whic 
Wheatena may be served. 


Begin whole wheat today! 


Start the youngsters from the very first on the road to continued 


health and happiness. . 
Begin with Wheatena—the whole wheat cereal with the delicious 


nutty flavor—as their first solid food. Not only will they love it, as do 
millions of other healthy, robust youngsters, but it is so easy to digest 
and so nourishing that it will lay the foundation for sturdy bodies and 
rugged health all through the years. This is why baby specialists 
recommend Wheatena right along for infant feeding. 

Wheatena furnishes the very elements that build firm bone, sound 
tissue, and sturdy muscle—the needed vitamines, the tissue-building 

roteins, the bone-making mineral salts, the energy-producing carbo- 

a and the right proportion of bran—the natural regulator. 

Let the whole family add golden years with this natural, whole 
wheat food that has such a delicious nutty flavor. 

All good grocers have Wheatena or will gladly get it for you. Get the yellow- 


and-blue package today—for breakfast tomorrow. 
The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Dan gerous Currents 


A candid talk about amateur self-analysis and its 


O THE more thoughtful of those who 
have been following in the newspapers 
the story of the Franks murder in 
Chicago, the murder itself—horrible and revolt- 
ts it was—has not been the vital focus of 
interest. The real point has been that the murderers, 
young men with every advantage of education and social 
position, should have passed through the hands of the 
most skilled educators of our country, without the slight- 
est recognition of an abnormal mental condition which 
ou lead them to the commission of so atrocious a 

To all outward appearance these boys seemed far above 
the normal; they both enjoyed to an unusual degree the 
confidence and respect of their professors. Their daily 
associates had not the smallest idea of the so-called 

fantasy-life” veiled by the seeming normality of their 
behavior. 

And if this be true of these two young men, may it 
not be an index of the mental ill-health prevalent among 
the youth of our country? And the next question that 
necessarily arises must be concerning the causes which 
have led to conditions so grave. 

the newspapers have given us the story, these boys 
have been making a play out of their own and each 
other’s mental and emotional reactions, until the interest 
of the play, the play of mind upon mind, became to them 
more important than the taking of human life. In the 
interest of their own emotions and sensations they com- 
pletely lost sight of the effect of this absorbing game of 
theirs upon the lives and happiness of others. It has 
been said that Leopold even made an anticipatory analy- 
sis of the sensations he would feel if he were tried and 
put to death. 

All this is, of course, indicative of the prevalence of the 
habit of self-analysis, the dabbling about of amateurs in a 
pool of thought which conceals treacherous and dangerous 
currents; and for this, speene generally, it seems to me 
that no one factor is so largely responsible as the con- 
stantly increasing vogue of psychoanalysis. We as a 
nation are proud of the protection we give to the physical 
health of our children. We would not in “this enlight- 
ened age”? dream of turning them over to untrained men 
for the treatment of their bodily ailments, or of allowing 
them to browse in what used to be called ‘doctors’ 
books” for the purpose of diagnosing and treating them- 
selves. But unfortunately the air is filled with talk of 
psychoanalysis; in the columns of our newspapers are 
advertisements of lectures on psychoanalysis; scarcely a 
library exists which does not make literature on psy- 
choanalysis accessible to young and old alike. And it is 
only too probable if the young son or daughter has a 
nervous breakdown, he or she will be turned over to a 
psychoanalyst for treatment. 


The Freudian Theory 


NE of my old Harvard professors, an eminent psy- 

chiatrist, once said to me: “Psychoanalysis is like 
a crime wave sweeping the country. It is horrible to con- 
template its evil influence in the life of the nation.” The 
murder of the Franks boy epitomizes the forecast of this 
great physician. The medical profession as a whole has 
come to realize that psychoanalysis is practically worth- 
less in the treatment of nervous disorders; that there are 
other ways of treating these maladies with the dangers of 
psychoanalysis eliminated, and the cure in the great 
majority of cases swift and certain. 

The Freudian theory is that the underlying principle of 
every case of nervousness is a sex trauma which may have 
been produced in the child’s mind when he was still at 
the breast of his mother, and that this trauma leaves a 
strangled idea deep in the subconscious mind, the pur- 
pose of psychoanalysis being to bring into light this 
smothered idea. And as this theory presupposes that the 
idea is sexual the analysis delves into the secret and for- 
gotten sexual experiences; if in fact there be none they 
are conjured up out of the dreams of the patient by 
means of a symbolism which cannot fail to be revolting 
to a sensitive and delicate mind. 

Often the patient is accused of conscious resistance or 
lack of frankness. If he says he does not dream, hypo- 
thetical dreams containing a symbolism of the grossest 
nature are often suggested forhim. The conscious minds 
of these patients are goaded on in a merciless search for 
buried sex wishes and desires until they become so ab- 
sorbed in the subject that they are unable to interpret 
the simplest thoughts and actions excepting in terms of 
sex, or else are revolted at the sensuality attributed to 
them. 

One young girl, for instance, under rigid questioning 
said she often dreamed of snakes. She thought it was 
because she had been frightened by a snake when a little 
child. The psychoanalyst spurned that idea. She was 
told to search the Bible for a correct interpretation. 


effect on the youth of to-day 
By EDWARD SPENCER COWLES, M. D. 


N° THOUGHTFUL parent could read of the 
Franks murder in Chicago without questioning 
an educational system, a social structure, in which 
such a thing could be possible. How could the two 
young murderers have associated daily with their 
teachers and schoolmates without showing a trace 
of the mental condition which could lead to this 
unspeakable crime? 

And that this is not just an isolated case is indi- 
cated by the astonishing fact that about 240,000 of 
our boys and girls break down every year between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty and go to private and 
public asylums. Many of these are university 
graduates, not a few taking every honor in our 
schools, 

Doctor Cowles believes that one of the causes for 
this alarming condition is the prevalence of the 
habit of self-analysis: ‘‘the dabbling about of 
amateurs in a pool of thought which conceals 
treacherous and dangerous currents.”’ 

His article is of great value to parents who want 
their children to be well-rounded, normal, useful 
human beings. THE EDITorR. 


Somewhat bewildered she did so without success. Finally 
it was explained to her that the Serpent in the Garden of 
Eden was symbolic of the sinful sexual desires of man, 
and that her dream of snakes was but proof of the depth 
of her own sexual desires—which she had not even known 
she had. She was so violently shocked by this that a 
serious mental illness developed. Patients treated by 
psychoanalysis are often subjected to such prolonged 
probings for sex trauma that their minds become ob- 
sessed by sex, and in some instances the finer mental 
reserve and modesty of youth are so broken down that 
their moral standards are completely shattered. 

Scores of patients have come to The Body and Soul 
Medical and Mental Clinic to be cured of the effects of 
psychoanalysis. And it is not too much to say that of 
all the patients who have come there, not one in a 
hundred has had a sex trauma as the root of his nervous 
condition. Yet for the sake of the one who might possibly 
be cured by skilled and scientific use of this method, a 
psychoanalyst would subject the other ninety and nine 
to the unspeakable risks attendant upon his peculiar 
treatment. And the good that Freud’s method has done 
in the hands of the very few high-minded physicians 
capable of using it with discrimination and skill is as 
nothing compared with the harm that has been done by 
the thousands of men and women without medical educa- 
tion, calling themselves ‘‘Psychologists,’’ ‘ Psycho- 
analysts,” ‘‘Mental Healers,’’ etc., who advertise to 
treat the sick, to heal the mind, which is the most delicate 
part of the human organism. 


Every Normal Feeling 1s Questioned 


HESE “healers”? and ‘“‘psychoanalysts’”’ have taken 
toll of countless numbers of our otherwise healthy boys 
and girls and made of them mental wrecks. Every normal 
feeling in the body is dragged out and questioned with a 
vile sex interpretation until the patient is wrought to the 
highest pitch nervously, and finally caught in a veritable 
maelstrom of internal and external sex questionings. The 
character of the talk so frequent between the ‘‘psy- 
choanalyst’”’ and the patient is often so revolting that, 
even if we wished, we would not be permitted to print it. 
A popular lecturer on psychoanalysis said the other day 
that a child should be taught not only to respect his 
every emotion, to respect it and to display it, but to re- 
press nothing. I simply ask in such case what would be- 
come of the child’s dignity, modesty, poise, character, 
and spiritual life? One phase of education has to do with 
disciplining the impulses into habits of decent thought 
and action. Many of the men practicing psychoanalysis, 
especially the ‘“‘healers,’’ are themselves neurotic and 
erotic. 

In this connection it may be interesting to tell the 
history of one woman who came offering to help in our 
work at The Body and Soul Medical and Mental Clinic. 
She was smiling and complacent and described herself as 
a “‘psychoanalyst’? who had a “studio” where she 
treated the sick, and advertised classes in psychoanalysis. 
Her manner was so assured and so exalted as to lead me 
to make an examination which showed her to be mentally 
unbalanced. She blandly told of her actual talks with 
God, hearing His voice, executing His commands; ready, 
if He commanded her, to kill her children while they 


slept. She talked sex incessantly and with the 
wildest theories. Imagine this woman having 
for a minute the confidence of your fair youn 

daughter, or your boy committed to her care. And 

have on my desk at this moment a leaflet which she has 
recently issued advertising her autumn classes for the 

oung! 

: It a the vogue a little time ago with a few physicians 
and many “healers” calling themselves “‘ psychologists’”’ 
to use what is known as ‘‘rational psychotherapy” or the 
“explanation method.” The healer is supposed to talk 
the patient out of his nervous disorder, but many patients 
already know the cause of their trouble, understand its 
psychology perfectly. You cannot get rid of it with rea- 
soning or explanation. It has become an organic habit of 
ideation. The physician must know how automatically 
to remove it for the patient, and The Body and Soul 
Medical and Mental Elinic has demonstrated that this 
can be done by means of a method as definite and exact 
as that by which a surgeon performs a brain operation. 
The explanation method, used alone, simply deludes the 
patient, takes his money, and gives him practically noth- 
ing in the way of health. 

It must be admitted that a certain degree of responsi- 
bility for this rests with the medical profession—not so 
much the practitioners of medicine themselves, as the 
medical schools. Every medical school has great hospitals 
in connection with it, which draw to it thousands of 
patients for physical examination and study; but even 
to-day not a single medical school ir the country has a 
course worthy of the name in the study and treatment of 
the delicate mental and emotional disorders known as the 
psy choneuroses. 

If the medical schools do not teach this fundamental 
subject, you cannot expect the average medical man 
to understand it and practice it. The great body of the 
medical profession is interested in physical disease, in 
the laws governing the body. They scarcely realize that 
the mind is governed by laws as definite as those gov- 
erning the body. 

But medical men, even though they are untrained in 
the treatment of nervous disorders, do as a rule examine 
the patient physically and treat his physical disorders if 
he has them. The “psychologist,” “‘ psychoanalyst,” and 
“healer” make no adequate physical examination, and 
consequently attempt to treat the patient without know- 
ing, and apparently without caring, whether he has an 
infection which may be cured if detected in time, and if 
neglected may destroy his life. 


Killing Germs by “Perfect Faith” 


A MAN came to my office to demonstrate that he could 
kill germs by ‘perfect faith.” He offered his own body 
for the test and asked me to inject germs into it so that 
he might destroy them by the power of his faith. Ex- 
amination revealed that he was already incurably in- 
fected, and that the infection had reached his brain, 
causing general paresis. This man had been treated by 
an English Church “healer” and others, and pronounced 
well. He was doomed to death in an insane asylum, when 
by proper medical treatment in the early stages of his 
infection he might easily have been saved. His beautiful 
Christian faith had been made the instrument of his 
utter ruin at the hands of a commercial “healer.” 
But when the medical man examines a patient suffering 
from some nervous disorder, and finds that he can see 
nothing physically the matter with him, the chances are 
that he will say: “There is nothing the matter if you will 
only think so. Forget it. Brace up.’’ Or another will 
order special diets, milk or vegetable, washing out the 
stomach, etc. Still another will probably say: ‘‘What you 
need is change of air and scene. Travel and stop thinking 
about yourself. Take lots of rest, lots of fresh air, lots of 
wholesome food.’”’ And so the patient wanders from doc- 
tor to doctor getting more and more discouraged, prob- 
ably taking up with faith-healing, or psychoanalysis, OF 
any one of the hundreds of freak cults with which the 
country is overrun. 
There are about 240,000 of our boys and girls 
who break down every year between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty, and go to private and public 
asylums. Many of these boys are university graduates, 
not a few taking every honor in our schools. A study of 
the history of these cases will reveal that the trouble 
began some ten or fifteen years before the breakdown. 
Very little can be done after the breakdown. Some few 
cases regain their liberty, though their lives and useful- 
ness are blighted. If the disorder of these patients had 
been recognized in its incipiency, ten or fifteen years 
before the breakdown, and then given proper medica 
treatment and education fitted to the special need of the 
individual, eighty per cent of these boys and girls would 
have been saved from breakdown and fitted for normal 
life and service. What a [CONTINUED ON PAGE 148] 
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tell them that old Mother 

Hubbard went to her cupboard 
and found it bare. For them the jingle 
is only a bit of humor, and they are 
quite sure the old dame promptly went 
to market and then—food aplenty. 


But to folks of many lands, the bare 
cupboard is a nightmare bringing up 
instantly the specter of famine. India, 
with three times our population, has 
wnithed under the maddening torture 
of nineteen famines in the last century 
and a half, her people starving by the 
million. In China, during the famine 
of 187679 alone, more than eleven 


() = youngsters laugh when we 


millions went to death through hunger, 


disease and violence. In both countries 
there was food enough for every man, 
woman and child, but no way to carry 
It fast enough from the spots where it 
was abundant to the neighborhoods 
Where it was scarce, India had less 
than 30,000 miles of railroad and the 
only railroad China had at that time was 
destroyed during the famine’s first year. 


If we are immune to famine, it is largely 
because we have 375,000 miles of thor- 
oughly efficient railroads. As long as 


ealtl 


their growth is encouraged and they 
are allowed to function freely, food 
scarcities will be relieved before they 
become acute. But our railroads have 
sometimes been hampered and in 
October of 1921 they were threatened 


with a complete stoppage. 
At that time, the authorities of the 


district of New York with eight million 


people to care for, were at their wit’s 
end, The flour stored in the district 
would be exhausted in a month; the 
fresh meat ina week. The fresh milk 
so essential for babies and invalids 
would be gone in a day and storage 
was out of the question. 


From city to village, the whole country 
was alarmed. The farmer gravely pic- 


tured himself rich in grain, but poor in 


flour; robbed of his markets, and cut 
off from supplies, with his car and 
motor-truck powerless; his children 
sick, and medicines unobtainable. 


But the crisis passed, the motor-truck 
chugged over the hills, the grain went 
to the mill, shipments of flour and 
meal rolled into town and village, ice- 
cooled cars of meat and fruits sped 
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arriers 


across the continent, the good old milk 
train whizzed through the night to 
deliver the morning milk. And the 
sturdy lad who sees the morning 
sun gild the Statue of Liberty, the 
vigorous youngster who watches its 
parting rays streaming in through the 
Golden Gate—and all the rest of us— 
continue to enjoy the balanced ration 
essential to health: fresh meats, fresh 
vegetables, fresh fruits, fresh eggs, 
fresh milk. 


So, when at night, we hear the panting 
of the ponderous freight train, heavy 
with health-giving products of farm and 
field, let us pull the blankets closer and 
breathe a prayer of thanks that we live 
where brains, money, vision, brawn, 
pluck, and grit have made New York 
and San Francisco neighbors and have 
set the orange groves ofthe  (f “\ 
Southern states beside the ie, 
vast wheat fields of Canada. 
Our railroads fetch andcarry $~\..% 
from every corner of the % /® &) 
land, Their efficiency is “3, 3 
personal to every one of us. lei la oe 
They are indispensable 4 /#:'.:) 
health carriers. 3 


With only 6% of the people of the world, 
we have 509% of the railroads and the 
most effective railroad service that has 
ever been known. 

The freight rates of Canada and the 
United States are the lowest in the 
world, and the railroads pay more than 
$1,000,000 a day in taxes. 

Our Government tells our railroads how 
much they may earn, how much they may 
charge us for their service, how much they 
should pay their men. It supervises 


their bookkeeping and it knows where 
every dollar comes from and where it goes. 


The railroads carry us from town to town 
and do it well, but they make their living 
in a service that is even more important, 
the carrying of freight. For every passen- 
ger coach, they have forty freight cars. 
And their great achievement is not even 
the tremendous number of freight cars— 
2,500,000— but the ice-cooled cars, almost 
unknown in other lands, which carry our 
perishable foods thousands of miles and de- 


liver them in perfectcondition. So, wheth- 
er you travel or stay at home, the railroads 
are serving you every minute of the day. 
The railroad question, for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, is more than 
a matter of politics and economics. It 
includes the most vital question of all— 
health and longevity, not only for the 
21,000,000 policyholders of the Metro- 
politan, but for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States and Canada. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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The original charter for the pueblo of Tucson was 
granted by the King of Spain in 1551. The beautiful 
modern city of 20,000 inhabitants is said to have more 
sunshine than any other part of the United States. It 
was once Arizona’s capital. The photograph shows 
the ruins of the second capitol building. 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Tumacacori, the oldest 


Arizona 


mission in 


From ARIZONA to the ADIRONDACKS” 


How women from Tucson to Plattsburg 


The DeLerd House and Histevis 
Museum; British headquarters 
during the Batsle of Plattsburg 


Plattsburg, on beautiful Lake Champlain, was named for 
Zephaniah Platt, who founded the outpost in 1784. Here, in 
1916, the Citizens’ Training Camp idea was given its first trial. 
Nearly 30,000 officer candidates were actually trained here. 


came to a common choice in soap 


HE wave of public opinion in favor of fine white 
laundry soap has swept clear across America! 

Geographical location makes little difference. Even in 
towns as unlike and widely distant from each other as 
Tucson, Arizona, and Plattsburg, N. Y., PandG The 
White Naphtha Soap is the largest selling soap. Too set 
down the complete list of such towns and cities would far 
exceed the limits of this page. 

There are, of course, women who sincerely doubt that 
by changing from the older types of soap, which have given 
acceptable results, they can get still better results with far 
less effort. 

But as such women have learned, one by one, the advan- 
tages of a wite soap as fine as P and G, they have become 
enthusiastic converts. 

Today, therefore, P and G is the largest selling laundry 
soap in the country. 

The reasons for this triumph of a particular soap are 
clear: Women have learned that P and G lessens rubbing 
and boiling, keeps white clothes wéite, preserves colors, 
sudses well in water of any desired temperature, dissolves 
dirt quickly and safely, rinses out thoroughly and leaves 
clothes sweet and clean, without the slightest trace of soapy 
odor or yellowish tinge. 

Whether you do the laundry work yourself or employ 
a laundress, you should see that P and G is used. Its 
advantages will soon be revealed by the clock, by back and 
arm muscles, and by the clothes themselves. 
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By J. D. BERESFORD 


[ILLUSTRATED BY W. HATHERELL 


OAN had never been quite so conscious of the fact 
that it was “good to be alive” as she was that 
afternoon. 
The day had begun well. She had awakened 
Shee th, @ feeling of happiness to find the sun just 
Struggling through the morn- 
ce mist and throwing a pat- 
ao shadow of gray and 
gold upon the wall above her 
had | ‘Or &@ minute or two she 
ant hin in the comfort of perfect physical ease 
alae ran the gold fade and quicken; now dying 
hat ae Invisibility and now glowing so brightly 
wind she could trace every design of the lace 
bee curtain through which it shone. 
jum sy with a sudden fury of eagerness, she had 
“ Ite out of bed and gone over to the window. 
mu 5 going to be a perfectly gorgeous day!”’ she 
ha rmured, a little awed by the prospect of all the 
ae that awaited her. Life had been a little dull 
party. ad she had been looking forward to this tennis 
fae for more than a week. After supper, they might 
€ a carpet dance! And she had so dreaded that, after 
wet be wet. They had had so much rain that 


‘A perfectly ripping day,”’ Joan had repeated in a kind 


f ecstasy. 
: Aftecwards she had danced over to the cheval glass and 
permitted herself a brief, critical, but not too critical, 


all, it ination. 
summ oNShe had had to admit, though she had pretended to 


OMAN’S HOME: 
COMPANION 


A 


“You know it's always been you. I've never thought twice about any other gerl” 


The Three Cases 


do so grudgingly, that she “wasn’t really bad-looking.” 

When she had tried on the new white piqué tennis 
skirt before lunch, and had found that by some miracle 
little Miss Thomas, the dressmaker, had succeeded where 


she had so often failed in the past, Joan had had one 
moment of superstition. Was 


it possible that things were 
going altogether too well with 
her? Would she, perhaps, have 
to suffer for all this good luck? 
But as the afternoon wore on she had entirely 
forgotten that moment of uneasiness. This was 
her day. 

If only Bernard would buck up a bit and not go 

about with that air of mysterious and tragic 
purpose! Why couldn’t he be jolly and amusing 
like Philip Craig or Jack Meagher? Surely one 
might enjoy one’s self on one’s birthday? 
: She found an opportunity to chip him about his 
seriousness while she was waiting for her partner, Philip 
Craig, to play the final in the tournament. Bernard was 
going to umpire and mark for them, and she joined him 
by the net. 

‘Sorry your luck’s out,” she said flippantly. 

He looked up at her reproachfully. “Is my luck otit?”’ 
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he asked, as if he wished: . 
Nad ang’ Nobo Yo convey some spec bat 
;x>_ Was only judging by your ex ression,” J 

“You do look so utterly and desperate! CAE 


‘I’m sorry,” he said, with a sigh. “ i 
» Ne : gh. “The truth is that 
man at the hospital, a man we were all rather keen ae 
died this morni i 


ing. We thought we were going to pull 
a you see, and he was such an awful y decent 


Joan frowned and looked out across the lawn, hopin 
tosee Philip. His racquet had sprung in the Naat. set 
and he had gone to borrow one from Jack Meagher, 
who had been knocked out in the last round. She was 
sorry about Bernard’s patient, of course, but she did 
not want to think of hospitals just now. This was her 
day and she meant to enjoy it to the full. 

Rotten luck,” she. commented. “But I suppose 
that sort of thing happens fairly often in a doctor’s 
rd A rather have to make up your mind to it, I 

“T suppose one will get used to it, in time,’’ Bernard 
said thou htfully. Then he looked up at her and went on 
more briskly. “But—I say—I’m sorry, Joan. I don’t 
want to spoil your party. I'll try to forget it. In fact, 
I'll promise to forget it, if only you'll...” 


UT she was hardly attending and at that moment she 
ran sight of Philip and their two opponents coming 
out of the house. 
“Oh! | Ma Here they are, at last!” she interrupted 
him, and waved her racquet eagerly at the advancing 


arty. 

“‘T shall get a chance of talking to you some time to-day, 
I suppose? ’ Bernard put in desperately. 

I expect so. Why not?” Joan asked. “We're going to 
have a dance, you know. You'll be able to stay for that, 
won’t you?” 

“T ought not to, but I will,” he said. 

He seemed to have something more to say, but she 
gave him no opportunity. Everyone was coming in the 
direction of the court, now, to watch the final; and she 
was not particularly anxious to be found alone with 
Bernard. 

“Good. I’m glad you can stay,” she said, with a little 
conventional smile, as she moved away to meet her 
partner. ... 

If she and Philip had not been right at the top of their 
form, they would certainly have lost that deciding set. 
Indeed, as they confided to one another, they ought to 
have lost it, for their opponents were certainly a stroke 
better at ordinary times. But she and Philip simply had 
not been able to miss the ball. They nearly quarreled in 
their eagerness to give each other the credit for having 
beaten the redoubtable Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson, 6-3. 


Without another word he turned quickly and walked out of the room 


Joan had never liked Philip so well before. He was 
such a sport and so amusing. And she was not in the 
least offended when he kissed her, on the landing, just 
before dinner. It did not mean anything. There was no 
question of their being enga or even of their being 
seriously in love with one another. It was just part of the 
general fun and good fellowship of the day; another ex- 
citement to add to the many. Philip was a good sport and 
she did not believe half those stories about his being a 
waster, It was true that he was not as clever at his work 
as Bernard was. Philip had not passed his final yet, after 
seven years at the hospital, while Bernard, who was a 
year younger, had taken his degree and was looked upon 
asa “likely man.” But what was the good of being young 
and vigorous if you got no fun out of life? e had 
promised four dances to Philip and only twoto Bernard... . 

But she knew perfectly well what was coming when he 
asked her to sit out their second dance. 

“I will, if you'll promise to be cheerful,” she said 
lightly. ‘“‘And not talk about one of your—your cases.” 

“T’ll promise not to talk about that,” Bernard said 
earnestly, and then, “Where can we be quiet?” he asked. 

She saw Philip go by with the pretty little Tasker girl; 
but he looked over her shoulder as he passed with an 
expression that was ab rea meant to convey to Joan a 
complete lack of interest in his partner. 

‘Let’s go out to the formal garden,” she said. “It will 
be cool out there, but there’s no end of a dew and the 
grass will be sopping.”’ 

From the formal garden they could see the enormous 
circle of the harvest moon, red as an orange, just topping 
the trees in the mera 

“It has been a simply perfect day,” Joan sighed. 

‘*Not to me,” Bernard said. 

“Oh! don’t go and spoil it all!” she begged him. “Do 
be gay, just for this one evening!” 

“‘I say, you’re not engaged to that chap Craig, are you 
Joan?” he asked, coming a little nearer to her. 

‘“‘Engaged? Good heavens, no,” she said. 

“And you’re not—you’re not—in love with him?” 

“Rather not. He’s good fun, that’s all.” 

“I’m confoundedly jealous of him all the same, Joan.” 

“Jealous!” she repeated, with a touch of scorn. 

“You don’t think I’ve any right to be?” he asked. 

“‘It does sound rather as if I belonged to you,” she said. 

She was so very sure at that moment that she did not 
want to belong to anyone. She wanted to be free to get 
all the joy she could out of life. She was so aware of 
herself as being a success; she looked forward to still 
greater successes; and could not bear the thought of being 
tied, limited. 

“Do you think it’s possible that you ever will, Joan?” 
Bernard was saying. ‘You know it’s always been you. 
I’ve never thought twice about any other girl.” 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Why couldn’t he have kissed her as Philip had done, 
instead of standing two pore away and glowering at her? 
The moonlight was on his face and he looked so somber 
and intense. He meant to take Kfe with a great earnest- 
ness. And although she liked him more than any man she 
had ever met, she did not feel inclined to pledge herself 
to follow his example—not just yet. 

‘“You mean that you want us to be—engaged? To tell 
everyone?” she asked. os 

He nodded fiercely. “I can’t help being jealous, Joan,” 
he said. ‘When I see you with that fellow Craig, my 
blood boils. I can’t bear anyone else to touch you. : 

She had a sudden spasm of fear. What would he do if 
he knew that Philip had kissed her and that she had not 
resented it? He might do something desperate, something 
awful. He was so terribly in earnest. There would be no 
more fun of that sort for her if she was once engaged to 
Bernard. : 

‘“‘T don’t want to be engaged just yet,’’ she said firmly. 
“I’m only eighteen to-day and I—I don’t want to tie my- 
self up. I can’t promise not to flirt with other men.” 

He caught his breath with a gasp. ‘‘But you don’t...” 
he began. ; ; 

“Yes, I do,”’ she interrupted him quickly. ‘I suppose 
I don’t take life so seriously as you do—yet.” 

With her last word she had given him another chance, 
but he did not appear to realize it. He was standing 
very still—a strange black and white statue, she thought, 
to be poised there against the background of sundial and 
yew hedge, of stone pavement and formal flower beds, 
that in the increasing brilliance of the whitening moon 
had so graceful an air of antiquity. 

“It’s no good, Joan,” he said at last, ‘‘I—can’t—stand 
it. I shall have to give up seeing you. It’s obvious that 
you don’t care for me—not in the way I want you to— 
and I can’t be content with anything less. You can’t 
understand what torture it is to me to see you even danc- 
ing with a fellow like Craig. And-oh, no, it’s no good— 
I’ll have to—have to cure myself.” 

Heswung round abruptly without one last glance at her. 


“IT won’t cry. Why should I?” Joan said, as she looked 
at herself in the cheval glass before she undressed. 

She was sorry, very sorry in a way, about Bernard; but 
he was too serious about things. .. . 


HE awoke to a sense of oppression and strain. She 

turned on the light and looked at her watch. It was 
seven o'clock, but the little window of her tiny room looked 
out across a yard twenty feet wide onto the gray and 
lofty flank of a factory wall, and even at midday the 
room was rather dark. 

She must get up at once. She was on duty at half past 
seven, and she was anxious to know as soon as possible 
Corporal Heath had lived 
through the night. The Chief 
had said that if he did there 
would be a chance for him. 

And to-day she had to at- 
tend that semiofficial luncheon 
party at Lady Brightmore’s 
to meet Colonel Bernard James 
of the R.A.M.C., who was 
coming down afterwards to 
inspect the hospital and see 
if there was the least hope of 
squeezing another ten beds 
into their already overcrowded 
wards. She resented that 
proposition and hoped that 
she might exercise her per- 
sonal influence with Colonel 
James to prevent ita being 
carried out. If it had not been 
for that, she would not have 
accepted the invitation to 
lunch. It wasalong way from 
the hospital to Eaton Square, 
and she had so much to do. 
She had been on duty for 
nearly fourteen hours yester- 

ay. 


ITH deft, automatic 
hands, she twisted up her 
reat coil of golden brown 
fair pinned it neatly into 
place, and covered it wit 
her nurse’s cap. She stood 
in front of the glass as she 
did these things, but, though 
her eyes watched and di- 
rected the operation, her 
mind was completely occup! 
with other thoughts. Her 
movements in dressing were 
those of a swift, efficient 
machine. When she had fin- 
ished dressing, she looked ex- 
uisitely neat and trim, but 
she took no more pride in the 
result gag if fou had been 
draping alay figure. 
One glance at the Sisters 
face as Joan relieved her was 
sufficient. She knew ber 
her eyes traveled up the war 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 62] 
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COBBLED alley led straight from the Via 

Roma down to the sea wall, and at the two 

corners the Fortuna and the Cicalotto faced 

each other defiantly. Ettore sat on the wall 

aie with his round fat little back turned to the 
waa the nean, and wondered which of the restaurants 
they sh boiieer te one. It was quite impossible that 
Be ae d both be on a triumphant level, standing as 

4 a in such obvious rivalry. 
hie yr been slaving in the kitchen of large London 
ning b or the past four years, and this was his first eve- 

: ack in Miramiglia, where he was born. 
Lisa Pb Rae tira by nature; and the thought of 
a ye er husband, happy in the Fortuna, bustling 
over th dish the tables, pausing sometimes to embrace 

Miia up of a sauce, did not make him less so. 
iin and ci he was born lucky and hand- 
chathoer h self-confident. He compelled admiration 
on] livel e went. His dancing was like an angel’s— 
of hbo no angel could have mastered the number 
niahle fect, Steps which were as nothing to Amadéo’s 
t be mae wave been very humble in the presence of 
win Lisa. th ad seemed natural, even, that he should 

With Lisa’ prettiest girl in Miramiglia. 

Ettore, u bl dowry they had bought the Fortuna, and 
leaving res e to bear it, had trotted off to England, 
fall oe nage loudly crowing prophecies of the down- 
prised to fir juitorante Cicalotto. . . . Ettore was sur- 
an effect the Cicalotto still standing, well-lit, and with 
faétn the stir and liveliness behind the large windows 
with his aed He caught a glimpse of the proprietor, 
on his shoulder haped head, the faithful parrot still sitting 
table in the er, laughing and talking with a party at the 

an angle. The very palms in front of his door 

Etto arrogant air. 

0) Sede tie uneasily back to the Fortuna. The 
in the winds dey ppets, lady and gentleman, still nodded 
very much “nai it was a pretty mechanical toy, this, and 
the painted d i by Lisa. Ettore peered to see beyond 
Suddenly h ire He could not discern any movement. 

isa, after all etermined that he would go in and see 
Painful but if He had thought that it would be too 

; if things were not going quite as well as they 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY TOWNSEND 


should, and Lisa heard that an old friend had been 
actually sitting on the opposite wall and had not even 


dropped in— 

A man was sitting, quite alone, at one of the little 
tables. It was Amadéo himself. The table looked de- 
pressed; it had no gleaming cloth on it; the flowers in the 
vase were faded, and the ash tray was too full to be 
elegant. Amadéo’s pink bow tie strove to seem jaunty in 
spite of circumstances, but everything else in the Fortuna 


drooped. 
“Ah, and how is the good Amadéo?” cried Ettore. 
His friend, startled, threw him a look which could 
hardly be translated into welcome. Then he realized 
that the visitor was Ettore, before whom it had 


always given him a 
peculiar pleasure to 
swagger and strut. 
He jumped to his feet 
with a great clatter, 
seized him by both 
hands, and worked 
them up and down 
violently, with loud 
comments on his im- 
proved appearance, 
his beautiful clothing 
—‘‘Quite the Signor 
Inglese’’—and the 
great pleasure it gave 
him, Amadéo, to see 
so old, so valued a 
companion, back 
again in Miramiglia. 

“‘And—and Lisa?”’ 
inquired Ettore, as 
usual very subdued by 
the display of patron- 
age. 

“Ah, Lisa! Lisa re- 
turns this evening. 
She has been away for 
six weeks, with her 
mother in Torino, for- 
tunately recovered 


now from a dangerous illness. You can picture how I 
have been lonely without my Lisa; but she returns this 
evening. 

Was Ettore mistaken, or was there a tremor of fore- 
boding in Amadéo’s full-bodied voice? 

The door swung again; a customer to dine? No, only 
someone who wanted a gin and vermouth. Amadéo 
scuttled forward to serve him; he made it seem like ten 
cocktails. But presently the man was gone, and the room 
hb again. Ettore gulped once or twice, and then 

& ul: 


‘And the business? It prospers?” 
Again Amadéo held forth. If Ettore had been in 


Miramiglia during the last four years, he said, he would 


The table looked depressed; the 


flowers in the vase were faded 
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have seen how it had prospered. Lisa’s cooking and 
Amadéo’s management were the talk of the visitors who 
came for the winter season. The tables were always 
crowded; the cellars were emptied as fast as they could 
be filled. 

“You remember Guido Zena, Ettore? Yes, he was at 
school with us. A fool, but willing. He was waiter to 
that Cicalotto—that little ristorante opposite—you may 
have noticed it,”” continued Amadéo, rather badly over- 
doing it; ‘“‘but he came to me when he saw what a success 
I was. Cicalotto was furious, because Zena had under- 
stood the buying. Cheap and good, that is the way 
profits are made. I tell you, Ettore, not to boast, but 
to show you that Lisa has done well in her marriage, that 
she had two girls to help her in the kitchen; one of them 
was your cousin, Bianca. Two girls and Guido, and even 
then there was so much work that we thought of hiring 
another waiter—”’ 

‘And you, what did you do?” 

“1?” with magnificent simplicity, ‘I was the padrone!’”’ 


oe was silence. Ettore pursed his mouth as though 
for whistling, but nosound came. A carriage drew up, 
stopped. Amadéo sprang up: “Lisa!” ... But it 
was only a party who were going to dine opposite. 

The padrone of the Fortuna sat down again, buried his 
curly head on his arms, and began to weep. He had 
given in. Even to Ettore he had given in. 

Ettore touched his arm. ‘‘How did it happen?” he 
whispered. There was no need to ask what had happened, 
and, brief and to the point for once in his life, Amadéo re- 
plied: ‘‘Lisa did it all, and when she went away it stopped.” 

“Does she know?”’ 

“Not yet, but she will have to know to-night. She 
will see.”” Amadéo’s shrug was expressive of all despair. 
“‘T am down, right down at the bottom. It is the end; 
of our love as well as of the Fortuna.” 

“Oh, but surely not!” cried Ettore, comforting him. 
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“Lisa will not care. 
Lisa loves you. She 
will help; you will get 
started again. You 
will be happy.” 


ae ede gn ot a he tet And then Amadéo 


ey, $e The Ae ar said a most astonish- 
Ah : . ee 


ing thing. He said: 
“T am not one of those 
who can live happily 
with a wife who does 
not admire me.” Et- 
tore’s round whim- 
sical little face was 
knit into puzzledom. 
Could it be, then, that 
Lisa, going away to 
nurse her mother, had 
been confident that 
her splendid husband 
would carry on the 
Fortuna in_ glory? 
Could it be that for 
four years she had 
truly imagined their 
prosperity due to him 
and not toher? But 
what a miracle, to be 
loved like that, and by 
a girl like Lisa! 
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“TPHEY all go oppo- 

site to that maca- 
co,” Amadéo broke 
out savagely. ‘‘He is 
laughing at me, he and 
his parrot; they walk 
about among their vis- 
itors, and then they 
come and stand at the 
door and look across 
at my door, and they 
laugh at me. At first 
people came here just 
the same, after Lisa 
went; and then the 
word was _ passed 
round: The cooking is 
no more good. The 
cooking is bad. It is 
not what it was. And 
so gradually my ris- 
torante emptied itseif, 
and now I am ruined, 
and Lisa’s money is 
all gone, and Lisa’s 
heart will be broken. 
Everybody willknow,”’ 
continued Amadéo, 
piling up his sorrows 
into an edifice that 
might seem more noble 
in contemplation than 
each single pettiness. 
“Yes, even Lisa’s 
mother, who has not 
died, and all Miramig- 
lia. And Cicalotto will 
know, and the clients 
who used to come to 
me. And Lisa will know to-night. . . .”” Remembering 
this, even the consolation of a pose was hardly worth 
while to the man; he dropped his arms wearily. “‘It 
is done. I am finished. At the bottom.” 

To Ettore, who had always lived within a short tumble 
from the bottom and who was a very Pagliacci for at- 
tracting mockery and laughter, the spectacle of the 
lordly bully Amadéo, thus humiliated, could not but 
bring a quiver of secret pleasure. After all, Ettore was 
human, and he had adored Lisa, who had frankly wor- 
shiped Amadéo. ... ‘One must be a philosopher,” 
Ettore began, patting the bowed shoulder nearest him. 
“Reflect, for instance—”’ 

The swing-doors opened again, admitting a surge of 
cheerful well-bred voices, speaking English. 
Their owners numbered seven, three men 
and four ladies, in evening dress, with an 
air about them that bespoke the careless 
importance of those who lead and do not 
even bother to notice who are following. 
They swirled through the archway which 
opened onto the restaurant, and disposed 
themselves round a table. One of the men 
lingered to order cocktails. 

“I know them well. They always come 
here for their cocktails. My shaking 
is supposed to be the best, so they honor 
me. Then they go opposite 
and dine. To Cicalotto’s. It 
has happened ten—twenty— 
times during this past month, 
already. Now we are at a 
the height of the season, and ¢ 
this group leads the fashion 
at the hotels and the Ca- 
sino. ... They arerichand 
have titles and _ entertain 
much. Presently they will 
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He caught a glimpse of the propri 


parrot sitting on his shoulder 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


get up and pay and cross the road to Cicalotto’s—” 

“Be quiet!” Ettore urgently bade him. Ettore had 
just come from England, and could understand their 
barbarous language. 

“I’m rather sick of the cooking at Cicalotto’s. What 
about it, Reggie? Shall we try dining here for a change?” 

“Oh, no, my dear—no earthly!”’ (Ettore wondered 
what that ‘earthly’ could be, of which the Fortuna had 
apparently none.) ‘Don’t you remember, Guy Forbes 
and Colonel Grierson both told us the food was simply 
foul here?”’ 

“ As though that old dug-out knew good food from bad! 
Let’s try it, anyway—it might be rather a lark!” 

“Shall we, Lady Dorothy?” 

“Oh, if you like,’ indifferently, “‘I dare say all these 
places are really very much the same. .. .” 


N a rapid excited undertone, Ettore translated the 

conversation tothe padrone. For asecond, hope flashed 
into the latter’s eyes . . . then they faded to dullness 
again. 

“Tf Lisa had been here in time—Lisa’s cooking—we 
might have been saved. But asitis. ...” 

The cocktails were ready and he lifted the tray to 
carry them into the next room. 

‘““You will take their orders,’’ commanded Ettore, with 
sudden surprising firmness, ‘‘and you will serve them a 
dinner more delicious than any they have yet tasted, in 
Miramiglia, at all events; so that they will go back to the 
hotel and boast about it, for the English love to boast of 
having discovered a good place to dine. And in three 
days’ time the Fortuna will be so crowded that you will 
have to engage at least two Guidos to wait on your clients, 
and three Biancas to help Lisa in the kitchen, and Cica- 
lotto will cut his throat, and your honor will be saved.” 

Ettore heard Amadéo, in his most plausible padrone 
manner, discussing various dishes with his clients: “‘Ante- 
pasta? But yes, certainly ante-pasta, olives, anchovies. 
Minestra?—no, they did not care for soup—vwell, per- 
haps not, frutta del mare, then—delicious little soles, crisp 
baby octopuses, delicately flavored mullet, fried, and 
served as one harmonious family.” And next, he would 
recommend pollo d la Fortuna. . . . Amadéo was cer- 
tainly in a dream, for he went on to describe the special 
sauce in which his chickens were wontedly stewed. Yes, 
yes, let them but leave it to him! And for a sweet, zabag- 
lione, naturally; his zabaglione was famous (and, indeed, 
Lisa’s was famous; she never spoilt it by the drop too 
much Marsala, as so many did). What cheese did the 
nobility like? Bel paese? Gorgonzola? They voted for 
Gorgonzola. ‘‘And don’t keep us waiting too long, will 
you?” 
“Heaven help me,”’ groaned Amadéo, returning to the 
bar. ‘‘You must have bewitched me. It is impossible, 
impossible, that I should satisfy them with my pollo a la 
Fortuna. Dio! What am I to do?” 

It was Ettore’s great dramatic moment; he grasped it 
with fine artistry, saying neither too much nor too little. 

“You will do nothing except help me with the dishes 
and the saucepans, and wait at table, and pour out 
the wine, and stir the sauce when J tell you, and try and 
not get in my way.” 

Sy our” 

“T cook like a genius,” said Ettore simply, and led 
the way to the kitchen. 


HE next hour was for Amadéo such a chaos of emo- 
tion, such a bewilderment of extremes, that he has never 
afterwards attempted to describe it, save for outflung 
hands, a rolling of eyeballs, and one pregnant sgl’ EY aes 
Blindly he obeyed Ettore’s sharp instructions, cursing 
him inwardly, yet reverencing him for his perfect mastery 
of whatever viands he touched. He, the padrone; he, the 
magnificent, to perform these menial scullion offices! 
And yet they had to be done if the dinner were to be a 
success; and if the dinner were a success the Fortuna 
would be saved; but if the Fortuna were saved it would 
be by Ettore, and not by him. . . . And, most bitter of 
all, Lisa would know it; Lisa might return at any moment 
now and see him. 

In with his other emotions Amadéo mixed a fervent 
prayer that the dinner should be over, and the diners and 
Ettore both departed, before Lisa should appear. His 
nerve-racked hearing recognized her footstep in every 
sound that passed along 
outside. Surely that was 
her laugh? And then he 
had to smooth out his face 
to suave decorum, an 
carry the frutta del mare 
and the pollo a la Fortuna 
into the restaurant, and 
serve them with a steady 
hand ... how the visitors 
would stare if suddenly 
told of the acute personal 
drama involved in, the 
dishing-up of this dinner 
forseven! .. . SoAmadéo 
had to look as though It 
were an everyday occur- 
rence,and wonder, wonder 
vainly, all the time what 


N\ . they were saying about 

~~ the eee fe ny to Bae 
from their faces 

er, $06 faithful these English had no faces 
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wv E WANT to give some really worth- 

while one-act plays; but we find that 

in most cases the royalty is ten dollars 

a play—though there are 

a few at five. But thirty 

or even fifteen dollars for three plays for an 

evening’s entertainment, when we have the 

expense of rental, lights, and printing, make 
them prohibitive for us.” 

There are hundreds of letters which say 
just this; and others that say: “‘We are a 
college group. But we are not a wealthy 
college, and twenty-five dollars an evening, the usual 
royalty for a long play, is more than we can afford. Can 
you tell us of an interesting long play without royalty?” 

Little theatres, colleges, studios, and dramatic clubs 
which cannot afford to pay the usual rates for plays find 
themselves in a quandary, and sometimes end by pro- 
ducing flimsy material, which is not worth while, simply 
because they cannot find the thing they are looking for— 
a good play without royalty. 

A great many people seem to hold the erroneous idea 

that when a play is given for church, charity, or worthy 
cause the author ought not to ask aroyalty. The secre- 
tary of a little theatre group in a large Eastern city wrote 
to Mr. George Bernard Shaw, asking if they might give 
his Man of Destiny without royalty as a benefit for the 
Old Ladies’ Home. Back came an answer from Mr. 
Shaw (characteristically written on a post card!), ‘‘If 
you cannot support your own old ladies, why should you 
expect me to?” 
_ Authors must live. To produce a play on which there 
is a stated royalty, and then to avoid paying that royalty, 
is literally to steal from the author, who depends on his 
royalties for his income. Such theft is now liable under 
the new copyright law—one hundred dollars fine, or a 
month’s imprisonment. 

How can plays without royalty be found? 

By diligent search in bookstores, libraries, and dra- 
matic publishing companies—-a search combining hours 
of time and experienced inquiry. To save the would-be- 
users of such plays from any prolonged search, and to 
aid them in their several problems, this article has been 


prepared, 


(THERE are many excellent plays, both long and short, 
on which the copyright has expired, or on which no in- 
ternational copyright has been taken out. There are 
also plays printed before the present copyright laws were 
enacted. There are, likewise, plays recently printed 
which the authors have sold outright to the publishers, 
and which they are willing to have used without payment 
of royalty, provided the name of the author and pub- 
lisher appear on the programs of the play. 

It should be kept in mind that the plays listed here are 
for adults, not children. A list of plays containing the 
humber of characters, price, and address of publishers 
will be sent on application if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. 

It need hardly be said, in considering long plays for 
mixed casts, that Greek plays and the plays of Shakes- 
Peare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith can all be used. without 
royalty. Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer is always 
available. Far less known, and therefore fresher and 
ae interesting to produce is Goldsmith’s The Good- 
ee Man. This can be found in almost any public 
I Ta, and obtained in an inexpensive edition. 
ae plays from the French, rich in color and charac- 
ila ha suited to colleges and little theatre audiences 
nie verre Patelin (author unknown); and Cranquebille, 
By oe France. Both are edited and translated by 
i ath t H. Clark. Pierre Patelin, with a large cast and 
ae els, costumes, is a farce about rogues and their 
ae 8, and is in three acts. Cranquebille, whose open- 
: A cene is laid in a little Paris side street full of outdoor 
sal’s and reéchoing with the cries of vendors, is a génre 
Picture of modern roguery. 
had i hiked tance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde, can be 
leather out royalty in a ten-cent edition with gay red 
ah we make This is a brilliant and sophisticated Eng- 
Tver ae y with a small cast, much in vogue with little 
same bh or the same price and in the 
of Ib Inding there is a non-royalty edition 
in sens Doll’s House, which little theatres mea 

search of serious dramatic (Ag 
ce are fond of producing. 
ires , 
perience, ho oe technical ex- 
swift-moving plot, witty 
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hest theatres in England and America, and is well worth 
revival. 

A lovely poetic costume play with dances, is the widely 
acted Romancers, by Edmond Rostand. It can be given 
either indoors or out-of-doors. 

A clever, modern, sophisticated light comedy in three 
acts is Brignol and His Daughler, by Alfred Capus, a well- 
known French playwright. This comedy is suited to 
little theatres. It shows a modern French daughter who 
spends her life extricating Brignol from his difficulties, 
which he incurs by speculating. 

Turandot, by Carl Vollmoeller, is a pleasing Chinese 
fantasy based on an Arabian Nights story. It plays a 
full evening, and is in several highly decorative scenes, 
which can be manipulated by changing hangings and 
screens. It has a large cast, and offers a wonderful 
chance to colleges and community theatres interested in 
evolving colorful Chinese settings and costumes. A 
group wishing to produce gorgeousness of effect through 
inexpensive means will be delighted with the picturesque- 
ness and beauty of this Oriental play whose leading 
characters are the Prince of Astrakhan, and Turandot, 
Princess of China. Turandot has been produced at the 
St. James Theatre, London, with great success. It can 
be produced as it stands, though a few lines may need cut- 
ting. It cannot be given on a very cramped stage, however. 

David Garrick, a costume play in three acts by T. W. 
Robertson, is a trifle old-fashioned, yet the brightness of 
the lines and situations make it acceptable. 

Colleges studying pre-Elizabethan drama will find 
Colin Campbell Clements’ arrangement of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, that famous old pre-Elizabethan farce, 
an excellent piece to rediscover for modern audiences. 
On account of its bluff humor it has sometimes been 


iven by a cast composed entirely of men, though it is 


gl 
equally suited to a mixed cast. 
Two plays mentioned in these columns some time ago, 


Everyman, a morality play, and The Pilgrim and the Book, 
by Percy Mackaye, a Thanksgiving celebration, can both 
be given without royalty. ; 

The intense interest shown in Victoria and things Vic- 
torian suggests that Charles Dickens’ The Cricket on the 
Hearth, done with early Victorian costumes and setting as 
if it were an old-fashioned valentine, could be a very 
charming and much enjoyed offering. Care should be 
taken to emphasize its quaint flavor, its essence of a day 
gone by. Modern costumes and settings invest the well- 
known French comedy A Scrap of Paper, by Sardou, 
which is so often acted that one almost hesitates to sug- 
gest it, except that it is one of the best full-length modern 
comedies which can be had for a mixed cast, where no 


payment of royalty is expected. 


| pS ae oe T for country audiences because it deals 
truly and amusingly with farm problemsis Between Two 
Lives, by Charles Burkett. City life or country life: which 
will you choose? There are drawbacks to both, as this 
play reveals. ; 

The Foresters, by Tennyson, to be found in any com- 
plete edition of his works, is a rendering of the Robin 
Hood story at present much used by high schools. 

When it comes to plays or masques without royalty, 
there are several to choose from. 

Pandora, by Longfellow, can be had in any complete 

The Forest Princess, an outdoor 
play or masque in three acts, with a definite plot, a large 
cast, medieval costumes, and court and peasant dances, 
is often acted by colleges. It is extremely easy to produce. 
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Fifty Plays Without Royalties 


By CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 


English Masques, edited by Evans, are to be found in 
most public libraries, and for a cast wishing to give some- 
thing with colorful costumes and real literary value they 
are a mine of possibilities and discoveries. 
Most of the Masques would need editing, 
but this could be easily done. The Masque of 
Flowers was produced not long ago at Bryn 
Mawr college with fine effect. There are 
wonderful opportunities for unique dances. 

In considering one-act plays there is a 
wide range to choose from. For sophisti- 
cated little theatres there is Hugo Von Hof- 
mannsthal’s Madonna Dionora, a medieval tragedy of a 
jealous husband, which has a terrific engine: It 1s written 
partly in verse and partly in prose. There are three 
characters, a man and two women, It requires very ex- 
perienced acting. It has been said that Von Hofmann- 
sthal bears the same relation to modern drama that 
Richard Strauss does to modern music. 

Delicate in theme and texture as a Watteau fan is 
Pierrot of the Minute, by Ernest Dowson. The setting is 
a garden, there are two characters, a coquette and a poet. 
The play is in verse. 

Experimenters in little theatres, who are looking for 
short and unusual poetic plays of human appeal and poign- 
ancy, will find them in the brief pieces of that great Eng- 
lish poet, Wilfred Gibson, in his volumes “Daily Bread,”’ 
‘“‘Borderlands,”’ etc. They require great simplicity of 
treatment, and should be regarded as interludes rather 
than plays. Mates in ‘Daily Bread”’ is particularly fine. 
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| Oy parame: skilled acting and well repaying it isa 
Miracle of St. Antony, by Maeterlinck, which has al- 
ready been produced by a number of little theatres in this 
country. It deals with the coming of St. Antony to a 
group of modern worldlings. 

A Man and His Wife, a farce from the Japanese, ar- 
ranged by Colin Campbell Clements (author of ‘Plays 
For a Folding Theatre’’), would be a unique farce to add to 
an evening’s program. 

The Land of Heart's Desire, by William Butler Yeats, is 
one of the most beautiful one-act plays extant, and it was 
a matter of rejoicing when its author received the Nobel 
prize for literature. The scene is laid in an Irish cabin 
on May Day eve, and it shows how the fairies wove a 
spell over an Irish maiden. 

The Beau of Bath and Other One-Act Plays is a sequence 
of eighteenth-century vignettes in verse written about: 
actual people—Peg Woffington, Edmund Burke, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Beau Nash, and Fanny Burney. Each 
play has three or four characters, and all of the plays 
have been produced in little theatres and colleges. They 
can be given in sequence or separately. 

Particularly adapted to colleges is Moliére’s seven- 
teenth-century play The Learned Ladies, a satire that can 
be as true to-day as it was then. 

Pater Noster, by Francois Coppée, is a poetic play in one 
act dealing with the dramatic events of the Paris Com- 
mune in 1871. There are three men and three women 
in a cast which requires specially good acting. 

Readers of Margaret Deland’s delightful stories will 

find much to interest them in Miss Maria, dramatized by 
Maud Vosburgh. There are four women, a man, and 
four children in this gentle little comedy which has a 
middle-aged love affair running through it. 
_ As far from Miss Maria in feeling as can be imagined 
is Miss Civilization, by Richard Harding Davis, in which 
an intrepid, intensely modern young woman outwits some 
burglars. 

The Rector, by Rachel Crothers, is a deft, well-char- 
acterized little comedy for a small cast in which a rector 
and the ladies of his parish (particularly the match- 
making ones!) are pictured. A gay little modern comedy 
is Dinner at Seven Sharp, by Tudor Jenks, which shows a 
series of events delaying dinner. 

Things Russian are so much in vogue that A Marriage 
Proposal, by Anton Tchekhoff, whose plays are part of the 
repertoire of the Moscow Art Theatre, is something which 
ambitious players can readily attempt, provided they 
produce this piece briskly, and take up their cues quickly. 

It requires a simple Russian interior and 

costumes, 
Well-constructed, hilarious farces totally 
free from a touch of common- 
ness are hard to obtain. One of 
the best of these is In Office 
Hours, by Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland. It shows some 
amusing mishaps which occur 
when twostruggling young phy- 
sicians share an office. 

Washington’s First Defeat, by 
Charles Nirdlinger, is a little his- 
torical play concerning an early 
romance of the father of his 
1 abs country. It is an excellent com- 
woedy, though lines need_to_be cut here and 
[CONTINUED-ON PAGE: 152] 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


When I Run for Congress 


OME day, when both my 
~ bank roll and my skin have 
grown a little thicker, I in- 
tend to run for Congress on a 
platform of Anti-Bunk. I ex- 
pect to be elected by the votes of 
women rather than men—since men 
have shown unmistakably that they 
like Bunk and will nearly always 


opportunity to explain my purpose 
to readers of the WOMAN’s HOME 
COMPANION in advance. 

The resolution to be a statesman 
began during my last year in college 
when I specialized in American His- 
tory. I read eagerly the debates 
which preceded the adoption of the 
Constitution, I pored over the biog- 
raphies of the Founding Fathers, and 
I induced the Congressman from the 
college district to send me regularly 
the ‘‘ Congressional Record.” 


The Senator from Missouri: “ Mr. President, I rise to call the 
attention of this great body to Bill Number 4-11-44, entitled, 
‘An Act to License Hucksters in the District of Columbia and 
for Other Purposes.’ Mr. President, when this great Re- 
public was established—"’ 

The Senator from Oklahoma: ‘' Mr. President.”’ 

The President: ‘* Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma?" 

The Senator from Missouri: 
Mr. President.”’ 

The Senator from Oklahoma: ‘Did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to say ‘When the Republican Party was 
established ’?”’ 

The Senator from Missouri: ‘‘The Senator from Oklahoma 
did not hear me say, ‘When the Republican Party was estab- 
lished.’ I said, ‘When the Republic was established.’”’ 

The Senator from Oklahoma: ‘I thank the Senator. Does 
the Senator think that it was a good thing for the Republic 
that the Republican Party was established? ”’ 

The Senator from Missouri: ‘‘Mr. President, the Senator 
has asked me a very difficult question. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the Divine Providence which guides the destinies of 
this great people—”’ 

The Senator from California: ‘‘Mr. President.” 

The President: ‘‘ Does the Senator from Missouri yield to 
the Senator from California?’’ 

The Senator from Missouri: 
dent."’ 

The Senator from California: ‘Mr. President, since the 
Senator has referred to Divine Providence I would like to send 
to the clerk’s desk a very worthy paper, ‘The Western Vi- 
sion,’ published in our great State of California. I have marked 
an editorial which I will ask the clerk to read.” 

Several Senators: ‘‘Mr. President, Mr. President.’’ 

The President: ‘‘ The hour of three o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the regular business, Resolution 


Number 909, An Act to Widen Hoskins Creek, and for Other 
Purposes. ”’ 


“I will yield for a question, 


‘With pleasure, Mr. Presi- 


Pretty dull and trivial stuff, but my enthusiasm was 
at an age which knows no disillusionment. Immediately 
after my graduation I joined the home town Republican 
organization, and decided to begin my career by getting 
into the state legislature. I might have done it, too, but 
to tell the honest truth I lost my nerve. The news of my 
intention spread through the community and a most ex- 
traordinary thing happened. My best friends among the 
older business men sent for me one after another. 

“Don’t be a fool,” they said soberly. ‘You will ruin 
your business career.” 

‘‘You surprise me,’’ I exclaimed, ‘ Why, only the other 
night I heard you make an eloquent speech demanding 
that the district send better men to the legislature. I’m 
not much, but I think I’m as good as the saloonkeeper 
who represented us last year.” 

‘‘That’s all very well,” they answered. “We ought to 
have better legislators, but let George do it. Don’t you 
monkey with that game.” 

Not once did this conversation take place, but a dozen 
times—and I record it because it indicates one of the 
things that ails our politics. 

Let any young man with good business prospects an- 
nounce himself for political office, and immediately the 
business world becomes suspicious of him. Whatever 
we may say in our speeches as Good Citizens, the fact is 
that in our hearts most of us divide office seekers into 
three classes—young lawyers seeking reputation, failures 
in business, and middle-aged men who have established 


. themselves and can afford the sacrifice. It should not be 


so, but it is so. Hence the next chapter in my political 
career will not begin until I have enough thousands of 
dollars in the savings bank so that I can afford to dis- 
ard the comment of the business world. 
hen, as I have said already, I intend to run for Con- 


I will refuse all your requests for new buildings and 


By BRUCE BARTON 
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special laws 


gress on a platform of Anti-Bunk. I shall conduct my 
campaign entirely through the advertising columns of the 
newspapers. Some morning the residents of New York 
will awake to find a full-page advertisement reading some- 
what like this: 


Nobody Has Asked Me to Run for Congress 


zee proper thing to say in announcing yourself for 
political office is that ‘“‘many citizens have urged” 
you to make the sacrifice, or your “friends have per- 
suaded’”’ you that it is your duty. 

No citizens or friends have u 


me. I am going to 
run for Congress because I thin 


I would like to be in 


rt aes 
y platform will be Down With Bunk. 

If you think that you will not have to work just as hard 
to make a living after my election, do not vote for me. 
My election won’t put a nickel in your pockets. 

If you think we ought to have a new post office in our 
district, don’t vote for me. The old post office is good 
enough and I won’t try to get a new one. Because the 
only way I can get you a new post office—which we don’t 
need—is by voting to help five hundred other Congress- 
men get new post offices for their districts—which they 
don’t need. 

The only way the United States gets any money is by 
taking it away from the taxpayers. That means taking 
it away from you. We will never reduce the cost of living 
in this country until we cease to regard the government 
as a hig 

If elected I will work sixteen hours a day for the United 
States just as I have worked sixteen hours a day in my 
own business. But it will be for the United States. Not 
to flatter you, or make you think you are going to get 
something which you can’t get. 

I will kiss no babies. 

I will attend no public dinners. 

I will send out no free turnip seeds. 

I will deliver no speeches just to have them reprinted 
and mailed at the public expense so as to make you think 
that I am a Great Man. 

This is my platform. If elected it will cost me several 
thousand dollars a year. So you can take me or leave me, 
Just as you will. If you take me, it won’t make me proud; 
and if you leave me it won’t make me sore. 

Yours for a new deal in the grand old game. 


Something like that will be my opening gun. At decent 
intervals, depending on how much money I can collect 
from my friends for a campaign fund, I will have other 
advertisements. The second one might take this form: 


The Emperor Diocletian Promised to 
Reduce the Cost of Living 


E-GOT elected on this promise, and he passed a lot 


of laws ordering the cost of living to come down. 

So did Henry the Eighth. 

But the cost of living is blind. It cannot read laws. 
It kept right on going up in spite of Diocletian and Henry. 

My opponents will promise to reduce it. But they 
can’t. And they know they can’t. 

The only way to beat the cost of living is for everybody 
to do good honest work at a good honest job. 

All the government can do to help is to insure a square 
deal, and then keep its expenses as low as possible. 

I will refuse all your requests for new buildings, tariffs, 
and special laws. I will fire as many of your relatives as 
I can from the pay roll. This will help to reduce the cost 
of living, but it will defeat me for reélection. 

However, I should worry. All I want is one term to 
“aed the country what a Congressman can do without 

unk. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 
Let’s give the poor girl a chance to rise. 


My third manifesto would refer to 
the greatest of all masters of Bunk. 
It might read somewhat like this: 


Napoleon Got Elected 
as a Reformer 


E WAS “agin the government” 

and on the side of the “people.” 
__ Folks thought that he would make 
life much harder for the rich and 
easier for the poor. 

But what happened? | 

As soon as he was firmly seated on 
the throne he became more despotic 
than the kings who had preceded him. 

He demanded more taxes. 

When at last he was defeated at 
Waterloo, he fled back to Paris; and 
the crowds cheered his name. 

He listened in amazement. 

“Why should they cheer me?” he 
exclaimed to one of his aides. ‘“‘ What have I ever done for 
them? I found them poor, I leave them poor.’’ 

This is the epitaph of all Buncombe politicians. They 
promise everything, but the poor pay a high price for 
these promises. 

They pay in taxes. In a higher cost of living. In dis- 
appointment and disillusionment. 

The government cannot make the rich poor, or the poor 
rich; or keep the wise from getting ahead; or protect fools 
from the results of their folly. 

It can stand, like an Umpire, and see that the rules of 
the game are fair and that every man gets a chance to do 
good work, and receive a right return for his work. 

I promise to use my influence to make and keep the 
United States a good place for workers to work. 

If you are a worker, vote for me. 

If you think that the world owes you something, and 
that the government ought to collect it for you, vote for 
my opponent. . 

He promises good weather; good crops; high wages; 
a full dinner pail; mothers’ pensions; bonuses; a tariff 
which protects everybody and is paid by nobody; and 
many other advantages. 

So did Napoleon. 


By the time these three advertisements have appeared 
the campaign ought to be attracting considerable: at- 
tention. I would then explode my fourth and most 
dangerous advertisement—a few frank words on the 
subject of the Interests. It might be like this: 


Some of My Campaign Funds Come 
from Wall Street 


| HAVE several friends who are bankers, corporation 
officials, and lawyers. They have chipped in from one 
puncre to one thousand dollars apiece to my campaign 
und. | 

It is more or less of a joke with them; they wanted to 
see how far I could get with this sort of a political cam- 
paign. 

Their offices are in or near Wall Street. They belong 
to what the politicians designate as the Interests. 

I am the first politician in history who has dared to 
admit that he had even a speaking acquaintance with the 
Interests. ; 

The admission may cook my goose; but at least I will 
have a chance to say a few honest words on this prize bit 
of Buncombe. 

What are the Interests? 

They are the Businesses that have grown great by 
making products which people are eager to buy—products 
that contribute enormously to the convenience and com- 
fort, the health and the happiness of life. 

The directing heads of the Interests are sons of 
farmers, sons of teachers and country merchants and 
preachers. They come to New York from thousands of 
villages. The competition is deadly keen. Only men of 
strong health and unusual ability survive it and get to the 


top. 

Not all of them are honest. Not all farmers are honest. 
Not all labor leaders are honest. Generally speaking, the 
percentage of honest men in Wall Street is just about 
the same as on the farms or at the benches. 

Some farmers put the big strawberries on the top of the 
box and the little strawberries on the bottom. These 
same men, if they were in Wall Street, would sell bad 
stocks that look like good stocks. 

But we don’t condemn all farmers because some farmers 
are dishonest. And it is absurd to condemn all men in 
Wall Street because some men in Wall Street do wrong. 

For politicians to make their campaigns by promisin 
to ‘curb the Interests’’ is pure undiluted Buncombe, an 
they know it. q 

I say: “Encourage the Interests. Let them go ahea 
and make more products at [CONTINUED ON PAGE 150] 
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Andrea Thorne 


Second tnstallment of a novel of youth and love 


NDREA knew that such peace as was between her 
and Stephen was only a truce. For weeks he 
had tried in every way he could think of— 
from boring argument to searing, inimical 
silence—to prevent his sister from taking Dan 

Cotsmur, an obscure hospital interne, originating from 
the wrong side of town, to her college dance. And be- 
cause he had thought of no way that succeeded he had, 
at the last, appeared to give in. He himself had gone 
with Marydee, as usual. And he had made it plain that 
there would be no pleasant party of four. This Sunday, 
when William Ashmead came to dinner and Stephen 
immediately liked him, saw a loosening of the tension 
between them. But the same night the truce was broken 


, into splinters. 


Stephen stayed at Marydee’s until ten o’clock. Andrea 


had gone to supper at Mrs. Elliott’s, as she sometimes 


did on Sunday night, and when she returned Stephen had 
not yet come in. Although it was early she went to her 
room, undressed, slid into her comfortable silk kimono, 
coral pink, embroidered with impossible black birds of 
paradise—another gift from Aunt Carrie—lighted a fire, 
and lying in her favorite place, on the chaise longue 
beside the bedroom lamp, she opened the Bible at First 
Corinthians and began to read. The volume she used 
to-night was a Greek New Testament, with the English 
translation opposite the Greek text on each page. 

Holding the book turned toward the little lamp at her 
elbow, she read quietly on the English side of the pages. 
Then, with a long cigarette-holder between her firm, long 
fingers, she began to read aloud, in a 
low voice: 

“Behold I show you a mystery. 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed.” 

By and by Stephen Thorne entered 
the silent house. He came at once to 
Andrea’s room. When, standing at 
her open door, he saw her stretched 
on the chaise longue, quietly reading, 
her brilliant kimono wrapped around 
her, her hair in its two long black 
braids over her shoulders, he paused. 
The sight was familiar, but it moved 
him to-night. 


“LTJELLO, little stranger,’ said 
Andrea pleasantly. 

“You know the Bible’s awfully 
beautiful,” she went on. ‘I like the 
way it sounds as much as what it 
means. Listen to the sound of this! 

“*Behold I show you a mystery. 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed.’”’ 

“If you can understand that you’re 
Smarter than I am,’’ returned 
Stephen. “I’m not ready to go to 
sleep yet, either, so cut it out. I 
came in to tell you that maybe you 
think you won out by being contrary 
about Cotsmur. Well, I want you to 
know that this is not the end of it 
with me. It’s got to stop, Andy, and 
I’m going to find a way to stop it, 
for your own sake as well as mine.”’ 

“Yours?” inquired Andrea in a 
detached manner worthy of Ash- 
mead himself. She closed the Bible 
and yawned. 

“Yes, I’m coming to that later. 
The question now—”’ 

‘Anybody’d think Dan had a 
cloven hoof! Stephen, let’s have a 
show-down. I really think it’s about 
time. Come, what’s the matter with 
him, anyway?” 

“ Matter with him! Great Scott, 
can t you see for yourself? Look at 
his father beside yours, forinstance 
This is the U.S.A., but we draw the 
me somewhere! Seedy little shop- 
oe a dirty coat. Look at his 
I I can’t. I don’t know her when 

see her. I’ve never met her.” 
hee eee likely to. She’s 

’ snes y ight—v 
inoee Phe eae gay all right—you 

‘Tm afraid I don’t.”’ 

y y George, you don’t, Andy! 
ou girls live right in the same town 
a 13 ir you don’t even see 

: on’t sa is sis isn’ 
respectable, Tha his sister isn’t 
“why respectable!” said Andrea. 
Ph ges a word to conjure with! By 

ay, I thought you were going 
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A synopsis of Part I will be found on page 14 


to talk about Dan. This seems to be all about his father 
and his sister—”’ 

“I’m coming to him. I want to tell you about his 
family first, Andy. There’s something fishy about their 


past.’’ 
Andrea lay back in her long chair and burst into clear 


laughter. 
“‘Oh, Stephen—oh, you’re so funny! You’re so—so 
melodramatic! ‘Something fishy about their past!’ Oh, 
my goodness—what? Come, explain this fishiness!”’ 
“IT don’t know yet,’’ said Stephen, whose face was 
rather red. ‘‘But you can just bet I’m going to find out.”’ 


It was twelve o'clock when she heard Stephen's step on the stairs 


“Now, then, little brother, what about the young man 
himself?”’ said Andrea more quietly. She lay smoking 
thoughtfully, and Stephen was for a moment stiartled by 
the expression of her eyes. They looked exactly, he 
thought, as if black veils had been drawn across them. 
“What about—Dan?”’ 

“In the first place, he hasn’t a good reputation. He’s 
never seen with any of the nice fellows. I don’t know 
who asked him to the dance where you met him. J 
never met him out in my life—oh, you know what I 


mean— 
” said his sister, ‘it isn’t your fault. Go on, 


Stephen. 

“Well, he belongs to a club called the Keystone. Half 
the young toughs in town join it. Last year it was raided 
for a gambling joint.” . 

on Dan there when it was raided?” 

sé o.”” 


“Go on, Stephen.” 
“He tries to be a sport, whizzing around town in that 


buzz-wagon of his, that he had the nerve to take you to 
Pine Mountain in. Good lord, Andy, you don’t suppose 
his getting out of gasoline was an accident do you? 
That’s the darnedest cheap dodge there is! If you’d been 
any other girl—”’ 

“But I wasn’t any other girl,” said Andrea calmly, her 
eae dark eyes steadily holding her brother’s. ‘Is that 
all? 

‘“TIsn’t that enough?” 

“Hardly! There are quite a few things you haven’t 
said. For instance, you haven’t said 
that he’s a drunkard, or that he’s 
dishonest—that he lies or cheats— 
You haven’t said anything about— 
girls, except to put me in a very 
small class by myself!’’ 

“T’ve told you all I actually know,” 
answered Stephen sulkily. ‘You 
can imagine the rest, can’t you?” 

“And you’re a lawyer! Why, if 
you said all the things you didn’t 
say, you’d still have to prove them!” 

“‘Andrea,”’ said Stephen Thorne, 
with sudden penetration, ‘‘there are 
a lot of important things that never 
can be proved. Don’t he see that 
the Cotsmurs are terribly different 
from you? You can leave me out of 
it, for now. I’m thinking of you. 
They’re a different grain and fiber. 
I know it; I don’t have to prove it. 
You don’t seem to know what you're 
doing. If you go on with this, you’re 
going to get more and more mixed 
up with them—dragged over to them. 
It’s sort of weird the way I feel about 
it! That shifty old man—and Myrtle 
—and Dan—he’s president of the 
Keystone Club, I forgot to tell you 


don’t know, sort of involved—sort of 
drawn into the kind of things you 
weren’t meant to be in—”’ 


TEPHEN broke off. His sister 

was smiling at him, her eyes now 
clear and bright. 

‘‘Stephen, dear, don’t get so 
wrought up. The first thing you 
know you'll be saying ‘The Cots- 
murs'll get you if you don’t watch 
out!’”’ 

“Oh, all right, Andy. You don’t 
think I know anything. And Father 
never did. It was always you and 
he—” 

‘“‘Stephen—don’t!”’ 

Andrea rose quickly and went to 
him. She put her arms around him. 

“You mustn’t say such things! 
It’s wonderful that you care so much 
what I do.”’ 

“Then pay attention to what I 
say,’ he pulled away from her an- 
grily. ‘‘Good lord, Andy, don’t you 
care how you disgrace the family? 
You seem to forget it concerns me, 
too. And I’m really the head of this 
family. I’ve got a right—” 

‘“‘No right to form my opinion for 
me, Stephen. I’m going to act on my 
own opinion always, never on yours, 
or anyone’s but mine.” 

“T tell you I’ve got a a 2 to say 
you can’t disgrace me by being 
intimate with riffraff—’’ 

“But we differ as to what is dis- 
grace, and whoy are riffraff!, .. 


that. I can just see you getting—I 


—_— 


on 
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Stephen, I care more than anything else, I think, for 
something you can laugh at if you want to, because it’s 
an abstraction, I guess one would call it that, I mean sort 
of the stark integrity of a thing—the real ultimate truth 
about it. Unless I found out that the—the ultimate, 
inmost truth about a person, a friend, was base, well, I 
wouldn’t give him up—no matter what ‘got me’! Do you 
see? Oh, Stephen, don’t look like that!”’ 

‘All right. I’ll find a way to show you! If you can’t 
see what I mean—about family, and what’s our kind and 
what isn’t—I’ll mahe you see, somehow, that’s all. And 
you can see how you like it!” 

He flung out of her room. She heard him slam his door 
and lock’ it. 


MBITION is a quality that sits oddly with irrespon- 

sibility, yet combines with audacity. Dan Cotsmur 

possessed all three. It is perhaps no wonder that he 
blundered! 

His work interested him, though he took all the time 
possible off from it. He had inexhaustible energy, and 
ability above the average. He planned, as soon as his 
period of interneship at the hospital was finished, to open 
an office and practice medicine in Euston. He did not 
blunder professionally. But he found it difficult to 
arrange to gnyone’s satisfaction, including his own, 
certain apparently simple matters in his life; he was, to 
use a well-worn but vivid phrase, always getting in deep. 
But when he blundered he tried to care as little about 
consequences as he expected others to care. 

His high spirits were usually genuine, but when wildest 
were apt to be the mask of disappointment and despond- 
ency boylike in its exaggeration. He found at home no 
understanding of either this gayety or discouragement. 
When he felt happy there was sure to be a family quarrel, 
which, though he was used to little else, threw him into a 
mood of darkness. And when the black mood originated 
from within, there was no one to help him out of it. He 
disliked his sister Myrtle; as a rule he disdained quarrel- 
ing with her. Yet he felt a clannish responsibility for her 
behavior. That was like Dan, to be responsible for 
Myrtle but not for himself. 

His mother bored and annoyed him. Her pretensions 
seemed to him ridiculous, and under them his pride, far 
keener than hers, though he said nothing about it, 
suffered humiliation. He was fond of his father. He 
defended him when Myrtle and Mrs. Cotsmur went 
rather far in their attacks, and in spite of the lurid 
extreme to which it was carried, found something rather 
admirable in his refusal to relinquish his belief. But the 
chief reason for his defense was a sneaking sympathy with 
his father’s weaknesses. When he caught him in a lie 
Dan was carelessly and grandly gentle with the little man. 

As for his own vivid mistakes, he could always see the 
cause of them, afterwards, but realization did not prevent 
his blundering again. It seemed to him that there was 
fatality attached to his actions. When he thought about 
this it made him unhappy, so he did not think about it 
much. His grievance was that the consequence always 
appeared more serious than the offense. The smallest 
thing, if he did it, persisted in multiplying itself and 
assuming absurd proportions. 

For an instance, he had once, and only once, cheated in 
a game of poker at the Keystone Club. It was half a joke, 
nothing but fun to see if he could slip a card on the pack 
and deal from the bottom. He had succeeded—in getting 
caught, and the club members refused to consider it a 
joke. He had come near being shorn of his 
presidency and turned out. To have been 
expelled from so forgiving a society would 
have helped no young man’s reputation. 
And: now Hotaling, the Milltown member, 
hounded him unceasingly. His sarcasm, 


HIS is a story of brothers and sisters— by 


which he arrived at his final, unshakable conclusion. 

On a day when Dan was unusually exasperated with 
Myrtle, and Andrea was again trying to find a suitable 
occasion to call on her, it happened that Stephen Thorne 
and Marydee Cornish were having a conversation which 
oddly involved her. Myrtle Cotsmur, working sullenly 
in the perfume warehouse, held a thread that connected 
all their lives! 

Stephen had unfolded to Marydee a plan, which he 
described as one—if he made up his mind to it—that 
would forever cure Andrea of her madness in associating 
with a Cotsmur. They were talking in Judge Cornish’s 
leathery study, which Marydee was finding time to dust. 
Thoughtfully she wiped the glass that covered the photo- 
graph of Andrea Thorne. 

“Father would expect me to save her in any way I 
could,” said Stephen, wrinkling his forehead in a dis- 
tracted way he had. ‘This is the only way I know how. 
I’m not brilliant, like him and Andy. She said I’d have 
to prove things to her. Well, this will prove to her how J 
feel about her and that—”’ 

“Don’t swear again, Stephen. I know what you mean. 
But I think you’re being too Cramatic about it. I don’t 
think Andrea needs to be ‘saved,’ exactly.” 

“Well, somebody’s got to do something to show her—” 

“I’m afraid you don’t realize what you might get into,” 
said little Marydee wisely. ‘‘I should worry about you.” 

“You needn’t, Marydee. As they said to the king, 
“You know me, Al.’ You know me, don’t you? I mean— 
you—you—know how much I like you.” 

“Of course I do,’’ answered Marydee with a quiet 
smile. But her smile did not mean that she would not 
worry about Stephen. She said: ‘‘But then there would 
be other people—you’d be ‘showing’ other people, when 
you only meant to show Andrea. It really would look 
very queer, Stephen. Of course, I’d understand. But— 
well, how would it look to—to the Cotsmurs?”’ 

Stephen intimated that he didn’t care how it looked to 
the Cotsmurs. 

Marydee did her share of worrying in the next few 
months. It seemed to her that the two prickly Thornes 
were about to prick each other, and that in the process 
she herself might not escape unscratched. 

But if Stephen could be obstinate, so could Andrea. 
All through that advancing and retreating spring she 
continued, to Dan Cotsmur’s wild delight, to give him his 
triumphant moments. In April the moonlight dashes in 
the car that so miraculously held together were more 
frequent. In May, there came a night, mysteriously 
white with apple blossoms. .. . 


HE car’s flight had been along the river road, and up 

Pine Mountain. Notdaring torisk theunreliableengine 
on the steepest part of the hill, where once they had their 
adventure, they left the car in the glade, and walked up 
the steep, narrow road. Far below the abrupt descent on 
the right the brook rushed more noisily than in the au- 
tumn; on the left the hill rose again, thickly wooded. It 
was aes evening. Blue twilight settled gently upon the 
earth. 

Looking up the narrow hill road they saw, away at the 
top, that it appeared to open out directly under the sky. 
Across this opening a great, pear]-tinted cloud majestically 
passed, and was hidden from them. They walked on, 
vigorously, upward. 

At the end of the vista, at the summit of the steep 
ascent, they came from the dim and narrow road into a 


What Happened in Part One 


countless common 


inferests, but 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


**T care a lot.” 

“Do you mean—love—when you say care?” 
‘“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“This is Pine Mountain, Andy—” 

She raised her face to his and returned his kiss as they 


° clung together. By and by she whispered, in answer to 


him. 

‘““Isn’t that. proof?” 

“It’s not enough! I want more! I want you!” 

“You have me—”’ 

He laughed down into her white face as he held her. 
Her eyes were soft and trusting, her dark hair unbe- 
lievably sweet. Something made him dizzy so that her 
face vanished and came again dimly, like the white 
blossoms. 

‘Don’t you understand—?” 

“Yes—Dan—I—love you—” 

*knough?” 

é6é Yes.”’ 

“JT want you to-night.” 

“So quickly?” 

“Will you go with me to-night?” 

Higher the moon swung, turned from gold to silver, 
and touched the white trees with magical forlornness, 
while Andrea and Dan talked, whispering as if the 
ghostly trees could overhear. A wind sprang up, blowing 
fresh across the valley. This strong sweet wind was the 
last touch to their night of glory. Its tang of wet earth 
and bursting buds and full streams made Andrea's 
blood race through her veins. Standing alone a moment, 
above the valley, she held out her arms to the wind. It 
pressed upon her body with the caress of a million 
springs. It was warm and keen and cold and sweet—it 
was everything at once. Nothing, while it blew, was 
important but Dan and this wild wind—not Madison 
Street, or Thornes, or Stephen. What were they beside 
love? The wind weighed down the balance. 

She came slowly back to Dan Cotsmur, and stood 
before him, lifting steady eyes. 

‘“‘I love you enough to go—to-night.”’ 


N THIS May evening William Ashmead strolled 

across the college campus in the direction of his 
boarding-house, after working late in his office-classroom. 
The bright moon made a semblance of daylight under the 
elm trees. He walked slowly over the lace-like shadows on 
the grass and had reached the large entrance gate, when 
he heard, in the quiet night, the approach of an automobile 
which had a familiar sound. The muffler was arrogantly 
cut out, and there were several other more unusual noises 
that he could not diagnose so readily, yet recognized. He 
stood still in the shadow of the gate, and watched the 
motor car go by. It was, as he had known from the first 
distant snorting, Dan Cotsmur’s yellow racer. With a 
sinking heart he saw its occupants. He had known, also, 
who they would be. 

He changed his mind about going straight home. 
Looking at his watch, he found that it was twenty minutes 
of ten. But he suddenly resolved, in spite of the hour, to 
go down to Madison Street and call on Andrea 
Thorne! 

When he came within sight of the Thorne house, he saw 
Andrea Thorne come out of the front door, walk through 
the-gate, and enter the yellow car which stood by the 
curbing. While he was taking breath he saw, too, that 
she seemed to be dressed for a journey, and carried a bag. 
Any number of persons besides William Ashmead might 
see her also, but apparently no one else did. 

He discovered that he was running madly 
down the street after the receding yellow 
ear. Certainly a strange performance! He 
was swift, and just in time to see which way 
the yellow car turned first, and to follow 


his charges, were unending. He had even 
insisted on the club’s hiring a professional 
“bouncer,” which, though he was supposed 
to be a member, was the real status of the 
one-eyed man. Dan knew that it was he 
himself who was watched. As long as he 
lived he would never cheat again at cards 
—he was sure of it—but the dishonor clung. 
There had been, too, at the medical school, 
several little mistakes, for the most part 
in his first year. It was through the rec- 
ommendation of two. professors who 
thought highly of his work that he had re- 
ceived the hospital appointment. 

And now, caught in the whirlwind of a 
passion essentially demanding, unlike any- 
thing he had dreamed of experiencing, Dan 
Cotsmur brought to it the same audacity 
and irresponsibility and wild blitheness 
that ran like a vein of fire through his other 
acts. It fed his high spirits to know that 
Stephen and all Madison street raged when 
Andrea Thorne, high-spirited as he, and 


distinctively conspicuous in her lovable beauty, drove 
away with him in his audacious yellow car, or walked with 


three pairs of them; of life in Euston, a 
small Eastern city, where the river divides 
the town socially; and of what happens 
When a son from the wrong side and a 
daughterfromtheright meet and fallinlove. 

Andrea and Stephen Thorne, left: or- 
phaned by their father’s death, live on 
alone in their fine old house on Madison 
Street. Baek of them is the tradition of 
generations of accomplishment, of gentle 
living, and of contact. with the best things 
life ean give. Dan and Myrtle Cotsmur 
live on the wrong side of the river in a 
noisy, dirty flat above their father’s drug 
store. William Ashmead is an instructor 
in the local college, a man who has given 
up a higger eureer to be near his invalid 
sister Rosalie. 

Dan Cotsmur, who is just finishing a 
medieal course, has a certain compelling 
quality that appeals to Andrea Thorne. 
She finds herself drawn to Ashmead 


wideness and a beauty that shimmered of bright un- 
reality. Blue-green valleys, dropping away to horizons’ me. 


Dan's vouth and dash and frank good 
looks rather sweep her off her feet in spite 
of her knowledge of his antecedents. 
Myrtle. common little Myrtle, with her 
social ambitions and her sullen longing, 
resents the facet that the right side of the 
river takes up the sons of the wrong side 
and leaves the daughters strictly alone. 
Andrea goes motoring with Dan, and 
when they run out of gasoline and are 
very late returning, Dan attempts to 
evade and conceal, and is amazed at 
Andrea's frankness in telling the truth. 
When Andres asks Dan to go with her to 
the Prom, the big college dance of the 
vear, Stephen is at first incredulous, and 
then furious. He “euts” his sister and 
her escort. But the quiet Ashmead, de- 


spite an incipient. jealousy, finds Dan 
likeable, and Dan and Andres tovzether a 
shining, splendid couple, who make him 
feel a bit sad and old. 


country road. 
That's what I told the feller that jest asked 
It’s five miles longer, though, and he was ml 


State road. 


with his eyes its second turning, which he 
guessed at once led to a gasoline station not 
far away. Wheeling around a corner, he 
made a dash for the gasoline station. 
When he arrived at the large red pump 
in front of the lighted station, which was a 
hideous blot on the street that suffered it, 


and put Euston at once in the class of a’ 


progressive town, the yellow car had van- 
ished. William knew that he must be 
careful. As he came to a standstill before 
the freckled young man at the pump, he 
saw the youth look at him curiously, and 
his thoughts flew in darting circles. He 
took a chance. 
“Are the roads to Hartling in good 
condition?” he asked as quietly as he could. 
The freckled one considered him. 
“Thinking of starting to-night?” 
“Probably not,’ replied William. “I 
thought I'd inquire about that detour.” 
“Oh, it ain't bad by daylight. Good 
I’d as soon drive it as the 


him the length of that discreet thoroughfare. Not so 
often as he would have liked, to be sure, were these 
triumphant moments. But the point was—she went! 


LL Madison Street raged impotently. But Stephen 
had made up his mind to ‘‘do something about it.”’ 
And his anger took a strange slant. He was as slow to 
make up his mind as Andrea was swift in decision. But 
once it was made up, he did not change it. He was on one 
side forever, and never paused to examine the method by 


lost in twilight, were drifted over with white apple 
orchards. An enormous yellow moon hung suspended in 
fabulous glory, and seemed to fill the wide valley with 
golden vapor. 

Fabulous, too, in beauty and youth, Andrea and Dan 
stood on the hilltop. Each was shaken in the presence of 
the other. 

““Do you care, Andrea?”’ 

‘‘Yes!’’ Her eyes were not veiled now. 

“How much?” : 


all right. Say, a hayseed model's always got more brass 
than a high-priced limousine. D’yer ever notice: | 

“You mean the yellow curio that passed just 
now?” 

The man laughed. ‘Curio! That’s it!” . 

William took out his watch, and completed the astonish- 
ment of the gasoline philosopher by dashing down the 
street again at top speed. 

Breathless and yet never slackening, he arrived at the 
railroad station, and to the mild enthusiasm of the few 
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standers-by, ran across the platform 
and swung up the steps of the train 
that was just pulling out. It was the 
night local for Hartling. . . . 

The shabby flashiness of the Com- 
mercial Palace smote Ashmead with a 
dreadful premonition. This was the 
last of the hotels in Hartling. He had 
tried all the others and failed to find 
Andrea. When the register was turned 
to him he could not see it at first. 
Then only two names were legible. 
Those might have been written in red 
letters a foot high. He saw them grow 
large and then small under his gaze 

“Mr. and Mrs. D. Cotsmur.” 

Andrea Thorne here! 

Ashmead raised his eyes and saw a 
mole-like man with puffy eyelids—the 
night clerk—looking at him. Con- 
trolling himself, he said: 

“) have a very important message 
for—for—Mrs.—for Mrs. Cotsmur.”’ 

“That so?” said the man, doubt- 
fully. “It’s late to disturb a lady.” 

“Tt is. But this is a matter of the 
utmost importance. You must let her 
know I am here.”’ 

After another pause the man said, 
“T’ll see if she answers.” 

With his mouth toward the room 
telephone he looked at William out of 
the corner of his eyes. 

“Who'll I say it is?” 

. “My name is Ashmead,” said Wil- 
iam. 

“Hello, Mrs. Coxmur—now, there’s 
a gent’man at the desk, name of 
Ashmee’. Has an important message. 
Yes, important. Can’t do it, Mrs. 
Coxmur. Very strict rules. No, he 
ain’t back yet.” 

; ee laid a five-dollar bill on the 
esk. 

“Well, if it’s important, all right, 
Mrs. Coxmur. I understan’. Oh, 
tha’s all right, little one. I’]l send him 
up.” 

He turned to William, who had 
bowed his head in horror as he listened 
to this conversation. ‘‘ Five hunderd 
and nine,” he said, and winked. 


ASCENDING in a jerky elevator, 
Ashmead was deposited on the fifth 
floor of the Commercial Palace. He had ~ 
the distinct sensation of there being no 
cause for surprise or consternation, 
because nothing was real anyway. He 
had experienced the same feeling when 
he first visited Rosalie in her sur- 
roundings of everyday matter-of-fact 
tragedy. He stepped into a moldy 
corridor, and found number five hun- 
dred and nine. It was Andrea’s voice, 
not Dan’s, that called, ‘‘Come in.” 

William opened the door. And the 
first thing that he sensed was that she 
was alone! 

She was sitting, white and motion- 
less in the soiled, gaudy room, look- 
Ing with unseeing eyes out of the one 
window into a dark court. When William softly closed 
the door behind him, she did not turn at once. She seemed 
unfathomably preoccupied; it was an emphasis of a mood 

e knew, mysterious contemplation, exquisite, inviolate 
tage At last she turned and looked at him. 
, ough she did not seem surprised, and she did not smile, 

e knew that she was glad to have him there! He came 
and stood before her. She still wore her soft light brown 
are damp with rain. She had taken off her hat. Her 

ue dark hair clung to the beautiful shape of her head. 

e raised her eyes to his face. 

Pi wing said Ashmead. He himself looked tired 
an bedraggled with the rain and wind. The two red 
spots of anger were in his lean cheeks. ‘“ Andrea,” he 
Ati it gently, “there isn’t time to tell you all about 

ow I got here. You see—I’m here. Where is Dan?” 

ove a moment Andrea Thorne said slowly: 

upoud re so good to me—I know you'll help us.” 

"I'm here to help you.” 

pe m frightened—about Dan!” 

Tell me.” 


“He's been ” 
+3 gone nearly two hours. 
gone, Andrea!” 4 
he'd Sawe as we got here, almost, he went out, and said 
lives oa back in an hour. He went to get a friend who 
enc tie eee . check. Then we were going to a town 
State line arriage 
license late like rt iid a we could get a marriag 
rT es, Andrea.” 
hiv te geen come back. Something has happened to 
quiet ts € was making not so much an explanation as a 
2 atement, which she defied him to criticize. ‘‘He 
happened fast, and it’s raining. Something dreadful has 
like to to him! I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t 
cau telephone around to try to find him—not yet— 
“Cause that awful man down-stairs might be—more 


“As you say, you can explain later. 


ry 


disagreeable. And where could I telephone? And I 
couldn’t go out to look for him, in the middle of the 
night—not yet. Besides he might come back and find me 
gone— Oh, Mr. Ashmead, do you know what to do?” 


We sat down before her and began to question 
her gently. The appearance of the bleak room would 
be forever printed on his brain; the coarse, dirty lace cur- 
tains, the spotted red carpet, the worn green velvet 
chairs, the doubtful-looking bed, all illuminated by a 
chandelier with but one speckled lamp. Afterwards he 
was aimazed to find that he cared so much about mere 
things. The dreadful sordidness of the Commercial 
Palace hurt him so that he wanted to murder Dan for 
bringing her there. But instead of murdering him he set 
about trying to find him for her. 

‘Does anyone know you have gone?” he asked. 

“Tt seemed to be the thing to do—to leave a note.” 
In spite of everything, one corner of her mouth lifted in 


the smallest smile. 
“You left a note for Stephen?” 


sé Yes,” 
“Will you tell me what was in it?” 
“T said, ‘Don’t worry. I have gone away to be mar- 


ried.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Andrea, will you come back with me now? And—and 
think about being married later?”’ 

She looked at him with surprised reproach. 

‘Leave Dan? You didn’t understand, did you? Some- 
thing has happened! We must find Dan.” 

“ff you'll go back with me, I’ll send someone to find 
Dan, or I’ll come back and find him myself.”’ 

“ Aren’t we wasting a lot of time, Mr. Ashmead?” 

He sighed. Her eyes were wide and anxious as she sat 
up straight on the edge of the stuffed green chair. He saw 
that this was not the time for argument. He had 


I don't want to be—married—this morning!’ 
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found her alone; they were not mar- 
ried. He would save his argument 
until she was satisfied either that Cots- 
mur could not be found or that he 
was safe. ‘ 

“Do you know where the friend 
lives who was going to—er—cash the 
check?” 

‘“‘No—but I think it’s in a suburb.” 

‘‘What’s his name?” 

“I—I don’t know.” 

‘And it’s your theory that Dan had 
an accident while he was going to this 
unknown friend in an unknown sub- 


ror” 
“It’s so slippery—we skidded a lot 
coming over—”’ ; 


‘You ought not to sit in your wet 
coat any longer,’ he said suddenly. 


Hine he gently helped her to take it 
) 


““You’re all wet, too,” she said. 

“I’ve been looking for you a long 
time.” 

‘How did you ever know—and find 
me?”’ 

“Perhaps it was a miracle,” he 
smiled. 

“‘Now if you can find Dan—”’ 

“‘T’ll try to.” 

He went to the room telephone and 
called up the city hospital. There had 
been two accident cases that night, 
one an unknown man, a crisp voice 
finally informed him. When he told 
her Andrea covered her face with her 
hands, but she did not cry. 

“You must go and see,” she said. 
“‘And telephone me. I can’t go—he 
might come back. He might not 
understand—if he didn’t find me.” 


HE WENT out again into the cold 
spring night, this time to find 
Dan Cotsmur. He wondered what 
strange errand he would go on next. 
Before leaving he obtained a prom- 
ise from Andrea that if Dan re- 
turned they would not leave the Com- 
mercial Palace until he had come 
back. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have me for 
best man?” he asked, smiling in an 
endeavor to cheer her. 

The hospital was on the other side 
of the city. When he finally reached 
it and inquired about the unknown 
accident case, he received a shock. 
It had been an automobile accident, 
and the man was dead. William knew 
to his horror, as he walked along the 
quiet corridors that smelled of car- 
bolie acid, that he hoped it was Dan 
Cotsmur! 

A sheet was turned back for him, 
and he saw that it was not Dan who 
was dead. He felt very sorry for the 
young man who had, so to speak, 
taken Dan’s place. Perhaps his life 
had meant a great deal to him. 

He telephoned Andrea, and found 
that she was still alone. 

All through the night it continued to rain. To William 
it seemed that the nightmare adventure would never end. 
He visited police headquarters and the morgue. Neither 
establishment was cheering. Then, in the company of the 
fat night clerk’s brother, who was a private detective, 
he went to three gambling houses. But there was no clue 
anywhere either to Dan Cotsmur or a yellow automobile. 
The blithe young man and his car seemed to have 
vanished from the earth. 

It was half past five in the morning when he decided 
that he had done all he could. He gave up the search 
then, and dragged himself back to Andrea at the Com- 
mercial Palace. When he entered the hotel lobby, more 
dubious than ever in the brownish morning fog, it was six 
o’clock. The clerk and the blinking, red-nosed proprietor 
seemed to have been in consultation, and the latter, 
hanging up the room telephone, bent a suspicious eye 
upon William as he walked slowly up to the desk. To his 
dismay he found that Andrea had been asked to leave. 
For her sake he kept his temper with the loathly, 
virtuous pair, said as little as he could, paid the bill for the 
room, and went up to get Andrea. 

She was sitting by the window, just as he had found 
her, and now indeed she looked stricken. When he went 
to her he saw, for the first time, that touching look of 
dependence, so different from her usual vivid strength, 
that made his heart contract when she turned to him. To 
her silent question he shook his head. Again he sat down, 
this time beside her. 

“My dear, we can’t stay in this place.” 

She nodded. 

“I think you’d better let me take you home. There’s a 
room I engaged over at the New Hartling House. You 
can go there and rest a little while, and we’ll have break- 
fast, and then I[’ll take you home. You’re tired out.” 

She turned her head away. 


ms i — ead 
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“It might take several days to find Dan!... I 
don’t understand it any more than you do. Because I 
think he—adores you.” 

He saw her lips tremble. But if she had cried that 
night, he had not known it. She kept her head turned 
away, and was so still he hardly saw her breathe. 

‘Whatever has happened to him to keep him from 
coming back—he should never have brought you here— 
or left you. Suppose I hadn’t known, so that I couldn’t 
have come! If you were alone—” 

Suddenly and confidingly, without turning to him, she 
gave him her hand. : 

“T want you to know how much I'd like to be of some 
service. If things—don’t go right, after you get back, 
you've got me to depend on—always.” 

‘Mr. Ashmead—”’ 

He thought, then, that she was going to cry. But she 
fought her tears back, and unpoetically blew her nose, 
after sardine for a crumpled handkerchief. They were 
both tired, white, and disheveled. William’s pledge of 
devotion, in the cheap, soiled room, with the ight of a 
foggy morning just showing in the dim court, was per- 
haps the most unromantic event of the eventful night. 
He looked down at her hand, still in his, and waited 
quietly. 

“T love—Dan. But I’ve just found out—our friend- 
ship is a precious thing.”’ 

“I’m glad you’ve said that.” 

“You've been heavenly to me!” 

‘Hardly that,” he smiled. 

She drew her hand away. 

“Let’s go home and see if Stephen has called out the 
Fire Department,” she said lightly. : 

In the dismal morning light which had broken, as if 
reluctantly, over Hartling, Andrea and Ashmead left the 
hotel where the virtues were practiced s0 consistently. 
The rain still drizzled. And William, who in all his 
journeys of the night had characteristically neglected to 

uy an umbrella, had just borrowed one, with which to 
shelter Andrea from the door to the waiting cab, when 
they both, at the same instant, beheld a sight that 
transfixed them as by a spell. A mud-splashed yellow 
racing car dashed up to the curbing, and as they stared 
Dan Cotsmur jumped out of it! He looked harassed and 
excited. In the middle of the sidewalk they all three met. 

66 Dan!” 

“Andy! ... I’ve had the devil of atime! ... But 
it’s all right now. . - - Don’t you care!” 


“Explain later, dear—”’ ; : 

As he rapidly talked, one discovered that his anxiety 
was not quite of the first magnitude. Here was a blithe 
note, out of tune. And that, instantly, was the point. 

“Explain everything later... . Now let’s go get 
married! Here’s Professor Ashmead for a witness. ow’d 
he happen to turn up?” Maren. 

In the silence they heard the rain dripping, as if over 
all the city of Hartling, slowly dripping in dismal dismay. 
Andrea clung to William's arm, and he felt her tremble. 
It seemed as if she could not stop looking at Dan Cotsmur. 
Finally she said slowly: 

“Tg that the way it seems to you? ‘All right now’ — 
even before you tell me what—happened?” 

His startled face stared back, genuinely astonished. 

“T said I’d explain! The important thing is to get 
married!”’ 

Her eyes which until now had been sorrowful, began 
to smoulder with anger, swiftly rekindled in his. 


‘* As you say, you can explain—later! I don’t want to 
be—married—this morning!”” ; 
She turned away, and left him standing on the side- 


walk, before the dreary Commercial Palace of his choice. 


N SPITE of William Ashmead’s caution, and the 

loyalty of his friend Burke Sinclair who, as city editor 
of the Gazette, “killed” the meaty stories reaching his 
desk, in spite of Judge Cornish’s edict, which was law at 
the Euston Valley Union office, the story of the night in 
Hartling leaked out. Not in the newspapers, to be sure, 
but it might as well have been printed in eighteen-point 
headlines. 

Euston was scandalized. Blank amazement was its 
first reaction. For wherever Andrea was known she was 
respected. Was she not a Thorne? But opinions were 
divided. There were those who considered the greatest 
disgrace lay in Andrea’s return unmarried. 

But if Euston, including everyone she knew and those 
she didn’t know, was free with comment, Stephen Thorne 
startled his sister by almost ignoring her experience. 
From the New Hartling House, that rainy morning, 
William had telephoned the distracted young man, who 
had accepted everything. When, at about noon, Andrea 
reached home, Stephen’s gratitude to Ashmead and 
relief that Andrea was not married to Dan Cotsmur, 
whatever the reason might be—or was it some other 
more subtle emotion?—had almost completely silenced 
him. There was a peculiarity about his aspect, aside 
from his manner to her, that pussies Andrea. What he 
did was to walk up to her, look her in the eyes, and say, 
Bverything all right?” 

“Yes, Stephen,” she answered. 

“Well, I’m glad,” he said. And that was all. He did 
not again refer to the episode which, more than anything 
that had ever happened to them, divided their lives. 
But as the days passed his manner grew increasingly odd. 
He wore a harassed, sickly look. It touched Andrea that 
he had taken her action so to heart. 

Euston knew Stephen’s attitude. Euston knew about 


Dan, too. Twice, sald Euston, he had been to the Thorne 
houge, and been turned away. It was good enough for 
him! Many stories, explanatory of his behavior that 
memorable night, flew about. None was too lurid for 
support by Euston. But these stories Andrea did not 


ear. 

When she had turned her back on Dan Cotsmur_and 
left him standing alone on the sidewalk before the Com- 
mercial Palace she had not seen the light assurance fade 
from his face, nor the look of despair that replaced the 
brief kindling of his anger, If she had seen that, she 
might not have gone so quietly wherever William Ash- 
mead took her. 

But when Dan came to explain, she sent him away. 
Twice. The revulsion still lasted. Yet she knew she 
would see him in the end. She knew that she could not 
bear to wait very long. The second time he was turned 
away she saw his face as he went down the long walk 
from the Thorne door. It wore the expression she had not 
seen when she left him in front of the Commercial Palace. 

. Then, before he came the third time—and the third 
time was ten days after the night in Hartling—she had 
spent a decisive hour in Judge Cornish’s study, talking 
gravely, summoned there for the purpose of the grave 
talk, Marydee, heavy-eyed and thin these days, had 
come over to getsyher. Marydee had cried a little, and the 
Judge looked stépn at Andrea’s defiance. 


HE received Dan not in the library, but in the more 
formal drawing-room of the Thorne house. On the 
warm, spring night she looked cool, patrician, and un- 
touchable. Her unsmiling eyes were contemplative in her 


serious young face. He could not believe that she had 
ever gone away with him on a windy night of glory. 
“Sit down, Dan,” she said gently. 
They sat at considerable distance from each other in 


“‘We—we mustn't be frightened into it 
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the long, dim room, in which Dan had always hated him- 
self for feeling a little uncomfortable. The indoors 
thrown open to the evening; the only light was from two 
pale lamps. A bowl of roses stood on the piano—pale 
pink roses. They seemed, to Dan, queerly to come be- 
prect on 
‘I’m glad you came again,” he heard her saying, a 

way off. ‘Because I want to tell you I’m aides Sank 
let you explain, that morning in Hartling. Perhaps I 
wasn’t fair.” 


HERE was one familiar thing about her—she was 

sliding her silver pencil onits black ribbon, upand down 
up and down. Its many Jottings of college years were 
nearly over, but she wore it to-night, as if he had inter- 
rupted a studious evening. She bent her dark eyes upon 
him; they were sad and inquiring as she said: 

“T don’t like being unfair, do you?” 

“You might have trusted me!” 

‘‘Ask Mr. Ashmead whether I trusted you.” 

‘“What do you mean by that, Andy?” 

“T thought you’d been hurt, or killed! It was dreadful. 
And when you came back—you—you—Dan, how could 
you? ... Pine Mountain! ... nothing could have 
kept me from you—after Pine Mountain—what kept 
you—from me?”’ 

He flushed, a slow, creeping scarlet, and turned away. 

‘“Aren’t you going to tell me?”’ she asked. 

“It’s my damned luck again! You don’t suppose [ 
wanted to leave you! I was mad foryou. . . . I am now. 
... Oh, Andy! What is going to become of me?” 

“‘T’m listening, Dan.”’ 

He rose and walked toward her. He could hardly see 
the floor on which he trod—he saw only her face in the 
half light. He did not stand before her to tell his story, 
but suddenly went beyond her chair blindly, and stood 
leaning against the piano, looking down at the smooth 
dark top of her head. 

“Well, I—I started out to find my friend to cash the 
check.” 

“To be gone an hour,”’ prompted her clear voice. 

“He lived two miles out. You remember I told you 
that at the time. I would have taken you, but it was 
raining, and I said I thought I might have trouble finding 
him, and—” 

‘“‘T remember.” 

‘“Well. it was very slippery. On a dark stretch of road 
the car skidded. It—turned way around, and went into 
a ditch.” 

“Oh—Dan!” 

‘T guess I must have been sort of stunned. .. . When 
I came to, I couldn’t get the car out alone. I wasa good 
ways from a’phone. Well, a man came along and helped 
me. It took a long time to get her out, and then she 
wouldn’t go. I worked on her for—hours. And, finally, 
she went. So I came as soon as I could—and found you 
walking off with Professor Ashmead!”’ 

The room was quiet for a long moment. 

“They had asked me to leave the hotel,” said Andrea 
in a smothered voice. 

“Andy! That’s because he butted in! What right had 
he to go up to our room?”’ 

‘““My room,” she corrected. 

‘All the worse!”’ 

“T shall never forget what he did for me that night,” 
said Andrea. ‘“‘He was a—true friend.” 

“If you’d only listened to me, then—we might have 
been—married, now, Andy! And look what’s happened! 
The whole town is set by the ears. They dare to talk 
about you! And I’m a cur and a cad, and can be damned 
forit. ... I’velostyou!... Y ou—you—haven’'t even 
said you believe me!” 

She rose and stood beside him so that he had to turn 
and face her. 

“Why should there be any question of my believing 
you?” 

He smiled bitterly. 

“T wish I were like you. Nobody knows better than 
me that I’m different.”’ 

She looked past him—at nothing. 

“T don’t like you to say that—that we're different ..-« 
and if I believe you, then you haven’t—lost me.” 


FE WAS moved so violently that she cringed from it. 
The memory of his bent head, shining youthfully, and 
his tortured face, never left her. 

She waited for him to say more. Here was the moment 
for him to take her triumphantly, because he had eX- 
plained, and there was no question of her believing him, 
and so he had not lost her. But he did nothing of the 
sort! Instead, quickly, without another look or word, he 
left her alone in the dim room. 

She ran into the hall and out onto the dark veranda, 
whose white pillars made the old Georgian house dignified 
and beautiful. Dan’s tall form was disappearing down the 
walk. She spoke his name, once. It was hardly a call, but 
he heard. He came back to her, slowly. 

Again they faced each other across the wide room. 

“T can’t stay here!” said Dan roughly. 

“But that isn’t quite all.’’ She spoke in a queer 
breathless way, like some other girl. ‘Now that we— 
we’ve spoken of my ‘believing,’ there’s something more 
to say!” 

“What?” he asked. - 

“JT want to tell you something that I don’t believe, that 
I should never believe, unless you told me it was true. 

He was silent. t 

“The reason I don’t believe it isn’t because of what 
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is, but because you’ve just 
told me something—dif- 
ferent. I think it’s fair—to 
both of us—to tell you all of 
it, because it comes from 
such a—reliable source.”’ 

A perfect stillness fell upon 
the spaciousness around 
them, and seemed to extend 
to the farthest corners of the 
house, as if it were deserted 
by all who had lived there. 
The young man never took 
his eyes from the dark ones, 
so strangely veiled that he 
could not tell what they 
said, or even what they saw, 
which regarded him solemnly 
from such a distance, He 
had grown pale. 

“T’ll be very definite, and 
brief, for both our sakes. 

“Judge Cornish told me,”’ 
said Andrea. “He has a 
friend, Mr. Horace Bailey, 
Judge Bailey, of the town of 
Marbeck, over the State line 
from Hartling. It was J udge 
Bailey who told Uncle John 
Cornish what I’m telling © 

ou.” 

“I'd like to hear it,” said 

an. 

“He said,” the strange 
voice went on more firmly, 
“that on the night we—I 
believe it’s commonly spoken 
of in Euston now as ‘the 
night in Hartling’—that on 
that night you went from 
Hartling to Marbeck. Ac- 
cording to him you went to a 
place where you often play 
cards. He said that unfor- 
tunately for you—and for 
me—this pia: which had 
been watched by the police, 
was raided that very night. 
He said they arrested you. 
They let you telephone for 
bail, and by some means you 
raised it, so that you could 
come back to Hartling, early 
in the morning... . You 
did come back... . Later 
~ you were obliged to ap- 
pear in Marbeck for exami- 
nation. You had given an- 
other name, but when you 
came before him, though he 
didn’t betray you on my ac- 
count, Judge Bailey recog- 
nized you. And he let you off 
with a small fine, because of 
me. He seemed—to have 
heard that we were friends. Yesterday Uncle John Cornish 
was In Marbeck, and Judge Bailey told him the story.” 

Andrea’s clear, clipped sentences ceased. After an- 
other unbroken stillness she spoke once more, gently 
explanatory. 

“You see, the two stories, yours and Judge Bailey’s, 

ave really nothing in common. They don’t touch any- 
where, do they? I told Judge Cornish I didn’t believe the 


ie beck story. But I shall believe the one you tell me is 
e, 


A! LAST Dan Cotsmur’s eyes fell from hers. The clock 
In the shad 
measure, telling away his chances of respect and love. He 
knew that as truth and loyalty were the soul of her she 
would indeed believe what he said to-night. He could see 
€r as she would defend his Story against the onslaughts 
of doubters, as she had already defended him unheard. 
e few moments, even, since she had declared her trust, 
had nan agony. What would happen if to gain her 
defense he pathod also a prolonging of that agony, a 
heavier weig , 
any truth in a Saying he had heard about losing your life 


iehan®, Went back on the story he first told he was con- 

Victed on two counts: for the unworthy performances of 
that now memorable night, and for lying about them to 
Andrea Thorne. The great trouble was with Andrea 
herself, If she had not said she would believe him, against 
authoritative testimony, and meant it, everything would 
be different, . . ; 

Oh hea ais suffering eyes, looked long into hers, and, 
though he knew what he lost, answered her. 

udge Bailey’s Story is true!’’ he said. 

en he saw, at once, that he was convicted on only 
one count. For an instant Andrea put her hand over her 
fyes In an ungirlish way. 
him Suppose—I knew it!” she said, without looking at 


How do you—mean?” His voice halted roughly. 
Little things—times when you didn’t tell quite the 
truth—I kept finding out about them, but I thought I 


During the remainder of the short visit Mrs. Catsmur b 
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must be mistaken. . . . But even when our love was 
greatest, you lied, then! You left me with a lie, and you 
came back to me.with a lie! Oh, if it only—only— 
weren’t true!’”’ 

His lips were stiff when he said: 

“T’m telling you the truth, now.” ; 

“T wonder why!” she exclaimed at last, with sad 
ee yigsiophlan 

He did not answer. 

Nothing in all this did he hear of what he had done 
with himself that night. Not a word of the. odium,.of his 
gambling in a notorious flat to win cash for their.wedding 
journey! It was the lie, then, that counted. Alag! There 
was more than one! 

He saw, now, that she eee him to say something 
else, but he did not know w at. Finally she said: 

“Dan. . . . Tell me about it.” 

“What more is there to tell? You got the details 
straight enough.” _ * 

“T’d rather hear it from you.’ . 

““Well—I suppose I can—if it’s what you want. J— 
when I went out to get the check cashed—I mean—I 
didi’thave any check to cash. . . . I thought I’d go 
over to Marbeck, where I knew a fellow, and I co d 
either borrow of him, or get in on a game at his place— 

“Why didn’t you tell me you hadn’t any money? 

“Oh, come—I couldn’t have done that! 

“Why did you ask me to go away with you to be 

ied if you hadn’t any?” 
me Why thought it would work out all right—I could 
get hold of some—I wasn’t thinking much about money 
just then—were you?” 

She covered her eyes again. 
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fey drove to Marbeck like the devil was after me, 


and I found a crowd there, at Eddie’s flat. Well, I got 
into a game, and began to win. I was just going to leave— 
Eddie said he’d lend me the rest—I was just leaving, 
really, when the ’phone rang. It was someone tipping us 
off. . . . But they weren’t quick enough. I gave one fat 
cop a sample of jiu jitsu he won't forget. But he never 
let go of me. I had togo with him. You weren’t the only 
one that suffered. I nearly lost my mind that night. 
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Well, I got bail, finally— 
they let me ’phone—J got it 
out of the Keystone Club 
treasury—treasurer’s a 
friend of mine. He was on 
hand early, and I got out of 
the damned hole. It’s a 
wonder I wasn’t pulled for 
speeding on spi way back to 
Hartling. Andrea—I was so 
relieved that it was all over, 
and to get back to you, and 
that you didn’t have to know, 
because I hadn’t given my 
Own name, that, well, I guess 

did sound a bit gay and 
easy—”’ 

““Why didn’t you tele- 
phone me?”’ : 

“From jail?’ 

“ec Yes 9? 


“Well, it didn’t seem just 
sultable to me. Besides they 
weren’t any too free with the 
calls they allowed me, and I 
took so long to find bail that 
they almost shut down on 
me. Icouldn’t. . . . Honest, 
Andy!” 

She smiled, just a little 
into his miserable eyes. And, 
suddenly, he was undone. 
He sat down, and bowed his 
head in his hands. 

Crossing the floor—upon 
which Dan had trod gingerly, 
because of the easily aiding 
rugs—Andrea dropped down 
beside his chair. She did not 
touch him. She only knelt 
there looking at his bent 
head, at the strong, skillful 
hands that covered his face. 

“It’s partly my fault,” she 
said, at last. 

He looked up and stared at 
her, uncomprehending. 

“That night, on the moun- 
tain, it was so beautiful, the 
moonlight, the white trees, 
the spring wind— We 
could have been married if 
we'd waited. I should have 
been the one to say we must 
wait— But I didn’t. And 
all this happened. You 
wouldn’t have needed the 
money so badly if we’d 
planned it all out better.” 

That completed his un- 
ref She had managed to 
find him an excuse. He flung 
Pp his head. 

“I’m like that, Andrea!” 

He had returned, relentless, 

- the point. “I’m apt to tell them—any time at all, 
les.”’ | 


““Yes,”’ she said. 

“I don’t know whether I can stop, but—” 

“Yes, Dan?” . 
“Till try. . . .” He buried his face in his hands again, 


‘THE clock in the hall struck ten deliberate, doleful 
strokes, as she knelt there. Then, rising, she left his side 

to stand by the window, looking out into the dark garden. 
Presently she turned back to him again. And it was her 
eyes that fell from his, which were hopeless now indeed. 
But she steadied herself as Dan rose. . 

“And so—you are going to try a—a certain experi- 
ment?” 

He smiled slightly. 

“Never mind the delicacy, now—try to tell the truth 
for once in my life, is what you mean.” 

“Oh, don’t be bitter!” 

“T have reason to be. Who will believe me now? Thad 
a bad name before—that seems deuced easy to get in this 
town—and what do you think it will be when Judge 
Bailey tells a few more friends about the ‘night in 
Marbeck’? If I wasn’t good enough for you before, what 
will I be now? Not fit to touch your skirt, and for once 


_ Euston will be right.” 


“Perhaps if the lie can’t be wiped out, it can be worked 
out—for Euston.” 

““What—do you mean—Andy?” 

“After all, it’s just between us, you and me, Andrea 
and Dan. . . . As—as long as we both live, we'll never 
forget Pine Mountain... . Because of Pine Moun- 
tain, in one sense, you will always be mine—and I’ll be 
yours... . .” 

“‘ Andrea!’’ 

“‘No—don’t misunderstand! There’s never been truth 
between us. . . . How can I tell—perhaps that was as 
far as we can ever go—what we felt that night on the 
mountain, I mean—and that very—‘explosion’ ended it!” 

“You feel—like that?” 

é Yes 9” 


“You don’t think—the lie—can be worked out—for 
you?” 
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“T can understand it . . . but—it makes everything 
different!”’ 

He started to speak, had to stop, and begin again. He 
raised his hands to take hers in good-by, but they dropped 
to his sides. 

‘“*‘Andrea—I—you—Andy! ...I1 don’t blame you! 
. . . [~—I—adore you—for everything!” 

She saw him leave a second time, now as if he could not 
see where he went. And she did not call him back. 


URING that summer after she had left college, when 

Euston slumbered under the hot still days of July 

and August, and week after week the intense blue sky 

arched cloudless, while the thick foliage gathered a white 

powder of dust, Andrea continued to be unable to under- 
stand Stephen. 

One day at luncheon the knowledge came to her with 
vivid force that he looked white and thin—that he was as 
‘“Jumpy”’ as if he were haunted. While they ate a cold 
sherbet in the big shaded dining-room, the awnings 
motionless in the still hot air, she tried to rouse him. 

“I’m going over to see Bunches this afternoon,’ she 
said at random. 

“Tl wouldn’t risk a sunstroke,” answered her brother 
briefly, 

‘“*Can’t keep still; the heat seems worse anyway if you 
sit at home and think about it. I just thought I’d tell you 
—once I promised Dan I’d call on his sister, and I never 
did. I guess I will this afternoon.” 

Andrea insisted on speaking of Dan often and naturally, 
as one does of the dead to keep them among the living. 
There was such a long silence that she looked up from her 
ice to see why Stephen did not reply. He was bending 
over his plate; his face had grown red. 

‘““Why do you want to do that?” he murmured. 

‘To keep my promise,’ Andrea answered. 

He offered no argument against the plan. Nothing 
further was said during the meal. 

The whole truth was that Andrea had another motive 
besides keeping her promise to the vanished, disgraced 
Dan—for he had vanished, certainly, from Madison 
Street—when she decided to call on Myrtle. One after- 
noon, two weeks earlier, walking home across the bridge, 
she had come face to face with a slender girl, whose odd, 
rather pretty face was inartistically rouged. The girl had 
stared at her and, after hesitating, had stopped. 

‘‘How do you do?” she had said. ‘‘I guess you don’t 
know me.”’ 

“Why, no,’”’ Andrea said politely. ‘I’m sorry, if I 
ought to remember you.” 

“Oh, you oughtn’t; I just thought you might.” 

But the strange girl did not enlighten her as to any 
previous meeting. There was a queer combination of 
fright and insistence, hostility and patronage, on her 
young painted face. 

“T’m Dan Cotsmur’s sister.” 

The patronage, extraordinarily, won over the other 
expressions, as Myrtle went on. “‘ Dan said you meant to 
call. Drop in any time. I’ll be glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,’ Andrea answered. She regretted the 
fright she had seen in Dan’s sister’s face more than the 
patronage. She smiled at the girl. “I did mean to call. 
And I’ll come when I can.” 

But, surely, there was no reason, now, why she should 
call. It was curiosity that was taking her, as well as the 
old promise. And there was the feeling that she would 
like to keep to the last letter any promise she had made to 
Dan. 

She rang the bell of the Cotsmur flat above the drug 
store. A friend of Myrtle’s opened the door. 

“Walk right up-stairs,” she murmured, having com- 
mitted Mrs. Cotsmur and Myrtle to being at home. 


NDREA climbed the stairs, and felt the temperature 

rise as she ascended. At thetop, where the combination 

of the smell of drugs and linoleum seemed to intensify the 

heat, she hesitated, and the obliging friend ushered her 
into the front room of the flat. 

It had the appearance of having been vacated recently 
with haste. A soiled powder pad lay on the center table, 
a black satin slipper, run over at the heel, stood erect on 
the floor by a tumbled “divan,”’ as if its wearer had 
slipped her foot out and forgotten it. Two empty ginger 
ale bottles, with the same number of partly filled glasses, 
were on the mantel beside a sheet of fly paper where a 
black mass of doomed prisoners faintly buzzed. The 
closed-up air was heavy with a stale cooking smell and 
violet talcum, and Andrea’s feeling was that someone in 
the family had a passion for draped effects which absorbed 

ors. 
ooThs excited friend hurried to the rear of the flat, where 
immediately was set up a rival buzzing. Sitting down by 
the shuttered window against which the sun poured, 
Andrea wished poignantly she had not come. She could 
see Dan in these rooms—towering with his up-flung 
shining head—Dan whose nature it was to be deceitful. 
It was just that which she had come to see, and now that 
she was here she wanted to run away to the Thorne 
house, so that she need not see it. 

After a delay long enough to be awkward, Myrtle 
Cotsmur came into the room. She wore a vivid cerise 
negligee, and carried a set of heavily mounted manicure 
implements, with which, during the call, she evidently 
thought it elegant to be carelessly employed. Her 
pointed face was thickly powdered over her rouge, and 
through this film little beads of perspiration had already 
started. Her eyes immediately held Andrea in suspense. 
Pale blue, with faint lavender half circles, they were ill- 


tempered, alarmed, eager, scornful; the strangest eyes she 
had ever seen, the visitor thought. Dan’s sister’s eyes! 
Myrtle’s face was immobile, but Andrea smiled shyly as 
they took each other’s hands. 

‘“‘T’m glad I found you at home,” she said. ‘“‘It’s a day 
one doesn’t venture out. But I don’t mind going out as 
much as staying in. I never like being cooped up, do 
you?” 

“‘I’m very glad to see you, Miss Thorne,’”’ murmured 
Myrtle. 

oer sat down. Sudden thick silence dropped between 
them. 

““T’ve wondered that we’ve never met before, until the 
other day on the bridge,’”’ Miss Thorne continued. “We 
might have been living miles away from each other, 
instead of so near. It isn’t right.” 

Myrtle, who had been polishing a thumb nail with 


She badgered Stephen to take her out 


her large buffer, looked up and spoke more naturally. 

““We have met,” she said bluntly. ‘‘ You’ve forgotten.”’ 

Andrea showed a small dismay. 

‘“*Oh, no, I couldn’t have forgotten. And besides, Dan 
said we hadn’t met.” 

Myrtle’s smile was without humor. She scratched 
daintily at a finger nail with her file. 

“T’ve changed, and we’ve moved since then. And they 
took you out of public school. Don’t you remember we 
used to walk around together at recess? You came home 
to dinner with me once.”’ 

A scene rose before Andrea: a confused table, which 
bewildered her, a pale man at the head of it, who fright- 
ened her. Even now she remembered him with a thrill of 
terror, quickly followed by the involuntary thought of 
her father reading her a geology book. Then the pale 
man resolved himself into a queer, wrinkled, dubious 
creature in a drug store. Dan’s father in the shop below! 
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She remembered! Her connection with the Cotsmurs had, 
then, begun early! The little Myrtle of the frizzed hair 
was Dan’s sister. She could not remember that there had 
been a boy at the table that day. ... 

“It’s beginning to come clear,” she said eagerly to 
Myrtle Cotsmur. ‘‘How strange and unkind of me to 
forget. But I went to another school, and children drift 
away from each other, don’t they? I remember you now, 
Myrtle. And coming to dinner. Dan wasn’t home that 
day, I’m sure. And I suppose you’ve never happened to 
tell him about my coming.” 

“Oh, sure. We've talked about it a lot,” replied 
Dan’s sister. 

Andrea’s white lids suddenly hid her eyes. 

Myrtle was uneasy. Between her attentions to her 
finger nails she stole glances at her caller. These looks 
were not hostile. Rather they exhibited intense interest 
and speculation, a concentration On an inner thought. 
Eyes on guard, they were, and not happy. And in spite of 
her uneasiness with Andrea, there was a certain insolent 
superiority, puzzling indeed. But that Andrea only half 
sensed. 

‘‘Glad you remember us now,” said Miss Cotsmur, after 
a scratchy interval. ‘“‘If you hadn’t come over, I was 
thinking of going to see you soon—’”’ 

She left this sentence hanging in the air, as if possibly 
her guest would offer a reason, of a specific kind, for her 
call. None came. And from that moment the expecta- 
tion in Myrtle’s pale eyes died, and sullenness took its 
place. Andrea saw once, to her surprise and distaste, 
that the strange eyes filled with tears. 

Conquering preoccupation, the two made talk about 
weather conditions until Myrtle rose, and announced 
that she would ‘“‘call Mama.” 

During the remainder of the short visit Mrs. Cotsmur 
held the floor. She made an effort to impress Andrea 
with the Cotsmur name, and dragged in something about 
the blood of kings, at which Myrtle winced. 


FTER the hot walk home across the bridge, Andrea 

rested in the cool dusk of the library until dinner. 

Stephen, so Lizzie Beebe informed her, had telephoned 
he would not be home. 

It was twelve o’clock when she heard his step on the 
stairs. As he reached the upper hall, she switched on her 
lamp and went to her doorway and spoke to him. 

‘‘Hello. Come on in and talk.”’ 

“I’m going to bed,’’ he answered, and entered his 
room, closing the door after him. She heard him lock it. 
For several minutes she stood looking at the shut door. 
Then she crossed the hall and knocked on it. 

‘‘Stephen, may I come in? 

‘Stephen, won’t you open the door? I want to ask you 
something.” 

His voice came, roughly. 

“I wish you’d let me alone. I’m going to bed.” 

‘“Then tell me through the door. What troubles you?” 

‘“‘Nothing.”’ 

“That isn’t—I mean—I’m sure something does! It 
isn’t me, any more, is it?” 

sé No.” 

“Then what?” 

“‘Go away, Andy! I want to go to sleep.” 

With a sigh she walked back to her room, and stood by 
the table to think, her head drooping so that her long 
black braids touched the Greek testament lying by the 
lamp. Then she went to the telephone at the head of the 
bed, and called a number. 

‘Hello, Marydee-dee-dee,” she said, speaking low, “I 
hope I didn’t wake you up— 

‘‘Nothing is the matter, except I’m lonesome! ... 

‘“Yes, he’s home, but unsociable. .. . 

““Yes, I—think he’s all right. Locked in his room— 

‘‘No—can’t you come over and sleep with me? ... 

“Put on your long coat, and stuff your clothes into a 
knitting bag, and come through the gardens. ... 

““You’re a sport! I’ll go down and let you in.” 


fps. minutes later Marydee arrived, giggling a little. 
She wore a motoring coat over her nightgown and blue 
kimono, from beneath which peeped small blue quilted 
satin slippers, and she carried a bulging knitting bag. 

eg brushed her light brown hair at Andrea’s dressing 
table. | 

“T haven’t had a chance to talk to him,” said 
Andrea. 

Looking over her shoulder at Stephen’s closed door, 
Marydee asked, ‘‘Are you sure he isn’t sick?”’ 


Oncemore Andrea went across the hall and called to him. | 


“T’m in bed,’”’ came a muffled voice, “going to sleep if 
I can. Don’t worry, Andy. I’m all right.” 

But a moment later his voice sounded excitedly, as if 
he were close to his door. 

‘““Who’s there, talking to you?” 

**Marydee,”’ said Andrea. 

They could not understand his exclamation. 

At breakfast the next morning Stephen appeared as 
usual. He looked, however, as if he had not had the sleep 
he had so much desired, and he did not talk much. 
Marydee was silent, too. From her place between the 
brother and sister, where she had so often sat, she stole 
frequent glances at Stephen, who avoided looking at her. 
Lizzie Beebe patroled the dining-room. Few words 
passed among the three preoccupied young people, the 
only remark Stephen contributed being, ‘‘ Well, this 1s 
going to be another scorcher.”’ 

Immediately after breakfast he took his hat, and the 
two girls, standing in the hall, [CONTINUED ON PAGE 127] 
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Executing a peculiar fan- 
like movement whose sug- 
£estion was unmistakable 


PASSIONATE sneeze rent the studious calm of 
the Third Grade room. Before its echoes had 
died away, the Third Grade, Mexican, as one 
man, had focused a shocked, incredulous gaze 
upon the author of the disturbance—a pale, 

shrinking boy with eager eyes peering nearsightedly from 
beneath an unkempt shock of dull black hair. 

“Ticher,” shrilled several Scandalized voices, as the 
startled Miss Lipscomb looked up, “Ticher, eet iss that 
Raphael who sneezes—that Raphael Arcienega. a 

“Right into the air he sneezes, Ticher,’’ vociferated 
Anita Perez indignantly, “that air that we mus’ breathe 
—nos otros.’? 

“And sooch wet sneezes, ”’ objected Emilia Villa. 

“He doss not even cover weeth the hand the face,” 
cut in Concha Florida. “I think he iss veree bad boys. 
Now shall we all mebbie be seek.” 

“Quien sabe? Perhaps even we shall die,” supple- 
mented Hortensia Valdes, her 
voice rising in a_ hysterical 
quaver, 

It was as if the Third Grade 
already felt itself in the throes of 
a deadly epidemic. Anita Perez 
shivered and sneezed virtuously 
into a dainty 


chiefs had become d@ la moda in 
the Third Grade, Anita’s had 
always been of the daintiest 
and, naturally, the most often on 
Isplay. Manuelo Habanera 
and Pedro Gonzalos hastily 
rew from their pockets gen- 
erous squares of cotton of dubi- 
ous cleanliness, into which they 
coughed sepulchrally and long, 
turning reproachful eyes upon 
the author of the contaminating 
sneeze, 
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With head deprecatingly on 
one side the object of this gen- 
eral disapproval peered dubi- 
ously about the room. What 
Was it all about? He had but 
sn » a everyone must do 
In the Course of nature. Why, 
then, this public inquisition? 
Appealingly he looked at the 
kind lady at the desk. 

Children, Stop it!” com- 
manded Miss Lipscomb briskly. 

Raphael has just started to 
school. Perhaps no one has ever 
told him that one uses the hand- 
kerchief when he coughs or 
sneezes, I am 


remember after this. 


““Eet is full of thoss bug that 
call heemself my-my-my-cubs!”’ 
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One Uses the Handkerchief 


By ELINORE COWAN STONE 
ILLUSTRATED By FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


thing about what we are all trying to do here as good 
Americans?” 

Thus gratifyingly entreated, the chosen spokesman 
arose, adjusted his dashing red neckerchief, and faced 
his audience, graciously, yet with authority, as one born 
to dispense information. 

Raphael had never heard of inferiority complexes and 
the perils of yielding to them; therefore he watched the 
debonair Ramon with all his wistful, self-deprecatory 
soul in his eyes. To be like this—so elegant, so care- 
less, so sure of one’s self! 

“Here we try be the good American, Ticher,” began 
Ramon easily. “To be the good 
plained, “one doss not fight weeth the knife or throw 
the stone or shoot the crap in the yard off the school.” 

Ticher made a mental note that it might be well to 
find out where a good American—like 
Ramon, for instance—did “shoot the 
crap.’’ 

“To be the good American, one doss 
not tell the lie.” Ramon thoughtfully 
cocked a bright black eye at the top of the 
blackboard. “Eet iss not to be the good 
American,” he offered innocently in en- 
largement of his text, ‘when Conchita 
poot into hees desk my new pencil and 
tells that she doss not see it.” 

“Ticher, no ma’am! FEet iss not the 
pencil of Ramon,” shrieked Concha Flor- 
ida. “In my desk iss onlee—” 

“No importa (it is no matter), ”’ 
shrugged Ramon with lordly tolerance. 
“That Concha, she eats hees pencils. [ 
do not lig eaten pencils. I can buy 
awthers. ”’ 

What magnificence! thought Raphael. 
One would do well to watch this dashing 
person and learn from him, when one 
obviously had so much to learn to be like 
the others and to please the pretty lady 
at the desk, who smiled at one so gently. 

Now the lady spoke rather shortly. 

‘“Go on, Ramon,” she commanded. 
“What has all this to do with sneezing?” 

“To be the good American,” went on 
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“Ticher, I thing Jesus 


25 going to sneeze" 


Ramon, ‘‘one keeps 
clean the body and the 
clothes. One breathes 
by hees nose weeth the 
window open, always 
the fresh air. To 
breathe the bad air iss 
lig to drink the dirty 
water. Eet iss full off 
thoss bug that eal] 
heemself ‘my-my-my- 
cubs.’ No, no, Ticher. 
Ket iss not so that they 
call heemself. Ket 
iss— ’”’ 

‘“Microbes,”’ sug- 
gested Miss Lipscomb, 
and put her handker- 
chief to her face as if 
she, too, were about to 
sneeze, 

‘Ticher, yess ma’am. 
Eet iss heem that mag 
us seek. And to cough 
and sneeze weethout to 
cover the mouth,”’ Ra- 
mon’s voice dropped im- 
pressively a minor third, 
“iss to fill weeth thoss 
my-my-weeth thoss 
dirty bug the clean air.” 
The lecturer’s tense face 
and dramatically 
waving hands suggested 
an atmosphere swarm- 
ing with loathsome, 
slimy monsters. 

At his suggestive pantomime the wide-eyed Raphael 


cringed in his corner, shuddering at thought of the un- 
known horrors he had unwittingly loosed upon his hapless 


schoolmates. 
‘They get inside off us,” went on Ramon with unmis- 


takable gusto, “‘and eat on us, and they—’’ 
“That will do, Ramon.” Ticher cut the discourse 
short, startled by the shrinking horror in the ey 


would like to tel] him about it?” 


i . “Let heem “ (4.4 | 
Enolich, 28 espick so good the 


“Well, Ramon,” acquiesced 
Miss Lipscomb, smiling.“ Would 
you like to tel] Raphael some- 
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phael turned upon her. ‘“‘ Now give Raphael one of those 
pieces of clean cloth from the closet. I am sure that he 
will never sneeze without covering his face again.” 

Indeed Raphael would not. As if in anticipation of 
some cataclysmic attack of hay fever, he thereafter 
hoarded in his bulging pockets clean rags of all sizes and 
shapes, and kept his nose chastely buried in one of them 
much of the time, coming up only when air was necessary 
for the efficient performance of his scholastic duties. It 
was not enough for Raphael that crimes against the pub- 
lic safety should be rebuked after their commission. He 
fervently believed in the traditional ounce of prevention. 

“Ticher,’’ he would burst out in a frantic stage whisper, 
suddenly starting from his seat to point a rigid fore- 
finger, ‘‘ Ticher, [ thing Jesus is going to sneeze. Pleass 
you espick heem queeck cover the nose.”’ ; : 

His enthusiasm eventually won for him his appoint- 
ment as “monitor of the handkerchiefs,” in which ca- 
pacity he dispensed from the store in the 
cupboard clean cloths to those members of 
the Third Grade who failed to equip them- 
selves for emergencies. The performance 
of this duty was a holy rite to Raphael; for 
did it not mean that he, in his humble way, 
was, like the brilliant Ramon, learning to 
be “‘the good American’’? 


HIS = brah to was Raphael’s one 

triumph, for he was not very versatile, 
hopelessly lacking, indeed, in those graceful 
accomplishments whereby Ramon held en- 
slaved his little public. The only time Ra- 
phael had rer hg to join his class in 
song, those directly about him had become 
immediately voiceless with wonder and de- 
light. Emilia Villa, when questioned by 
Ticher as to why she did not sing, had ex- 
plained all too frankly, ‘But, Ticher, how 13 
can I e-sink when that Raphael e-sinks? «|; } 
That noiss she mags—eet iss too awful!” | 4. Qy 
And Raphael had seen Manuelo Habanera_ :: ° 
executing with his hands at his ears a pe- 
culiar fan-like movement whose suggestion 
was unmistakable. 

About a month after Raphael entered 
school Ticher told the class about the pro- 
posed Americanization exercises, to be held 
here in their own schoolroom. There were 
to be songs and speeches, and there would 
be people there, she told the Third Grade, 
many people, to see and hear them. And— 
ultimate thrill—there would be a prize, 
offered by the Big Boss of the mining com- 
pany that owned the town, for the pupil 
who had proved himself most truly Amer- 
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During the discussion of the program, 
Ramon scored very neatly by a humorous 
suggestion that Raphael be allowed to 


sing. 
But Miss Lipscomb had come to Ra- 
phael’s rescue with a lovely smile. 
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ede **Ticher, Ticher, iss in the cupboard lots of the rag for the nose?”’ 


‘“‘No, indeed, Ra- 
mon,” she said. “‘I have 
something much nicer 
than singing for Ra- 
phael to do.” 

Theinference was that 
singing was something 
that anyone could do, 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


that Raphael’s talents were not to bewasted on meresinging. 

When the “something nicer’”’ was explained to Ra- 
phael, he was dazzled by the importance of the réle for 
which he was cast. 

The “‘piece’’ in which Raphael was to appear was to be 
the third number of the entertainment. Eleven children 
were to recite in chaste and lofty verse the merits of 
hygienic and wholesome living. ach individual verse 
was a separate unit with a theme of its own, and the 
initial of each theme was one of the letters that spell 
“Health First.”” It was to be Raphael’s part to bring 
forth at their appointed times these letters, cut from card- 
board and gayly colored, and to assemble them on their 

' elevated standards behind the 
group who recited. When he 
Ai NA thought of the tremendous re- 
wt ops sponsibility this involved, his 
an) ee hands and feet became cold and 
pet te his breath short with apprehen- 
sion. 


i lise day of the exercises 
dawned inauspiciously witha 
raw desert wind racing across 
the mesa, bearing before it a 
screen of sand, which it hurled 
at the rattling schoolroom win- 
dows. Such a wind portended 
inevitably, as Raphael—moni- 
tor of the handkerchiefs—had 
come to know, a day of much 
coughing and sneezing, for your 
Mexican child is a delicate plant 
shivering pitifully from the least 
draft. Raphael thought that he 
. must ask Ticher if there were 
plenty of nice clean ragsin stock. 

He forgot to do this however, 
in the excitement of the first few 
minutes in the delightful holiday 
atmosphere that had invaded 
the schoolroom. 

Even Ticher seemed different 
as she distributed small flags 
that the children were to wear. 
She had on a dress of blue silk, 
the color of her eyes, with a soft 
lace collar; her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes large and 
brilliant. 

Raphael wanted very much 
to make her proud of him to- 
day, to show that he was “‘the 
good American.’’ He wanted to 

e: tell her so. 
Sennen But all the other good Ameri- 
cans had things to tell her, too. 
Hysterically they demanded her atten- 
tion. About her bobbed many ribbon 
bows of extravagant size and brightness, 
oised like magic butterflies upon dark 
ocks ordinarily restrained only by wrap- 
ping cord or good sensible shoestring. 


QOS THE outskirts of the group hovered 
the boys, whose concessions to the oc- 
casion took the less exotic form of aston- 
ishingly clean shirts and of neckties bor- 
rowed from fathers or elder brothers—all 
except the exquisite Ramon. Ramon out- 
carmined in his splendor the proverbial 
little red wagon, elegant from head to foot 
with newly barbered locks, white shirt, 
gay striped tie of orange and red, and 
new shoes—shiny new shoes, of a soul- 
satisfying squeakiness which necessitated 
many bustling trips to and fro across the 
r 
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Raphael ruefully compared them with 
his own unpretentious footwear, a some- 
what worn pair of buttoned boots which yawned obtru- 
sively where several buttons were missing. The tips 
turned up about two inches from the ends where his toes 
stopped. It was impossible to bustle importantly in 
boots like these; indeed, they were only too likely even 
at a moderate pace to trip one whose movements were 
uncertain at best. ; 

Raphael looked often for assurance down at his 
shirt. It was not new, not new enough to make him 
feel vulgarly overdressed, and it was much too 
large for him; but the pattern still showed in a pleas- 
ing red polka dot, and it was refreshingly clean. 
He rubbed his hand fondly over its smooth, starched 
surface. 

Suddenly the monitor of the handkerchiefs was re- 
called to his duties by the sound of a stentorian sneeze. 
Peering anxiously about for the offender, he saw Jesus 
Estradilla just throwing back her head, eyes closed, 
mouth open, for another ecstatic outburst. He was 
saved from the necessity for official interference by the 
fact that Jesus had already unpinned the safety pin 
that fastened her handkerchief to her waist and now 
held the bit of muslin dramatically poised for action. 
Raphael was relieved, for Jesus was always unpleas- 
antly on the defensive against interferences with her 
personal liberties. : 

“You, Raphael Arcienega,’’ she had once told him 
severely, “you wine your [CONTINUED ON PAGE 143] 
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HE average citizen, particularly the average 

woman citizen, whose political experience dates 

back less than a decade, is inclined to regard 

politics as a highly-specialized trade. She 

_ Jooks at her party and its intricate system of 

workers, organizers, managers, and leaders, and hesitates 

about participating actively in party affairs. She is told— 

and how they ring the changes upon this—that if she does 
he loses her influence as a citizen. 


join a party, 8 nce § 
nehe is Pid to study the Constitution. She reads it, 
and finds little in it to help her achieve actual results in 


her home town or her home state. She reads the charter 
of her city and the constitution of the state, with feelings 
of puzzled ineptitude. Forceful, direct action toward 
aims that are dear to her in public life seems almost im- 
ible. 

phe does not realize that the one small vote that she 
puts into the ballot box, every biennium, is the least of 
the political forces at her command. She is brought up 
with a fiction that one person has just one vote—a myth 
as old-fashioned and as untrue as the one about the doctor 
bringing the baby in a black bag. | 

It is outside of party, and outside of the constituted 
elections, city, state, and national, that the citizen’s 
largest sphere of influence lies. She does not realize that 
this is a government of public opinion and that Parties 
are the servants, not the masters, of public opinion. Her 
vote merely elects the servants of public opinion. She 
can, if she will, be one of the master class—a producer of 
public opinion! She may even neglect to register and 
vote and still have more power in her community than 
the chairman of her party committee in the town, the 


country, or the state. 
When America Was a Great Neighborhood 


TIS time that the new citizen should learn that real 

government in America has passed into the control of 
minority groups. Politicians bewail this control, but they 
cannot stop it; they must serve it or change it. They 
cannot ignore it, for this control of government by the 
makers of public opinion is the inevitable result of a com- 
plex society trying to use a rather simple Constitution 
made for another day. 

The American Constitution was written by the wisest 
men of their day. What they built was something more 
than a political structure. In the Constitution they 
planted the seeds of a just relation of men in many other 
activities than those of politics. 

The constitution they made was for a great neighbor- 
hood. There public opinion moved in great masses of 
like-minded citizens. They lived alike, thought alike, 
hoped alike for the same good things of life. 

Men knew and understood one another, in that day of 
the eighteenth century when they wrote and adopted 
our Constitution. It was predicated upon a strong pre- 
sumption of common trust that comes out of common 
traditions and the hope for common destiny. 

Woman in the 1790’s was a home body. The club- 
woman, the office woman, the business and professional 
woman were undreamed, and their peculiar interests in 
life were unimagined. Their various attitudes toward 
public opinion were unthought of. The vast difference 
that the change in the life status of 
woman has made between the old world 
and the new, could not be guessed a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago. Then the estates 
of man were either high or low, up or 
down. 

But new horizontal areas in the life of 
men and women have come into existence. 
There are differences other than caste 
differences which make the formation of 
public opinion a specialized business for 
ae a score of trades, callings, stations 

But Heaven be praised for one blessed 
thing the Fathers did. They made gov- 
ernment by public opinion even to-day 
simpler and stronger by removing the 

ard barriers of social distinction. In- 
deed their chief contribution to the po- 
litical thought of their time and to 
modern times, was their stern insistence 
that the legalized caste system should never 
Boa in America. The abolition of titles 
as kept a door of hope, an avenue of op- 
portunity, open and free to all men ac- 
cording to their individual merits, and so 
48 preserved in America certain out- 
nk forms of social and economic free- 
om that are not found elsewhere in 
modern civilization. This clause, which 
jpstitutionalizes the phrase in the Dec- 
aration of Independence that all men 
are born free and equal, is the bulwark of 
ae civilization—its reason for 

But this distin 


é ishing clause of our 
Constitution, whic 


guarantees everyone 
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By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH BARTON 
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his right to rise without let or hindrance from society, 
imposes the heaviest burden upon our citizens. By 
reason of their political heritage they have tremendous 
duties. They are made stockholders by this obligation 
of nobility in the greatest corporation in the world. 

It was the presumption of the Fathers that a man could 
vote his stock at the ballot box. In the world of the 
1790’s, here in the thirteen colonies, a man could vote his 
stock in the corporation effectively and with a clear con- 
science. His federal vote required only a little more in- 
telligence, if he cast it wisely, than his vote in the town- 
meeting or upon county affairs. 

Without means of communication which have come in 
the last half century, the American farmer in Massachu- 
setts or Maryland knew his Federal leaders well. And 
they knew him. They could speak for him. Ours was a 
little land of great talkers. But liars were rare. Propa- 
ganda had small place in the American cosmos in the 
aoe days of the Republic. The truth was not difficult 
to find. 

Moreover, the organization of our great federal cor- 
poration was simple, and the stockholder generally 
understood the working of his governmental machinery. 
His ballot was a powerful instrument in his hand. It 
meant something very real to him and to the life about 
him, giving him a sense of dignity and self-respect that 
made him in deed and in truth the nobleman who was 
endowed and set up in business by our Constitution. 


Two Votes Are Better Than One 


HE device of one man with one vote seems to have 

worked fairly well for a decade or so, and then a regis- 
tering machine was invented to give the man with his vote 
more power. Parties arose. Party organization gave the 
voter somewhat more intelligence in choosing his candi- 
dates. Party representatives, working with other party 
representatives in the party caucus, gave him more 
power in government than an unattached, unorganized 
representative would have, working alone in any branch 
or department of government. 

This acceleration of power to the representative 
naturally gave more power to the voter at first. In the 
days of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe the voter had 
more power as a Democrat or Republican than he had 
as an individual voter; chiefly because through organ- 
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A woman in the 1790's was a home hody 
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Simplifying the Business of Politics 


ization he came to know his candidates better, and his 


candidates represented him more directly. 
Early in the last century factions within the party and 


organizations of men quite outside of parties for the pur- 


‘pose of propagating ideas which the party was not quite 


ready to accept, grew up in the land. The most notable 
of these societies for the purpose of spreading political 
ideas in the first part of the last century was the Anti- 
Slavery Society. A man might be an American outside 
of the party, and little good it did him to believe or dis- 
believe in slavery so far as his vote was concerned. But 
inside of the Anti-Slavery Society he had another vote. 
Frequently he backed up that vote with a small subscrip- 
tion to the Society. The Anti-Slavery Society furnished 
speakers, distributed tracts, and by its very organization 
produced propaganda for its creed. 


The man who subscribed to the Anti-Slavery Society | 


had a power over politics which his neighbor did not have 
as a mere member of a party, and certainly vastly more 
power than his neighbor had who was not a member of a 
party. For the Anti-Slavery Society became to all in- 
tents and purposes an estate of the government. It con- 
trolled and directed senators and representatives, mem- 
bers of legislatures, influenced the judiciary, and had a 
hand in the administration of government. This was be- 
cause the Anti-Slavery Society, being a compact, or- 
ganized minority of like-minded people in many com- 
munities, helped to choose candidates for the parties. A 
man’s vote and influence in and through the Anti-Slavery 
Society became much more powerful than his vote and 
influence in the ballot box through his party. 


Private Sentiment and Public Opinion 


“EHTS condition by which a man had two votes in gov- 
ernment arose almost of necessity because of the grow- 
ing population and the diversified interests of a young and 
expanding country. 

In the 1840’s and ’50’s, population, common American 
interests, and direct communication, state with state, 
neighbor with neighbor, were not so simple as in the 1790’s. 
Other minorities were organizing inside of party, and across 
party lines. ©The Loco-Focos, the Know-Nothings, the 
Free-Soilers, rose, waxed fast, and faded when their ends 
were accomplished or definitely denied tothem. But in 
these groups the citizen acquired vastly more power than 
he did as a member of either. of the major parties. 

The Civil War came. From it the two great parties 
emerged, but inside of the Republican Party sprang up 
the Grand Army of the Republic; inside the Democratic 
Party, Tammany and the Confederate Veterans. Across 
party lines appeared the Civil Service Reform League, 
the Tariff Reform League, and in these organizations 
men were able rather easily to make their private senti- 
ment public opinion. 

So members of these leagues, armies, and societies, by 
reason of their membership, acquired a vote more ef- 
ficacious than their vote in the ballot box, and more 
powerful than their membership in a party. For they 
could influence the smaller minorities grouped about 
them much more quickly and much more effectively 
than they could influence government voting outside of 
parties or even inside of parties. 

Thus it was possible in the ’70’s and 
’80’s for a man to have two or three 
ballots; to all intents and purposes two 
or three votes in government. Suppose 
he was a Republican and a veteran of the 
Civil War. He had two votes—one as 
a Republican, which gave him some con- 
trol of government through his party 
organization, in his city, his state, and his 
nation. Then he might have a vote as a 
member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, which maintained an elaborate 
organization for the purpose of influ- 
encing politics more or less in his ward, 
in his city, in his state, and at the National 
Capitol. His G. A. R. organization and 
his G. A. R. representatives influenced 
the Republican organization. So as a 
member of the G. A. R. his vote in the 
councils of that body was worth a dozen 
votes of the man outside the party, and 
half a dozen votes of a Republican out- 
side the G. A. R. 

Then this same man might be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Reform League. 
There his vote in the councils of that or- 
ganization elected men who worked with 
members of legislatures, governors, con- 
gressmen, and Presidents, and so made 
laws and enforced them, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Civil Service Re- 
form League. 

Thus, if a man had enterprise and a 
little leisure, he was three times as power- 
ful in government as he would be merely 
working in government as an isolated 
voter a few days before election. 
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The Democratic voter had inside his party similar 
organized minorities, which gave him great leverage on 
government if he chose to devote his time or money to 
operating these political levers. 

The Constitutional guarantee of one vote for one man 
thus was wiped out by the exigencies of a growing country. 
It was no longer even remotely possible for the man in 
Kansas to know the man in Maine, or the man in Florida. 
Local backgrounds were making local traditions which 
produced varying points of view. Each of the forty- 
eight states began to form itself into a civilization some- 
what of its own kind, and even within the states sections 
developed along special lines. Machinery came with a 
great roar into life. Existence became horribly confused, 
noisy, and baffling to the average man. The old Con- 
stitution guaranteed to him a few necessary rights, but 
not enough for Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness, according to his ideals. 

The two parties became unwieldy and awkward. 
Scores of minorities organized themselves inside 
the parties, across party lines, ignoring the parties. 
These minorities sometimes functioned for a few 
months or a few years as little parties themselves. 
And every area of a man’s relation to government 
became the special interest of some league, associa- 
tion, union, club, or chamber. 


A Powerful Invisible Government 


F a man disliked the corner saloon he went into the 

Anti-Saloon League. If he wanted his women- 
folks to vote, he joined the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. If he didn’t like his working conditions 
he took out a union card and became a member of 
the American Federation of Labor. If his food dis- 
agreed with him, he joined the Pure Food Associa- 
tion, and secured the passage of a law that guaran- 
teed purity in drugs and food products. 

If he didn’t like his money he joined the Free- 
Silver League or the Sound-Currency League. If 
his ballot was too long, he joined the Short Ballot 
Association. If he wanted war or aspired to peace, 
he found half a dozen societies to promote the 
particular kind of war or to secure the exact brand 
of peace that satisfied his soul. 

If he was a banker and wanted more interest, he 
joined the American Bankers’ Association. If he 
was a lawyer, doctor, actor, editor, preacher, he 
joined the national craft association of his kind, 
and working with his fellows secured the legisla- 
tion which his profession demanded. In the nature 
of things the little man in the little town, or the big 
one, could not know other men in other towns and 
other remote states. But he could, nevertheless, 
reach them through various organized minorities. 

Whatever area of his consciousness irritated or 
itched him, he could find relief by eather’ him- 
self into some society, association, clan, or knight- 
hood, wherein other hundreds of thousands were 
gathered scratching the same itch, and they to- 
gether could hire and latterly have hired, high- 
priced men and women, stationed them in city 
halls, state capitals, and at Washington, to remove 
the irritation by remedial legislation or adminis- 
trative action. Even judges have been chosen by 
these organizations of men, so that every branch 
of the government is responsible not to parties, but to the 
citizen in his organized capacity. 

The complexity of our government no longer makes its 
citizens powerless. But the Constitution has been ab- 
rogated, and we have two kinds of government—our 
political government, which is supposed to be in the 
hands of a majority of the people; and a group of organ- 
ized minorities, sometimes working together, sometimes 
at each other’s throats, making a vast, uncontrolled, 
but tremendously powerful, invisible government, the 
government of the minorities. 


Parties Are Its Tools 


‘ae government of the minorities still uses the Con- 
stitutional Government of the United States to effect 
its various purposes. Parties are its tools when they are 
useful, but when they get in the way of organized minori- 
ties parties are ignored by this invisible government. 

Without the endorsement of either party, and generally 
with the opposition of the leaders of both parties, or- 
ganized minorities have twice amended the Constitution 
of the United States, giving us Woman Suffrage and Pro- 
hibition. They are about to amend it again, and sooner 
or later a Child-Labor Amendment to the Constitution 
will put a considerable control of commerce into the 
hands of Congress. 

The chairman of the League of Women Voters can 
snap her fingers at the chairmen of both parties. She is 
more powerful in Washington than they combined. The 
presidents of the national farm organizations control a 
bloe of votes in Congress which neither party chairman, 
neither party whip, nor the President himself, can move. 
The president of the National Chamber of Commerce 
and the president of the American Federation of Labor 
are more powerful in Congress than the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, or the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor, in either house of Congress. 

The head of the American Legion appears in Washing- 
ton, waves his hand, Congress jumps into a bell boy’s 
uniform, takes orders, goes down to the White House and 


insults the President. Party leaders, party chairmen, 
elder statesmen, stand around watching the spectacle, 
aghast but helpless. The Constitution which our Fathers 
devised so wisely seems to be made to hand for the pur- 
poses of the invisible governments that of necessity have 
sprung up in a complicated civilization. 

The fiction of one vote for one person still is main- 
tained politely in high-school classes in civil government; 
but men and women who touch practical politics, if only 
obliquely, know that men and women now may have as 
many votes in government as they have interests for 
which they are willing to sacrifice time and thought and 
money. If the citizen feels that the foreign-born are be- 
coming too powerful in his town, his state, or his nation, 
he joins the Ku Klux Klan. If he feels that the foreign- 
born are oppressed he joins the Knights of Columbus or 


To-day she has a score of doors which will open to her hand 
if she is in earnest about the vision within her heart 


some Hebrew association or racial society. Does he want 
the hours of service, the wages, and the working con- 
ditions of himself or his young children or his grown 
daughters, improved, he finds three or four national or- 
ganizations, splendidly equipped with fast-talking young 
men and young women at every capital, who go out across 
the land, making his own sentiment public sentiment, and 
forging public sentiment into law. 

A few hours’ time, a few dollars in money, and a little 
thought devoted to the purpose in his heart show the 
average citizen—the average woman, for instance, who 
desires to make her country better according to her 
judgment—a way to thrust that purpose with terrific 
force into the agencies of government, under splendidly 
organized minorities. 

The American capacity for organization, in which we 
excel the world, has built up this great system of extra-con- 
stitutional government, in which Wall Street participates 
no more effectively than the retailer in the little store 
on Main Street. Indeed during the year 1924 Wall 
Street, which went to Congress to secure an income tax 
bill to its liking, was publicly and shamefully defeated 
by Main Street. 


The Game of Real Politics 


UT the battle is not always to the strong. The Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor was humiliated by a defeat 
from the Chambers of Commerce and by the railroad 
presidents who thwarted an attempt to change the Esch- 
Cummins law. The Congress of the United States, and 
the legislatures of all the states, are used as Olympic 
bowls for these great contests between the powers of in- 
visible governments. And the legally constituted mem- 
bers of governments are kicked around, trampled upon, 
and sometimes thrown carelessly into the discard by the 
great unlegal forces that stage the combat. 

However disillusioning this truth about American 
government may be, it is a reality and may not easily be 
changed. The citizen who desires to return to the Con- 
stitution and its ancient works and ways, would have to 
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join a regular society incorporated for the purpose of 
returning to the Constitution. And that very society 
would have to ignore the Constitution, if it got the 
country back to the Constitution! 

But if the citizen wishes actively to participate in gov- 
ernment, and influence it for what he regards as good, 
only one course is open to him: he must find his fellows 
who think as he thinks, join them, and play the game 
of real politics, as the rules are laid down by practice 
over a century old. If he is content with one vote at the 
ballot box, or a vote and a half, as a member of a party, 
he is a pretty poor stick of a citizen. 

It’s all right to stand proudly upon his constitutional 
rights and to decry the invisible government. But it is 
the real government. The ruling classes are those who 
use their craft societies, medical associations, farm bu- 
reaus, labor unions, bankers’ associations, women’s 
leagues, and the like to influence government. 
Of course, it takes time and intelligence, and a little 
money, but not much. 


These Groups Should Be Controlled 


| Deas fifty dollars a year the average family ought 
to be able to buy half a dozen powerful votes in 
government, each vote ten times as powerful as 
the vote guaranteed by the Constitution. Father 
may pay his dues to his trade association whether 
he be doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, or tax-dodger. Mother may 
join and support her national federation of clubs or 
the League of Women Voters. The two may con- 
tribute to the Anti-Saloon League or to its militant 
opponent. They may keep up their church dues, 
and the power of the church is irresistible in Amer- 
ican politics when it is manifest. Brother may join 
the Boy Scouts; Sister the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Y. W., or both, and if the baby has his troubles, he 
will find a League ready to right his wrongs. 

These, of course, are but few of hundreds of or- 
ganizations functioning in politics to remake the 
world, according to the aspirations of the people. 
Naturally these extra-constitutional political 
groups are not perfect. Some of them are des- 
perately wicked. The best of them occasionally 
finds itself in the hands of an unscrupulous and 
greedy man. Millions of dollars are spent every 
year keeping these organs of the invisible govern- 
ment going. Most of the millions is honestly spent. 
Some of it goes into waste or bribery, directly or in- 
directly. 

This potential waste and corruption, of course, 
angers honest citizens and gives many persons the 
cue to decry the whole business of the American 
super-State. But the outcry against these neces- 
sary organs of public opinion is futile. We could 
not go back to the Constitution if we desired to go. 
We must, if we would have a Constitutional gov- 
ernment, remake our Constitution to fit the times. 

Perhaps the one great need now is to legalize, 
control, and make more efficient and representative 
these loosely-formed, irresponsible groups which do 
the citizen’s public business for him. It is a na- 
tional shame that in our state capitals and at 
Washington, the invisible government functions 
without legal restraint. Powerful men and 
women who have unlimited funds at their command, and 
vast social forces in leash, ready to attack Congress, are 
responsible, virtually, to no one. 


Make the Invisible Government Visible 


oe is desperately dangerous. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Anti-Saloon League, the National 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Publishers’ Associa- 
ation, the League of Women Voters, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, the Federation of Churches, the Ku Klux Klan, cer- 
tain national Catholic societies, are but a few of the vast 
social forces in America which watch legislation, send their 
lobbyists to the great party conventions with prepared 
planks for adoption, and direct the forces of American life 
as surely as do the three branches of our government. 
Why should they not be responsible to the Constitu- 
tional authority of the land? Why should they not all be 
compelled to incorporate, to furnish complete statements 
of the sources of their receipts, and the manner of their 
expenditures, of their purposes and plans, of their mem- 
bership and of their directing officers? Thus would the in- 
visible government become visible. Thus would the 
activities of minorities be subject to public scrutiny and 
public regulation. Thus might the actual government 
become a part of the real and nominal government. |, 
So might we go back to the Constitution by widening 
its powers to cover the land that is. The old Constitution 
covers only the land that was, and perhaps should be. 
Every fourth year as we elect our American President, 
the government of the United States in its administrative 
branch, and, potentially, in its judicial branch, returns to 
the people. Every two years the legislative branch of 
the government changes wholly or in part. Practically 
the same thing happens in our state that happens in our 
federal government, except that generally in the states 
changes are biennial. It is, of course, a real part of the 
citizen’s business to participate as fully as possible in 
all the agencies that affect these changes. : 
Obviously the party system is the direct and simple 
lever by which the government [CONTINUED ON PAGE 140] 
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Copyright 1924 by Ruth Draper. This monologue is 
fully protected by copyright, and it is expressly forbidden 
to present this aetial in any performance under any 
circumstances whatever. 

On page 158, in‘‘Who's Who in This Issue,”’ appears 
an interesting biographical note about Miss Ruth Draper 


Miss Draper's presentation of her monologues, she 
' and pantomime throughout, 


building up the vivid pictures and action of the text tt- 
self. In her presentation, the text of the monologue on 
this page is given with frequent pauses and with 4 heavy 
foreign accent that is impossible to reproduce im print 
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_ Oh, I know it’s hard for Rosie, but 
it’s worse if she marries this feller. No, 


OME on, Sadie! Come on, 
Rosie! Come on. Sit e 
“ten ee Generations Statue 
that’s right, you should speak to her, 
but please, Judge, tell my girl she 


Good morning. My 
should wait. 


name? My name is Anna 
Abrahams. I’m seventy-nine years ° 
1f) the Court of She owes me something after all I 
done for her! 


old. I live at 174 Orchard Street, mit 
my daughter and granddaughter. pe 
Ce” morning, Your Honor. 


twenty-five years in this city. | : . 
come here this morning, Judge, to ask 
you should tell my granddaughter she O CS 1C G (101 i S My name? My name is Rosie 
potta ay home and work, She wants + dips I’m nineteen years old. 
omatry, woo the st, le | ’m a stenographer. Yes, sir, I support 
mother and me to starvation! Yes! my mother and my grandmothe 
I can't work: I'm too old. My A Monologue by RUTH DRAPER two years now I have: kept Sati ro 
aughter can’t work; she’s sick. We Well, you see my mother is sick. 
pane Lise without Rosie, She keep us ' I 5 The doctor says she prob’ly never 
now for two years. _ can’t work no more. Yes, sir, that’s ri ht, I want to get - 
She’s a bad girl. She’s no got the religion of her fathers. She ried and go away from here, and I want that my mother and my 
got no love for her people. She go in the streets. She play with grandmother should go to Jewish Home for old people, and they 
= wild girls as tn She ey “ee the Coe all gh to go! : 
the money on herself, her clothes. She insult me, insult my ell, I was to the place to see it, and I thi ‘ll like i 
religion. She got no respect. She’s a bad girl. She need to be When they get used to it. It’s lovely piss sounley re peau 
one rd i op pg got to mind me and her mother. We give Well, you see he’s got a fine job in the West, and I gotta go 
ier education. She got to support us. with him! Well, you see he h —and hi 
This young man? He’s no good. He’s no Jew. He no make farm, and his anole has invited i one eee oe 
good husband; he don’t work reg’lar; he drinks! If she waits, farm—and so we gotta go! 
she gets + batter man. I m on old woman, I find her good man. Oh, I hate to leave my mother, I certainly do. I never left 
snes too young. She don’t understand. ; my mother before and I know I'll miss h thi ible! 
je he ere) ye I sit down, but you listen to me, Judge. It’s I'd take my mother with me if she’d go, ay Mra areiny 
, what I say! grandmother, that’s how it is. 
Well—it ain’t true what they say, anyhow! He’s a 
very fine feller. He’s twenty-three. He’s been kinda 
aay that’s all. There's lots of fellers hasn’t gota 
job. 
No, sir, he don’t drink. Well, he did once maybe, 
when he was out of work and terrible discouraged, like 
a lot of fellers get, but it’s goin’ to be all right now, when 
we re married and get started out all fresh! 
; I know what they want. I know just what they want! 
hey want I should marry a Jew, who would come and 
live in Orchard Street and everything be just the same! 
I should have my rights!!—I beg your pardon— 


OOD morning, Your Honor. My name? My 
7 name is Sadie Greenman. I’m forty-two years 
old. I’m twenty-one years married. I got three 
children. 
_ One son has got tuberculosis. He can’t work. He 
lives in the country now in the hospital. My other 
son was a loafer, he run away and left me. My daugh- 
ter Rosie supports me and my mother. Yes, sir. 
My husband? He’s dead, fourteen years dead. Me 


work? Yes, sir, I did work. I worked twelve years in 
es Tey, bat now ace work no more. Be- ry YW VAT Pop ees bs _, 
sick, I got heart trouble; I got an arm cod os ee ae ee Be 3k Nos YE) My grandmother? What does m ndmoth 
i know about me? She never had to work! My mother's 
had a hard time I know, a terrible hard time, but it 


Rosie Greenman AN 
S won't make it any better if you make 


paralyzed. It’s no use; I’m sick. 
me stay. I done the best I could .. . 


Yes, sir, I come here this morning with my mother 
to ask you to tell Rosie she should 


stay home. She wants to marry and (Si ) ya 


The Art of Ruth Draper *' : 


By Cuarites Hanson TowNe 


T WAS several years ago that I first heard Miss Draper 
} give her monologues in a drawing-room. I remember 
| how deeply impressed I was with the truth behind her ! 


renderings of everyday types; her clear conception of 
what she had set out to do. There seemed to me to be no 
false notes in her symphony of human beings. She knew 
her shopg:rl quite as well as she knew her German 
governess or her English lady showing her garden to a 
friend. There was perfect comprehension behind every 
word she uttered; and she herself gradually dtsap- 
peared, as it were, the while the character she portrayed 
was magically evoked. I recall my astonishment at this 

wisp of a girl, standing before us, and then suddenly 
vanishing into nothing as someone else came to life. I forgot her presence in 
the light of those others miraculously born. She had the power to assume the 
very flesh of those she portrayed —with no scenery, no costumes, save perhaps 
once when she pulled a shawl over her shoulders. 

Since that time Miss Draper has gone far. If she held me then, she hypno- 
tizes me now. In the broader space of a theatre her art seems to have expanded, 
and I have seen vast audiences sitting in silent amazement as she conjured 
up her pageant of people—a French dressmaker, a distracted mother at a 
children's party in Philadelphia, a girl in a railway station on a lonely 
western prairie, a foolish little débutante, an old Jewish mother in a court of 
domestic relations, and so on, almost interminably. She has d repertoire of 
about forty monologues, every one of which she has written herself; and an 
cvening with Miss Draper is a memorable evening with a dozen characters in 
varied walks of life. She submerges her own glittering personality, hides it in 
these others of her brain and heart. She brings them forth, living mortals, and 
we see their shabbiness or their splendor, their frayed gentility or their pathetic 
loneliness. Sometimes she uses a table or a chair as an accessory; but if she is 
rried hour in the life of a telephone girl, there is no visible 
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Sadie Greenman 


Anna Abrahams 
80 to the West, and thie revealing a ha € lt) vepho 3 
nmym ret —only a gesture to indicate the listening or loquacious operator. for two years I kept them ... no, sir, .. . no, sir, 
ave to go to Jewish Home “ sites wilt ig epee sheds it? One cannot say. And I doubt if she herself could tell never... no, sir!,..I can’t talk, Judge, 
hae sir, I don’t like this man. Well—he don’t us. Her tears and her laughter follow each other with the sharpness which and makeyousee . . . you think I’m terrible self- 
Aes reg’ lar, Yes, sir, he drinks, He makeabad Dickens employed to draw them forth on the printed page. Her transitions ish and ungrateful ... but don’t make me 
chick ; dre so rapid that one cannot follow them. Her brain is always. just ahead of — stay! They’re different, that’s all, they can’t 
me i ain't got no heart! We have a nice home yours and mine; she gives only the high-lights of the being she is impersonat- understand. I want to get out of this—I want 
I cout rants to go away and leave us. I did ali ing—yet there he or she stands, an entity, a living creature of flesh and blood. my own— ; 
mis d for her. I give her ag fine education, sent It is the quintessence of art which se ag genius. Indeed, I think it is Wednesday? And you’ll tell me then? All right, 
fic 0 business college after the public school, and genius. There seems no other word to ibe that vivid, electric flame which I'll wait. Come on now, Mama. “Oh, Gramma, 
W she wants to leave us, , illumines any room in which Ruth Draper stands. do stop! Comeon!......,\Judgel = ~* )¢ 
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“Yes, 
This is 
Walter’ 


ES, this is Walter.” 
That’s the way Governor 
Pierce of Oregon invari- 
ably answers his tele- 
phone. He doesn’t do it 
because he is, as a cowpuncher in his 
waiting-room described him to me, “‘a 
clever old stiff.” He does it because 
the eight hundred thousand people in 
the State of Oregon know him by his 
first name. 

Governor Hart of Washington, in 
describing his friend Pierce, had warned 
me of Walter’s neighborly ways, so I was prepared. 

‘When President Harding was up here,” said Hart, 
“T had the pleasure of accompanying the presidential 
party on a ride over the mountains. But I never think of 
it as the trip I took with the President. I call it the trip I 
took with Walter. Most everyb we met along the 
road came up and spoke to him. And, if they didn’t know 


him well enough to call him ‘Walter,’ the chances were 


that they’d been to school to him.” 

Walter M. Pierce came to Oregon forty years ago—a 
laborer in charge of a mule team. He didn’t have much 
success with mules, and tried his hand with oxen. He 
fared even worse. Then, the man who owned the mule- 
and-ox business came along and said: “I’ve tried you at 
mules and I’ve tried you at oxen. What in the name of 
heaven can you do?” Walter thought a moment, and 
answered: “I can add.” Whereupon the boss promoted 
him to the position of bookkeeper! 

Walter stuck to his books—ledger books and others— 
until, as he expressed it, he ‘“‘was able to teach school, 
dance with the schoolma’ams, and pass a very pleasant 
winter.” Then he went to law school, and got himself 
admitted to the bar. But, curiously enough, his ambition 
led him back to livestock. And now he is the biggest 
cattle farmer in eastern Oregon, with two thousand acres 
of farm land, four thousand acres of pasture, and “the 
finest herd of white faces you ever saw.” 

He's a “clever old stiff” in other ways. One of his 
favorite campaign stunts is to come into town Just before 
his opponent is due to speak. After telling a few stories, 


and getting the crowd in a “Walter” mood, he takes up 


the chief issue before the people, and says something like 
this: 
“Now, you're just a lot of poor boob farmers like 


Governor Pierce is one of the biggest farmers in 
eastern Oregon, owning six thousand acres of farm 
and pasture. land and a splendid herd of cattle 
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Governor Pierce in the characteristically gubernatorial act of unveiling a memortal 


myself. You can’t expect to understand this question 

any more than I do. And I wouldn’t think of trying to 

tell you how to vote on it. But Professor So-and-s0’s 

coming up here Friday night’’—naming, of course, his 

political opponent—“and he’ll tell you just how you 
vote.” 

A certain portion of the audience understands that 
Walter is spoofing, and is pleased to be in on the joke. 
The rest make up their minds then and there that they 
won’t be told how to vote by any professor in the world. 
And, by the time the Governor gets through talking to 
them with the famous “ Walter weep” in his voice, they’re 
dead sure that “we poor boob farmers” must stick to- 
gether until the last,cow comes home. 


WALTER PIERCE is also clever in the way he runs his 
office. Like most Governors, he sees everybody who 
sends in his card; but he sees three individuals without any 
such formality. He calls these three men his Deputy 
Governors. They are neither elected to this office nor 
officially appointed. They are the ‘‘State House men” 
of the three big Portland papers. None of these journals 
is editorially enthusiastic in support of the Governor. 
Pierce is not a Portland man. He is the first Governor 
from eastern Oregon. And he belongs to the party that 
is in the minority in the State. For all these reasons, the 
great Portland papers are exceedingly skeptical. But 
their three representatives, who cover the Capitol, walk 
in on Governor Pierce at all hours and under all circum- 
stances. He does nothing in his office that they can’t and 
don’t know; and they know very little of what’s going on 
outside his office that they don’t tell him. He has 
established with these three newspaper men a fact- 
swapping basis which is more like the old Roosevelt 
régime than anything I have seen in any other State 
Capitol. 

While I was with him, one of the Deputy Governors 

stuck his head into the room. 

““What’s new?”’ he said. 

‘Nothing much,” answered the Governor, after he had 
called in the reporter and introduced him to everybody 
under his title of Deputy; ‘I’ve appointed a couple of 
medical examiners: one regular—and one for the small- 
pill fellows.” 

In return, the Deputy told the Governor of a mistake 
of seven hundred votes that had just been discovered in 
a primary recount. And then the group in the Governor’s 
office went back to its business: which happened to be 

whether or not a human being should die on the 
gallows! 

The Governor’s secretary is a woman—the second 

one I have found in my round-the-capitols trip. She 

is a very efficient person, to whom the Governor 
doesn’t have to dictate commas and periods. Walter 
tells her in a few words what he wants to say: and 
five minutes later, he signs the finished product— 
often without reading it. 

Most of the Governor’s appointees seem to be from 
eastern Oregon. In fact, there isa saying around the 
Capitol that if “‘you’ve never lived in Union or 

Umatilla Counties, you haven’t got a chance with 
Walter.” But I am convinced that this policy of the 
Governor’s is in no sense parochial favoritism: it is 
part of his desire to keep directly under his own eyes all 
the work of his administration. When I was in Salem 
the hoof-and-mouth disease was creeping up the Cali- 
fornia coast to the Oregon line; and the man in active 
charge of the fight against this pest was a young veterinary 
from the Governor’s home section. I commented on the 
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obvious neighborliness of the official 
family. ‘‘Doc’s eligible any way you 
look at it,” laughed the Governor, 
when he introduced the young man. 
‘‘He knows cows—and he comes from 
Union County!” 

‘“‘Doc” had just returned from the 
border, and was reporting to the Gov- 
ernor the conditions of the blockade 
which the State was enforcing against 
tourists hailing from California. His 
photographs of whole herds of cattle. 
doomed to be killed in the effort tc 
stop the spread of the disease, move: 
Walter’s cow-loving eyes almost to 
tears. But the Governor got a giggl 
out of some of the other photographs: 
one automobile banner which pro- 
claimed that the tourists had come 
from “the land of sunshine and sheep- 
dirt;”? and another which bore the 
slogan, ‘Yes, we have no fruit or 

_ blankets.” 

Walter was especially amused at the 
activities of the federal agents who 
were trying desperately to wrest con- 

trol of the situation from the State authorities. These 
red-tape experts from Washington were busy with printed 
information blanks, which each of the blockaded tourists 
were forced to fill out in great detail. Question number 
19 was ‘“‘ Where are you going?”’ And one of the tourists 
answered as truthfully as possible: “I don’t know. I’m 
going until I get a job.”’” The next day, his examination 
blank was returned to him with this comment in red ink: 
“Information unsatisfactory. You must go some- 
where.” 

““There!”’ exclaimed Walter Pierce. ‘‘Do you wonder 
that I’m against federal interference in State business. 
Long’s I’m Governor, they can talk to me. If anything's 
the matter Doc can come right in to see me, or any cow 
man or sheep man can. But if a complaint goes to 
Washington, who’ll handle it? Some bureau clerk who 
doesn’t give a hang about these people.” 

The Governor makes a strong statement like this, 
waits a moment for it to sink in, and then adds: “See 
what I mean?”’ or “‘ Do you get me, boy?”’ Walter has a 
lot of little phrases like these, which he uses not only to 
drive home his arguments, but to protect himself against 
the attacks of others. Whenever anybody gets him into 
a corner, he turns around and gays, with one of his 
roundest expressions, ‘‘That’s straight shooting, isn’t 
it?’”’ By the time he has made this remark and received 
an assurance in return, he has thought how to answer his 
visitor—or, as so often happens, the other fellow, finding 
himself momentarily diverted, fails to press his advantage. 


ALTER has a catch in his voice that moves juries to 
sudden tears. Even his own relatives cannot resist 
him. One week, last yeat; when grange night came 
around, the Governor’s Aunt Mary felt too tired and 
headachy to journey into town. 
“You'd better come,’ said one of the neighbors. 
“Walter’s goin’ to be there.” 
‘“‘Well, mebbe I will,” answered Aunt Mary, perking 
up per Publy: ‘“‘Walter’s always so hysterical when he 
speaks!”’ ' 
_ The Governor told me a story of another grange meet- 
ing in the same town, which occurred during his cam- 
paign for the Governorship. Of course Walter attended, 
prepared to address the neighbors in his most “hyster- 
ical’? manner; but he sank a good deal in his own esti- 
mation when the presiding officer of the evening inteoduced 
him as “Walter M. Pierce, our most alist tpguished 
private citizen—long may he remain such!” ; 
A year later, when Walter was in the middle of a big 
fight at the Capitol, in which [CONTINUED ON PAGE 88] 


ITH these two articleg,the charac- 
ter studies of American Governors 
which Mr. Collins has made for the 
CoMPANION come to an end. In all, six- 
teen of these informal portraits have a[r 
peared in the series, dealing with Smith 
of New York and Pinchot of Pennsy!- 
vania; Baxter of Maine and Donahey © 
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With the Governors 


Series by FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


Charley Templeton— 
Undergraduate 


N THE main door of the Capitol at Hartford 
is a brass plate, the like of which I have 
never seen on any government spent 
anywhere. The plate contains one word. 
And the word begins with “P.” But it is 

not “Pull.” It’s “PUSH.” 

I suspect that it was Charley Templeton who reversed 
the hinges on that State House door. He’s in the hard- 
ware business and is more or less of an expert on hinges, 
brass plates, and PUSH. When Charley dies—right now 
he’s very much alive—I hope the State of Connecticut 
will nail that plate to the door of his mausoleum. For 
PUSH is the heraldic device, the college yell, the true pre- 
sumptive epitaph of the present Governor of Connecti- 
cut. 

“T have the reputation,” he told me, proudly, “of 
beginning my day’s work earlier than any other man in 
Waterbury. I’m usually down at the warehouse two 
hours before the store opens. I find I can accomplish 
more between the hours of six-thirty and eight-thirty in 
the morning than I can in all the rest of the day. My mind 
ls active and my body full of energy; and I am able to do 
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a4 Immense amount of work. 

“Six-thirty,”” I ventured, ‘‘is a little too 
early for me.” 

“It is for most people,’”’ laughed the 
Governor, “but it isn’t early enough for me.”’ 

We were sitting in the bare little back 
room of ‘‘Templeton’s.” Through the open 
door, I could see the busy counter, where 
chauffeurs, truck drivers, and owners of 
strayward cars were clamoring for their 
accessories. Templeton could see them, too. 
And I'll wager he knew just what they 
bought and just what they paid, to the last 
holt and the last penny. On a slate, in front 
of him, in great, scrawly characters—like 
those we used to make on our slates at 
school—were the figures of yesterday’s sales 
by counters and departments, by charge 
customers and cash. 


THE Governor considers “Charles A. 
Templeton, Incorporated ”’ one of the few 
outstanding justifications for creation. He’d 
rather have a store in Waterbury than a 
niche in Westminster Abbey. 

1 know what every clerk is doing,” he 
a afver he had explained the figures on 
ae slate, ‘and I sign every letter and every 

Yee 

“Not while you are Governor?” 
Templeton laughed. “A friend of mine 
asked me that same thing. ‘Charley,’ he 
said, “I don’t see how you have time to run your business 
oh play politics at the same time.’ And I told him: ‘If I 
oe half as much time playing politics as you spend 
b Vey golf, I wouldn’t have time!’” 
ie : matter of fact the chief effect of the Governorship 
oe arles A. Templeton, Incorporated, is to make the 
Hes watchman open up a little earlier, and lock upa 
fro ne ater. By advancing his arrival at the warehouse 
ae 8ix-thirty to six, the Governor is able to put in his 
bi omary two hours of uninterrupted toil, jump into the 

& automobile which the State affords him, race over the 
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Wn: Preus of Minnesota and Blaine of 
Mora: ee Nestos of North Dakota and 
ind Rirche. nest Virginia; Neff of Texas 
ington ote Maryland; Hart of Wash- 
Goch i acne of | California; 
eats as Michigan and Silzer of New 
sty; and, in this number, Pierce of 

“g0n and Templeton of Connecticut. 


mountain from Waterbury to 
Hartford—and get to the State 


House, before that business opens 
for that day. In Hartford, he devotes the equivalent of a 


“Set golfing day to running the State of Connecticut, and 
urries straightway back to the hardware business. Then, 
he eats supper, attends lodge meeting. and reads the 


Bible. 


% URING my whole life,” he told me, "I have always 
found a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction in read- 
ing the scriptures. And thestudy of the political history of 
this and other countries has also filled in for me many 
spare moments. I cannot too highly recommend daily, 
systematic reading after the day’s work. I’ve known 
many a man who has secured a mental training from this 
habit equal to that afforded by a full college course.”’ 
Templeton is a dynamo—and is shaped rather like 
one. If he had Aah the attention to golf that he has to 
politics, he might not have done so much for his fellow 
citizens, but he would have done considerably more for 
his waistband. But these circumstantial details do not 


worry him. He is one of those great, generous-hearted 
little fellows who doesn’t care how much cloth the tailor 
puts into his clothes. a 

“See the picture on the wall,” he said, pointing to the 
slim figure of a young man in running togs, “that’s the 
way I looked when I established the State record of 
ten and two-fifths seconds.” 

The Governor gazed at the almost perfect proportions 
of the youthful athlete as proudly as if he had started in 
his present shape and reversed the process! 

“T can’t run the hundred in ten flat, nowadays,” he 
confessed, ‘‘but I am not dead yet. The other day the 
boys out at the encampment were playing volley ball, and 
they asked me to play. I guess they were surprised when 
I said ‘Yes.’ Then they asked me whether I wanted to 
play with the officers or the men. Of course I said: ‘The 
men.’ And we beat the tripe out of the officers!” 

Templeton talks better than he looks: with more force 
and ruggedness. “His pictures don’t do him Justice,” an 
admirer confided to me. ‘“He’s much homelier than they 
are.” I knew what he meant. Charley Templeton’s 
homeliness is the attractive kind, in which there remains 
something of the original meaning of the word “‘homely. 
“His heels,” according to one orator, “still bear the 
bruises of Litchtield County.” I don’t know about the 
heels. I didn’t see them, except when they were encased 
in stout shoes; but his face and his plump figure retain 
the hallmarks of Yankiest New England. He moves 
quickly, more like a badger than a gazelle; talks quickly 
(with only the slightest tendency toward lay reading): 
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Governor Templeton and members of his staff in “‘parade’’ clothes 


and if he has a subject that he knows, like building up a 
hardware business, he thinks quickly and to some 


account. 

Here, for instance, is what he thinks and says about 
Charles A. Templeton: “To begin with,” he reminisced, 
“the Templetons came to New England from the north 
of Ireland in 1639. They were of Scotch-Irish stock and 
were hard-working, progressive people. On my mother’s 
side, the Middlebrooks family came over here in 1636, 
and were among the earliest settlers of New England. 
They were a sound, stable family, always ready to do their 
part in the work of the church and the community. 

‘“‘My father, Theodore Templeton, enlisted in the 
Union Army at the of seventeen and served through- 
out the war. After the close of the war, he returned to 
Connecticut and married Ella Middlebrooks and settled 
down on a small farm. My father was a very hard- 
working man and my mother was an extremely hard- 
working woman filled with ambition to give her children 
an education and a fair start in life. 

‘“‘T was one of five children, born in Sharon, 
Connecticut. During my early boyhood J 
did all the usual things done by boys on a 
New England farm. While still young I 
removed to Winsted, Connecticut, and 
worked in the factory of the Gilbert Clock 
Company for very small wages. My work 
was that of a messenger boy and general 
factotum. As I was bul seven years of age, I 
was employed merely in running errands and 
doing such things as a boy of that might 
do. I shortly afterwards removed to Thomas- 
ton, Connecticut, where I was employed by 
the Seth Thomas Clock Company, first as an 
errand boy, and later in the tool room, and 
still Jater in the machine room. While em- 
ployed by that company, I lost two fingers in 
a mechanical operation. In the meantime, I 
managed to get a little schooling, and at the 
age of fourteen, I left the factory and went to 
Plymouth, Connecticut, where I worked in a 
general store, and incidentally attended 
school and also served as Assistant Post- 


master.”’ 


HE Governor’s phrase, “very small 

wages,” scarcely does justice to his pecuni- 
ary situation at the time. As a seven-year-old 
errand boy, doing “such things as a boy of 
that age might do,”’ the future Chief Execu- 
tive of the State of Connecticut worked for 
twenty-five cents a day. “It sounded big by the week,” 
he told me; but even in those days, it couldn’t have felt 
very big in the stomach. However, by sticking to that 
and later jobs until he reached the headship of a distin- 
guished commonwealth, Charley Templeton has lived 
once more the great American epic. 

After several years of working for the general store- 
keeper and for Uncle Sam, the boy “removed” again— 
this time to Plainville, Connecticut, where he earned his 
board and tuition in an Episcopal school by acting as 
cook in the home of the clergymen who ran it. Summers, 
of course, he hustled for a more remunerative job, and it 
was in search of some such temporary employment that 
he found himself one July day in the thriving city of 
Waterbury. 

He intended to enter Yale in the fall; and, in due time, 
to enter the ministry of the Episcopal Church. Instead, 
he took a job in a hardware store on Waterbury’s main 
street—and as boy and man, as clerk and proprietor, he 
has been there ever since. As he himself explains it, “the 
temptation to business lured me from the path I had 
planned.” The specitic temptation which made him a 
hardware man instead of an Episcopal clergyman, was 
the promise of fifteen hundred a year for three years. 

I don’t know how many times fifteen hundred dollars 
the Governor makes each twelvemonth out of his million- 
dollar business; but I do know that he is still the same 
hard-working, pushing hardware salesman, who carved 
that three years’ guarantee out of the hard-headed New 
England merchant. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 90] 
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a Hollywood rooming-house, a gray-haired woman 
remodels dresses for girls and women who play 
' small parts in motion pictures. 
Six years ago, she was a successful teacher of 
- English in the high school of a growing Colorado 
city. With her father, she owned a comfortable home. 
Then one day she read the alluring advertisement of a 
correspondence course in photoplay writing. With high 
hopes she enrolled. 
_ At the end of a year she had nothing to show for the 
time and money expended except a pile of rejected 
scenarios and a file of flattering letters from the 


stories written by its students would be produced by the 
“school” in its own studio! This was a fine story and 
the publicity agents made great capital out of the “sold” 
stories of the school’s “graduates.” _ 

The plan is not so elaborate as it at first appears. 
Stage room is hired in some studio already built, and 
the additional tuition fees gained through this form 
of advertising go far toward defraying the cost of produc- 
tion. The company. using this idea loses no money; in 
fuct it is reputed to have cleaned up more than a million 
dollars in the past few years. 

This sounds interesting and reassuring. Three 


clever correspondents at the “school” in Los [7 


Angeles. That summer, she journeyed to Holly- 
wood, to absorb atmosphere, as she expressed it. | 
She found that ambitious students of scenario j 
writing are not welcome visitors in studios. At 
the opulent offices of the ‘‘school’’ she was con- | 
soled by the explanation that the scenario editors i 
employed by the big producing companies were 
jealous of newcomers in the field, particularly those 
trained in a first-class school. i 
The director of the “school” then advised her to 
study with a certain private teacher who was al- 
leged to have great influence with the producers. 
Naturally he did not mention that he would be paid 
a handsome commission by the private instructor. 


A Mess of Pottage 


GHEE spent a happy summer in Hollywood, taking 
daily lessons from her new teacher, meeting a 
few unimportant persons employed in the smaller 
studios, attending dances and charity affairs pat- 
ronized by the big screen stars. ; 
Thrilled with the glamour of this vacation, she 
returned to her classroom more determined than: 
ever to succeed as a scenario writer. The next ; 
spring her father died, and she decided to move to; 
Hollywood. Teaching had become irksome. The j 
simple interests of her neighbors bored her. 
LL 
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At the end of the school year, she sold her home 
and resigned her position, against the warnings of 
her family lawyer, who reminded her that in two 
years she could retire and draw a pension from the 
school fund. She could not wait two years to adopt 
definitely her new career. No one could succeed in 
scenario writing except by concentrating on it to 
the exclusion of everything else. — _ 

Arriving in Los Angeles in this spirit, she found her 
former friends at the ‘‘school”’ strange uninterested and 
unresponsive. She had swallowed all the bait they could 
offer. They were catching fresh fish. 

The rest is quickly told. After vainly trying to secure 
the humblest sort of position in any of the studios, this 
woman realized that her knowledge of English, of history, 
of drama, counted for nothing among the scenario editors. 

Like hundreds of typists, clerical workers, and 
salespeople who had been lured to the great 
center, she realized that every avenue of work, every 
profession was overcrowded. Too proud to return home 
and admit defeat, too old to apply for a position in the 
California schools, too near the end of her resources to 
remain idle, and completely disillusioned, she turned to a 
prosaic and forgotten talent of her youth, making over 
frocks. 

Sad as you may deem her fate, she really got off easily. 
I have on my desk a letter from another victim of this 
same ‘“‘school.’”’ She induced her husband to resign a 
small-salaried but absolutely safe position and go with 
her and her children to Hollywood where she could realize 
the dream pictured by the prospectus sent out by the 


- “gehool” in which she had enrolled. To-day they run a 


cheap boarding-house for the cheapest type of film actors. 

These incidents are typical results of what was once 
the most popular and profitable method of flimflamming 
devotees of the silver screen—the “school”’ or correspon- 
dence course in scenario writing. For many years a 
steady stream of easy money rolled into the coffers of 
these institutions from every state of the union, but 
gradually the vigilance of postal authorities and ex- 
posures by reputable magazines and newspapers drove 
most of the schools to cover. 

For those who think that there is always a chance for 
the amateur writer with original plots for photoplays, let 
us first discuss changing conditions in the scenario de- 
partments of producing firms. 

Seven or eight years ago there wus a possibility of a new 
writer's scenario being accepted and produced. Perhaps 
one out of fifty manuscripts submitted to a producing 
firm stood a chance of being bought. For one thing the 
output of the studios was jareer in those days, the an- 
nual production of pictures running up almost to five 
thousand a year, of which probably seventy-five per cent 
were made from stories written directly for screen pres- 
entation. The ‘free lance’”’ had a chance then, and there 
was some slight justification for the advertisements— 
‘‘Big Money Paid for Motion Picture Stories’’-—which 
appeared in magazines and newspapers. Anyone with a 
vivid imagination might sell a story, even if they could 


PES WINTHROP SARGENT as “‘Chicot, ” vaudeville 

critic of The Moming Telegraph, criticized the first 

motion picture offered in a theatre. This was at 
Keith’s Union Square Theater in 1896, and at that mo- 
ment he became a film fan. 

In 1909, he went to the Film Index, as film critic, then 
became publicity representative for the Vitagraph Com- 
pany. At the end of this year, he joined the staff of the 
Lubin Company in Philadelphia, taking the post of scenario 
editor. It is believed that he was the first scenario editor 
in the business. During the next few years he wrote five 
hundred or more one-reel scenarios, mostly comedy or 
comedy drama. The big feature was then unknown. 

He also wrote ‘“‘Technique of the Photoplay,” which 
ranks as the foremost authority on photoplay writing. 

In 1911, he joined the editorial staff of “The Moving 
Picture World,” with which publication he is still identified. 

Mr. Sargent is thoroughly familiar with the history of the 
industry, and knows personally not only all the big stars 
and their managers, but many picture-theatre managers. 
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not write flawless English. Ideas were needed, and pro- 
ducers paid for ideas, turning the crude plots over to their 
clever “continuity writers” to be whipped into shape, 


Less Than a Thousand Stories a Year 


IN Ge so to-day. The output has been cut down until 
less than a thousand stories are filmed a year, not 
counting comedies, travel and news pictures, and other 
non-fiction films. Of the one thousand stories filmed 
this year, nine hundred will be adaptations of plays, 
novels, or short stories previously published. Of the re- 
maining one hundred stories, at least ninety will be 
written by writers already established in the film in- 
dustry. This leaves just ten orig nal screen stories by 
new writers which will see the Kleig lights! 

Last fall William De Mille, speaking before the Cinema 
Composers, a society formed of the photoplay students 
of Columbia University, was asked point-blank if there 
were any chance for the free Jance to sell a story to any 
studio. He admitted that there was practically none, ex- 
plaining that the staff writers in the regular employ of the 
producing companies would write most of the scenarios, 
and that occasionally a story would be bought from some 
writer who had previously sold one or more successful 
picture-stories. These writers, whose work has been 
tried and not found wanting in the past, naturally have 
first consideration from the producers. 

‘“‘But a free lance can try?” persisted one inquirer. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. De Mille, but he added 
softly, “God help him.” 

The manager of your home theatre has a lot to do with 
the fact that you cannot sell your scenarios to producing 
firms. He knows that he can get more people into his 
theatre to see a film version (or sometimes perversion) 
of a widely read novel or of a much-advertised stage 
play than will come to see the finest screen story ever 
told. The well-known novel or play will require little 
advertising on his part, because the public has already 
become familiar with the name. 

The first to suffer from this craze for films made from 
books and plays were the men and women who had made 
some reputation for writing directly to the screen, and who 
sold scenarios larly or occasionally to the producers 
in California. Then news of this change reached aspiring 
screen authors who were studying with correspondence 
schools, or private teachers taking special courses. En- 
rollments dropped off. ‘Schools’ melted out of exist- 
ence. The few that remained cast about for fresh bait 
with which to catch the wary. Thus was evolved the big 
idea of combining production and instructions. The best 
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pictures were produced and shown on certain 
program:. They represented about one thirtieth 
of one per cent of the “‘students”’ secured by the 
vague promises of a ‘“‘production.”’ Three won. 
Several thousand had absolutely no chance to win. 
The percentage is startling and significant. 


i When the Law Steps In 


You may ask why the law does not stepin. It 
i does, wherever possible. There is no more 
alert governmental force than the post office in- 
spectors. They watch vigilantly for transgressions 
which will make prosecutions possible, but man- 
agers of the schools know enough to keep just 
inside the law. 

As an example, one school in New York was 
watched by the New York inspectors, until com- 
plaints piled up into a docket six inches thick. 
The complainants ranged all the way from a house 
servant in Plainfield, New Jersey, to a youth in a 
Pennsylvania town who complained that his 
mother, a washwoman, was spending all her earn- 
ings for tuition. 

The inspectors were powerless to act. The man 
advertised that he taught photoplay writing. He 
did. He advertised that large sums were being 
paid for plays. They were. Then one day he 
advertised that certain editors had asked for the 
work of his students. Telephone inquiry revealed 
that they had not done so. Two days later he was 
a fugitive from justice. He had jumped his bail. 

As the popularity of the schools and courses in 
scenario writing waned, the tricksters who prosper 
on the credulity of film fans worked up a new and 
very successful method of separating them from 
their money. This is the school of camera acting. 
Here was a proposition baited with romance. 

For reasons of their own, producers were sending out 
stories of big salaries paid to stars who had sprung into 
prominence practically overnight. Miss Long-Lashes, 
discovered turning flap-cakes in a white-front lunch room, 
was now drawing three thousand dollars a week as the 
heroine of the Supremely-Risqué Pictures Corporation. 
Miss Slim-Silhouette, found in a dressmaking shop by the 
wife of Mr. Wiseman, president of the Rich-Quick Com- 
pany, was earning two thousand five hundred dollars per 
week in the new film sensation ‘‘Loved and Lost.” And 
the new leading man of ‘Tennessee Hills’? had been 
found in a mountain school, where he was learning his 
ABC’s at twenty-one. 

Neither occupation, education, social standing, or 
geographical location, would count against you if you 
were “photographable” and ‘camera wise.” And the 
only way to test your abilities was to take a course in 
film acting, by mail if you could not leave home. With 
the aid of carefully worked out lessons and your mirror, 
it was just no trick at all. A few dollars for lessons, a 


sei to Hollywood—and at least a thousand dollars a 
week. 


Acting Cannot Be Taught by Correspondence 


Mes? of these schools are fakes, pure and simple. 
Acting cannot be taught through correspondence, 
and in the large city schools to which pupils flock, the 
instructor, who usually calls himself ‘professor,’ knows 
little or nothing about acting. He talks about “camera 
lines,” and uses the jargon he has picked up from the 
film magazines or perhaps from an occasional job as extra. 
Usually these “schools” do not remain long at one ad- 
dress, for two reasons: It is easier to move than to face 
disappointed pupils; and it is sometimes necessary © 
move in order to avoid the police. An assistant district 
attorney of New York County recently made the state 
ment that from fifty to one hundred schools of screen 
acting ure operating in his district most of the time, and 
that he could bring criminal proceedings against the 
instructors in many of them if he could persuade thelr 
victims, mostly very young girls, to appear In. court. 
No young girl should go to one of these ‘‘schools” unless 
attended by an older person. No mother who reads this 
article should permit her daughter even to call at the 
school in answer to the alluring advertisement or to inter- 
view the ‘‘instructor” unless she is properly chaperoned. 
Aside from the moral and physical dangers involved, 
no confidence can be placed in any school of screen acting. 
Its diploma antagonizes a [CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 
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Once at 
PlumaGogg’'s 


By LUCIAN CARY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
H. J. MOWAT 


N ONE of the cross streets that connect Lexington 
| Avenue with Third Avenue, far north of Greenwich 
. Village and far south of the plutocratic studios of 
West Fifty-seventh Street, there stand side by side 
three brownstone houses, as nearly alike as may be. 

he curtains in the front windows are of white dotted 
Swiss, the bell-pulls are of silver, and the doors are of 
mahogany. Within there are parquet floors and elaborate 
mouldings and white marble mantels with deep grates. 
They belong to the Seventies, these houses, and they are 
innocent of steam heat. The little hot-air furnace in each 
basement was meant to warm the halls above. Perhaps 


it did when it was new. 
The first house, as you leave Lexington Avenue, carries 


a small brass plate: 


Miss PLUMA GoGG 
Studios to Let 


Twenty or thirty commercial artists, designers, and illus- 
trators live in the three houses. The place is known to 
every art editor in New York. And many is the story 
that begins, ‘Once at Pluma Gogg’s—” 


AT THE moment Arthur Folsom had the third-floor 
{ 4 back in the first house, the house that Pluma Gogg 
lives in herself. It was noon. Arthur was still in bed. 
He was not ill; he was not lazy; and he. had not been up 
late the night before. He was staying in bed on a theory; 
indeed, on two theories. The first theory was that he 
could keep warm in bed. The second theory was that as 
long as he stayed in bed he did not need to eat. 

Near the head of Arthur’s couch—it was a couch and 
not a regular bed with a headboard and footboard— 
stood a kitchen chair. His trousers, neatly folded, lay 
over the back of the chair as on a coat hanger; and on the 
seat of the chair rested the small belongings that Mr. 
Folsom had taken out of his pockets, following an old 
habit, before he folded the trousers. There was @ watch, 
of the sort that used to cost a dollar; and a dime and 
seven pennies; and a paper of matches; and a single 
cigarette, slightly bent; and a large clasp knife of the kind 
that sailors carry. 

The chair thus laden held not only all Arthur Folsom’s 
cash but nearly all his negotiable roperty. 

e large room—with its high ceiling, its elaborate 
mouldings, its long windows, its patterned floor in oak 
bordered with walnut—had the elegance of an older day. 
And it was comfortably furnished. The trouble was that 
so few of the things in the room were of any immediate 
practical use to Arthur Folsom. The gas-fired hot-water 
radiator between the windows would have heated the 
room, but there was a padlock on the meter in the closet 
vaueh the gas company would not remove until the old 

ill was paid and ten dollars deposited against the future. 

he drawing table was a good one, and an iron standard 
with a two-hundred-and-fifty-watt bulb such as commer- 
a artists use stood beside it, but there wasn’t a single 
sheet of drawing Paper in the place. The chest of drawers 
was a handsome piece, but it was empty; Mr. Folsom’s 
other shirt was at the laundry and bound to remain there 
until he had twenty cents with which to get it out. _ 

There were, however, two tablespoonfuls of pulverized 
coffee in the tin on the mantel; and three thin round bis- 
Cults, soda crackers of a slightly sweetened variety, re- 
mained in the pasteboard package beside the tin; and the 
Copper tea-kettle contained a pint of water, and the lamp 
underneath perhaps enough fuel to bring it to a boil. 
th t was of these last, these happier things, that Arthur 
ought when he sighed and awoke for the fifth or sixth 
ne and looked at the watch on the chair seat. It was 
Ouse. He couldn’t put off the crackers and coffee any 
ee Furthermore it was no use trying to keep warm 


Arthur stretched himself and leaped out on the cold 

floor. He struck a match and lit the lamp under the tea- 
kettle. Then he remembered. 
In spite of himself he glanced toward the crack at the 
bottom of the door. He turned his head quickly but not 
quickly enough to prevent himself from seeing that there 
was a letter, or at least a slip of paper, under the door. — 

Wedgmore had warned him that if he didn’t pay his 
rent on the first of the month Miss Gogg would say 
nothing. But on the morning of the tenth there would 
be a large square envelope under his door. In the en- 
velope there would be a card from Miss Gogg warning him 
that his rent was overdue. If he did not then pay his rent 
Miss Gogg would say nothing. But on the morning of 
the fifteenth there would be another large square enve- 
lope under his door. The second envelope would con- 
tain a peremptory demand that he pay up or leave before 


ight. 
nigh What’s more,” Wedgmore had finished, ‘‘she means 
exactly what she says—she never gives more than fifteen 
days’ grace.”’ 

O FAR it had been exactly as Wedgmore had promised. 
S There had been a large square envelope under his door 
when he awoke on the morning of the tenth. And to-day 

the fifteenth. 
bier Cr Folsom dressed, made his coffee, and ate the 
three crackers while he drank the first cup. He occupied 
himself with making a story out of this, his last breakfast 
in Miss Gogg’s third-floor back, and telling it in fantasy 
as he would tell it in years to come—when he was well- 
known and successful and had many friends. __ 

For the hundredth time he went round the circle of his 
situation. He had no friends in New York; no friends 
nearer than Chicago; and no friends anywhere who had 
money to spare. He might have made friends in the six 
weeks he had been in New York. But he hadn’t. Nobody 
knew who he was or anything about him—except Miss 
Gogg. She knew that he owed her forty dollars. He 
had a speaking acquaintance with two of the other ten- 
ants in the house—with Joe Dorrance, the illustrator, who 
had the floor below, and with the girl who had the front 
room on his floor. Her name was Ann Brown. She was 
a fashion artist. She always smiled pleasantly and said, 
“How do you do, Mr. Folsom?” when they met in the 


Date could undoubtedly borrow a dollar from Dorrance. 
Indeed, if he told Dorrance his story, Dorrance might go 
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*<Tt's none of my business—but what are you going to do with that two hundred dollars?” 


farther. But he didn’t intend to tell Dorrance a hard- 
luck story. He would never tell anybody his story until 
it had become an amusing memory. And even if he could 
borrow money—how could he pay it back? By getting a 
job as a stevedore on the docks, or as a subway guard, or 
as a clerk ina store? He couldn’t get a job asa clerk ina 
store. His clothes were too shabby. But whatever he 
did he had better do it and owe Dorrance nothing. 

He laughed at his own virtue and walked over to the 
door and picked up the large square envelope containing 
his order to pay forty dollars or leave before night. It 
wasn’t virtue that prevented him from cadging. It was 
skepticism. He didn’t believe he could hornswoggle 
Dorrance into giving him enough money so he could go 
on painting—even for a week. And that was the only 
reason he wouldn’t try to borrow. If he thought he could 
borrow enough he would. He would steal in order to go 
on painting. He turned the envelope over. 

It wasn’t addressed in Miss Gogg’s fine Victorian hand. 
It had been addressed with a typewriter. And the name 
embossed in the upper left-hand corner was: Carlson and 
Stein, Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Arthur tore open the envelope. It contained a pale 
blue slip of paper with serrated edges—a check for two 
hundred dollars—and a brief note informing him that 
Carlson and Stein had sold his old picture of the Chicago 
River for two hundred and fifty dollars. They took 
pleasure in forwarding him the amount, less their com- 


mission of twenty per cent. 


HE COULD pay two months’ rent. He would have a 
place to work in and sleep in for at least six weeks— 
till the first of March. He could pay the gas bill and make 
a deposit of ten dollars and get the radiator going. He 
could buy paints and canvases and drawing paper. He 
could buy that book on clipper ships that he had found in 
the second-hand shop in Lexington Avenue. He could 
do anything he wanted to—he could paint his head off— 
for six weeks! 

He ran down-stairs and knocked at Miss Gogg’s door. 
A maid answered. Miss Gogg wasn’t in. She had gone to 
Philadelphia on Monday. She wouldn't be back before 
dinner-time. 

Arthur went slowly back up-stairs. So that was why 
there had been no envelope from Miss Gogg. He knocked 
on Dorrance’s door. Dorrance would help him cash the 
check. But there was no answer. He banged on the 


door. But Dorrance was out. 


- ee we ee 
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At a quarter of three, Dorrance was still out. Didn’t 
banks close at three o’clock? If he didn’t cash the check 
before closing time he couldn’t cash it at all until to- 
morrow. He might have to go hungry until the banks 
opened in the morning. Arthur decided to put his case to 
Miss Brown. He knocked on her door. He heard her 
say, ‘‘Comein!’”? He pushed the door open. 

She was seated at her drawing board, pencil in hand, 
under a powerful lamp. Her face, framed in a cloud of 
curls, was piquant; her mouth was almost mocking. But 
he. eyes were friendly. As he advanced into the room he 
saw that the piquancy was partly the result of a smudge 
on the side of her small, oyu turned-up nose. She had 
a touch of the gamin. He knew by her expression, by the 
poise of her body, that she was quick on the up-take. 

‘‘What can I do for you?” she asked. 

He realized that he was standing there, staring at her, 
with the slip of pale blue paper in his hand. He looked 
down at the check. 

““Why—why,” he stammered. ‘I—I—” 

But she had already jumped up. She was putting on 
her raincoat. 

‘‘We’ll have to hurry,” she was saying. ‘‘The bank 
closes in six minutes.” 

He followed her quick steps down the hall, down the 
stairs, into the street. She led the way to a bank in 
Madison Avenue. They walked in the door just as the 
guard was closing it. He made way at Miss Brown’s 
smile. She endorsed the ch2ck at the counter, caught the 
“ve of a paying teller as he was dropping his wicket, and 
the next instant she was presenting a sheaf of twenty- 
dollar bills to Arthur. 

‘‘There,”’ she said, smiling at him. 

He wanted to thank her, to make some friendly gesture, 
and he was very much afraid of her. He felt utterly in- 


competent in the face of her manifest competence. 

“‘Won’t you come to tea with me?” he asked suddenly, 
forcing himself to look at her. 

Her face had changed. Her keen, alert look was gone. 
She was looking at him with eyes full of compassion—as 
if she were his mother. 

“What you need,” she said, ‘“‘is a regular meal. Go 


and eat. Then come and see me. I’ll give you tea and 
we'll talk.” 

She put her hand on his arm, pushed him gently out of 
the bank and into the street. | 

At the corner he looked back. She was out of sight. 
He turned off Madison Avenue toward Lexington Avenue. 
He knew she was right. He ought to eat a hot luncheon. 
But he wouldn’t. He wasn’t hungry. He would go 
down to the second-hand shop and buy that book on 
clipper ships. It cost four dollars. Miss Brown would 
think him foolish. He was glad of it. Let her. He 
wanted to be foolish. He was aman. It was a man’s 
privilege to be foolish. He would not go to tea at her 
studio and be talked to. . . . She had no right to judge 
him. She did not know the circumstances. 


A FOUR o'clock he was again piianiaan on her door. 
Her smile was so quick and warm that he smiled 
back at her. He saw, what he hadn’t noticed before, that 
a fire glowed red in the grate behind a brass fender. Miss 
Brown shoved a long willow chair toward the fire. 

“Sit down,”’ she said, ‘‘and dry your feet while I make 
the tea.”’ 

He hadn’t realized how cold and wet he was; the fire 
drew him irresistibly. He sat down in the long chair and 
put his feet on the fender. Miss Brown found a tin tea- 
kettle in the closet, filled it at the tap in the bathroom, 
set it inside the grate on the glow of coals. 

‘“‘I’ve got one more hand to draw and I’m through for 
the day,” she said, and sat down again at her board. He 
stole a glance at her. She was bent intently over her 
hoard, one eyebrow lifted in distress, her mouth grim, as 
she struggled to draw the hand. He smiled. He liked 
her better that way. 

“I’m illustrating a book,’’ she explained. ‘‘It’s the 
best chance I’ve had so far. But it’s going to take six 
weeks. ”’ 

The kettle on the coals was bubbling and hissing when 
she sighed happily and rose. He watched her quick 
movements while she put a small table, very low, in front 
of the fire, laid a cloth, brought a tray with a small copper 
kettle on a brass standard, and cups, and sugar, and 


Won't you let me show you how to live in a room Like this?’ 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


cream, and slices of lemon, and wafers. She poured the 
boiling water out of the tin teakettle into the copper 
kettle and lit the lamp under it. 

‘“Thus,’”’ she said, as she put the tin kettle away in the 
closet, ‘‘we combine speed with elegance.”’ 

She turned off the fierce light over her drawing board, 
and turned on a small lamp with a plaited shade of ivory 
silk that stood on a low console between the windows. 
The room, lighted only by the small lamp, the fire, and 
the blue flame under the copper kettle, was suddenly 
intimate. 

She sat down in a long chair like the one she had given 
him and poured tea. : 

‘You are very expert,” he said. 

‘““Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘I have to be. I love tea and I hate 
housekeeping—so I get the housekeeping part over with 
as quickly as possible.” 

e considered that statement as he sipped hot tea and 
ate a wafer. It had a whole philosophy of life in it-—a 
philosophy he had never been able to accept. But he did 
not want to quarrel with her, especially about a point on 
which he secretly believed she was right. He did not 
want to quarrel with anybody any more. The room, so 
warm, so pleasantly dim, had charmed him out of his 
anger. But he was conscious of being a little dizzy. He 
remembered that he had eaten nothing that day but the 
three crackers with black coffee. He had eaten nothing 
but that small box of crackers, seven cents’ worth of 
crackers, with black coffee, for three days. And now he 
was no longer hungry. 


Qe finished her cup of tea and leaned back luxuriously 
& 


and crossed her feet. He saw that her ankles were finely 

modeled under the smooth, fawn-colored silk. For the 
moment her quick, sure air was gone. It was as if she re- 
laxed into charm. 

“‘Now,”’ she said gravely, ‘‘won’t you forgive me—and 
tell me about yourself?”’ 

“Forgive you?” he asked, startled, and wanting to 
gain time. 

She smiled at him mischievously but tenderly. 

““Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘you know you were annoyed with 
me.” 

He sat a little sullen, unwilling to admit that she had 
read him so easily, nursing his antagonism. 

“‘I’m sorry if I was officious,’’ she said. 

“You weren’t officious.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, and sighed mournfully. 
always am.” 

He chuckled. 

“You speak,” he said, ‘‘as if you were in the habit of 
rescuing young men who can’t cash a check.” 

‘“‘Tam. And they hate me for it. Sooner or later. But 
I can’t stop. Imeantostop. ButI don’t.” She glanced 
at him quickly. ‘I know it’s none of my business—but 


“T was—I 


_. what are you going to do with that two hundred dollars?” 


He hadn’t the slightest objection to telling her that. 
No one could possibly disapprove of what he was going 
to do with that two hundred dollars. 

“I’m going to buy security with it,” he told her. ‘I’m 
going to know that I have a place to sleep and a place 
to work in and three meals a day—for two months.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘I was afraid that was what you 
would want to do.”’ 

“Don’t you think that’s what I ought to do?” 

““Of course,” she said, ‘“‘you must pay your rent. Miss 
Gogg will put you out if you don’t. But then you must 
spend the rest for a suit of clothes and an overcoat and a 
hat and shoes and a necktie and gloves.” 

““That’s absurd,” he said sharply. 

“You'll feel quite differently about it when you have 
them,” she assured him. ‘‘And when you have them I’ll 
tell you where you can get some work to do.” 

“Pm not ashamed of not being well-dressed,’’ he said 
grimly. 

She laughed. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘you aren’t ashamed of it. You're 
proud of it. You think it’s a badge of virtue. You 
think it means you count the world well Jost for art!” 


[0k a moment he was too angry to speak. She sat 
looking into the fire, her chin in her hand, as if she were 
considering some old, recurrent problem. He liked the 
straight line of her back, the shape of her curly head. He 
hated liking her. 

“You're like all women,” he said bitterly. “You 
can’t really admire anything—except success.” 

She turned her head, looked at him gravely. 

“*T believe that’s true,” she said. 

Arthur stared at her, feeling a deep, hard antagonism 
to her; and at the same time admiring her, feeling im- 
mensely drawn to her. 

“At least,” he gasped, “‘you’re honest about it.” 

She jumped up. She faced him. She was utterly ap- 
pealing. 

‘“Show me some of your work—won’t you?” 

He led the way through the hall, into his own room, 
turned on the big bulb, tilted the drawing-board, and laid 
a canvas from the pile in the corner against it. ao 

She stood in the half-dark looking at the canvas as it 
stood in the brilliant flood of light from the powerful 
lamp. It was the one thing he had painted since he had 
come on from Chicago—the roofs and sky as he saw them 
from the windows of his room. 

“Oh,” she said. He knew that she was surprised and 
pleased; that she knew he was a real painter. 

He showed her the half dozen canvases. She made no 
comment. {CONTINUED ON PAGE 78] 
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HERE is a durable bit of Harvard under- 
graduate humor which runs something like this: 
One boy says to another, “I want to go to 
Boston the worst way;’’ and the other replies, 
“Take the Bowdoin Square trolley. That’s the 
worst way.” For many years, this gem was forever re- 
curring to me whenever anyone suggested going to 
Europe on one of those little French or Italian boats that 
take the long Southern route by Gibraltar, Naples, 
Genoa, and Marseilles. It seemed the worst way—until I 


- 


took it. Now, timé permitting, I 

would go no other way. 

The small Italian boats may not 
have Turkish baths and beauty parlors 
de luxe, but they are right 
there with the good cooking 
and clean, comfortable cab- 
Ins. 

If you are searching for 
Riviera sunlight, you stay on 
the boat until you get to 
Marseilles, and work down. 
The city, itself, isn’t much: 
one of those important places, 
like Hoboken, New Jersey, 
for which little can be said 
and nothing done. But—it 
is the front door to a post- 
card paradise! 

The neighboring city of 
Toulon exists to give Amer- 
ican tourists a chance to send 
telegrams in case they forgot 
todosoat Marseilles. Toulon 
is like Marseilles as to its 
past, which looms big in the 
careers of Napoleon and 
Henry of Navarre; but it is 
quiteunlikethegreat, modern 
Seaport as to its present. 
Prosperity has passed the 
town by, and left not quaint- 
hess: Just smells. 

The train, however, has been sticking close enough to 
the Mediterranean to make this first hour’s ride out of 
Marseilles a continuing revelation to eyes as yet un- 
accustomed to vivid Riviera coloring and intensive hill- 
side gardening. 

Hyeres is the beginning—or the end—of the winter 
playground. Hyeres is not a typical Riviera town. There 
ls distinct individuality in the ruined castle on the hilltop, 
ae centuries-old buildings and highways sprawling over 
Y € steep slope. But the streets of the modern town are 
Ined with date palms and hotels for En lish-speaking 
people. English, English—everywhere English! 

Unlike the other Riviera towns, Hyeres lies about three 
miles from the Mediterranean; and, for that reason, the 
a is dryer and clearer and medicinally more desirable. 
rT Grasse there are more smells than there are in 

Oulon, only of a more desirable kind; for Grasse is the 
center of the perfume industry. 

Ra ut you may not go to Grasse—or even to historic St. 
Phael. By the time you have circled behind the 
aures Mountains your thoughts turn toward Cannes 

and Nice and Monte Carlo. 

nad en you get to Cannes, and view its broad prome- 

on d bi its shining sands, its wooded hillsides, its greenness 

ieee ueness and whiteness against the red background of 
foe the creles, you can understand the Cannesite’s scorn 
ae ee ind-swept Plains of St. Raphael. But you should 
habity és the provincial attitude of Riviera natives or 
places hurry you by the smaller and less pretentious 
hatwas For my part, I wouldn’t take the railway at all 
eaten Toulon and St. Raphael, but would use the 
such ent narr Ow-gauge which skirts the shore and visits 

- worth-while picture-towns as La Foux and St. 
tonew’.more deserted even than St. Raphael in the 

ourist rush to Cannes. 

‘tee e busses and trams between Cannes and Nice are 

Bld crowded—especially toward Nice. And once you 

Mae the big playground, you see the reason why: 

res as hundreds of second lieutenants know!—is the 

a own of Europe. A list of the carnivals and tour- 

Nig and fétes of one kind and another with which 

hs ee its winter guests would fill a small book. It 

meh he to have a good time. For one thing, Nice is 
fourth reer than the other Riviera places—the third or 
class of seest city in France—so that no nationality or 

“88s Of tourists can dominate it. Spaniards and Italians 


Nice 75 the joy-town of Europe 


The Banks of 


Monte Carlo 


The French and Italzan 
Kzvieras from Toulon 
to Tuscany 


By FREDERICK LEWIS 


See Travelchart on page 30 


and South Americans a! 
and the few Russians who 

can still make the grade—serve 
to punctuate the British Riviera 
atmosphere; and, in so large a 
town, there are enough French 
to hold up their end. 

From Nice, there are many 
cheap and excellent excursions 
to the most engaging inland 

points. In fact, if you are travel- 
ing in France for the first time, and do not speak the 
language easily, there is much to be said for staying in the 
train until you get to Nice, picking out a good comfortable 
hotel, and seeing all the French Riviera, and some of the 
Italian, in daytime trips. 

Whatever you do, don’t miss the ride through the 
valley of the river Var to the Gorges de Dalius by the 
famous Route des Alpes. Through the gorge itself, the 
road follows the lower of the two facing cliffs; and across 
the river rises a high, red, natural facade, like the wall of 
a great stone castle, to a point twelve hundred feet above 
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You hie yourself to the Casino at Monte Carlo 
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the surface of the Var. Twelve hundred feet of sheer red 
rock! And below, the bright blue river fringed by pebbles 
of silver white! There may be more beautiful spectacles _ 
in the world, but I don’t know anything like it for sixty- 
five francs or three dollars and ninety cents, the price of a 
day at Dalius. 

After the Var valley, and perhaps a day on the famous 
Corniche Drive, there is only one place in the world that 
would not be an anticlimax—and that is Monte Carlo. 
Whatever your principles are in the old home town about 
gambling and gambling places, you will hie yourself to the 
Casino at Monte Carlo just to see the wheels go round. 

The games themselves are less interesting to the 


onlooker than you might suppose: boule, which anybody 
can play; roulette, which re- 


quires even less intelligence; 
and baccarat, which abso- 
lutely forbids the use of the 
human brain. But the peo- 
ple who surround the tables, 
who hang on the turn of a 
wheel or a card, who follow 
the gambling season from 
Deauville to Aix-les-Bains to 
Monte Carlo, are interesting. 
And, if you like your human 
nature strong and well-seasoned, they are well worth a 
one-time inspection. As for the danger of taking up the 
life of a gambler, all you need to do is to look into the 
eyes of those who have lived it. The habitués of Monte 


Carlo are the game’s poorest advertisement. ; 
But, Casino or no Casino, 


Monte is worth all the post 
cards that were ever written 
about it. I have been many 
times along the Mediter- 
ranean coast from Marseilles 
to Viareggio; I 
have been thrilled 
by the brilliance of 
Nice and Cannes 


‘ 


and soothed by the jeweled softness of Rapallo; but for 
oe beauty, naked and unashamed, give me Monte 
arlo! 

Mentone is more like Cannes—flatter and hotter, near 
the sea, not so grandly rugged on the hills. 

If it weren’t for the Italian customs officers at Venti- 
miglia, you would never know where the French Riviera 
ended and the Italian began. Surely there is nothing 
about San Remo, the principal resort of the northern 
Italian coast, to distinguish it from half a dozen of the 
towns between Hyeres and Mentone. San Remo is 
beautiful, and so is Bordighera; but the real gems of the 
Italian Riviera lie below Genoa—on the Etruscan coast. 

I wish that you could come suddenly upon Rapallo, as 
I did, from the hills above the bay: circling fringe of 
gayly painted houses along a painted sea, nestling inti- 
macy of rounded shore and softly wooded hills. 

Rapallo blends into Santa Margherita and Santa 
Margherita into Portofino, making a ong curving line of 
beauty that culminates in the hidden fishing village at the 
tip of the Portofino promontory. You go from Santa 
Margherita to Portofino in a carriage. There is no rail- 
road; and an automobile would be desecration! You stop 
when you come to the end of the road. There is nothing 
before you but an old church, with a beggar woman sitting 
on the steps, and a few small dwelling houses with grape 
vines and branches of trees growing out of the stucco 
walls. To the left is a flight of stone steps that bends 
sharply and blindly at the middle. Around the abrupt 
curve, and down a steep decline, lies the hidden town: 
a public square; barefooted women weaving and mending 
nets; men loafing about, watching; children naked on the 
pavements; yellow, pink, blue, green, and red house- 
fronts; painted cornices and window frames; bird cages 
and undergarments dangling from open casements; and 
beyond, the shining white beach, the rainbow fishing 
vessels, the glorious sky-like sea! 

There is nothing, there really should be nothing—after 
Portotino—but Genoa and the boat. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Reprints of the travelcharts which have ap- 
peared in connection with previous articles in this series may be 
obtained at ten cents each. These Travelcharts include Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, France, Normandy, Switzerland, 
the Mediterranean, and the one on Monte Carlo published in this 
issue. Address Travel Editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. These Travelcharts, appearing in 
the Companion exclusively, form a complete and unique guidebook 
to these European countries. Costs, distances, hotels, sights to see, 
all are graphically set forth in brief and convenient form. 
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Where I Went 
and How Long 
I Staved 


MARSEILLES 
One night 
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La Foux 
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ST. RAPHAEL 
One night 
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Three nights 
ANTIBES 
GRASSE 


“em is ee eee 


NICE 
Ten nights 
DRrAGUIGNAN 
Da.ivus 
DIGNE 
VESUBIE 
BEAULIEU 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


CARLO 
four Nights 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 8 we ee ee oe 


MENTONE 
One Night 


San REMO 
Two nights 
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MARGHERITA 
Two Nights 


PORTOFINO 
Lwo Nights 


— eee ee ee es ee en ee ae oe ow oe oe 


GENOA 


: 


Where I Lived and| What I Found to Do 


How Much I Paid 


Hore. SpLeNDIvE 
Not up to its name—but 
has one good bed! $3.66 


for room and three meals. 


eee eee we ee a ee eS 


GranbD Hore. DE 
CosTEBELLE 
Stands in a grove of pine 
trees. $2.70 a day for ev- 

erything. 


— ee ee Om ee re oe et ee mo ye te oe + 
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Horet CONTINENTAL 
A good bed—the chief 
reason for getting out at 
St. Raphael. $2.70 for the 
night and two meals. 


ee ee a em ae ee ee 


Hote, GoOnNET 
Not the best in Cannes— 
but well situated, and me- 
dium-priced—for Cannes! 
$3.60 a day for every- 
thing. A little less if I had 


stayed five days. 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ew re ee 


Granb Hore. O’Connor 
If it doesn’t spoil your 
French holiday to spend 
it in a hotel with a Sinn 
Kein name, this is good 
and central. 


$3.00 a day—lower than the 
hotel in Cannes because of the 


a ee ee ey ge ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee eee — en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 


Grand Hore 
Well up the hill in the 
center of the town. Faces 
casino gardens. $3.50 a 
dav for good food and 
beds. 


Hote. ANGLAIS 
Advertised as a “‘re- 
nowned family hotel.” 
$35.00 a day. 


Hore DE LoNDRES 
Faces the sea. $5.00 a day. 
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Hore. VErpDI 
High up, with a view of 
the town and bay. $2.00 
a day. The low estate of 
the lira cuts expenses in 
Italy. 10% added to bill 


to cover tips. 


Gp. Horet MIrRAMARE 
Boating and bathing off 
the front veranda. $2.00 
a day. 


ere ee ee re ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee een ee en es we ee et 


Horet SpLeNDIDE 
The finest view on the 
Italian Riviera. $2.50 a 
day for de luxe accommo- 
dations. 


LONDON HoTret 


| Rather a come-down af- 


ter the Splendide, but 


‘ near train and boat. Not 


bad. 
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and How I Did It 


Found my way around town 
and strolled aicne the docks, 
the best and _ busiest 
France. 


in 


a ee ee ee mr ee ee ee a ee eee 


Minimized the smells by 
holding an orange to my 
nose. 


eee ee cee ee ee ce os Oe ee ee ee ce ee Oe ee ee ee ee oe oe 


Gave thanks that I had es- 
caped from Toulon—played 
Saleh the hotel’s excellent 
18-hole course—breathed the 
good air—and forgot the 


ee me ee es ee ee ee ee eae ese CF 


azed at the 
rimaud. 


ten town—and 


shallow Gulf of 


ce ee ie ee ee ee eee ee 


Tried to remember that I 
was in France—and not in 
Arabia. 


at ae Sa es fe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Started out to find out why 
anyone preferred St. Raph- 
el te La Foux or St. Tropez 
—and failed! 


ee ee ee ee we re ee ee we ee ee ee 


Did what everybody always 
does at a corking good beach 
place. There is none better 
anywhere. 
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More than time, strength, 
and pocketbook permitted— 
but I managed to do most 
things with the aid of the 
eminent Mr. Cook. 


Lived a lazy lhfe—got up 


the New York Herald, 
walked in the gardens, 
lunched long aad heavily, 
slept, tea-ed outside Café de 
Paris, dined, and went to 


the Casino. 


Regretted that I did not stay 
one more night in Monte— 
and get the five-day rate. 


em ee ee re ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee i ee ee ee ee 


Wandered through the old 
part of the town—under 
arches, up stairways, past 
vine-cla heusss: 


and walks in every direction; 
excellent bathing except in 
coldest winter weather—and 
always the view. 


Like Rapallo—and some 
consider it even more so. 


a em creme cree me me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The thing to do here is rest— 
and look. 


Not much to do but wait for 
the boat—and think of all 


you have seen! 


ee nee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a tr oe 


late, read the Paris edition of 


Some Worthwhile 


Excursions 


The best thing to do in Mar- 
seilles is to take a train for 
the Riviera. 


a ce ee re ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee 


A steamer ride to Tamaris or 
Les Sablettes is better than 
staying in Toulon. 


There is a wonderful] first 
view of the Riviera from 
Mount Coudon—more in- 
teresting to me than the reg- 
ulation trip to the mines of 


Bormettes. 


ee me eee eee ae eC 


To St. Tropez—by 
across the bay. 


If you have time, stop off at 
Frejus and see the Roman 
amphitheatre. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee 
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One day should be given to 
Grasse and the perfume in- 
dustry. You should start for 
Nice early enough to see An- 
tibes. 


eee ee ee ee re ee ee ee ee we ee eee es ee ee ee 


There is one every day fora 
week—all by motor at rea- 
sonable rates. The two most 
important ones are the rides 
to Dalius and along the Cor- 
niche Drive on the cliffs 
above Nice, Monte Carlo 


and Mentone. 


ee ee ee ee ea es ae ee 


If you haven’t been to the 
old Roman village of La Tur- 
bie on one of your trips from 
Nice, take the little funicular 
railroad from Monte. The 
view is the best on the whole 
coast. 


ee em ee cee ee ee eee a ee ee ee ee ee oe 


You must go out to Cap 
Martin for lunch or tea. It is 
done. 


There is a winding hill road 
back of the town for driving 
or tramping. 


The climb up Monta Rosa to 
the pilgrimage church of 
Madonna di Montallegro is 
favored by the very religious 
and the very vigorous. 
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Many drives up into the hills 
to Italian villages whose in- 
habitants have never heard 
a railway whistle. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee a a 


Go down-stairs to the hidden 
fisher village of Portofino. 


The Campo Santo, or cemc- 
terv,a wile and a half out of 
the cits,is much fancied by 
those who crave for that sort 
of thing. 
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“THE BANKS OF MONTE CARLO” — The trip I took and what tt cost me 
THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS FROM TOULON TO TUSCANY 


Just a Few Other 
Things 


Marseilles is the second city 
in France—about as big as 
Newark, New Jersey. 


ee ee ee ee ee re ee ee ee ee 


Next to Brest, Toulon is 
France’s most important na- 
val station. 


em ee wee ee ee ee ee, ee ee 


Hyeres is the oldest of the 
Riviera resorts—and,  be- 
cause of its three-mile dis- 
tance from the sea, the most 
distinctive—but it’s a bit 
dead for live people. 
Don’t miss the umbrella 
pines—and the bamboos. 


ee ee om ew en ee re ee ae ee oe we eo ee: 


People who get up to see sun- 
rises are said to enjoy St. 
Tropez no end! 
The wind at St. Raphael is 
usually a little colder and a 
little blowier than anywhere 
clse on the Riviera. 


mem ver that all the Eng- 
1s e you meet arc 
Proditces’ and Archbishops 
and Jady M.P.’s. Don’t be 
discouraged if they don’t 
look it! 


ee ae cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Plan the Corniche trip on a 
soft, misty day—if vou can 
find such a one—for then the 
colors are more beautiful and 
less blinding. This drive is 
the biggest twenty francs’ 
worth in the world. 


ee ee ee re ee ee ree ee ee ee ee ee we ee ee ee a 


Take very little money with 
vou to the Casino. 

. S.—Leave what you do 
take at home. 
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To the Next Stop 
How and How Much 


Lo Toulon: By train. 
Ist class $3.84 
2nd class $.54 


oe ae eee ee ee Sw ee Oe fe ee ee ee ee oe, ee es oe 


To Hyeres (La Pauline ): By 


Narrow gauge R. 


Ist class $.31 
2nd class $.24 


me ee orm ee eee ee ee ee ee ee we ee ee 


To La Foux: By narrow 


gauge R. R. 


Ist class $.73 
2nd class $.54 


oe Ge Oe oe me ome ee te ee ee oe et Or Oe ee ee wee ee oe oe 


Lo St. Raphael: By narrow 
R.R. 


guuge 


Ist class $.48 
2nd class $.51 
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To Cannes: By train, 
Ist class $.42 
2nd class $.50 
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To Nice: By tram. 
Ist class $.42 
2nd class $.28 


Good bus service 2 or 3 times 
a day. 
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To Monte Carlo: via Beau- 


may tram. 


st class $.21 
2nd class $.12 


Buses, if you prefer. 


To Mentone: By tram. 
Ist class $.10 
2nd class $.06 


Mentone is one of those | Jo San Remo: By train, via 
places to which the English | ee (the Italian bor- 


go to die. 
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San Remois no more beauti- 
ful than many of the French 
towns—but it is the first 


Here’s where you get your 
lace doilies while you wait. 
The women are making them 
in every window and door- 
way. 


You can walk about in Santa 
Margherita and Rapallo in 
your pajamas. The Italian 
tourists in warm weather 


Just as you have made up your mind 
that you have reached the oldest 
place in the world. youreye catches 


' a black-painted Facisti sign — and 


the signature, “B. Mussolini!” 


The best thing to do in Genoa 
is to take a boat for America. 


50 Days on the Ruvtera 
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er 
Ist class $1.32 
2nd class $ .96 


To Rapallo, via Genoa: By 
train. 

Ist class $1.01 

2nd class $ .78 


Yo Santa Margherita: By car- 
riage—$.60. 

Note: You come to Santa 
Margherita first by rail from 
Genoa, but it is better to go 
on to Rapallo, and work 
back. 


To Portofino: By carnage— 
$.60. 

Santa Margherita is the 
nearest railway station to 
ortofino. 
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To Santa Margherita: By car- 
iage—$.60. 
ence, J'0 Genoa by train. 
Ist class $.65 
2nd class $.50 


her | 


Total Cost $189.00 
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“TRAVELCHART’’— Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company. For further information about this Travelchart series see note on page 29 
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NOVEMBER 1924 


Ripe to the very heart! Just the kind 
you would select if you could pick from 


the very finest tomatoes that grow. 


But even then, how much better they 
taste after Campbell's skilfu! chefs strain 
them toa rich tomato puree, blend in the 
fresh country butter and season them to 


tempt and delight your appetite! 


We blend the best with carefy] Pains 
In skilful combination 
every single can contains 
ur business reputation. 


Rich Cream of Tomato! 


Never does it taste so good ae | 
as when you make it with _ 
Campbell’s. Heat separately ‘ 
equal portions of Campbell’s ) 
Tomato Soup and milk or cream. , , 
Be careful not to boil. Add a +, wt 


Pinch of baking soda to the hot \ ¥ Kab CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 4p * y 
z 


Soup and stir into the hot milk ook 
Or cream. Serve immediately. 

Many prefer to use evaporated 
milk for an extra rich Cream of 
Tomato. Just taste it! 


Soup for health— 


every day! 
21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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A HENDRICKS seated her- 
self in the Boston rocker 
with the air of a woman who 
has successfully kept the 

: hard vows of a strict house- 
wife, but has not found much exhilaration 
in the process. 

_ Nothing broke the silence of the kitchen but the loud 
ticking of the wag-on-the-wall clock, whose flowered dial 
proclaimed that it was half past three; an adjacent 
farmers’ calendar, with the bygone days of the month 
neatly penciled out, gave the additional information that 
it was November 20th. 

Her strong, shapely, but worn hands held an unopened 
letter from her eldest daughter Mary, married now going 
on six years to John Willcox, a farmer over Cornburg 
way. Mary wrote dutifully once a week—an unillumi- 
nated record of preserving, housecleaning, of the last 
baby, or the next. The other daughter, Carrie, who was 
lively and didn’t care much for housework, was well 
established in Marshtown, ten miles over the mountains, 
where her husband was the successful keeper of a large 
hardware establishment. Of the two sons, Joe was 
farming in the West—Ma Hendricks had never seen his 
wife; and long-legged Andy was still at home and doing 
marvels in the chicken business. i 

Both her sons were a disappointment to her, for she 


had longed for ‘“‘a real bright boy.”” Years ago she had. 


put away her own egg money toward sending the paragon 
of her secret hopes to college, only to make the gradual, 
bitter discovery that neither Joe nor Andy could ever 
enter the kingdom of book knowledge. 

Every woman has the image of some saintfin her mind, 
some ideal of manly virtue. Ma Hendricks’ was of a 
lean lad with bright eyes, who, for his mother’s sake as 
well as his own, would pore over his books at night, and 
study his Latin grammar while the others were clamoring 
for their second helpings of pie. 

Latin! To Ma Hendricks’s mind the very word called 
up all the romance of education. A summer boarder had 
sent her once a little card from abroad with the words: 


Introibo ad altére Dei, 
Ad Deum qui letificat juventdtem meam. 


She hadn’t the least idea what they meant, but she often 
read them over. 

On this November afternoon there was something as 
near akin to depression in her spirit as she would permit to 
find entrance there, for she was a 
woman who lived by her will and not 
by her emotions. She felt lonely, and 


Pennyroyal 


By ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL 


fj ILLUSTRATED BY 
PAUL MEYLAN 


Elijah said as he buried his face in the roller towel after 
ablutions which she had watched in silence. 

‘Did you tell him the critter—” 

“No; I ain’t told him nothin’!”’ Elijah interrupted 
fiercely. 

“Better close your te next time you are leadin’ in 
prayer-meetin’, or you'll see what J think of you.” 

‘*‘Horses was made to be lied about!’ he retorted. 

‘‘And some men were r: ised up to tell the lies, I sup- 
pose, ’’ she commented calmly. 


| Opes AH took up his favorite position near the kitchen 
boiler, drew off his boots, and wriggled his toes within 
the gray socks to promote circulation. 

“Saw Carrie this afternoon. William’s got in a new 
line of ranges. ”’ 

Ma Hendricks’s eyes brightened and became wistful. 
“My, but I'd be glad of a new range.” 

‘‘Ef William wasn’t so all-fired stingy he’d give you 
one,”’ Elijah muttered. 

‘*Made me pay full price for those last crates,” said a 
voice in the doorway—“ his own brother-in-law.” Andy 
had appeared. 

“T don’t want nothin’ from William,” said Ma Hen- 
dricks. ‘Ef he treats Carrie well, that’s all I’ll ever want 
from him. Say, Elijah, what'll I do to get a new range?’”’ 

He stared at her. ‘‘Do, Ma?” 

“Yes! Tell me what do poor, helpless women do when 


as if she were not much use except to 
keep Elijah, Andy, and Ulysses, the 
hired man, well fed, a task that con- 
ceivably might fail to prove a lively 
entertainment for a woman—after 
doing it three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, or sixty-two if you 
took off Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Fourth of July, which were spent with 
the children. 

The brindle cat, who boasted twen- 
ty-eight toes instead of the usual com- 
plement, rose from the braided mat 
where he had been curled in a neat 
compact circle and came toward Ma 
Hendricks, of whom he was fond. 

‘“Thinkin’ of your supper, like all 
the other men-folk, John-Cat,”’ she 
addressed him. ‘Why don’t you 
spunk up and catch a real tasty barn 
rat?” 

Not even the cat on the place had a 
mind for adventure, she reflected; and 
she glanced again through the win- 
dows at the fast-darkening roads, 
empty even of wagons. 


QHE began to set the table. She 
could have set it in hersleep without 
forgetting one variety of jam or cake. 
As she moved between the pantry and 
the table her erect, slight figure had 
something of a priestess’s dignity of 
outline. Her keen eyes looked as if 
they might be just as keen to see 
beauty and wonder as to see dust in the cupboard or 
on another’s conscience. Her expression was what old 
theologians call ‘‘recollected”’ and, indeed, in another 
sense, her life had been one long effort of memory—to 
codrdinate all the little trifles of housekeeping into well- 
working machinery. ; 

The banging of the outside door announced either Andy 
or Elijah. As both ban the door with equal vehe- 
mence it was sometimes difficult to tell who would burst in 
on her. She ran for the kettle of hot water. It was 
Elijah, of course. Only that old husband of hers would 
bawl for the soap when it was right under his nose. 

‘Well, I sold White Star to that man from Bangor,” 


my. 
“*T ve heen 


and your Pa, I suppose, wouldn't mind carryin’ one in 
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sumac wood; and once he’ had written a 

letter to the Marshtown Clarion. Some- 

times he played the flute in his bedroom 

over the woodshed, while Tip howled in 

sympathy below. Though thin he was wiry, 

and he worked with all the desperation of 
a dreamer absorbed in his dreams. 

They all “‘fell to.” 

Suddenly ay heard Tip’s sharp, yet friendly bark, 
the bark with which he welcomed familiar visitors. Ma 
Hendricks looked at her husband. ‘Who in the world 
can that be?”’ 

Elijah opened the door cautiously. ‘‘Why, hello, Si! 
Come in.” 

Silas stamped the snow off his boots, unwound the 
woolen comforter from about his neck, removed his fur 
cap, then silently took the chair Ma Hendricks pushed 
towards him. He was a stern-looking man, with long 
narrow features and a repressed mouth. Ma Hendricks, 
who had gone to school with his wife, rather pitied Sadie 
for having married an elder of the church. ‘Silas Con- 
ner’ll be miserable in heaven,’? Ma thought more than 
once. “Toomuch joy and light and freedom therefor him.” 
He was what the neighbors called ‘‘near.’’ He worked 
his wife and daughters pretty hard, kept them close, 
then grumbled because the girls didn’t marry. 
se I’m in trouble, Lije,” Silas said, with a side glance at 
Ma. 

““What’s up?”’ 

‘‘Well, I sold the mare for two hundred—”’ 

“By gum!” Elijah exclaimed, while Andy’s eyes 
brightened. 

‘‘The man was a dealer,’’ Silas went on, ‘‘and he paid 
me with four fifty-dollar bills. I stuck ’em in Sadie’s 
pennyroyal jar in the parlor; I didn’t calculate to go to 
Marshtown until to-morrow. This afternoon the sewing 
circle met; and after they was all gone, well—the bills 
was gone, too.”’ 

‘‘Land! I’m glad I missed sewin’ circle!’” Ma Hen- 
dricks exclaimed. ‘Just think how near I was to drawin’ 
my chance to be considered a thief. Thirty women! 
Twenty-nine to one that I yielded to temptation.” 

“I didn’t say anybody took it, did I!” Silas flared up. 
“I remarked that the bills was missin’ after the sewin’ 
circle left.’’ 

‘‘All them good women—ain’t you ashamed, Silas!” 

‘“‘It’s a whale of a pile for a poor man to lose.”’ 

‘“‘Mebbe you didn’t lose it.” 

‘““What do you mean?” 

‘“Mebbe the mare never was worth 
that much.” 


asking for a new range for nineteen years. 


they want new ranges?’”’ She looked at him inquiringly. 

Andy, who was spooning creamed potatoes into his 
plate, paused a moment in this occupation and stared at 
his mother. ‘Ain’t that range all right, Ma?” he asked. 

‘‘T began to ask for a new one when you was three,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘ My supplications have lasted just nineteen 
years—now I’m goin’ to keep quiet. If it rained ranges, 
you and your pa, I suppose, wouldn’t mind carryin’ one 
in and settin’ it up.”’ 

Ulysses had entered. He was a thin, freckled man, 
all one color, or, rather, all no color. Ma Hendricks 
was sorry for him, since in a dim way he had aspirations. 
He had carved an armchair and a clock case out of 


i. . , * * 
If zt rained range 
‘ 


Ulysses chuckled. Andy stared at 
his mother with open mouth. Silas 
scorned to reply. He addressed 
Elijah as man to man. “I’ve sent for 
the Marshtown constable.”’ 

‘“‘Now you never will find it!” Ma 
Hendricks exclaimed. ‘I knew Jim 
Ogden when he used to play truant 
from old Number Seven. He’ll only 
make trouble, Si. » Do you want all the 
neighbors mad at you? Is:this the 
first house you’ve been to with your 
suspicions of the sewin’ circle?” 
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““You’re lucky! Don’t go any far- 
ther.” 

Silas frowned. He wasn’t a man 
who could afford to frown, his features 
being none too affable. 

“I’m goin’ to get my things on,’ 
Ma Hendricks said, ‘“‘and go over and 
see Sadie. You men can stay here and 
put that two hundred in every house 
in the valley, if you’re a mind to.” 


HROUGH the garden she hurried 

between the rosebushes in their win- 
ter trappings of straw—flowers were her 
babies since the children had grown 
up—down the road where the poplars 
stood tall and gaunt under the stars. 
She was glad of this break in the mo- 
notony of household service; glad to 
be of use in another way. Her strong; 
tall figure moved lightly alone, the 
road. Once she paused and looked up at the stars. There 
was eternal romance—God’s Latin for the children of 
earth to decipher. 

Silas’s big, fierce dogs would be on guard; so she gave 
several clear whistles, and they came bounding tow 
her; then a light showed at the side window. Sadie and 
the girls were all in the kitchen, for Silas herded the 
family to save light. 

“It’s me, Sadie!”’ she called cheerily, as a figure ap- 
peared in the doorway. A little woman ran out. “Oh, 
Sarah Hendricks, come right in! I suppose Silas told 
you.” 

“Yes: I come right over.” 
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The golden bar of 
Fels-Naptha has 
an added washing 
value that you can- 
not get in any 
other form. 
To save time, 
money, health, 
isn’t it worthwhile 
to get this extra 
value? 


low much do you pay lo gel clothes clean ? 


Do you pay money for clothes worn out in the wash? 

Do you pay for sparkling thorough cleanliness? Do you get it? 

Do you buy your laundry soap because of its washing value—its actual help 
to you?) Or do you let other things tempt you? 

How do you tell the real washing value of a soap? Find out what it does 
after it is in the water with the clothes. How well does it take out dirt? Is it 
Real Naptha! You can tell safe and gentle to clothes and you?) How quickly—how easily—does it help you 

the smell get your wash really clean? 

The golden bar of Fels-Naptha has an extra washing value that you 
cannot get in any other form. 

The soap in Fels-Naptha is unusually good. And more than that, you get 
the benefit of naptha—that safe, thorough cleanser that dry cleaners use on 
delicate things. 

A double cleanser—splendid soap and real naptha—safe, thorough, quick! 

Buy a bar of Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. Find out for yourself the 
unusual and many benefits of the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid 
soap and real naptha. Your clothes, your time, your strength, the health of 
your family, deserve it. 

To the millions of women who know—‘“Nothing can take the place of 


Fels-Naptha.” 


PR O\ ] E the economy of Fels-Naptha. Send 2¢ in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


The original and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


1924, Fela & Co. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ®fecg. 
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Two plain-looking girls sewing by the light of a lamp 
looked up expectantly; a third girl, Elsie, the youngest, 
and the beauty of the family, took Ma’s coat. Ma, 
glancing at her, thought she had been crying. : 

“Sadie, take me right into the parlor. If I stay here 
we'll all talk at once and we won’t get anywhere.” 

The little woman obeyed with alacrity. It was dread- 
ful to lose two hundred—but really the day had been like 
; party. Elsie touched Ma’s elbow. ‘‘May I come, 

00?” 

‘Well, yes, if you don’t interrupt your mother and me.”’ 

Sadie lit the big hanging lamp and looked ruefully at 
the lint on the floor. ‘Get the carpet sweeper, Elsie.” 

‘Let it alone, Sadie. I want to see your pennyroyal 
jar, and ask a few questions. ”’ 

‘“‘That’s it on the mantel. I keep my pennyroyal in 
here, because it smells up things in the pantry.” 

The jar was an old ginger jar of Canton make. Ma 
Hendricks examined it critically. 

““When did Si put the money in?”’ 

“Yesterday forenoon.” 

‘What kind of money?” 

“Four new fifty-dollar bills.” 

“And when did he discover it was gone?”’ 

“Before supper; Mrs. Wilkins, the last one to go, had 


- just driven off.”’ 


‘Did you mention the money, Sadie, or the sale?” 

Two red spots showed in Mrs. Conner’s cheeks. With 
a side glance at Elsie, she said, ‘‘ Yes, I told Jenny West- 
cott.” 


HERE was a little protesting sound from the young 

girl, who stood by the mantelpiece; her slender form 
stiffened into an attitude of defiance. It flashed through 
Ma Hendricks’s mind that Silas would be glad to throw 
suspicion that way—since Robert Westcott had become 
so fond of Elsie. All the valley knew Silas didn’t approve 
of the match and acted mean to Robert when he came 
around. 

‘“‘Did you tell anyone else, Sadie?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“Did anybody go near that ginger jar?”’ 

‘“You know they didn’t, Ma,” the girl’s clear voice 
proclaimed. Her eyes were flashing. ‘‘ Chip of the old 
block, with the Lord’s grace in her ’stead of money 
greed,” Sarah thought admiringly. 

‘‘ Are you sure of that, Elsie?” she asked. 

‘“No! I’m not sure, but what call would anyone have to 
go to Ma’s pennyroyal jar!” 

‘‘Who was on the place last night?’’ Ma Hendricks 
asked. 

‘“‘ Just the family,’’ Sadie answered. Ma Hendricks’s 
attention was attracted by a sudden flush on Elsie’s 
pretty features. 

‘‘When did you all go to bed?” 

‘“‘ About eight.’”’ 

Elsie grew a brighter pink. Ma Hendricks wondered if 
Sadie and Si really did know when the children went to 
bed. Si’s tyrannies weren’t calculated to produce truth- 
tellers. 

‘‘Did the dogs bark last night?”’ 

‘“‘T didn’t hear ’em; but I sleep pretty sound,” Sadie 
said. Elsie was biting her lips and looking at her mother, 
half impatiently, half wistfully. 

‘“‘Here’s Larry; ask him,’” Ma Hendricks said as a tall 
colt of a boy slouched into the room and flashed a look at 
his mother, then at his sister. 

‘‘Did the dogs bark last night, Larry?” his mother 
said timidly. 

“I didn’t hear ’em,” the boy grumbled. “Say, Ma, 
where’s Pop?”’ 

‘Your pop’s up to Hendricks’s.”’ 

“Tf he’s goin’ gabbin’ all over the valley we won’t 
never get that money back.”’ 7 

‘“‘T guess your pop has to try and find his money,” his 
mother said. ‘‘He works hard enough.”’ 

‘‘And works us, too!” Larry finished. Ma Hendricks 
regarded him musing through her spectacles. Sadie’s 
boy looked as if he needed a change of parents. 

At that moment Silas entered, and then Larry vanished. 

“Well, Sarah,” Silas said, ‘‘hev ye beat out the con- 
stable?” 

‘No, I ain’t,’? Ma replied sharply. ‘But I’m sure of 
one thing, Silas Conner; no member of the Ladies’ So- 
ciety is goin’ to be blamed for this piece of work.”’ 

‘Only one knew about it, Jane Westcott.” 

“Father, if you dare—”’ 


LSIE had come forward, her eyes biazing. Silas turned 
sto her with a terrible frown. ‘I know what you’re 
thinkin’,” he said. ‘‘ You won’t have no suspicion thrown 
on Bob Westcott’s mother. Now’s a good time to tell 
you, my girl, that if you marry Bob Westcott you need 
never come cryin’ to me for help. He’s a no-account—”’ 
The girl stared at her father a moment, then burst 
into tears and left the room. Ma Hendricks regarded 
Silas through her glasses. 

‘Silas, ain’t you old enough to know that you’re 
writin’ out a marriage certificate when you talk that way. 
Rob Westcott’s a nice boy. It ain’t his fault his father 
left him the meanest farm in West Vega Valley; and if 
he tries to invent things winter evenings to help out— 
well, just look at Edison. It’s the dreamers that make 
money, because they obey a dream—and not what the 
next fool tells em can’t be done!”’ 

‘Oh, gosh!”’ said Silas; “I ain’t goin’ to let sentiment 
stand in the way of my gettin’ my money back. I’m 
goin’ to fine-tooth-comb this valley.” 


“‘A fine spite harvest you'll get, Si!’ Ma Hendricks 
said, and wound her comforter around her head prepara- 
tory to departure. 


HE finished her work in a hurry next morning. The 

news of the robbery had leaked out, and was all over the 
valley, as she knew by the frequent ringing of her tele- 
phone. To all comments she had answered, ‘‘ You don’t 
say so!’’ and had hung up immediately. 

But she was troubled. Silas was just mean enough 
and imprudent enough to make trouble for Jenny West- 
cott; and Ma Hendricks was fond of Jenny, had been 
with her when her babies were born, had helped her nurse 
her husband through his last lingering illness, that had 
eaten up all their little capital. 

Ten o’clock found her on her way to Jenny’s farm— 
with its weather-beaten house that clung to the moun- 
tainside like some old boulder. 

The moment Jenny opened the door Ma Hendricks saw 
that some silly gossip had reached her: she looked pale, 
and there were rings about her eyes as if she had been 
crying. 

‘‘ Jane, I’ve come up for that pear conserve recipe.” 

“Oh, Ma! I’m that glad to see you!” 

“Don’t cry. You know Silas has got so much sense 
about money that he hasn’t any left for some other things. 
Where’s Rob?”’ 

“‘Out in the field. I can’t stop cryin’, Sarah! My boy 
told me he spent the night at Silas’s, the night before the 
sewin’ society. And if Si finds that out!” 

‘“Robert slept over there? And Si and Sadie didn’t 
know it?” 

“He and Larry slep’ out, over the woodshed. Larry’s 
got his bedroom there so he can sneak off nights. That 
night they all three, Larry, Rob, and Elsie, were off at a 
dance; Larry got Elsie in through the kitchen window 
when they all come home. The child loves to dance, and 
Si’s so strict he’d kill her, I. guess, if he knew it.” 

‘‘Um-m-m,” said Ma Hendricks, “‘I thought them 
youngsters knew more than they should. But Si begun 
era them afraid of him when they was three years 
O a 

“‘I_ scolded Robert for bein’ deceitful—and helpin’ 
Elsie to be deceitful; but he’s crazy about her, and Si’s so 
mean to him that he just sees her behind Si’s back.” 

‘‘Jane,’’ Ma Hendricks said solemnly, ‘‘ Robert’s too 
fine a fellow for that. Now what can we do?” 

They looked earnestly at each other. At that moment 
there was a knock on the door. Jenny hurried to open it, 
returned very pale, back of her Jim Ogden, Silas, and 
Larry. Ma Hendricks rose. ‘‘ James Ogden, if you’ve 
come for one of Jenny’s nice recipes for your wife, you’re 
welcome.”’ 

The constable looked uneasily at Si, who became 
spokesman: 

“Jenny Westcott, your son was at my house night be- 
fore last.”’ 

‘“*I didn’t tell on Rob, Mrs. Westcott, honest, I didn’t, ”’ 
Larry said, looking pale and frightened; ‘‘the blamed 
hired man spilt on us, when they was searchin’ his trunk.”’ 

Jenny Westcott looked like a marble image of out- 
raged motherhood. ‘‘Why my boy, Silas Conner? Why 
not your boy! If you dare—” 

““Now, Mrs. Westcott,’”’ Ogden said soothingly, ‘you 
don’t mind if we just take a look through Bob’s things. 
He’ll be proved innocent in five minutes!” 

“Look! You’re welcome! You won’t find my boy a 
thief, Silas Conner. If you think I want him to have you 
for a father-in-law, ydu’re mistaken, that’s all.”’ 


HEY filed out of the room, Mrs. Westcott leading the 

way up-stairs, Larry slouching along last. Ma Hen- 
dricks did not follow them farther than the hall, for as she 
passed the open door of the parlor a faint whiff of penny- 
royal came to her nostrils. 

It was like the hand of a detective on her shoulder. 
She cast a furtive glance at the figures on the next landing. 
e Ain’t you comin’, Ma,” Jenny called down appeal- 
ingly. 

‘*No, I ain’t! I won’t be witness of such nonsense.”’ 

She waited breathlessly until she was sure they had 
entered Robert’s room, then, her heart beating fast even 
under its burden of woe for poor Jenny’s coming trouble, 
she followed the odor; the bills, of course, would smell of 
pennyroyal after lying on a bed of it for hours. But may- 
be Jenny kept her herbs in the parlor, maybe it wasn’t 
those dreadful bills. 

Her search must be hurried. She attacked the family 
Bible first; then the plate of Christmas cards, lost the 
odor, caught up with it again near the organ; then, as it 
grew stronger, she tracked it to the clock, the onyx clock 
that didn't go—one of Jane’s long-ago wedding presents. 
She opened the case—nothing there. She drew the clock 
from the wall, and her hand closed on the bills. 

She had to think quickly, for already there was the 
sound of returning footsteps. She stuffed the bills in 
the bosom of her dress, straightened the clock, and hur- 
ried across the hall to the sitting-room. They were all 
coming down-stairs now. Jenny looked triumphant. 
‘Search the rest of the house if you want to,” she pro- 
claimed. 

At that moment the front door opened, and Robert 
stepped across the threshold. His first look of astonish- 
ment was followed by a furtive expression: ‘Hello, 
Larry! You here!” 

‘Silas Conner thinks you’re a thief, Robert,” his 
mother said bitterly. 

“That old hog Uriah—” Larry muttered. 
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Robert Westcott stood perfectly still for a moment; 

then his eyes wandered toward the parlor. Ma Hen- 
dricks saw him make a movement, then draw back. She 
was thinking—thinking! She had saved sudden exposure. 
How could she save Jenny from suffering! 
“Robert,” she said briskly, “I’ve overstayed my 
time. Will you hitch up while they’re searchin’ the first 
floor and drive me home. Silas, I’m comin’ over to see 
Sadie right after dinner. Jim Ogden, I guess you’re due 
at the next farm. My, Si, but you'll be popular with the 
neighbors by evenin’!”’ 

With this last thrust and a nod to Jane she walked 
out to the horse block, paused a moment, then went 
around to the barn, where Robert, white as a sheet, was 
hitching up. 

‘Robert,’ she said, “I can’t believe you took ’em; but 
by the help of the Lord and my good sense of smell I 
found ’em. Now, boy, talk straight to me. But wait, 
I'll help you hitch. The sooner we're off these premises 
the better. ”’ 

‘“‘How glad I am you found ’em, Ma Hendricks,’’ was 
all he said. 

When they were well out of sight of the house she took 
the reins: ‘‘I’ll drive. You talk.” 

‘I stayed with Larry night before last,’’ Robert began 
promptly, ‘‘because Elsie and I planned to go to the 
dance at Elkins Corners. All Elsie’s friends know what a 
tyrant her father is, and they all like her and want her to 
have a good time. Mebbe it wasn’t right—but what’s 
. girl to do who loves to dance and whose father won’t let 

er!” 

“Well, I don’t approve of kitchen windows as a solu- 
tion; but mebbe we can think of somethin’ else,’’ Ma 
Hendricks said dryly. 

Robert cast a keen glance at her and blushed. ‘Larry 
did help her in, and saw that she got up-stairs without 
wakin’ the folks. He’s a pretty good brother and Elsie’s 
awful fond of him! That’s why I’m in this pickle. I 
can’t tell on Larry.” 


M4 HENDRICKS nodded sympathetically, and 
Robert went on: 

“That night, while Larry was seein’ Elsie in I tiptoed 
up to the loft. It was bright moonlight, so I flung off my 
clothes without lighting the candle, and I hung my coat 
on a nail that was empty near where some of Larry's 
things were hangin’. I got into bed and must have 
dropped off to sleep. I was wakened by seein’ Larry 
gettin’ out of his clothes and hangin’ up his coat with his 
other things. I was too drowsy to talk; but I saw him 
lookin’ at somethin’ in the moonlight. Then he tiptoed 
over the floor and seemed puttin’ it away among the 
clothes. I didn’t think anything of it at the time; but this 
mornin’, when [ heard that old Si had lost two hundred— 
well, I sort 0’ wondered.” 

He paused, then went on with an effort: 

“While I was doin’ some chores about the house I 
thought of one of Elsie’s letters I had left in my best coat 
pocket. I went up to my room to git it—and found four 
fifty-dollar bills!”’ 

Ma Hendricks nodded. ‘I’ve got ’em safe!” 

‘“‘Well, I’ve been nearly crazy ever since. I don’t think 
Larry meant to hide ’em in my coat. I think he thought 
he was hidin’ them in his own. I knew what Silas Con- 
ner would say if I went to him: that I was a thief turned 
coward. I couldn’t tell him that we three had been off 
on a party, for I wouldn’t get Elsie into trouble. I 
wouldn’t tell on Larry to save my own skin. I just hid 
the bills behind the clock until I could think what to do! 
What shall I do, Ma Hendricks?” . 

They were approaching the farmhouse. Ma Hendriclis 
turned and faced the boy solemnly. 

‘*Robert Westcott, if I fix this up, will you promise me 
that you'll court Elsie Conner fair and open, even if her 
father flays you alive?”’ 

“You bet I will,” the boy said. ‘I promise you, Ma 
Hendricks. I never felt good sneakin’ around the prem- 
ises; but Silas—”’ 

‘Silas isn’t your father, so you’re under no obligation 
to become a coward for his sake. Now, you’re to eat a 
good dinner, and when I telephone you to come over to 
Conners’, you’re to come on the run!” ; 

The strained look faded from his face. His boyish 
laugh told that he was thinking not of Silas, but Elsie. 


FTER her own dinner Ma Hendricks called up Sadie 

Conner. “I’mbringin’ yousome grand Baldwins, ’’ she 

explained; ‘‘and I’d take it as a favor if Larry’d meet me 
at the old elm and spell me up to the house with ’em.” 

She wondered if Larry would consent to this arrange- 
ment as she hurried along over the frosty road. Sadie’s 
sulky colt of a boy might balk under the double weight of 
a troubled conscience and fear of detection. 

But there he was, slouching awkwardly by the old elm. 
He pulled off the hat as Ma Hendricks advanced, and 
stuck it back again, a wary eye upon her. She placed her 
apple bag in his hand. 

‘‘There’s a good deal of heft to that. . . . Say, Larry, 
the smell of pennyroyal sticks to things like fury.” _, 

He turned upon her, almost dropping the bag in his 
agitation. 

‘‘ Just remember that—if you ever turn detective; and 
it’s a sight better to try and clear up wrong than to do It. 
Rob found out you put the bills in his coat by mistake, 
so I brought ’em. Now, Larry, I don’t know what made 
you take that money, but I know you are goin’ to fee 
soon that you’d rather die than ever do such a thing 
again! Think of that little [CONTINUED ON PAGE 63] 
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© The PRINCESSE 


on the importance 


of caring for the skin 


“I have been so much, impressed by the way 
American women do not allow the effects of ex- 
posure to mar the smooth delicacy of their com- 
plexions. Indeed, their charin mg youthfulness is 
due largely to their clear, Sresh, beautifully cared-for skins. 
Women everywhere can acquire the same Perfection with 


the use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


(himeome |ralehasell: 


GLENDER but commanding; 


in the gardens of her Italian villa, 


This is the Princesse Matchabelli. 


But add to the picture 
the imperious graciousness of a noble-woman with a name and 


title nine centuries old. 


The Princesse who knew Vienna and Petrograd in their days 
of brilliant gaiety, and Constantinople where East challenges 
West, today shares the life of the sophisticated inner circles of 


Rome, Paris, London and N ew York 


“Princesse,” I asked, as we talked in her stately apartment 


overlooking New York’s Cen tral Park, “tell me how 
American women have impressed you.” 


“But they are beautiful,” said the Princesse 
Matchabelli. “So fresh and young. Their skin — 
itis like satin. And that is because they are now 

ong what European women have done for years 
~,,/OF centuries, almost. They are caring for their 
skin with cold cream,” 


Then w 


American women are following to keep their com- 


the simple use of just Two 
Creams — which together provide the balanced 
Care every normal skin requires. 


How exquisite women keep their youth 


Before retiring or after any unusual exposure apply 
ond’s Cold Cream kenerously to the face and neck. 
‘Pe it off with a soft cloth taking away the day’s 

4¢cumulation of dust, dirt, and powder. Finish with 

4 dash of cold water or a rub with a bit of ice. 


Bef ore You powder, smooth over your newly cleansed 
He @ delicate Jilm of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
“Ps your complexion fresh and protected for hours 

pau any weather, and makes your powder stay 
longer and more smoothly than ever before. 


woe for yourself this method which the beautiful 
ih rs the bean monde everywhere are following. Buy 
ance Wo Creams today. Soon you'll find a new radi- 
delicanr o's In your skin, that very smoothness, that 
abel; - that look of youth which the Princesse Match- 
ane charming. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


features of chiseled beauty; 
fine dark eyes; a skin as ivory-white as the roses that bloon, 


POND’S TWO CREAMS, USED BY WOMEN OF THE SOCIAL 
WORLD TO KEEP THEIR COMPLEXIONS EXQUISITE, 
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Tue beautiful Princesse Matchabelli has praised the perfec- 
tion of skin resulting from “‘the use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 
Her villa, near Florence, “Villa II Pozzino” (Villa of the 
Little Well) is three centuries old. On the walls of its three 
courts which succeed each other in lovely vistas are exquisite 

Jrescoes painted 6y Giovanni Da San Giovanni before 1636, 


y 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE. THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
MRS. O. H. P, BELMONT MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 
MRS. JULIA HOYT MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
MRS. CONDE NAST 


are among the women of distinguished taste and high 
position who have expressed their approval of Pond’s 


Method of caring for the skin. 


: THe Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. L 
127 Hudson Street, New York 


Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold and 
_ Vanishing Creams, : 


iene aS RESAS HSA ee bss aeeenepaccycias asta oc ccs. ce, 


eee we weet de we nec hnce * 
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The Good Citizenship Bureau 


OVEMBER—a presidential elec- 
tion at hand—air and radio tin- 
gling with references to Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roose- 
. velt—a civic duty intelligently, 
cheerfully performed! 

The month of months for telling this story of 
patriotic service, well done. 

‘‘ Daughters of the American Revolution!” 

‘What vision does this phrase summon to your 
mind? 

A roadside memorial before which you pause 
to read the record of a Revolutionary hero? 
The Society has set up 
dunreds of such memo- 
rials. ; 


Conducted by ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


See Important Notice on Page 157 


Messages from 


Three Candidates 


for him to know. It meets the needs of the 
newcomer and answers his simple, everyday 
questions instead of assuming that by some 
miracle he has absorbed a knowledge of Amer- 
ican customs during his overseas trip. 

The first edition was printed in English, 
Italian, and Spanish. Now the Manual is 
printed in eleven forei languages, but oddly 
enough the English edition is in greatest de- 
mand, which shows the anxiety of the immigrant 
to learn the language of his adopted land. In 
four years, 875,000 copies of this helpful book 
have been given to immigrants of all nation- 

alities, and the D.A.R. 
feels that its work has just 
begun 


A stately building of 


From 


white marble in purest 
Colonial architecture? 
Thousands of COMPANION 
readers have stood lost in 
admiration before Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, 
Home of the National So- 


President Coolidge 


In the approaching elec- 
tion, popular government 
is facing one of the difficult 


As part of its ‘Get 
Out the Vote’ Cam- 
paign, the Director of 
the Good Citizenship 


Bureau asked three 


This patriotic service 
From started in a small way, the 
John W. Davis 


Manuals being distrihuted 
We cannot have a true 


through social agencies al- 
ready established at Ellis 
democracy unless there is a 


Island. But in ashort time, 
D.A.R. women living in 


rule of the majority. In 
‘ 1922 less than half our citi- 
the Presidency for a zens voted. Democracy 
message to all voters. needs the ballots of all good 

Here are the mes- citizens. I urge American 

women to use their new migrant craved friendliness 

sages—tlear, non-par- franchise and help get out even more than a knowl- 
tisan. and patriotic th t edge of the Constitution. 
, € vote. These newcomers might 

weep with joy at sight of 

Bartholdi’s Statue of Lib- 

erty, but they cowered with 

fear before the granite-lined canyons of lower Man- 

hattan and its traffic roar. Most of the women 

wanted work, but were inexperienced, untrained for 

the fields open to them in the great American cities. 

A Committee on Ellis Island Immigrant Aid was 
formed, with Mrs. Alfred Brosseau as chairman. By 
arrangement with U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, 
Henry J. Curran, Miss Contessa, a woman blessed with 
the gift of languages, was placed in the wcemen’s 
detention room, to represent the Daughters oi the 
American Revolution. : 

Her mission soon extended far beyond the mere 
answering of questions. Girls and women held in the 
detention room were frightened and unhappy, largely 
because they were idle. Owing to congested conditions 
on Ellis Island, the immigrant’s luggage is held in 
storage until she is released, so she has at her command 
only the barest necessities. Miss Contessa, as Di- 
rector for the D.A.R. Committee, supplies materials 
free, from which the women and girls fashion clothes 

for themselves or their families. Gingham, cloth, muslin, 
flannel, and thread are distributed for garments, and for 
those who prefer lighter work there are stamped pieces 
for embroidery, yarn for knitting and crocheting, cotton 
for lace making. The only stipulation is that each 
woman must work for and on what she receives. Under 
the Manual was com- the Government rules, immigrants may not sell nor give 
piled by Mrs. John away the work they turn out, but they find great relief 
Laidlaw Buel, Chair- in occupation, especially in making clothes ol Amenean 
man of the Committee type and in the gayer fancywork. Very often the gar- 
in charge of the work, ments they make are badly needed, as many enter the 
in 1920. As the result country scantily clad, saving all their funds to meet the 
of daily contact with entry requirements. The average number of requests for 
immigrants, Mrs. Buel work now runs eighty per day. 

has revised the book As applications for material increased, Mrs. Brosseau 
until it now gives the issued an appeal to D.A.R. Chapters, and in the first 
foreigner what he _ year of this service 676 boxes of really valuable dry goods 
wants to know, rather arrived at Ellis Island. 

than what Americans To quote Commissioner Curran, the D.A.R. work 
once thought was best groups regenerated the detention room; and in recog- 
nition of this fine service to the coun- 
try he has placed additional space at 
the disposal of the Society and has 
asked it to extend its work as far as 
its means will permit. 

Meantime it became necessary to 
change the methods of distributing the 
Manual. The eagerness with which 
immigrants read the book during their 
stay at Ellis Island suggested the idea 
of placing it in their hands on board 
ship, so that they might absorb the 
information it contained during the 
voyage. k 

In April of this year, Mrs. Buel too! 
the necessary steps toward having It 
distributed on board all incoming ships 
of the lines under control of the Un! 
States Shipping Board on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Coast. For 
these vessels alone, upwards of twent) 
thousand Manualswill be required dur, 
ing the year 1924. With the approve 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, =A 
Buel then [CONTINUED ON PAGE 156] 


and around New York fell 
into the habit of visiting 
Ellis Island and watching 
the distribution of their 
books. They quickly real- 
ized that the average im- 


ciety, Daughters of the 
American Revolution in 
Washington. 

An address on patriotic 
service by the President of 
the United States? The 
Chief Executive's speech is 
the feature of the D.A.R. 
Congress which invariably 
draws the diplomatic corps, 
the highest officials in cab- 
inet, army, and navy circles 
to Continental Hall, aris- 
tocratic looking women, an 
oceasion of elegance and 
restraint! 

Or sensational head- 
lines: 

‘““D.A.R. Election Marked by Riot. 

Police Summoned to Restore Order.”’ 

If hundreds of women milling in the narrow corridor 
which leads to the voting booths, a weaker sister 
fainting in the crush, an enthusiastic supporter for a 
popular candidate waxing hysterical, can be said to 
constitute a riot, then the D.A.R. stages a riot at 
practically every annual Congress; for whatever this 
organization does at all, it does intensely, even to 
voting! 

To this list of pictures, real or mental, the Director 
of the Good Citizenship Bureau urges you to add 
another vision, more stirring and inspir- 
ing—the Daughters of the American 
Revolution carrying out their program of 
Patriotic Education. 

I was one of the unthinking who con- 
nected the D.A. R. with historicalresearch 
and memorials, velvet gowns and riotous 
election days until a certain blue booklet 
fell into my hands. The title read: 

MANUAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

For the Information of Immigrants and 
Foreigners. 

As I flipped the pages with careless 
fingers, a paragraph challenged my glance. 

Sickness in Your Family: “If some 
member of your family is sick, and you 
have no friends to help you, send word to 
the city or county health officer. . . . The 
town clerk in the town hall can tell you 
where to find the health officer.” 

‘‘Manual of the United States!”’ 

I had expected that its table of con- 
tents would include the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and an 
outline of Naturalization Laws, but in- 
structions on so intimate a topic as ‘‘Sick- 
ness in Your Family”’ struck a new note 
in talks to immigrants. 
| Going back to the first page, I read that 
booklet all the way through to page 95, 
| including the Constitution which took on 

a new meaning when sandwiched between 
instructions on where to find work and 
how to secure a marriage license. I 
| 
{ 


phases of the perpetual leading candidates for 

trial to which it always has 
been and always will be 
subjected. It needs the 
support of every element of 
patriotism, intelligence, 
and capacity that can be 
summoned. Every voter 
ought not merely to vote, 
but to vote under the in- 
. spiration of a high purpose 
to serve the Nation. 


From 
Robert M. LaFollette 


I appeal to the women of America: 
Use your votes effectively. Open your eyes and 
learn how completely the lives, the liberties, 
and the happiness of your children and your 
children’s children are dependent upon the 
issues soon to be determined at the polls. Do 
not vote blindly. Ignore campaign declara- 
tions. Study the records of the parties and 
the candidates, and then vote boldly for what 
you are convinced is right. 


Americanization 
which the Daughters 
of the American Rev- 
olution were helping 
immigrants to take. 
The first edition of 


learned what the newly arrived foreigner 
should know about our labor laws, about 
the various industrial centers where im- Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, President 
as ian al anne Sara arue wore General, National Society, Daughters 
how alien women can become American 9° the American Revolution, a firm 
| citizens, and how to tell good lawyers /”pporter of patriotic educational work 
from bad; answers to the hundreds of 
questions which must puzzle the bewil- Airs. Alfred Brosseau (right), Chair- 
aecat peat A aa Wan mn charge of the work for Wome 
It created in my mind the desire to “” *e detention room at the Ellis 
know more about these first steps in Island immigration station 
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WATCH FOR SPECIAL DISPLAYS OF THESE FOODS AT YOUR GROCER’S —— 


THrile Me 


Of all events on the home 
calendar for the next few 
weeks, thebiggestis Thanks- 
giving! And this isn’t a 
bit too soon to begin 
planning the dinner. 


* * * 


| Dees Canned Foods Week, Nov. &th 


to 15th, grocers everywhere will make 
a special feature of canned foods. 

Libby recommends this week as an excep- 
tional opportunity to stock your pantry with 
Libby Foods for Thanksgiving and the holi- 
day season. And you know how food simply 
melts away during the holidays! 

Grocers will have on hand unusually large 
and fine stocks of these quality foods and will 
have them displayed, for your convenience, 
in attractive exhibits. 

Prices, too, will be very favorable, particu- 
larly if you make quantity purchases; and 
other special inducements will prevail during 
the week. You will certainly want to take 
advantage of this interesting event. 

Libby offers you, to choose from, more than 
one hundred foods—foods famous the world 
over for their high quality and distinctive 
flavor. Just a few are pictured here. 
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RECOMMENDS 
this spectal opportunity for buying 
your HOLIDAY FOODS 


Canned Foods Week, 301s 
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Perhaps you would like to 
know how to make the little oe 
. 7 : 
delicacies that women are =, 
serving as first courses for Te 
Pisce 


such a feast—new cock- 

tails of fruit or vegetables; 

dainty canapes; or atempt- 

ing soup that isn ttoo filling. 
t+ ok * 


Perhaps you would like to 
know what Custom has de- 
creed shall be served with 
the turkey—just what gar- 
nishings of vegetables and 
Sauces; how to make a novel 
Thanksgiving salad; or 
what to serve for dessert, if 
not time-honored mince 
and pumpkin pie. 

ee ee 


Perhaps you would like to 
know how to decorate the 
table; or just how Conven- 
tion says it should be set. 


* * * 


These problems, or any 
others connected with the 
Thanksgiving dinner, I 
will gladly help you solve 
if you will write to me at 
once. 


* x * 


Write, too, fora copy of our 
brand new leaflet, “Jolly 
Dishes for the Holidays,” 
which is just what its title 
Suggests. Free, of course. 


Not. Macs 


Cooking Correspondent 
Libby, MENeill & Libby, 
461 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Corned Beef 


Vienna Style Sausage 


Corned Beef Hash 


Veal Loaf 


Red Alaska Salmon Boneless Chicken 
Deviled Meats 


Evaporated Milk 
) Pork and Beans 
Pumpkin 


Asparagus 

Sweet Potatoes 
Chili Con Carne 

Meats packed under Government inspection 

in Chicago, meat center of the world! Vege- 

tables packed where each kind grows at its 

best! Milk so rich that every 16 0z. can of it 


Spinach 
Kraut 


contains 7% teaspoons of butter fat, the 
enriching part of cream and butter! 


Libby offers you among its fruits— 
California Peaches 


Oucen Anne Cherries 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Bartlett Pears Green Gage Plums 


Berries, jams, etc. 


Plum Pudding 


Apricots 


Mince Meat 


Fruits packed at the very edge of the or- 
chards, with all their fresh flavor sealed in! 
Pineapple sun-ripened in Hawaii and packed 
there in Libby’s own kitchens. To say nothing 
of the rich plum pudding; and the mince 
meat ready for your pies—mince meat that’s 
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been a specialty of one of the Libby chefs 
for more than twenty years! 


For the finishing touches of your meals Libby 
otfers you— 
Oucen Olives 
Manzanilla Olives (stuffed) 
Dill Pickles 
Sseeet Mixed Pickles 
Sour Pickles 


Ripe Olives 
Sceeet Pickles 


Catchup Chili Sauce 
Mustard 
Olives, these are, from Spain! The pickles, 
catchup, chili sauce and mustard are packed 
at Blue Island, Illinois, in one of the finest 
and most modernly equipped kitchens of its 
kind in the world. 

+ * & 
Notice carefully the Libby containers pic- 
tured above—how the labels necessarily vary 


on the different types of packages. Fix these 


aval of 


ki In your mind; ask for products that 
year them, for they identify foods of rare 
goodness, each from that spot where in all the 
world it is found at its finest. 

If you should find that your grocer doesn’t 
have in stock all the Libby Foods you wish 
for the holiday season, please write us and 
we'll try to make arrangements for you to get 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
_41t Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M€Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


them. 


Thanksgiving—your day, too! 
Plan your dinner well in advance and prepare 
as much of it as possible the day before—that 
Is your cue for an enjoyable holiday. 

Stuff the turkey the day before! If you are 
to serve a clear soup such as consomme, this, 
too, may be made the day before. 

Vegetables for salad are really best cooked 
the preceding day, and thoroughly chilled. 

Your celery will curl better and be more 
crisp if left in cold water over night. 

Onions soaked in cold water over night will 
lose much of their strong flavor. And you will 
save many tears if you peel them under water! 

Your pumpkin pie filling may be made the 
day before, and even your pie crust mixed if 
kept in a cool place. 


- Charming for a bed- (‘ 
room is a green and 
gold bracket with porcelain flowers 
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For your vestibule light, select 
brass, copper, or iron, according 


to the architecture, in a lantern 
design like the one pictured above 
Brushed silver and crystal are fittingly 
If you want further information formal for a drawing-room. The brack- 
ee a t Mr. Car- ets and chandelier are well matched for : 
aT itl léniy ad it Enclose lightness and grace—and you'll need | 
st d : ] pis d ] both if you want to localize the lighting 
5 agate ee or illuminate the entire room at will 


For the dining-room wrought iron with 
electric candleholders is decorative 


“Letus welcome 
peaceful 
evening in” 


De the season of hospitality and cheer, when home 
means more than ever to all the family. Perhaps 
no other one touch in all its thoughtful arrangement 
performs so magic an effect as the lights that guide its 
evening activities. On this page of the Companion 
Mr. Carroll has shown several artistic lighting fixtures 
in relation to their proper setting throughout the house. 


Use polished silver brackets with : é ieee : . A frame of clear glass and delicate a 


engraved mirrar backs and frosty — 


copper work contains three 
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reamy stucco and roof of picturesque red Spanish tiles 


A Livable Little House 


Designed to meet the popular demand for sex rooms 


O MUCH has been written about 
the small house that I sometimes 
wonder if there is anything more to 
say. And yet, hardly a month 
passes that some architect does not contrib- 
ute a fresh idea, plan, or suggestion for the 
improvement of the small house. 

The introduction of new and _ better 
building materials and equipment changes 
almost monthly the small-house require- 
ments, and these differ in each section of 
the country, depending on the mode of 
living, climate, and materials.. I have 
always found that in our large cities in the 
Kast, the average small house to be salable 
and a good investment must have four 
chambers. Naturally, however, a young 
couple’s needs are for a small house. Many 
a business woman, too, is ready to build her 
own home, and she also prefers a small 
house; so that there has grown up a de- 
mand for a house of six rooms which has 
led many people to accept the bungalow 
as a solution of the problem. Already there 
has been an effort to combine the bungalow 
and the story-and-a-half house having a 
kitchen, dining-room, and living-room on 
the first floor with all the necessary conven- 
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The porch i tte ing from both dining-room and living-room can 
glassed in for a sun room in winter 


By A. RAYMOND ELLIS 


iences, and three chambers on the second floor. 

The accompanying sketch and _ plans 
afford a compact and comfortable arrange- 
ment on the first floor, with the additional 
feature of a porch opening from both the 
living-room and dining-room; in the winter 
this can be enclosed as a sun parlor. 

The second floor contains three very good 
chambers. The owner's room, of course, is 
the largest, with plenty of light and air, and 
a good-sized closet. Each room has fine 
cross ventilation, and the roof of the porch 
would be a delightful place in the summer 
covered with an awning or converted into a 


sleeping porch. 
The color and texture of the materials used 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Approximate _esti- 
mates of the cost of construction of this 
house will be sent, with any information 
desired, upon the receipt of a large en- 


velope, self-addressed and stamped. Mr. 
Ellis has also made complete working 
drawings and specifications of this house 
which he will furnish at a nominal charge. 


are rather important for the proper archi- 
tectural effect. The stucco should be a 
creamy white, with a fairly smooth texture. 
The roof should be of red Spanish tiles, 
although flat shingle tile of clay, or asbestos 
and wood shingles can be used. 

The foundations are of concrete. The 
cellar is seven feet high, and contains a 
heating plant, laundry, vegetable closet, 
and coal bins. The walls of the house may 
be constructed of tile or brick and stuccoed 
on the exterior or of frame covered with 
metal lath and stucco. The interior parti- 
tions are built of wood studs lathed and 
plastered on both sides. Casement windows 
either of wood or metal are manufactured 
so inexpensively to-day that I do not 
hesitate to recommend them. 

The interior walls may be finished in 
plain rough plaster without paper; they 
may be decorated with wall paper, or 
painted with a stippled surface and paneled 
with very plain mouldings and sand- 
finished ceilings. The woodwork on the 
first floor should be painted a light gray- 
green or ivory in antique finish to conform 
to the interior finish. | Ivory will probably 
be more satisfuctory for the chambers. 


air, two smal 


U p-stairs there is one large bedroom with abundance of light a 
ler rooms, and great possibilities for sleeping 
porches on the two flat roofs 
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APRICOTS 


One of the most tempting of 
all fruits! 


DEL MONTE Apricots have 
a delicate tartness that makes 
them a perfect balance for 
heavier foods. Yet they havea 
remarkable sweetness, too— 
richly developed by the warm 
sun of California where they 
grow. 


But it’s more than goodness 
that recommends them. 


Ease of service, convenience 
and economy make them dou- 
bly welcome on every table. 


DEL MONTE Apricots are 
apricots at their best—with 
a flavor ensured by over 60 
years’ experience in the can- 
ning of fine fruits. 


Why not serve them tonight 
——Just as they come from the 
can, in their own rich syrup? 
Truly delightful—and the eas- 
lest thing in the world. 


Only ask your grocer for 
DEL MONTE—and be sure. 


“The DEL MONTE Fruit Book’? 
—just published—is a picked col- 
lection of the favorite fruit recipes 
of America’s best known cooking 
authorities. It covers the service 
of canned fruits for every occa- 
sion. Write for your free copy to- 
day. Address Department 27B, 
California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California. 


Be sure you say 
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Has no wringer — needs none ! 


The Laundry Dozen 


Saving! 

of Saving! 

Here are some of your savings, when 
you wash and dry the wringerless 
Savage Way which you can multiply 
at least by fifty-two for your annual 
comfort. 


1—You save money that would other- 
wise be spent in employing outside 
help for cleaning pillows, comforters, 
blankets, etc., which the ordinary 
washer cannot handle. 


2—You can houseclean, play the 
piano, or do anything you wish while 
your Savage washes and dries. 


3—You need not put your hands on 
each piece of wash when the bluing 
or rinsing begins—no more “hand 
rinse.’’ 

4—You do not have to guide each 
piece of laundry, or even think of a 
wringer, because the Savage spins 
everything line-dry in one minute. 


o 


5—You save switching your laundry 
schedule on account of bad weather, 
because you can, in an emergency, 
iron directly from your Savage dryer, 
by continuing the drying operation 
somewhat longer. 


6—You save the cost of renewi 
buckles, rings, snappers, buttons an 
so on, broken by the wringer. 


7—You save time and trouble in 
ironing because the Savage drying 
leaves no heavy “‘wringer-creases” to 
be ironed out. 


8—You save the annoyance of “‘aftere 
washday” sewing and mending. 


9—You save the time and trouble of 
“hand rinse and bluing.”’ 


10—You save money by not having 
to replace or renew wringer-rolls and 
wringer mechanism. You save the 
need of extra tubs. 


11—You save yourself from danger 
and worry. 


12—You save the time and labor 
wasted in oiling and adjusting parts 
of the machine for each wash. 


The Savage is ‘tested and approved’ by Good 
Hlousexeenine and Tribune (N. Y.) Institutes, 
Modern Priscilla Proving Plant, Today’s 
Housewife Testing Home, etc., etc. 

The story of this most advanced, safest washer 
and dryer is interestingly told by Ethel R. Peyser, 
author of Cheating the Junk Pile,” etc., ina 
booklet * Keeping out of Hot Water.”’ 


This Coupon 


<0 FREE 
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GE ARMS CORPORATION 


SAVA 


Dept. L UTICA, N. Y. 
Send me 
Ethel R. Peyser’s book 


brings you a copy 


O MATTER how perplexing and 
hopeless may appear the prob- 
lem of making the old house 
attractive, remember that any- 
thing is possible and tackle the subject with 
patience and determination. Never shall 
I forget the dreary aspect of the first 
floor of a certain newly-acquired city house 
which was destined to become the beau- 
tiful and dignified home of one of my 
clients (a COMPANION reader by the way). 

“‘T ean never live happily in this gloomy 
old place,” declared the disheartened owner, 
looking about in despair at the ugly oak 
woodwork and red burlap-covered walls. 
‘Whatever can be done with that hideous 
mantel? It’s just too awful,” she pro- 
tested, as her eyes roved over the mon- 
strosity of brick and cobblestones. 

The mantel in question, which was a 
heavy structure reaching al- 
most to the ceiling, was of 
overwhelming proportions 
which gave the room a one- 
sided look. On either side 
of it were ill-proportioned 
bookcases that had highly 
colored glass doors. The 
windows were capped with 
projecting carved decora- 
tions of poor design which 
gave the entire room an air 
of garishness and over- 
decoration; and the ceilings 
were beamed with heavy 
horizontal boards, entirely 
out of scale with the dimen- 
sions of the floor space. 
From the center of these 
beams hung an electric light 
fixture too unsightly for 
words. The high baseboard 
which framed the room was 
out of scale and attracted 
a disproportionate amount 
of attention. Three views 
of the new room are shown 
on this page. 

The adjoining dining- 
room was even worse, for 
in this case the heavily 
beamed ceiling was. fairly 


rue Story 


of a 
de-Over House 


By GRACE L. DAGGETT 


Editor of the Interior Decoration Department 


studded with electric lights. 
The highly varnished yellow 
oak wood paneling which went 
within two feet of the ceiling, 
was topped by a broad plate 
rail and at either side of the 
folding doors were built-in china 
closets of no known period or style, with 
gaudy brass trimmings and stained glass doors. 
No china reflected through these doors could 
ever show to good effect. Indeed, the whole 
room gave one the feeling of being closed up 
in a varnished yellow box. 


O BRING about the desired transforma- 
tion necessarily involved an outlay, and 
some time was spent in deciding on the most 
practical method of spending the amount of 
money available. 
My first step was to tear out the mantel, 


This beautiful English secretary of burl walnut is furnished with a Queen 
Anne chair of perfect lines, with seat of needlepoint to balance the color 
in the mantel painting on the opposile wall (see above) 


HE restful beauty of the cor- 
nice and the perfectly pro- 


portioned paneling in this room 
did more than any other factor to 


transform it from an overpower- 
ing, confusing place into a quiet 
spot where one might wish to linger 
and enjoy life. 


PLEASANT corner by the 

window is occupied by this 
Italian desk, painted an antique 
green, with gold stripings and floral 
decoration. The desk chair is up- 
holstered in striped green and 
mulberry velvet, to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the room. 
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bookcases, china closets, and beamed ceil- 
ings. The overhang on the doors and win- 
dows was removed as well as the high 


baseboards. In the meantime, a working 
plan was sketched, to show the paneling of 
the walls. the new mantel and bookcases, 
and the proper placing of the lighting fix- 
tures, with a view to making each part of 
the woodwork fill its purpose without 
creating unrest by demanding distinct 
attention. All the old outlets were closed 
and plastered over, and new ones were let 
into the walls. Side brackets of simple lines 
were used in the living-room 
of this house, and because of 
their dull finish they blended 
charmingly with the walls, 
while the decorated parch- 
ment screens carried the 
colors of the overmantel 
decoration, adding an ele- 
ment of interest. 


HE bookcases were 

made open and de- 
tached, bordered with mold- 
ings, so that they filled the 
space on either side of the 
mantel and yet gave the 
impression of two distinct 
pieces of furniture. In build- 
ing bookcases many people 
simply make shelves to 
a given space disregarding 
the relation of these shelves 
to the mantel and the gen- 
eral architectural appear- 
ance of the room. It is far 
better to make your sheive 
pieces of furniture. If it 1s 
necessary to make them 4 
part of the mantel, let 
them be designed in such & 
way that they complete the 
general structure, f 
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in proportion and finish the same character- 
istics. The mantel in this:case was a box-like 
affair paneled to match the walls of the room, 
with a painted marbleized facing. This was 
made so that it could be placed directly 
over the old fireplace, and the walls above 
were paneled providing for an antique 
floral painting in the center. 

In this particular case the walls were cov- 
ered with linen before the paneling or paint- 
ing was begun, but there are special coverings 
on the market made for this purpose, which 
give the same feeling of depth and quality 
to the paint, in addition to protecting the 


French doors were substituted for the old 
sliding ones between living- and dining- 
rooms, and the latter, as well as the hall, 
was paneled to match the living-room. The 
ugly china closets on either side of the 
French doors we replaced with two lovely 
Queen Anne commodes. 

The only remaining room on the first 
floor was the little breakfast-room opening 
from the dining-room, which was glassed in 
on three sides. The fourth wall (not shown 
in the photograph) we finished in a heavy 
stipple effect in soft tan, and decorated it 
with charmingly arched trellises painted 
green to harmonize with the deeper tone 
of the ivy vines which were trained on it. 


HE decorations of 
the breakfast-room 
were completed with sim- 
ple painted furniture of 
parchment color, striped 
with greenand mulberry. 
Golden shadows were 
effected by soft orange 
gauze sashcurtainsat the 
windows which almost 
surrounded room. 


The living-room color scheme, which I 
selected in compliance with the owner’s 
taste, was to be beige, old green, and mul- 
berry. Accordingly, the walls of the liv- 
ing-room were painted beige—that is, a 
deeper tone than the usual parchment color; 
and the moldings and panels were glazed 
with a still deeper shade, giving an antique 
effect. Beige mohair, figured mulberry 
damask, and green and mulberry mohair 
were the materials used for covering the 
furniture. The curtains were of a striped. 
figured damask, which carried all three 
colors. 

As the dining-room was in such close 
proximity, I realized that it must harmonize 
with the scheme already selected for the 
living-room, and so the walls were painted 
a soft, faded old green which took its tone 
from the background of the overmantel 
painting and the covering of the living- 
room furniture. An antique mulberry self- 
figured damusk covered the dining-room 
chairs. 

When the hall is a distinct room, as in 
this house, there is no reason why the color 
scheme should not be independent and even 
striking. Black and gold furniture with 
touches of red, and curtains of figured 
linen on a lacquer-red background gave this 
hall a most inviting and individual charm. 


In the hall we introduced a bit of spiey color, with black and gold 
furniture touched with red to repeat the lacquer-colored printed 
linen curtains at the stair window 


Dressing the windows for sunshine 
in charming fabrics that never fade 
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THE ORINOKA MILLS, 501 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 
I enclose 20c for ‘COLOR HARMONY IN WINDOW DRAPERIES” 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
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Colors GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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[SNt it a delight to know 
that your loveliest draperies 
and curtains need no longer be 
protected from the sun—that 
you can choose the most ex- 
quisite fabrics in rich and glo- 
rious colorings, and still have 
them practical too? . 


Orinoka fabrics are indis- 
putably beautiful — beautiful 
in weave, and pattern, and 
color—and yet, they are as 
utilitarian as an ordinary white 
curtain of similar weave. They 
can be exposed day in and day 
out to the strongest sunshine. 
They can be washed as fre- 
quently as you please. And 
they will not fade. That is 
because of the special Orinoka 


May we send you a copy of “COLOR HARMONY IN W 

: . INDOW 
DRAPERIES, prepared by a@ prominent New York decorator and illus- 
This lietle book is full of valuable suggestions for 


trated in color? 


draping your windows, doors and for bed coverings. 
and 20¢c to THE ORINOKA MILLS, 501 Clarendon Bidg., New York City. 


Process of hand-dyeing the 
yarns before they are woven 
into cloth. It is a process ex- 
clusive to Orinoka and insures 
color-fastness down to the very 
last thread—whether the fabric 
is a sheer gauze glass curtain or 
a heavier drapery material for 
windows and doors. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


These fabrics are not only color- 
fast, but their color is guaranteed. If 
they fade, the merchant from whom 
you bought them is authorized to 
replace the goods or refund your 
money. Look for the Orinoka guar- 
antee tag before you buy. It is 
attached to every bolt of genuine 
Orinoka sunfast and tubfast fabric. 
You'll find the materials at the better 
stores and decorating establishments. 


Send your address 
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ForestcMills 


UNDERWEAR 


WARM underwear is perhaps 
the greatest protection against 
the chill winds of winter. And 
today comfort and appearance 
need not be sacrificed in order 
to keep warm. 


Forest Mills Underwear fits 
snugly and will not “bunch” 
uP but is elastic enough to 

low perfect freedom in all 
movements of the body. Every 
size is correct and only the best 
materials obtainable are used 
in the manufacture of Forest 
Mills Underwear. Particular 
care is given to all details of 
fit and finish to insure lasting 
wear and perfect satisfaction. 


Forest Mills Underwear 
comes in a variety of styles for 
every member of the family, 
and can be had at the better 
shops everywhere. Always ask 
for Forest Mills underwear by 
name. Ifyou do not find 
it at your favorite store 
write us, and we will 
tell you the nearest 
dealer. 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


GordonHosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York Boston 


ES, we have some bandan- 
iE nas—six of them strik- 
ingly red and black make this 
frock which doesn’t require a 
stitch of sewing. The handker- 
chiefs are just knotted together 
at the corners with the result 
shown above and worn over 
a black slip. The cap is made 
from a_ single handkerchief. 


| Ose ealbhed you’re an apple 
and wear a_pink- ed 
cheesecloth frock girdled with 
little hard windfalls, and 
over it a leaf-green cape collared 
with big plump ones. You can 
cut the bottom of the frock 
straight instead of scalloped. 


Toy balloons swing gaily from 
their ribbon tethers and sur- 
round a colorful frock of yellow- 
over-pink tarlatan, above 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


For the Holiday Dance 


Masquerade costumes that are 
inexpensive to make 


Designed by 
CORA B. PARKER 


Drawings by 
HELEN THURLOW 


| poche directions for 
making the four cos- 
tumes shown will be sent 
on receipt of fifteen cents 
in stamps. Order H-493 
and address Woman’s 
Home Companion, 381 
FourthA venue, New York. 


The costume of Mile. Parapluie is 
mostly black sateen lined with color; 
her hat is two pieces of cardboard, 
or sateen cuvering a stiff foundation 
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NOW?! Anyone can 
afford a Hoover. Pay 
only $6.25 down for 
machine and attach- 
ments complete and have 
yours delivered today !, 
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It beats rugs gently; sweeps as no broom can; and 
thoroughly air-cleans—electrically! Its handy new 
air-cleaning tools dust, dustlessly. It keeps your 
home immaculate; saves time, strength, health; 
makes rugs wear years longer. Certainly, it’s a 
Hoover! Delivered to any home upon payment 
of only $6.25 down! Your Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will explain our easy purchase plan. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHI) 
‘The otstese and largest maker of electric cleaners 
‘She PLoovee is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontar:. 


The HOOV IE 


It BEATS >: @s it Sweeps as it Cleans 


— 
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CLEAN SKIN is the basis 
A of beauty and the one 
way to Cleanliness is 
through the use of soap. But— 
and this is where the secret lies— 
it must be the right kind of soap. 
Scientifically blended from 
ure ingredients—Resinol Soap 
is free from all injurious proper- 
ties, and satisfies the need of 
every skin. Soft, foamy and 
luxurious, its lather sinks into 
the pores, rooting out the im- 
purities and providing that 
ie oe which pro- 
motes lasting loveliness. 

But soap must do more than wash 
away visible dirt, and that 1s_ 
why Resinol Soap is so indis- 
pensable to those who really 
want a perfect complexion. 
Through its peculiar Resinol 
properties it helps to keep the 
skin functioning normally and 
builds a healthy condition which 
resists germ development. An 
unprotected skin is as bad as a 
neglected one. Resinol Soap 
protects the skin. 


With blackheads, roughnesses, etc., apply a 
liecle Resinol Ointment and sec how quickly 
it clears them away. This soothing, healing 
ointment is a favorite in thousands of homes 
where experience has proved that it is unex- 
celled for the relief of itching, burning skin 
troubles. Your druggist sclls the Resinol 


products. 


ESINOL 
SOAP 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL 
Dept. 10-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol 
Soap and of Resinol Ointment. 


Name. 
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Street . 
City 
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On these bookplates 
write ‘your name 


HEN leaden skies with their 

promise of snow appear, it is 

time to discard the calendar’s 

: October leaf and to begin living 

in November. These thirty days are ex- 

citingly busy. First, there are the great 

election ceremonies which require the at- 

tention of all loyal citizens. Then on the 

eleventh comes Armistice Day with its 

patriotic celebrations—and memories. The 

last Thursday of the month, of course, is 

the oldest national holiday, dedicated to 

family reunions, feasting, and the giving of 

thanks, and then there are Christmas prep- 
arations to get started, too. 

On Thanksgiving Day everyone’sthoughts 
turn homeward. If it is impossible to be 
with your kith and kin on this occasion, 
letters may be sent to convey your thoughts. 
What joy written words can bring when 
distance makes the voice inaudible! The 
household which expects to entertain rela- 
tives and friends on this festive day will do 
well to emphasize the significance of the 
holiday by recalling its origin. The Pil- 
grims were happy because: ‘‘It has pleased 
God in some comfortable measure to bless 
us in the fruits of the earth.”” The soil has 
not decreased in its generosity during the 
three centuries that have 
passed. Our harvests be- 
come more bountiful year 
by year. The miracle of 
growth is no less wondrous. 
Our agricultural resources 
increase in variety every sea- 
son. Thanksgiving is as 
much in order now as it ever 
was. 

An appropriate way for a 
woman’s club to celebrate Ar- 
mistice Day is with an American- 
jzation tea, featuring the 
costumes, songs, and dances 
and refreshments of the Allied 
nations. We have a leaflet de- 
scribing such an affair which 
we'll be plad to send you if 
you'll include a stamped and ~ 
self-addressed envelope with 
your request. 

RUIT cakes, plum pud- 

dings, and fruity cookies, 
if they have not been made, 
are to be baked early this month and stored 
in tightly covered jars or containers where 
their flavor will improve during the period 
of waiting. A new flour and sugar sifter on 
the market may make the baking task 
easier in many households. At least. I like 
the device very much. It is a bucket-like 
contrivance with the sieve in the center, and 
a lid, which fastens on securely, at each end. 
Five cupfuls or less of flour or sugar may be 
sifted at a time and back and forth without 
removing the lids. This saves time in 
making angel-food cakes because both the 
flour and sugar can be sifted so quickly. 
Another feature of the device is a handle by 
which the sifter may be hung in the kitchen 
or cupboard. It makes a sanitary container 
for the small amount of flour which one uses 
in gravy, white sauce, and other dishes. 


If you saved oe this year’s January Com- 
PANION, you will want to try some more of Miss 
Bradley’s unusual cranberry recipes for Thanks- 
giving dinner. If you didn’t, we'll be glad to send 
you a reprint of them. Kindly send a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope with your request. 


EFEPING the house clean is more dif- 

ficult in November than it has been for 
several months. Everyone spends more 
time indoors with the coming of cooler 
weather. But the task need not. require the 
expenditure of much time and effort. If 
each member of the family will make it a 
rule to put away the articles he has finished 


Try ada cranberry pte 
for Thanksgiving—we’ll 
send you the recipe 


The Calendar 


or 
November 


Ushers in thirty brimful days 


By NELL B. NICHOLS 


Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherin to dwell; 
A little house, whose humble roof 
° Is weatherproof. 


# * * 


Lord, I confess, too, when I dine, 
The pulse is Thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee. 


* * + 


All these, and better, Thou dost send 
Me, to this end— 

That I should render, for my part, 
A thankful heart. 


ROBERT HERRICK 


using, the rooms will never be cluttered 
long. Then the employment of proper tools 
is advisable. 

I am especially proud of a new mop which 
I have for waxing and polishing floors. The 
paste is placed between layers of cheese- 
cloth, which is then clamped tightly over a 
flat mop. When sufficient 
wax has been rubbed into 
the wood, the cloth is re- 
moved and the polish is 
obtained by running the flat 
mop, or polisher, over the 
floor. It is surprising how 
easy it is to manipulate this 
mop and how rich the polish 
is that one secures by its use. 

Then there is a vacuum 
cleaner which I have been 
testing in my home with 
success. It is a suction 
cleaner which operates with- 
oul electricity and which is so 
light (the body is made of 
aluminum) that it is excep- 
tionally easy to carry up- 
stairs and down. If there is 
any doubtaboutitsefficiency 
in cleaning, one needs only 
to look at the rugs and 
carpets before and after they have heen 
cleaned with the appliance. And when the bag 
is emptied, there is further convincing proof 
that the dust and dirt have been removed. 


lf you'll send a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope, Mrs. Nichols will be glad to tell you the 
name and price of any of the household conven- 
iences she describes in the Calendar. 


ARDENS are either a memory or a 

dream of the future. They certainly 
require little attention in November. The 
hoes, rakes, and other tools, if they have not 
been put away before this, 
are to becollected, oiled, and 
placed in storage. Usually I 
dig up a few roots of rhubarb 
early in the month before 
the ground freezes too much; 
these are allowed to freeze, 
and in January they are 
brought in and planted 
closely together in boxes 
filled with slightly moist. 
earth. Then the little gar- 
dens are set in a warm place 
in the cellar or basement, 
where thedelicatepinkstalks 
will grow rapidly. 

Reading gains in popu- 
larity as the days grow 
colder. Grown-ups have 
little difficulty in finding 
interesting books and maga- 


Girls in costumes of 
the Allies serve at an 
Americanization tea 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


zines, but the child’s reading material also 
needs the thought of parents. Many com- 
munities celebrate children’s book week 
during this month, at which time the book 
departments and stores have exhibits sug- 
gesting satisfactory libraries for young peo- 
ple. If the home library has not been 
provided with bookplates, why not re- 
member this during the Christmas shopping 
campaign? A common form of robbery can 
be mitigated by making it easy to identify 
to whom books belong. 


We'll be glad to tell you where you can buy the 
little bookplates illustrated at the top of the page 
and also to send you a list of books s ially 
selected for the children’s reading, if you'll send a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope with your 
request. 


PEAKING of Christmas, I don’t con- 

sider it too early to make plans for the 
holiday shopping. It takes thought to 
select presents for children that will be 
instructive as well as entertaining. A set of 
white enameled play dishes that I saw in a 
shop recently caught my eye, for they were 
large enough for the little maiden to use in 
the preparation and serving of real food. 

If Christmas cards are to be made, No- 
vember will not contain many spare min- 
utes. A sketch of the front doorway or a 
corner of the living-room provides an 
intimate greeting to close friends. Lists of 
the cards and presents to be sent are made 
out sometime during the thirty days. 
Geographical Christmas gifts always are a 
treat. A box of holly from California, 
choice pecans from Louisiana, glasses of 
cherry preserves from the famous orchard 
region of Wisconsin, or farm products from 
the country home make practical and ap- 
propriate remembrances. 

It is not too soon to awaken the com- 
munity’s interest in planning a Christmas 
tree for the public square. One of the 
loveliest sights I ever beheld was a maple 
laden with icicles which reflected a wealth 
of brilliance from the many colored electric 
lights hung on the branches. 


After you’ve made out your Christmas list, why 
not get all the help you can from this number 0 
the CoMPANION—and next month there'll be pages 
upon pages of suggestions. 


OVEMBER is an excellent month to 
dream and to do. I like to sit by my 
fireside on a stormy night and plan my next 
day’s work. And often I repeat to myself: 


“If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 


* * * 


If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy?” 


I always have a long list 
of dream articles on the tip 
of my tongue that I would 
buy for my friends, my 
family, and my house if I 
could. There are so many 
alluring and beautiful and 
useful things displayed in 
the shops at this season that 
it is well worth a trip to the 
stores to see them before the 
Christmas rush begins. 
Then one will know what 
one will buy if the oppoi- 
tunity comes. I believe in 
being prepared, don’t you? 
We never can tell how soon 
the right chance for fulfilling 
our dreams—or someone 
else’s dreams—will arrive. 
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“My hair isn’t the least bit of trouble since I bobbed it; I 
can do anything with it!” 


A Utopian Affair 


Impromptu fun for Thanksgiving evening 


family gathering can take part in this 


VERYBODY, young and old. at the 
H and the cost’ will 


entertainment, 


be next to nothing. 
The best way to go about it is for three or 


four people to take charge of the program, 
either using the one suggested here or get- 
ting up an original one with special personal 
or local interest. The program planned, the 
next thing is to decide upon the persons to 
take part in each scene and to ‘beg, 
borrow, or steal’’ the necessary costume and 
stage accessories. 

The stage may be the room immediately 
back of a folding-door opening, or just the 
curtained-off end of a room. If the small 
stage space needed for the scenes can be 
boxed in, the theatrical effect will be much 
more impressive. This can be accomplished 
quite simply by placing a large screen back 
of the curtained open- 
ing (see illustration) 


Characters: Two women, one dressed 
ridiculously as a ‘‘hired girl,’ the other as 
a housewife interviewing her. 

Dialogue: Housewife (meekly): There are 
only two in the family and of course we send 
all the laundry out. 

General houseworker (horrified): Oh, 
you shouldn’t do that, ma'am. It’s so ex- 
pensive. I just Jove to wash and iron. 
(Smiles broadly.) Why, the last place I 
lived, there was seven children and I did 
all the washing and— 

Business: Housewife faints. (Light out, or 
curtain drawn, instantly). 


II. The End of a Perfect Day 


Properties: Kitchen (or other small) table 
covered with white cloth. Two lighted 
candles on it, and two after-dinner coffee 
cups. Two straight 
chairs. 

Characters: Man and 


and covering this over 
with some cheap black 
material, like cambric. 
The ‘‘ceiling’’ of the 
stage set should be of 
this black material 


| Program 


of Utopianisms 


(With apologies to Charlot’s 
") 


Revue) 


As You’d Like It 
The End of a Per- 
fect Day 

The Last Shall Be 


When Dreams Come 


Home, Sweet Home 
Comme II Faut 

The Half Has Not 
Been Told 
Pollyanna Stuff 

The Peace Pipe 


also. It can be tacked I 
to the top of the door- II. 
way or to the curtain ; 
rod and allowed to 
hang back over the HT: : 
screen. In other words, First 
the stage will be boxed IV. 
in on three sides and True 
over the top. with V. 
black. The lighting VI. 
should be just one VII. 
Shaded electric bulb 
let down on a cord VIII. 
through the ‘‘ceiling.”’ IX 
It will add greatly X. 


to the fun of the 


All’s Well That Ends 
Well 


wife seated at table, 
drinking coffee. 
Dialogue: Wife: I've 
accepted an invitation 
for us to go to the 
Browns’ to-night, dear, 
and listen to the radio. 
Husband: Gee, 
that’s great. I just 
hate to stay home eve- 
nings. (Light out.) 


III. The Last Shall 
Be First 


Properties: Box-office 
window simulated from 
cardboard and pinned 
to back wall of stage. 
Sign above it reading, 
‘‘Get Your Tickets for 
To-night’s Perform- 


program if the scenes 
can be shifted in the 
dark—that is, instead 
of closing the curtains after each number, 
they may be left drawn and the light ex- 
tinguished, the stage being reset as quickly 
a8 possible. When the light is switched on 
again, the audience has the surprise of an 
entire new scene and a new set of actors. 

If & smooth performance is wanted, it's 
wise to have at least one rehearsal, but 
many numbers on a program of this kind 
can be got up impromptu, exactly like 
charades, different ones in the audience be- 
ing called out to take part in each act. 

Suppose we ‘‘rehearse”’ some of the scenes 
Suggested on the program: 


1. As You'd Like It 


Properties: Two kitchen chairs and a 
Dey or lettered sign on the wall, reading: 
f mployment Agency. No Fees Accepted 
rom Either Party.” 


ance Here.” 
Characters: Four men, 
hats on, standing in line. Woman rushes 
in, looks at line discouragedly, and takes 
place at end of line. 

Dialogue: Man at head of line lifts his hat 
politely and says to the woman with melting 
persuasiveness, ‘Please take my _ place, 
madam. I’d just as soon wait.” All the 
other men lift their hats, smile sweetly, 
and say in chorus, ‘‘Sure, and so would 


we.” (Light. out.) 
IV. When Dreams Come True 


Properties: Easy chair, magazine, and box 
of candy. 

Characters: Young girl and messenger boy. 
Business: Young girl seated in chair reading, 
and eating candy. Bell rings off stage. She 
goes to door at side of stage, and signs for 
package which messenger boy gives her. 
Opens it, lifts [CONTINUED ON PAGE 64] 


Electric Home Need 
For the Boudoir 


RINGS almost instant relief 
from pain caused by cramps, 

congestion, rheumatism, lumbago 
or neuralgia. Warmth for the bed on sleeping porch or in baby’s 
crib. Three heats—four safety thermostats. Replaces the old-fashioned 
water bottle. -nothing to leak or break. Safe, sure and sanitary. $10.00. 
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“Universal” Curling Iron 
NOt how cheap but how 


good--is the slogan of 
the “Universal” Curling 
Iron. The first cost is the 
last cost. Its even distri- © 
bution of heat is a great 
safeguard against scorching 
the hair. The exclusive 
swivel plug and detachable connector is most convenient and prevent 
cord twisting. Price $5.00. With Hair Drying Attachment $5.50, 


SQ 


Witty 


‘‘Universal’’ Electric Heater 


ON cold, gray mornings its instantaneous heat quickly takes the chill 
from Nursery, Sewing Room and Bath. On dreary, rainy after- 
noons at tea time its companionable, soft red glow warms and cheers 
the sitting room. On chilly, wet days after the furnace fire is out its 
warmth rapidly dispels the dampness from the air. 
Price $9.00—Others $5.50 to $10.00 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS For OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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. CLEAN SKIN is the basis 
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of beauty and the one 
way to cleanliness is 
through the use of soap. But— 
and this is where the secret lies— 
it must be the right kind of soap. 
Scientifically blended from 
ure ingredients—Resinol Soap 
is free from all injurious proper- 
| ties, and satisfies the need of 
Lo every skin. Soft, foamy and 
| 
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luxurious, its lather sinks into 
the pores, rooting out the im- 
purities and providing that 
; thorough ees which pro- 
motes lasting loveliness. 
| But soap must do more than wash 
away visible dirt, and that is 
why Resinol Soap is so indis- 
pensable to those who really 
want a perfect complexion. 
| Through its peculiar Resinol 
properties it helps to keep the 
skin functioning normally and 
builds a healthy condition which 
| resists germ development. An 
| unprotected skin is as bad as a 
| neglected one. Resinol Soap 
protects the skin. 


Wich blackheads, roughnesses, etc., apply a 
licele Resinol Ointment and see how quickly 
it clears them away. This soothing, healing 
ointment is a favorite in chousands of homes 
where experience has proved thar it is uncx- 
celled for the relief of itching, burning skin 
troubles. Your druggist sclls che Resinol 


products. 


~RESINOL 
OAP 


2 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL 
Dept. 10-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol 
Soap and of Resinol Ointment. 


Name. 
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My BooKr 


On these bookplates 
write your name 


HEN leaden skies with their 

promise of snow appear, it is 

time to discard the calendar’s 

: October leaf and to begin living 

in November. These thirty days are ex- 

citingly busy. First, there are the great 

election ceremonies which require the at- 

tention of all loyal citizens. Then on the 

eleventh comes Armistice Day with its 

patriotic celebrations—and memories. The 

last Thursday of the month, of course, i8 

the oldest national holiday, dedicated to 

family reunions, feasting, and the giving of 

thanks, and then there are Christmas prep- 
arations to get started, too. 

On Thanksgiving Day everyone’sthoughts 
turn homeward. If it is impossible to be 
with your kith and kin on this occasion, 
letters may be sent to convey your thoughts. 
What joy written words can bring when 
distance makes the voice inaudible! The 
household which expects to entertain rela- 
tives and friends on this festive day will do 
well to emphasize the significance of the 
holiday by recalling its origin. The Pil- 
grims were happy because: “Tt has pleased 
God in some comfortable measure to bless 
us in the fruits of the earth.” The soil has 
not decreased in its generosity during the 
three centuries that have 
passed. Our harvests be- 
come more bountiful year 
by year. The miracle of 
growth is no less wondrous. 
Our agricultural resources 
increase in variety every sea- 
son. Thanksgiving is as 
much in order now as it ever 
was. 

An appropriate way for a 
woman’s club to celebrate Ar- 
mistice Day is with an American- 
ization tea, featuring the 
costumes, songs, and dances 
and refreshments of the Allied 
nations. We have a leaflet de- 
scribing such an affair which 
we'll be glad to send you if 
you'll include a stamped and © 
self-addressed envelope with 
your request. 

RUIT cakes, plum pud- 

dings, and fruity cookies, 
if they have not been made, 
are to be baked early this month and stored 
in tightly covered Jars or containers where 
their favor will improve during the period 
of waiting. A new flour and sugar sifter on 
the market may make the baking task 
easier in many households. At least I like 
the device very much. It is a bucket-like 
contrivance with the sieve in the center, and 
a lid, which fastens on securely, at each end. 
Five cupfuls or less of flour or sugar may he 
sifted at a time and back and forth without 
removing the lids. This saves time in 
making angel-food cakes because both the 
flour and sugar can be sifted so quickly. 
Another feature of the device is a handle by 
which the sifter may be hung in the kitchen 
or cupboard. It makes a sanitary container 
for the small amount of flour which one uses 
in gravy, white sauce, and other dishes. 


If you saved yout this year’s January Com- 
PANION, you will want to try some more of Miss 
Bradley's unusual cranberry recipes for Thanks- 
giving dinner. If you didn’t, we'll be glad to send 
you a reprint of them. Kindly send a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope with your request. 


EEPING the house clean is more dif- 

ficult in November than it has been for 
several months. Everyone spends more 
time indoors with the coming of cooler 
weather. But the task need not require the 
expenditure of much time and effort. [f 
each member of the family will make it a 
rule to put away the articles he has finished 


Try a cranberry pre 
for Thanksgiving we'll 
send you the recipe 


The Calendar 


Or 
November 


Ushers in thirty brimful days 


By NELL B. NICHOLS 


Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherin to dwell; 
A little house, whose humble roof 
¢ Is weatherproof. 


# * * 


Lord, I confess, too, when I dine, 
The pulse is Thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee. 


* * + 


All these, and better, Thou dost send 
Me, to this end— 

That I should render, for my part, 
A thankful heart. 


ROBERT HERRICK 


using, the rooms will never be cluttered 
long. Then the employment of proper tools 
is advisable. 

I am especially proud of a new mop which 
I have for waxing and polishing floors. The 
paste is placed between layers of cheese- 
cloth, which is then clamped tightly over a 
flat mop. When sufficient 
wax has been rubbed into 
the wood, the cloth is re- 
moved and the polish is 
obtained by running the flat 
mop, or polisher, over the 
floor. It is surprising how 
easy it is to manipulate this 
mop and how rich the polish 
is that one secures by its use. 

Then there is a vacuum 
cleaner which I have been 
testing in my home with 
success. It is a suction 
cleaner which operates wvth- 
out electricity and which 18 so 
light (the body is made of 
aluminum) that it is excep- 
tionally easy to carry up- 
stairs and down. If there is 
any doubtaboutitsefficiency 
in cleaning, one needs only 
to look at the rugs and 
carpets before and after they have been 
cleaned with the appliance. And when the bag 
is emptied, there is further convincing proof 
that the dust and dirt have been removed. 


If you'll send a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope, Mrs. Nichols will be glad to tell you the 
name and price of any of the household conven- 
iences she describes in the Calendar. 


ARDENS are either a memory or a 

dream of the future. They certainly 
require little attention in November. The 
hoes, rakes, and other tools, if they have not 
been put away before this, 
are to becollected, oiled, and 
placed in storage. Usually I 
dig up a few roots of rhubarb 
early in the month before 
the ground freezes too much; 
these are allowed to freeze, 
and in January they are 
brought in and planted 
closely together in boxes 
filled with slightly moist. 
earth. Then the little gar- 
dens are set in a warm place 
in the cellar or basement, 
where thedelicate pink stalks 
will grow rapidly. 

Reading gains in popu- 
larity as the days grow 
colder. Grown-ups have 
little difficulty in finding 
interesting books and maga- 


Girls in costumes of 
the Allies serve at an 
Americanization tea 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


zines, but the child’s reading material also 
needs the thought of parents. Many com- 
munities celebrate children’s book week 
during this month, at which time the book 
departments and stores have exhibits sug- 
gesting satisfactory libraries for young peo- 
ple. If the home library has not been 
provided with bookplates, why not re- 
member this during the Christmas shopping 
campaign? A common form of robbery can 
be mitigated by making it easy to identify 
to whom books belong. 


We'll be glad to tell you where you can buy the 
little bookplates illustrated at the top of the page 
and also to send he a list of books specially 
selected for the children’s reading, if you'll send a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope with your 
request. 


ears of Christmas, I don’t con- 
sider it too early to make plans for the 
holiday shopping. It takes thought to 
select presents for children that will be 
instructive as well as entertaining. A set of 
white enameled play dishes that I saw in a 
shop recently caught my eye, for they were 
large enough for the little maiden to use in 
the preparation and serving of real food. 

If Christmas cards are to be made, No- 
vember will not contain many spare min- 
utes. A sketch of the front doorway or & 
corner of the living-room provides an 
intimate greeting to close friends. Lists of 
the cards and presents to be sent are made 
out sometime during the thirty days. 
Geographical Christmas gifts always are a 
treat. A box of holly from California, 
choice pecans from Louisiana, glasses of 
cherry preserves from the famous orchard 
region of Wisconsin, or farm products from 
the country home make practical and ap- 
propriate remembrances. 

It is not too soon to awaken the com- 
munity’s interest in planning a Christmas 
tree for the public square. One of the 
loveliest sights I ever beheld was a maple 
laden with icicles which reflected a wealth 
of brilliance from the many colored electric 
lights hung on the branches. 


After you've made out your Christmas list, why 
not get all the help you can from this number of 
the COMPANION—and next month there'll be pages 
upon pages of suggestions. 


OVEMBER is an excellent month to 
dream and to do. I like to sit by my 
fireside on a stormy night and plan my next 
day’s work. And often I repeat to myself: 


“If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 


* * * 


If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy?” 


I always have a long list 
of dream articles on the tip 
of my tongue that I would 
buy for my friends, my 
family, and my house if I 
could. There are s0 many 
alluring and beautiful and 
useful things displayed in 
the shops at this season that 
it is well worth a trip to the 
stores to see them before the 
Christmas rush begins. 
Then one will know what 
one will buy if the oppot- 
tunity comes. I believe in 
being prepared, don’t you? 
We never can tell how soon 
the right chance for fulfilling 
our dreams—or someone 
else’s dreams—will arrive. 
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“My hair isn’t the least bit of 


trouble since I bobbed u; I 


can do anything with ity” 


A Utopian Affair 


Impromptu fun for Thanks 82ving evening 


family gathering can take part in this 


FE ts nts young and old, at the 
entertainment, and the cost: will 


Stage accessories, 

The stage may be the room immediately 
back of a folding-door opening, or just the 
curtained-off end of a room. If the smal] 
Stage space needed for the scenes can be 
boxed in, the theatrical effect will be much 
more impressive. This can be accomplished 
quite simply: by placing a large screen back 
of the curtained open- 
ing (see illustration) 
and covering this over 
With some cheap black 
material, like cambric. 
The “ceiling” of the 
stage set should be of 
this black material 
also. It can be tacked 
to the top of the door- 
way or to the curtain 
Tod and allowed to 
hang back Over the 
Screen. In other words, 
the Stage will be boxed 
1 on three sides and 
Over the top with 
black. The lighting 
Should be Just one 
shaded electric bulb 
let down on a cord 
through the “ceiling.” 

It will add greatly 
to the fun of the 
Program if the scenes 
can be shifted in the 
dark—that is, instead 
of closing the curtains after each number, 
they may be left drawn and the light ex- 
tinguished, the stage being reset as quickly 
88 possible. When the light is switched on 
*gain, the audience has the surprise of an 
entire new scene and a new set of actors. 

Ifa smooth Performance js wanted, it’s 
Wise to have at least one rehearsal, but 
many numbers on a program of this kind 
can be got up impromptu, exactly like 
charades, different ones in the audience be- 
ing called out to take Part in each act. 

UPPose We “‘rehearse”’ some of the scenes 
Suggested on the program: 


1. As You'd Like It 


P roperties: Two kitchen chairs and a 
Printed or lettered Sign on the wall, reading: 

mployment Agency. No Fees Accepted 
from Either Party.” 


True 


Program 
of Utopianisms 


(With apologies to Charlot’s 
Revue) 


I. As You'd Like It 
II. The End of a Per- 
fect Day 
III. The Last Shall Be 
First 


IV. When Dreams Come 


V. Home, Sweet Home 
VI. Comme I! Faut 
VII. The Half Has Not 
Been Told 
VIII. Pollyanna Stuff 
IX. The Peace Pipe 
X. All’s Well That Ends 
Well 


Characters: Two women, one dressed 
Tidiculously as a “hired girl,” the other as 
a housewife interviewing her. 

Dialogue: Housewife (meekly): There are 
only two in the family and of course we send 
all the laundry out. 

General houseworker (horrified): Oh, 
you shouldn't do that, ma’am. It’s SO ex- 
Pensive. I just Jove to wash and iron. 
(Smiles broadly.) Why, the last place I 
lived, there was seven children and I did 
all the washing and— 

Business: Housewife faints. (Light out, or 
curtain drawn, instantly), 


II. The End of a Perfect Day 


Properties: Kitchen (or other small) table 
covered with white cloth. Two lighted 
candles on it, and two after-dinner coffee 
cups. Two straight 
chairs. 
Characters: Man and 
Wife seated at table, 
drinking coffee. 
Dialogue: Wife: I've 
accepted an invitation 
for us to go to the 
Browns’ to-night, dear, 
and listen to the radio. 
Husband: Gee, 
that’s great. I just 
hate to stay home eve- 
nings. (Light out.) 


III. The Last Shall 
Be First 


Properties: Box-office 
window simulated from 
cardboard and pinned 
to back wall of stage. 
Sign above it reading, 
‘Get Your Tickets for 
To-night’s Perform- 
ance Here.” 
Characters: Four men, 
hats on, standing in line. Woman rushes 
in, looks at line discouragedly, and takes 
place at end of line. 

Dialogue: Man at head of line lifts his hat 
politely and says to the woman with melting 
persuasiveness, ‘‘ Please take my place, 
madam. I'd just as soon wait.” All the 
Other men lift their hats, smile sweetly, 
and say in chorus, ‘“‘Sure, and so would 
we.” (Light out.) 


I'V. When Dreams Come True 


Properties: Easy chair, magazine, and box 
of candy. 

Characters: Young girl and messenger boy. 
Business: Young girl seated in chair reading, 
and eating candy. Bell rings off stage. She 
goes to door at side of stage, and signs for 
package which messenger boy gives her. 
Opens it, lifts (CONTINUED oN PAGE 64] 


“Universal” Heating Pad 
BRINGS almost instant relief 


from pain caused by cramps, 
Congestion, rheumatism, lumbago 


or neuralgia. Warmth for the bed on sleeping porch or in baby’s 
crib. Three heats—four safety thermostats. Replaces the old-fashioned 
water bottle. ‘nothing to leak or break. Safe, sure and Sanitary. $10.00, 


“Universal” Curling Iron 
Not how cheap but how 


good--is the slogan of 
the “Universal” Curling 
Tron. The first cost is the 
last cost. Its even distri- 
bution of heat is a great 
safeguard against scorching 
the hair. The exclusive 
swivel plug and detachable connec 
cord twisting. Price $5.00. Wi 
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‘Universal’ Electric Heater 


ON cold, gray mornings its instantaneous heat quickly takes the chill 


from Nursery, Sewing Room and Bath. 


On dreary, rainy after- 


noons at tea time its companionable, soft red glow warms and cheers 
the sitting room. On chilly, wet days after the furnace fire is out its 
warmth rapidly dispels the dampness from the air. 

Price $9.00—Others £5.50 to $10.00 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HoME NEEps For Over HALF A CENTURY 
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Helps to make the home beautiful 


In small bouses or apart- 
ments where floor space is 
limited, the short model 
Davenport Bed may be used 


Che Davenport 


SERVES BY DAY AND By NIGHT 
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Think of a Davenport Bed as something more than 
a mere utility. It # a utility; it supplies, in an 
emergency, a good bed, comfortable and hospitable. 
But it is more than that; and this “more’’ is some- 
thing to which we are giving more attention. 


Davenport Beds are beautiful, and artistic, and 
serviceable. They are attractive additions to the 
furnishing of homes. The utility is an additional 
feature in a very handsome piece of modern living- 
room furniture. 


You might use it for a long time only as a comfort- 
able, easy place to sit; when you do need an extra 
bed, there it is, ready in a few minutes. 


The bed-springs are wholly separate from those 
you sit on by day; the use by day doesn’t affect its 
comfort as a bed. 


Your furniture store has Davenport Beds in numer- 
ous styles; ask to see them. ' 
“The Home in Good Taste’’ is the title of a booklet showing a large 


variety of Davenport Beds. It will be mailea for the asking if 
you will, at the same time, give the name of your furniture store. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 


1131 Standard Oil Building—Chicago 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


‘IT Want an Education” 


The problem of a mother who has raised a family 
Discussed by ANNE BRYAN McCALL 


EAR ANNE McCALL: Will you 

help me? I’m forty,and I need an 
education. I had only a ‘‘common school”’ 
one, and have forgotten most that I knew’. 
[ married young and always thought | 
would catch up some day. But with four 
children to raise (my husband died when 
the oldest was ten and the youngest three) 
I just never did. 

The children are grown now, or nearly 
grown. The youngest one is sixteen. 
They are splendid children. Everyonc 
says so. I couldn’t ask anything better. 
But, oh, I do wish it weren’t too late now for 


KAR MRS. F—: 
No, indeed; I don't 
think it is a hit. 


too late for you to get an 
education. IT even think 
that a person of older 
years, who very much 
wants an education, has a 
good many advantages 
over a good many young 
people, who sometimes 
have an education thrust 
on them without wanting 
it very much. 

So many people go to 
school in childhood and 
youth, not from their own 
choice at all, but because 
their parents and teachers 
insist on it; and their un- 
readiness and unwilling- 
ness, and their lack of 
eagerness and gest all 
make learning a difficult 
thing for them; whereas 
your eagerness to learn 
will make the learning 
easy. 

A friend of mine taught 
for a while in an expen- 
sive fashionable New 
York school. She liked 
the work, but told me she 
had to use constant effort 
to keep the girls’ atten- 
tion, and to rouse their 


of them were rather 

spoiled, some of them 

rather blasé. Later, she taught a night 
class in a public school, twice a week. She 
had pupils of nearly all ages; several of 
them with white hair. She was fairly swept 
off her feet by their eagerness, their longing 
to learn. 

‘“And do they really make good prog- 
ress?” 

‘Progress, my dear! We fairly sweep 
along! And even the dull ones seem to me 
only dull in their studies, never in their 
hearts—never in their longing.”’ 

I speak of this so that you won’t make 
the mistake of thinking that you have lost 
so much, when, as a matter of fact, so far as 
willingness and eagerness to learn go, you 
have probably very much gained. 


Things You Already Know 


JOR getting an education is not just a 
eut-and-dried thing, vou see. So many 
things enter into it. If, instead of the 
exact examinations on exactly prescribed 
subjects, there were fully adequate general 
examinations, for entering some fully ade- 
quate class in adequate knowledge of a 
large and general kind, I have not a doubt 
you would pass them with ease and credit. 
A woman of forty, who has raised four 
splendid children—whom everyone agrees 
are splendid—must have accumulated by 
the way, and during the process, a good deal 
of knowledge of a good many kinds; and 
very probably a fair amount. of wisdom to 
boot. And all these things may be taken 
into account and held to your credit, when 
you are planning further to educate yourself. 
Begin with your facts, then. And the 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STEINER 


An unusual view of the fa- 
mous Madison Square Tower 
which Miss McCall sees from 
enthusiasm. A goodmany her Tower Room window 


me to make up all that I have lost. 

But, after all, what is education? I’m 
so stupid! I want it; but I haven't even 
any idea where to begin. Of course, I 
know you ought to begin with arithmeticand 
grammar (and can you please tell me the 
names of good ones?), but after that, what? 

Would you advise me to go to night 
school? I don’t want to. I think I'd be 
ashamed to. But I will if you think it’s 
a good way to get on. 

Do you think it’s too late for a person 
asx old as Tam to begin to gel an educa- 
lion? I want one so much. 


fucts are that you are al- 
ready pretty well edu- 
cuted—maybe very well 
educated — along some 
lines: that you know a 
good deal about life as it 
is actually lived from day 
to day; and about reali- 
ties of many kinds, and 
about duties and respon- 
sibilities, and probably 
about human nature. Take 
an accounting, as it were, 
of your “standing;'’ 
of the things you already 
know that are true, or 
useful, or practical, or 
beautiful, and I think you 
will probably find that you 
uren't stupid in the 
least; are, indeed, as they 
say, rather ‘‘far advanced” 
and can enter on what 
you think of as your edu- 
cation with a rather high 
rating—not at all as a 
beginner. 

I always loved that 
letter of Scott's to the 
young man who wanted 
to write. He was anxious 
to know what books he 
ought to read, what he 
ought to study, in prep- 
aration for his calling. 
And Scott advised him 
out of his own experience; 
but told him, at the last, 
that the main education 
that he would need was not, after all, of the 
head; that he was to look upon all other 
education whatever as ‘‘mere moonshine 
compared with the education of the heart.” 


As to Arithmetic and Grammar 


ERHAPS this makes it clear why it 

seems to me a mistake to put time on 
arithmetic and grammar. They are all very 
well, and are good mental training; but 
I would not, in your case, think of them as 
at all essential. You see, as I said before, 
you ure really not a beginner. My own 
arithmetic is distinctly feeble now, for in- 
stance, and never was strong, yet I have 
managed somehow to live a full life and 
meet. big emergencies without. it. I could 
not. parse a sentence correctly to-day if I 
tried, though there was a time when I shed 
tears over the kind and function of every 
word in that horrible test. sentence, deur 
to the makers of books on grammar, from 
“Paradise Lost.”’—'‘Than whom, Satan 
excepted, none higher sat.’’ 

All that kind of learning has dropped 
away from me, I am almost thankful to say. 
Even in my best school days there was 
never a great deal of it, for, to be truthful, 
I had precious little that could rightly be 
called schooling, and that only very inter- 
mittently. Perhaps because of that I am 
prejudiced—I do not know—but I do 
know that in your place I would not gve 
time to the regular school pupil's study of 
arithmetic or grammar. : 

If I felt I wanted to have to do with 
arithmetic, I am inclined to think I would 
have to do with it [conTINUED ON PAGE 64] 
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Have You Longed 
For Orienta] Rugs? 


Deep, cushiony and luxurious. Seamless and durable. By the 
revolutionary Masland Method, the colors—clear and unfading, go 
to the heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself, 

See these new Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer's. Ask him for 
the free illustrated booklet, ‘Oriental Beauty in your Home.”’ If he 
Cannot supply you, write to our selling agents W. ey J. Sloane, Dept. 9, W, 
Wholesale, New York, 


Sizes A wide vari- 


9’ x12’ C. H. MASLAND «& SONS, Inc. ety in Orien. 


tal color 


8’ 3” x 10’ 6” ' ' combinations 
Priel Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. aetane water 


27" x 54” Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 rel — 
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Also three smaller sizes. This designin 
four other different color effects, 
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Argonne Pattern No. 2760T 
Size 9’ x 19! 
The Masland Label | appears on the back 


things for everyday use 


O MATTER how dull your sewing things, once they go to live in a 
blue sateen box appliquéd with yellow and purple plums and lined 
with sunshine, they'll take on a new glamour. There’s cheer also im 
the college pillow of orange and black sateen patchwork at the left. 
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Ps. a patchwork picture on the end 
of a sateen runner—the trees are just 
green trianzles; the house, scraps of red 
and white hiding under the green hill of 
the border; and the blue sky behind hill, A yreen taffeta baa has rosettes of 
house, and trees is the runner itself. black organdie 


a mat made of gay woven raffia and lined with oilcloth add 
handles and use it basket-wise for gathering flowers; when 
you lay it down on the table it falls open and your flowers 
spread themselves out conveniently for arranging. (See right.) 


On a frilly taffeta 
dress-up apron @ 
bouquet of wild and 
woolly flowers em- 
broidered flat adds 
an amusing note 


Ae 7 as 


sh IRECTIONS for making the 
© : 

= articles on this page, and 
a pattern for the wool apron 
flowers, will be sent for ten cents 
in stamps. Order H-493, in care 
of Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Cerise taffeta 
becomes subtle, 
veiled over with 
black organdie 
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Hemstitching is a ; giant for the darning— 
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Jo A Different Touch 
Gee Has gone into the making of these 
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HILD’S play really, just cutting 
»out circles and more circles of 
colored cloth and arranging them as 
a border on a sateen curtain or couch 
cover-——rather nice, the result above? 
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Italian Lace Designs 


Made in modern filet and set into your 
household linens 


bod gaoneyedsceacaceniga f 
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5 New luncheon set of ecru linen shown on the 
refectory table features the doves of Venice—a 


peculiarly Italian motif (shown in detail at right). 
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These designs occur 
over and over in an- 
fique Italian laces 


CANDELABRUM FROM R. Hf. MACY 


HE runner above is in the new short length (forty-two 

inches long), intended for use on a long narrow table 
with an oblong mat at each end. Additional doilies are 
placed at each side when a wider table is set for six: 
these measure seventeen by twelve inches. 


THe dragon design of classic Italian laces provides 
| decorative corners for the tea cloth (right), which is 
thirty-four inches square. A narrow hem with ordinary 
hemstitching is worked around the edge, with a row of 
Punto Quadro or Italian hemstitching above it. 


DESIGN of interlacing lines, with broad initials sug- 
gestive of old laces, makes an unusual towel (below); 
hemstitching is in delft-blue and the edge is finished with 
occasional trefoil scallops. Below is a three-piece buffet 


Set of cream linen with a lovely scroll and urn design. 


CK-271 


IRECTIONS and 
chart for the filet 
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Hons for doing the work, 


crochet designs, with 
instructions for doing 
the Punto Quadro may 
be obtained for fifteen 
cents each. Order by 
number, and address 
Crochet Department, 
Woman's Home Com- 
panion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
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100 Edgings and 
Insertions for 10c 


UST think of it—a hundred dif- 

ferent designs for dainty edgings 
and insertions—all collected con- 
veniently in Clark’s O. N. T. Book 
No, 19 at the surprisingly low 
price of ten cents. Tell your friends 
of this exceptional value. 


Even beginners will find it easy to follow 
our simple, clear instructions for these 
pretty laces and can feel assured of their 
beauty and durability if they are careful 
to make them with Clark’s O. N. T. 
Mercerized Crochet—preferred by all ex- 
perienced needle workers because of its 
superior lustre, strength and smoothness 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
10 cents and we will send it to you promptly, 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 278 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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SPOOL COTTON CO.. 


| 315 Fourth Ave. 
i New York 

sing Ten Cents for 
N.T. Book No. 19. 
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Embroidered in 


Mother says: 
“J wore ‘E-Z’ Waist when I was a little girl. 
I wouldn’t have any other underwear for 
my children.” 


“WH HAVE found ‘E-Z’ Suits so comfortable and 
healthful for the children, and so satisfying from 
my own point of view. They are very generous 

in size so that the little ones can play as they please 
without strain on the garments, and they are the right 
medium weight for warmth and health. 


“The thorough goodness of the fine, soft knitted 
elastic fabric is noticeable and the careful, pains- 
taking way in which the garments are made makes 
them remarkable for long wear.” 


Millions of mothers have learned that “E-Z” Waist 
Union Suits have genuine tubular knitted straps that 
put the weight of clothing on the shoulders where it 
belongs. The generous sizes, with roomy gusset seats, 
assure true comfort. Real, unbreakable bone but- 
tons are taped on to withstand wear and tear. 


THE E Zwaist 


Uwon Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The Standard By Which To Measure All Children's Underwear 


FINISH — Uniformly excellent 
workmanship throughout. Al 
seams flatlocked, leaving no bulky 
ridges to irritate tender skins. 


Each suit sealed in an individual sanitary, 
glassine envelope. They are made in medium 
weight (blue label) and extra heavy weight 
(purple label) in high neck, long sleeve, or 
“Dutch” neck, short sleeve, knee or ankle 
lengths. 
SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 
OF MOST GOOD STORES 


Write for our Fall and W inter Booklet C 
The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., New York 


The Standard By Which To Measure All Children’s Underwear 


Bright Woo! 


Are these gifts 


with interesting designs 


2251-A—Scarf of fine grade 
ivory flannel, 8 in. by 1% yds., 
embroidered in green, violet, 
light blue, and_ rust color, 
stamped, with directions 
Wool for embroidery 


2252-A—Black duvetyn bag 
with wool flowers in cerise, 
rose, and emerald; directions 
and transfer pattern only 


2253-A—Gray moiré pin case 
with colored wool embroidery 
and crochet; directions and 


transfer pattern only 


2254-A—Rust-brown linen run- 
ner, 1514 by 40 in., gold-col- 
ored silk panels stamped for 
embroidery, and directions 
Wool for embroidery 


The scarf at the top of 
the page is of softest 
ivory -toned flannel 
with lovely colored end 
designs done in a va- 
riety of stitches. All 
edges are finished with 
a strand of jade green 
worsted in knot stitch 


6 fete gray moiré used for the pin case 
above makes a good foil for emerald- 
green crocheted edges and vari-colored 
posies in a gold basket. Gold-colored 
silk insets in the ends of the rust-brown 
linen runner below carry the rich wool 
embroidery in a gorgeous rainbow of 
color and a variety of stitches. 


Design by 

Elizabeth 

Mackenzie 
Roth 


Le > We 


.25 


.25 


Scarf design 
by 
Jean Eagles 


2252-A 


The little Italian bag of black duvetyn 
with knotted fringe around it ts 
lined with cerise silk and decorated 
with a raised design in wool fiowers 


Te ORDER: Give name and address. 
Remit by check or money order if 
possible. Stamps or currency 

sender’s risk. Address Embroidery 
Dept., Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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beaul uly Shows best 
when the silverts uvyourhand 


HAT is why we are making this extraordinary intro- 
ductory offer under the picture. But remember, 
each person may have on/y one spoon at 25c. 

The Buckingham design was made to appeal especially 
to young women of unfaltering taste. Its delicately ham- 
mered background and the ornamental group are indicative 
of the luxury and refinement which cultivated women 
desire. The graceful motif of the Georgian period har- 
monizes with the Colonial decorative schemes so popular 
today. The finest quality of stainless steel ‘blades 1s used 
in the knives. This is the Buckingham: the most perfect 
design, made in heavy Wallace Plate! 

We feel that after getting your own teaspoon, you will 
not be content until you possess at least a 26-piece dinner 
set. Go to your local dealer and buy it for only $32.10. Be 
sure you receive it in the Blue Bird Box which goes to you 
with his and our compliments. 

And now about the Hostess Book. The Wallace Hostess 
Book will help you in countless ways. It contains practical 
etiquette suggestions as well as information about various 
kinds of entertainments. You may havea copy for only 2¢c. 


$A ee 


Tue R. Wattace & Sons Mre. Co., 
Dept. 11 C., Wallingford, Conn. 


* 


Gentlemen; I am enclosing: 
CJ] 2s5¢ For one Buckingham teaspoon 
C) 2sc For one Hostess Book 


- 
% 


. . a 
oA un 
Ae 


cA 60c Spoon 
for 25¢] 


‘THE printed reproduc- 

tion of the Buckingham { 
design cannot possibly do 
full justice to its beauty. 

So, for a short time only, 
we will allow each person 
the opportunity of buying 
one Buckingham teaspoon, 
which retails for 60c, for 2¢c. 

We want you to see it for 
yourself, in your own home, 
on your own dinner table, 
It is only because we are so 
confident that it is just the 
exclusive, beautiful design 
particular women want, that 
we are willing to make this 


unusual offer. 

Send 25c today for your 
Buckingham teaspoon, ad- 
dressing The R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Dept. 11 C., 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Blue Bird box 


This is a handsome blue Patents Pending 
keratol covered, vel- 
veteen lined wooden box 
, not a flimsy paste- 
board one. It is so 


made that it slips easily —_ 
into any buffet drawer. ; 5 
The beautiful Blue Bird — 
Y 


OX goes to purchasers of 
exclusive Wallace Plate. 
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for CHRISTMAS 
make your little girl 
happy with a ** Dollie 
Stevens’? Spread. 


(See offer at foot of page) 


Give them —Nlemories 


of Loveliness 


CuizpisuH eyes! So intenton the joys of 
the moment, so responsive to theirsur- 
roundings. How vividly in after years 
we recall the backgroundsof childhood 
—the deepest, most lasting of life’s im- 
pressions, Weave into the fabric of your 
children’s memories threads of color, 
harmony, and beauty! 

Stevens Spreads bring into a roomthe 
charm of artistic and colorful design. 
Whatever the bedroom, whatever its 


decorative scheme, you can choose a 
Stevens Spread of cotton or of artificial 
silk that will enrich it, give it added 
dignity and beauty. 

Stevens Spreads are made by the 
largest bedspread mill in the United 
States. Famous for more than thirty 
years for White Satin and Crochet 
Spreads, the Stevens Mill is now also 
the world’s largest maker of Colored 


Novelty Spreads. 


STEVENS MANUFACTURING CO - Fatt River, Mass. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Selling Agents, 354 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 


Stevens 
Spreads 


“Dollie Stevens’ 
Spread 


Fine quality , pretty design, choice 
of Blue or Pink, Sent on receipt 


of coin, check, ¢ 
or money order 2 5 


Attractive booklet 
“ The Room of Beautiful Memories” 
will be sent free. 
Stevens Mrc.Co.,Fart River 
Mass. Dept. C. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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2955-A—Russian red and blue in running stitch make the tan linen square above a 
suitable background for peasant ware 


Simple Stitches 
Copied from the craft-work of Russta and Italy 


Four or six And an extra 
of these doi- doily may be 
lies make a used for a 
luncheon set centerprece 


‘ » . 
2256-A—The effect is obtained by an artistic motif, since the blue stitchery itself is 
of the simplest; there’s a border of Italian hemstitching 


2256-A—Plate doilies of best grade cream 
linen, 11 by 174 inches to be embroid- 
ered in blue and finished with double 
row of hand-hemstitching, each $ .40 
Embroidery floss .05 


2255-A—Table cloth of tan linen, 33% 
inches square, to be embroidered in 
blue and red and finished with a hand- 
hemstitched border, stamped $1.50 
Cotton for embroidery 35 


2257-A—Bedside table cover of best Ho. TO ORDER: Give name and 
grade white linen, 1614 by 25 inches, address. Remit by check or money 
to be embroidered in blue with pea- order, if possible. Stamps or curr. 
cocks worked in blue, violet, green, used at sender’s risk. Address Embroid- 


and red, stamped $ .55 ery Dept., Woman’s Home Companion, 
Embroidery floss 15 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


2257-A—These comical little peacocks, on their precarious blue perches, are gay with 
color, and the hem is interestingly buttonholed in blue 
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F you have an invalid or a 

convalescent to care for—or if 
any members of your family suffer 
from acid stomach or any other 
form of indigestion—or even if 
they just have ‘‘finicky’’ tastes, 
you have much to be thankful for 
in Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

You can tempt the most jaded 
appetites with the dainty dishes it 
makes. It has a particular food 
value—aiding digestion—and is 
invaluable in combination with 


Other nutritious foods. 
Two dishes which most people 
are sure to relish and which are 


highly beneficial—may be pre- 
pared as follows: 


Lemon Jelly 


t envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup cold water 
2 cups boiling water 
3 cup sugar 4 cup lemon juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar 
and stir until dissolved; then add lemon 
Juice. Strain into mold, first dipped in 
cold water, and chill. 
Orange Jelly 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Cup cold warer 2 Cups boiling water 
1 Cup a 1 Cup Orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
Make same as Lemon Jelly 


NOTE: If desired, for a Dessert, add 
ruits or berries, fresh or canned, and 
serve with whipped cream. For a salad, 
ale cag caves, with salad dress- 
» OF omit fruit and add 
masa ce ci add vegetables to 
. « desired, substitute any canned fruit 
the caeaspberries, blackberries, etc., for 
lemon jelly P® of paling Water in che 
reci : | 
alee he and use hot to dis- 
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A Popular Delicacy 
Becomes a Health Necessity 


By MRS. KNOX 


FTER over 30 years as a household 
favorite in delicious desserts, tempt- 
ing salads, and attractively disguised 

left-overs, Knox Sparkling Gelatine has 
recently been found to be an actual health 
necessity! Once served chiefly for its charm- 
ing appearance and “goodness,” it is now 
served for its healthfulness as well. 

The remarkable change in the attitude of 
people toward this artistic culinary delight is 
the result of an exhaustive scientific investi- 
gation in the discovery of the true nature 
of pure, granulated gelatine. Since then 
housewives throughout the country have 
been makingit anessential part of their daily 
menus; physicians have been prescribing 
it for children and invalids; dietitians 
have been using it with greater frequency 
than ever in hospitals. It has become the 
dainty, appealing health food of the day! 


What Science Has Discovered About 
Gelatine 


i) ties two-year investigation of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine at one of the great 
medical institutions proved that this pure, 
plain gelatine is a valuable addition to the 
milk in infant feeding; that it is exceedingly 
rich in lysine, the growth-promoting ele- 
ment in food which makes children grow 
normally; and. that it greatly assists the 
digestion of other foods which makes it 
highly beneficial to invalids or convalescents. 
With these three important health qual- 
ities added to a food that can so readily be 
made into any number of delicious dishes, 
the housewife finds in her small package of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine something inf- 
nitely more valuable than she ever dreamed 
before. She can use it to solve her most per 
plexing menu problems in a way that is as 
beneficial to her family as it is palatable. 


Gelatine Gives Growing Children 
The Necessary Lysine 

To previously little understood ele- 

ment that makes children grow normally 
is lacking in many foods. Yet children who 
do not get a sufficient amount of it will be 
undersized. Since the discovery of a rela- 
tively large proportion of lysine in Knox 
Gelatine, physicians have been using it with 
splendid results in overcoming mal-nutri- 
tion. Gelatine used in the daily diet of 
children will ensure their healthy develop- 
ment. And, because it can be used in so 
many attractive ways, they do not tire of it. 


Here Are Some Dishes Children Love 
Tie basic foods that make up the child’s 


diet—milk, eggs, fresh fruits, and veg- 
etables, all chese can be combined with pure, 
granulated gelatine (of which Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine is the purest form) and made 
Intoattractivedishesthat areeasilydigestible. 


Macaroon Cream 


¥% envelope Knox 4 cup sugar 
Sparkling Gelatine ‘ew grains salt 

M& cup cold water 3g cup pounded maca- 

3 eggs roons or nuts 


2 cups milk I teaspoonful vanilla 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Make a custard of egg volks, sugar, salt, and 
milk. Add soaked gelatine to hot custard 
and when nearly cool, add whites of eggs, 
beaten until stiff, macaroons, and vanilla. 
Turn into individual molds, first dipped 
in cold water, and chill. For “French 
Cream”’ add one square chocolate. 
Chocolate Blanc Mange 
2 ozs. grated, 
unsweetened chocolate 
Few grains salt 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 envelope Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 

34 cup cold water 

I quart milk 

I cup sugar 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 

Scald milk and add sugar, grated chocolate, 

and salt. When sugar ts dissolved, add 

soaked gelatine; then add flavoring. Turn 

into mold, first dipped in cold water, and 

chill. Serve with whipped cream, sweet- 

ened and flavored with vanilla. 


Prune Oriental Cream 
&% pint heavy cream 


3% envelope Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 44 cup milk 
XM cup cold water 3g cup cooked prunes, cut 
in pieces 


1 calded milk 
ee cup chopped figs 


\% cup sugar Fal 
Whites of two eggs inch sale 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Dissolve in scalded milk and add sugar. 
Strain into a bowl, set in pan containing ice 
water, and stir constantly until mixture be- 
gins co thicken; then add whites of eggs, 
beaten until stiff, heavy cream, diluced with 


milk and beaten until stiff, prunes and figs. 
Turn into a wet mold, the bottom and sides 
of which are garnished with halves of cooked 
prunes, and chill. Remove from mold to 
serving dish and garnish with whipped cream 
(sweetened and flavored with vanilla). 


Other Foods Are Easier to Digest When 
Combined With Gelatine 


NE of the most important health qual- 

ities of Knox Sparkling Gelatine is its 
ability co aid in the digestion of other foods. 
That is why it is being used so extensively 
in homes where there are people with deli- 
cate stomachs, jaded appetites or just plain 
hard-to-please notions of what they want to 
eat. Even very substantial foods can be made 
delicately tempting with gelatine, and served 
as the main dish of a meal. And the lighter 
dishes, fruit jellies and sponges, make ideal 
desserts that help in the digestion of the 
previous courses. The following recipe 
shows an appetizing way to serve vegetables: 


Perfection Salad 
1 envelope Knox 1 cup cabbage, finely 
Sparkling Gelatine shredded 
34 cup cold water ‘ 
34 cup mild vinegar 2 cups celery, cut in 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon small pieces 


Juice 2 pimentos, cut in small 
2 cups boiling water : 
pieces, of % cup sweet 


% cup sugar 
I reaspoonful salt red or green peppers 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Add vinegar, lemon juice, boiling water, 
sugar, and salt. Scrain, and when mixture 
begins to stiffen, add remaining ingredients. 
Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Remove to bed of lettuce or en- 
dive. Garnish with mayonnaise dressing, or 
cut in cubes, and serve in cases made of red 
or green peppers, or turn into molds lined 
with canned pimentos. 

A delicious accompaniment to cold 
sliced chicken or veal. Substitute canned 
or fresh fruits for the vegetables and you 
have a delicious fruit salad. 

For a dessert that is light and tempting 
after a heavy meal, the following will find 
favor with every member of the family: 


Grape Juice Soufflé 
1 envelope Knox i pine grape juice, sweet- 
Sparkling Gelatine ened 

Whites of tour eggs #4 cup heavy cream 
Soak gelatine in grape juice ten minutes, 
then heat in double boiler until dissolved. 
Straininto bowlsetin saucepan containing ice 
water, and when mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in whites of eggs beaten until stiff. Half 
fllindividual mold, first dipped in cold water, 
with mixture. To remainder add cream, 
beaten until stiff. Fill molds with cream 
mixture and chill. Remove from molds to 
serving dish and garnish with whipped cream 
(sweetened and flavored delicately with va- 
nilla), candied violets, and green leaves. 


Gelatine Makes Babies Thrive 
on Cow’s Milk 


VEN tiny babies are deriving benefit 
F from gelatine! The infant that is so 
unfortunate as to be deprived of his mother’s 
milk must take the best substitute he can 
find, cow’s milk. This, being intended by 
nature for the calf, is often dificult for the 
more delicate stomach of the baby to digest. 

Science now says that pure, granulated 
gelatine added to the milk or formula 
prevents excessive formation of the casein 
curds that cause many digestive troubles of 
the bottle-fed baby. if has also been found 
that one tablespoonful of gelatine added to 
a quart of milk will increase the nourish- 
ment obtainable from that milk by 23%. 
This is due to the action of the gelatine 
which makes the complete digestion and 
assimilation of cow’s milk as natural as chat 
of mother’s milk. If your baby is not 
thriving ask your physician about using this 
simple formula. 

Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoonful 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 4% cup of col 
milk, taken from the baby’s formula; cover 
while soaking; then place the cup in boiling 
water, stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; 
add this dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold 


milk or regular formula. _ 

So valuable is this considered that physicians 
are prescribing it as a preventive and remedy 
for infant ills caused by improper digestion, and 
for growing children suffering from mal-nutrition. 
By giving these children who do not thrive no 
matter how much they eat, a level tablespoonful 
of dissolved gelatine in every quart of milk, 
they will grow sturdy in an incredibly short ume. 
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ry things toeat, in the form 


of dainty and original sal- 
ads, desserts, meat, fish, and egg 
dishes, may be prepared in many 
delightful ways with Knox Spar- 


kling Gelatine. 

Here are two recipes equally 
attractive for a simple home 
luncheon or the most elaborate 


dinner: 
Pineapple and Rice Mold 
velope K kling Gelati 
y 3 Peace cise opk juice ea 


Y{cup cold water 4 cup sugar - 
Few grains sale 1 Cup cooked rice 


1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
1 Cup whipped cream 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes; 
dissolve by standing cup in hot water. 
Add scalded incapple juice, sugar, and 
salt to rice. Strain into this the gelatine 
and mix thoroughly; cool slightly; add 
whipped cream aad lemon juice. Turn 
into mold lined with slices of pineapple, 
Or cut up pineapple may be added to 
the juice. Chill; serve wich or without 
Other fruits may be 
place of pineapple, and candied 
chetries added for garnishing. 
Meat Loaf 
zr envelope Knox Acidulared Gelatine 
1 cup cold water 
2 cups stock, well seasoned 
1 onion, peeled and sliced 


1 stalk celery 
2 cups chopped cold cooked veal, ham, beef, or chicken 


is uP canned pimencos, cur ig thin strips. 
tablespoonful finely chopped passicy 


Soak gelatine and one-half teaspoonful 
of the lemon flavoring found in the 


_Acidulated Package in cold water five 


minutes. Add anton and celery to stock, 
bring to the boiling point, lec boil three 
minutes, strain and pour over soaked 
gelatine. When mixture begins to stiffen, 
add meat, pimentos, and chopped _pars- 
ley. Turn into brick mold, ‘first na 
in cold water, and chill, Remove from 
mold and cut in slices for serving. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


2 


GELATINE 


t 


‘ _ plain Sparkling 
Both of these packages contain the lordulated" Lagan 
Granulated Grlatine, but the ries Aacorind. 


envelope containing : 
a but not mized with the gelatine. 


For the Woman Who Entertains 
If you want your luncheons and eget 
to have originality and charm, you = n 
find much of interest and sagas’ Oe 
the two Knox Recipe Books w eee 
shall be glad co mail, free, for 4c postag 


and your grocer’s name. 
a ne Co., Inc. 


Charles B. Knox Gel Panes N. ¥. 
109 Knox Avenue 
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Wear it tucked in your bobbed 
hair where it follows the shape 
of your head in t 
back. They’re doing 
it in Paris, so says 
the editor who 
brought this nov- 
elty with her 


9 alescent beads, tiny shells, coils 
N of delicate silvery wire, and sof! 
mo silky little leaves in 


sree NEW GIFT BOOK Jree SiRgeewae 


a hand in making 
this comb for an 

: : 
“G Remarkable value, variety and good taste” iia Of teat chave 


Do your Christmas shopping comfortably at home. The 168 page Catalog of the famous, reliab 
house of Daniel Low & Co., established over half a century ago, offers you unusual gifts in every 
department. Write Address below for our “Gift Book’ illustrating merchandise of quality at the 
very lowest prices. We prepay delivery charges, guaranteeing safe delivery and satisfaction. 


Two Smart Pieces of Jewelry for $50.00 ee | 
A en Bar Pin, —- front over solid 14k 


gold, The-diamond of good size and finest qual- White Gold Links Scarf Pin 
ity is effectively set in black enamel. Solid 14k engine-turned Fine Diamond set 
Special value B%59 6.60 | a ri c . a te 
: o 
Our Book About Diamonds white gold 10.60 
It tells how to buy them, how to have your diamonds 
Solid 14k white gold with reset in platinum or white gold and illustrates the very 
fine diamond set in Onyx newest settings. Write for it, it will save you money. 


Novelties from Paris 


Costume accessories to make for the holzdays 


13.00 . 
A Smart Little Finget Ring 


An Exquisite Bar Pin for 2.50 


The graduated rhinestones are set in a charming platinum 
design reproduced in sterling silver. p 1242 


& A Jewel C ith 
“Powder Blue” _  . Ss Bracelet ™ 
Costume Set 


Special for $4.00. Bracelet, 
Sterling Silver with the new “powder blue’’ stone. 


Sterling Silver, with six 
Collar pin and two cuff pins R273 Set 2.0@ Powder Blue” stones 


Velvet, skillfully tinted in tawny orange, blush pink, 
and yellow, forms a girdle of flowers with centers of 
rateled heliotrope chiffon. A bandeau to match, 
beluw, raries the flower Frenchily with yellow centers 


R2738 3.00 Jewel Case, 
wae eaUyer satin lined 


Syiey ras Our Christmas Greeting Card Folder 


illustrates in color the test variety of origi- 
nal and interes ped, eee 


ting 3, arpay aber rtig station- 
ery and gift wrappings. Write for it. 


aks Owl : Tan silk braid and organdie rosebuds in yellow, coral, and rose 
g £26 Paper make the center bag below a vibrant bit of color 
~] oS Knife Heavy 
q 24% 8% in. long, antique = 
5 ii Z132 1.50 brass — 
g ¢85 Suede Shoe 
r= Ge E Brush , 
oH Ez . “asghca Ri g hi hM< 2 Use the mo- 
3 esse Three tos 106 worn al the hair braid bag 
a 3 | belt, to hold for afternoon, 
ARs mouchoir or and the gilt one 
3 powder puff in the evening 
= Sta a 
Size 
BlsA Stamp Box 
Paper Weight 
Set of 3 Table Mats $2.25 ee co 
: These mats have proved to be the most useful ; 
ae. of gifts. Heavily siiver plated, with felt ba Motor Flower Vase | 
Colonial Candlesticks . eee wil sive load service: ve 12 inch ios Engraved Glass with nickel 
Heavy Solid Brass, height 63, F6l 1@inch .85; F680 6inch .35 border. height 74%,in N215@ 
in. Z786 Pair 3.60 Special 


Three Round Mats F60 $1.00 With sprays of heather and 


zinnia 2.7§;without flowers2.00 


Fine Leather Goods 


absolutely guaranteed for ser- 
vice. Everything from a small 
purse to a fitted suit case. 


“Bobbie Set” Three for $2.00 


Sterling Silver mounted 
comb 5 in. long, in a fine 
fancy leather case with 
mirror L289 1.50 


Many Novelties . 


are shown in 
our catalogue 


| HE two outside bags IRECTIONS for 
oe For a Man | above are really each making these nov- 
‘ta Keytainer with Purse Fine Leathers. Price separately. a pair of pancakes, so elties, brought back from 
"UM A new Idea every women occa Boneh 4c Sic lar 1668, Ge | to speak, stitched to Europe by one of the 
1d i tac ha W334 bacco Pouch, 4 x 54% in. L608 .60 | Speak, 5 ‘ f 
t place ior licease Gr'ldent: “Ka Kick Off” Pipe Case, 7 inches long 1607 .40 gether almost all the way editors especially for 
Made in most attractive fication slip. 1938 for six pias escaes : around, and caught at ComPANION readers, will 
lored leathers L627 6 x eys 1.5@ L944 four 1.3 because of special shape and soft fleecy Jining. ; - : = in 
8, inches 1.50 Unusu- Finest cowhide, black or Genuine sheepskin with the wool inside. Brown for the top with a snap. be sent for ten cents 
al value. brown men, rose or blue for women. State Size and color. Gilt or brown mohair stamps. Order H-485, 
braid is the fabric, and and address Handicraft 
the colorful centers are Department, Womans 
of velvet patches and Home Companion, 381! | 
bright chenille stitchery. Fourth Ave., New York. | 


Star of Bethlehem 1.16 Hindu Crystal Ball ' 
is charming with silver sae ie Medes D eeepeaee ‘ot old | ee 

ik uesiiky gazing . en ceases . : 
id eee pede ey 23 sheets of rolling reveals your fortune This Handsome Serving Tray $7.50 
poate $ yde. silver tape, 160 silver number. Attractively boxed Sterling silver deposit design on glass in heavy 
tack. wile er sealing wax and seal. with directions N4ll 1.00 nickel plated frame with wire railing Z850 7.50 


Doing up your Christmas Gifts differently illustrated in color in our Greeting Card Folder. Send for it. 


DANIEL Low &° Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


04 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS /¢f 


Bright green leather, appliquéd with little pieces of orange, blue, red, 
and pale yellow leather, makes a gorgeous belt with two amusing pockets 
into one of which a colored mouchoir may be tucked 
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Ne Worlds Largest lore 


Our Big General Catalog Is “The Thrift Book of a Nation” | 
T 5 | 
New ig A eta . LARGEST STORE, represented by our prices. We maintain a completely equipped laboratory to thor- 7 
million famili a eh og for Fall and Winter, is now serving 8 oughly test everything we buy. Every statement in our catalog. | 
35,000 artict - Is great book of more than 1,000 pages offers as to the quality of our merchandise is checked by this laboratory _ 
a i ‘C’es tor your selection. Every article is a bargain and to make sure that it is correct. ae? : 
pods Pia a saving. If you want wearing apparel, piece |, | Weship your orders promptly. In less than a day your order | | 
7 facto Or automobile supplies, hardware, farm implements, #8 0 its way to you. We are proud of this service record. Our 
customers everywhere are writing and telling us how much they 


harness equi . 
’ pment for the shop or farm, furnishings for the h 
let us Save you mone ? spoilt ree appreciate it 
y. In fact, almost anything you need can be PP ets | 
neh 8 saving from The World's Largest Store copy of THE THRIFT BOOK OF A NATION, A out tie 
: ; ut the 


Th . : 
ae a sara of the merchandise we offer is always dependable —_ coupon at the bottom of the page, send it to us and you will 
andle cheaply made goods in order to make low __ receive your copy by return mail. 


Sears, I oebuck and Co. 


' 
~} 
t 


Sen a. fe or Yo ur s Mail the coupon TODAY to thestore nearest you. 


69W57 


| P 
F FE a. 
Hour S e€rvice / F R C O Dy —P Sears, Roebuck and Co. re 
i i i eattle 
The World’s Largest Store F YOU haven’t a copy of our § Chicago Philadelphia ee 
gives you the best service! New Big General Catalog, send : Send Latest General Catalog, The Thrift Book of a Nation. 
rion of every 100 orders.are for it today. This convenient §& | 

Shipped within twenty-four coupon will bring you free our a Name ere ba Dias ORS So Lad CaP ROE RES SEMA EERE 

S POStOMICE . vic acces cow beedsadapapsadeses res cneeeeees tees 


hours aft i é : 
Fee err great Fall and Winter book, with 
its 35,000 bargains. Don’t over- 


Ti hat S Ser vi ce! | look the opportunity to save. 


Rural ROUT cco 506 eed ea saw e as 


e20e@8, 
Senet eee oe ele @ 0 ele db. 6 66. e 06, 078: 200, 90 88 Oe 


State: ica ssckass 


Mail the coupon today. 


Street and NO....csecccccccrececees 


: World: 
» Largest § 
: st ‘ . > . : ~4- : 
ore owns and operates Broad asting Station WLS. Wavelength 343 Meters. lune in 
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Painted Iron 


In rich colors and soft flower 


shades it makes smart 


gifts for the house 


Designs by 


EDNA CAVE 


| B yeu gold banded with 
blue-green and mauve 
makes an interesting sconce, 


Against a while 
door one sets this 
flower-filled bas- 
ket in delicate 
shades of violet, 
turquoise-blue, 
rose, and green 


ee Spanish galleons on the 
bookends above are gay with 
vermilion, green, and gold on a 
black background. They would 
fly their banners appropriately 
on a living-room or library table, 
and a boy with a taste for sea 
stories would love them for the 
table in his very own room. 


The careful 


housewife 


who always purchases the 
best foods for her table, in- 
sists on “Uneeda Bakers” 
products. She knows that 
they are always wholesome 
and always good. She knows 
that she can buy no better 
soda cracker than fresh, crisp 
UNEEDA BISCUIT. 


That electric light fh Bon softly brilliant effect so | 
switches need not be delightful on its dull iron | 
unsightly is the con- background is achieved by apply- | 
tention of this push- ing a coat of antique finish over | 
button fixture (left) the bright colors and then wiping | 
it off from the raised portions of 
the design. Below are black | 
candlesticks ringed about with 


She knows LORNA DOONE 
SHORTBREAD, the golden 
brown, perfect shortbread 
that tastes good eaten alone 
or with crushed fruits. 


She knows that the deli- 
cious nut-like flavor of 
UNEEDA GRAHAM CRACKERS 
comes from using specially 
ground real graham flour. 


She knows FIG NEWTONS, 
with their golden brown 
cake filled with real fig jam. 


And she knows they are all 
good because they are 


Below is a curtain 
tieback suitable for 
a Colonial room. 
The flowers are 
painted’ in all the 
soft pastel shades, 
quite like an old- 
fashioned nosegay 


The flower basket 
door knocker may 
well be painted to 
match the deorstop 
pictured above il 


NFORMATION 

about where the 
iron castings illus- 
trated on this 
page may be pur- 
chased, and = full 
directions for paint- 
ing them may be 
obtained for fifteen 
cents. Address H- 
470, in care of the 
Handicraft Depart- 
ment, Woman’s 
Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


vermilion, dull green, and gold. 
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Silverware enough ---and to spare 


There was company in the house al- 
ready when a phone call from Plainville 
announced that the Malcolms wished to 
stop on their way home. Of course, 
that meant dinner! Yet she was able 
to say with conviction, “Oh! do; we'll 
be delighted.” The thought of twelve 
at dinner held no terror for her. Only 
last week she had bought the additional 
half-dozens of knives and forks and 
spoons. Silverware enough and to spare! 


Does the word “guests” 
ever make you fearful? 


JREARFUL because the table will not 
be set as completely and as correctly as 
— etna have it? Fearful because you 

ave to borrow silverware? 
wae = need not be troubled in this 
oa e ; Ke Provide all the silverware 
ed is easier and less expensive than 

YOU supposed. 

Rta Rogers Bros. Silverplate you 
aa igs Present silverware reason- 
me aa ; 7 small quantities as you 
baile ve ar € at a time you can thus 
ae ah € service equal to any occa- 
table Pe regs Provide those niceties of 
cream fork 8—the salad forks, the ice 
S, the coffee spoons, the orange 


spoons, the butter knives, the berry 
spoon, the cold meat fork and the other 
serving pieces. 

On every occasion the beauty of your 
silverware will give you satisfaction. 
The durability of ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” 
has been recognized for generations. 

When you need more pieces, you can 
get them easily; for leading dealers in your 
vicinity always have the newer patterns 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate in stock. 

“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” 
booklet Y-48,was prepared in the Good House- 
keeping Studio of Furnishings and Decorations 
to indicate correct table settings. You will find 
it very helpful. Weite for it to-day. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COo., MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


—~LLVERPLAT E 


yee 


INFERNATIONALE 


if =] 
| 


SITIVER CO. @q 
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Electric urn, sugar, cream and 

service tray LD 
The raceful and useful pieces a 
yell thers — match- AS 


as well as many 0 ' 
es, forks and spoons of the ore 
versary Pattern st iba 
vs eats ik re se 
aaa. Rr SOF ek 2 af. 
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Ball-bearing —needs no oiling 


Double Action! . 


Double action —to clean 
cleaner~and that double action 
built into a machine finely 
made and skilfully designed 
from grip to nozzle. 

The achievement of an aim 
long sought by engineers — 
“a successful combination ot 
powerful suction and motor-driven 
brush. The cleaner with every 
point studied ~simplified— 
made to serve better and last 


longer. Equipped with 
General Electric type motor. 


And made ball-bearing to 
insure smooth, quietly hum- 
ming efficiency for years. 


remier 
uple 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


} go 0 —eEeEE = 
#/ ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. ) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Dept. 411 


FD State 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company were’ 
Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg, and the Canadian General Electric | (Sa. sebaiezer 
Company, Ltd., General Offices: foronto. ! | PIT a) 
Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. fie 
| | c 4 gD 
Name Pe E | 
. R74 re 
Street Address City | eX 
Y Aves 
Telephone No. £Y 


-Nium is indeed the one 


‘IF THE human race were as susceptible 
to impure air as plants are, the popu- 
lation of the world would be reduced at 

least fifty per cent at the end of every 

winter. 

In planning the place for house plants, 
therefore, give careful thought to supplying 
them with fresh air tempered to their needs. 
Just how this shall be done is a different 
problem in different houses and under 
differing conditions of heat supply; but to 
meet the ideal atmospheric state for plants, 
something like a second casement window 
sash, set into an extension into the room of 
the window frame, which may be left open 
a part of the time or kept closed as neces- 
sary, makes a very practical and simple 
little glass chamber for them. Heat and 
fresh air and moisture may all be regulated 
within such a chamber, while the room is not 
darkened unpleasantly by the shutting off 
of light from the window. 

With fresh air assured, the rest is a 
matter of personal attention, as far as the 
mechanical elements of the problem are 
concerned. But of course the selection of 
the proper plants is fundamental; and so 
the plants themselves are perhaps the thing 
to be considered first. 


Perfecting the Commonplace 


OUSE plants must thrive in the house, 

in the windows available; must con- 
stitute themselves a permanent feature of 
the rooms wherein they dwell, summer as 
well as winter. 

The plants that have been known and 
grown for a hundred years in every grand- 
mother’s bay window possess just this 
attribute, of course. That is why they are 
common, and well known; and to many asa 
consequence—hopelessly uninteresting. We 
must yield our prejudice against the com- 
mon and the familiar, however, when it is 
with indoor plant culture that we have to 
deal; for success with the unusual is almost 
unknown. Everything, it’s safe to say, has 
been experimented with. Therefore, select 
for your house plants the tried and proved 
things; and then devote your thought and 
skill to bringing these to such perfection 
that they will. cease to be commonplace. 

As a general guide in selecting house 
plants it may be said that most flowering 
plants will thrive only in windows that 
receive sunlight for at least half the short 
days of winter. If you have no windows 
which will provide for this need, then your 
selection must be from among the plants 
grown for foliage rather than for bloom. 
Then as a secondary thing to consider is the 
fact that there are both 
perennial and annual 
house plants, or at least 
there are annuals that 
may be handled as house 
plants although they are 
used outdoors in the gar- 
den also. 

I will not attempt to 
say that one is better 
than the other. The 
greater satisfaction lies, 
for each individual, in 
the plant for which he 
feels greater enthusiasm 
—because that is the 
plant that he will be 
more likely to tend prop- 
erly. It may be a Gera- 
nium for you, while for 
me it may be a Petunia # % a 
—or vice versa. 

Authorities seem 
agreed that the Gera- 


There are few lovelier, more graceful planis . | 
than the Fuchsia, when properly treated , \ rs 


a Sas 
rane Plants for ‘ Ne A Rei 
He the 

House 
By GRACE TABOR 


pak the plants which thrive in 
a partly shady window are Prim- 
roses and Primulas 
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house plant with which everyone is bound 
to succeed. With any kind of care—or lack 
of it—it will go on living and trying to 
blossom, while with the right care it will be 
actually beautiful throughout the winter 
and perhaps longer. So let us set the 
Geranium at the top of the list, for sunny 
windows. The first rule is to start with 
young plants, newly rooted cuttings being 
the usual beginning. When these have 
grown three to four inches high, nip off 
their tops. Side branches will start out 
along the little trunk of the plant after this 
is done, and when these get to be three 
inches or so long, nip off their ends to 
induce side branches on them. Watch them 
all to see that one does not gain on the 
others. If it starts to do so, nip off its tip, 
thereby keeping the entire plant in a com- 
pact and bushy form. Remember that the 
Geranium, like the Fuchsia, blooms on its 
new growth, so that there can be only one 
truss of flowers on any one branch at a 
time. The more branches, the greater the 
opportunity for flower production; and the 
greater certainty of flowers continually, 
since new growth will constantly be forming 
where trusses are cut away after fading, 
while other blooms are opening on other 
branches. 

Geraniums must be trained as they grow. 
Old, awkward, and untrained plants cannot 
be remade into the desired shape and kind, 
but, properly trained in youth, old plants 
are better bloom producers than young 
ones. Cut back old plants very thoroughly 
in spring so that only the skeletons remain; 
feed them generously; and keep them as 
long as you have space for them. Do not 
allow the plants that have bloomed during 
the winter to go on blossoming in summer, 
however; but put them away to rest in 
May, cutting back to induce the new 
growth and pinching out every bud until 
about November. At this time they should 
resume activity, be watered moderately, 
and fed by the application of a good general 
house-plant fertilizer. The soil for Gera- 
niums should be an ordinary good loam 
with some sand mixed through it—enough 
to make it drain freely and light enough to 
encourage good root growth. 


More Sun Lovers 


WO less known but very easy-to-grow 
house-plants that I cannot forego men- 
tioning, are Lantanas and Plumbago. The 
old-fashioned Calla is another, and Helio- 
trope is another. Then there are three 
garden annuals that make excellent winter- 
blooming house-plants. These are the Ager- 
atum, the Salvia, and 
single-flowered Petunias. 
Lantanas are really 
shrubsor shrubby plants, 
used largely in bedding 
in the garden in summer. 
Their colors are very 
gorgeous and the flowers 
literally cover the plants. 
If garden specimens are 
cut back and potted in 
the fall, they will renew 
themselves and bloom 
from early winter until 
spring. Any good soil 
suits them. Plumbago 
needs about what the 
Geranium needs as to 
soil and water. It also 
+ needs support, as it 18 
fe tall and weak growing; 
F it is better to allow it to 
grow in its own way 
rather than train it to 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 60] 
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Precious Childhood days... Bolden with opportunity to implant 
habits that safeguard health throughout life. While your children are 
young, teach them to fight Acid Decay with Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Protect your children’s teeth now— 


at THE DANGER LINE 


VERY time your children 

eat, minute particles of food 
lodge in a tiny V-shaped crevice 
at the edges of their gums 
known as The Danger Line. 
These food particles ferment, 
forming acids which attack the 
teeth, causing decay. Such de- | 
cay may lead to conditions which 
seriously retard normal physical 
development. 


A Common Error 


Many mothers have the errone- 
ous impression that the first 
teeth are not important. Yet to insure sound 
second teeth, and a firm, healthy foundation 
for their growth and development, it is of 
first importance to maintain cleanliness at 
The Danger Line—to brush the teeth and 
gums witha dentifrice which thoroughly neu- 
tralizes acids produced by fermenting foods. 
There is one safe, sure, pleasant way to 
protect your children’s teeth and gums from 
acids at The Danger Line and elsewhere. 


Use Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. Dental authorities 
agree that milk of magnesia is 
the only thoroughly safe and 
effective way of neutralizing 
acids which attack the teeth. 


Harmless for the 
Youngest Child 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is ab- 
solutely harmless. Should your 
children swallow some of it, you 
need fear no ill results. Re- 
member, Squibb’s Dental Cream is made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—pleasantly 
flavored. It cleans thoroughly, strengthens 
and soothes the gums, allays sensitiveness, 
and protects for hours after use. 

Now—while your children are young, 
teach them to fight Acid Decay with Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. A pleasant habit essential to 
better teeth and better health. A good habit 
for the whole family too. 


Cross-section of a 
tooth, showing 
Acid Decay at 
The Danger Line. 


QUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, useful in hyperacidity of the stomach and 
as an addition to milk for infants, may be obtained from your pharmacist. 


Copyright 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
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THE * SECRET: OF - POISE «---+> FIGURE ‘ GROOMING A 
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HE time has come to face the facts about figures. See the women 

who have, through going without a corset, allowed their figures 
'o sag and spread. Certainly you do not want this to happen to you. 
There is only one way to avoid it. Adopt “Figure-Grooming.” Wear 
a Modart Corset. 


Modart is a front fastening garment which makes it easier to adjust. 
It gives support where support is needed and by cupping under the 
body ‘stays put” and does not restrié the waist. Modart hasa closed 
back because in this way only can the extreme flat hip and back line 
be accomplished. 


Modart is an especially light, flexible corset made from the finest mate- 
tials, so designed that it not only gives a general slenderizing effect, 
but a@ually reduces the figure. These are the features which have 
caused hundreds of thousands of well-groomed women to purchase 
Modart Corsets year after year. 


Buy your Modart Corset at one of the better stores or shops of your 
town where there is a corsetiere who understands “‘Figure-Grooming. 
Let her choose the one Modart created for you. 


Write for beautiful booklet, The Secret of Poise—Figure-Grooming.’’ Address Dept. 633 


THE: SECRET: OF -FIGURE-GROOMING 


Jo DART 


CORSETS 


Mopart Corser Company, Saginaw, Michigan 


CEE a 
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Plants for the House 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


bushy form as the: Geranium is trained, 
however, as its blooms are more effective 
when it is left to its own devices. As a 
branch develops its flower cluster, it should 
be cut back at least one-half to induce the 
formation of new wood for more flowers, 
below. Late in the summer the entire plant 
should be cut back so that it will entirely 
renew itself. 

The Calla is a native of Egypt, growing 
where the Nile inundation submerges it 
during a part of the year while the sun 
bakes it the rest of the time. It wants a 
very rich soil, almost a muck indeed, for 
best results; but the drainage at the bottom 
of the pot should be deep—two inches at 
least. Give it large quantities of water, 
daily, all winter. But in June turn the pot 
down on its side in any out-of-the-way 
place, near a fence or under a tree, and 
forget all about it. In September shake the 
earth from the roots and pot it up freshly 
in newly prepared soil, leaving most of the 
offsets that you will find around the main 
root. Eventually they will become flowering 
plant size, but not fora long time; mean- 
time they produce leaves that are needed 
around the flowering plant, for best effect. 

Ageratum, Salvia, and the single Petunias 
may be taken from the garden, cut back 
almost to the bare roots, and potted for 
winter bloom indoors. Or plants may be 
raised from seed. The Salvia will need 
pinching back at the top to induce side 
branches; the Petunias should have their 
straggling branches shortened occasionally, 
which will induce more new wood and better 
flowers; and the Ageratum will need shower- 


ing often to keepred spider from becoming 
too abundant. 


Plants that Like the Shade 


R windows that lack sun the Begonias 
having ornamental foliage, which are 
those of the Rex class, are perhaps as good 
a thing as there is to head the list. Flower- 
ing Begonias, too, may be grown in windows 
facing the east where there is comparatively 
little sun, while some of the white-flowered 
kinds will do as well as anything else in a 
northern window with no sun at ail. 
These and the Fuchsia, which also prefers 
very little sun, are an excellent combination 
for an all-year display, since the latter is a 
summer blooming plant, if allowed to follow 
its natural bent, while the Begonias are 
a.'-the-year in some cases, and always 
winter bloomers. 

To many people this fact of the Fuchsia 
being a summer bloomer will be a surprise, 
I am sure. It was to me, when I first 
learned it, for childish recollections of these 
‘‘lady’s ear-drops’’ associated them with 
snowy outdoors and heated indoors. Be- 
cause they have been thus handled usually 
they have declined in popularity, since 
they have produced an impression of scrag- 
giness and sprawlingness and general feeble- 
ness that is most unpleasant; but there are 
few lovelier, more graceful things than this 
really beautiful plant, when properly treated. 

Starting with a young plant in spring- 
time, the secret of success is to keep ahead 
of it always in the matter of pot-room, 
fresh earth, and watering. Fuchsias like a 
great deal of water, and like it on their 
leaves and branches as well as at their roots. 
For this reason it is imperative to own a 
florist’s syringe if you own a Fuchsia; and 
to syringe the plant daily all over, throwing 


the water onto the under side of the leaves 
especially (which is a great help in keeping 
down red spider) as well as onto the sides 
of the pot. Give them water daily also: 
but be sure to have two inches of loose 
drainage matter in the bottom of either an 
eight- or nine-inch pot, to prevent the soil 
becoming mud. After shifting a young 
plant into larger pots until it is at last 
established in an eight- or nine-inch pot, 
further shifting will not be necessary. But 
fresh earth each spring will be, with liberal 
application of a good house-plant fertilizer 
occasionally during the year. Do not give 
fertilizer to the young plants, however, as 
they cannot assimilate it. Just a good rich 
soil will serve their needs perfectly, a soil 
made upof leaf moldor turf scrapings, alittle 
loam, and enough sharp sand to make it 
light and porous. 

Nearly all varieties of Fuchsia are weak- 
stemmed, and need support. There is no 
better fashion than the late Eben Rexford’s, 
which was to set a central support to which 
the main stem is tied at frequent intervals 
as the plant grows. Mr. Rexford suggested 
a rod of iron instead of wood, as this will 
not rot off at the surface of the ground. 
The tops of these plants become very heavy, 
and must be provided with support that 
will not fail. If they are pruned rigorously 
after blooming, they will always furnish 
abundant bloom the next year. 


Two Kinds of Begonias 


EGONIAS are of two classes: the flower- 
ing and the foliage kinds; yet practically 
all have distinctive foliage and are orna- 
mental whether in bloom or not. There are 
two divisions, also, according to the form of 
their roots into tuberous-and fibrous-rooted. 
Obviously a soil similar to that required by 
the Fuchsia will suit the fibrous-rooted 
Begonia. And like the Fuchsia the Begonia 
likes plenty of water also, but never a sour 
soil nor a soggy one, which is what a great 
amount of water will very soon produce 
unless drainage is perfect. 

In repotting Begonias never expose the 
roots, but rather take off from the earth- 
ball only the outside soil and then replant 
in the newly prepared pot. Do this in late 
summer or early fall. Always remember, 
whether you are handling young, newly 
rooted cuttings or old plants, that the 
Begonia is sensitive to injury both in root 
and leaf, since it is a succulent plant and 
fragile in texture, and handle accordingly. 
Remember also that if plants drop their 
foliage it is usually due to one of three 
things—a sudden change in the conditions 
around them, too little water at the roots, 
or too much. If it is the first, it is probable 
that more moisture in the air and a regu- 
lation of temperature to avoid sudden 
changes from warm to cool and vice versa 
will correct the trouble; if it is the second, 
water more regularly; if the third, look to 
the drainage. 

Other plants for shady or partly shady 
windows are Primroses and Primulas, An- 
thericum (for its grass-like green and white 
leaves), and Tradescantia or Wandering 
Jew. Of these the Chinese Primroses must 
have their crowns well above the soil in the 
pot. Otherwise water will get in around 
them and cause decay and sometimes death. 
Both Primroses and Primulas like a turfy, 
well-drained soil, and the abundant water- 
ing which such soil invariably indicates. 
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Do not scorn the Geranium; it is the perfect plant for a sunny window, and 
becomes exquisitely beautiful with the slightest encouragement 
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Ar the Indiana State Fair last autumn the 


State Board of Health held a Better Babies Con- 
test. More than six hundred children were 
brought to Indianapolis from all parts of the 
State to enter the competition. 


Out of this great number the judges—doc- 
tors, all of them—selected a few babies who, 
according to careful mental and physical exam- 
inations, were found most nearly perfect. 


In this small group of prize winners was little 
Joseph Mathew Galvin, with a score of 997.97 
pointstohis credit, out of a possibletotal of 1000. 


His mother, Mrs. M. J. Galvin, 1311 Ken- 
tucky Ave., Indianapolis, says “I am very proud 
of my boy’s high rating, inasmuch as he was 
brought up on Eagle Brand milk.” 


Little Joe is as attractive as he is healthy. “I 

ever go out on a shopping tour,” says his 
mother, “but what he is admired by a number 
of people before my return.” 
MoTHERs have long been enthusiastic in their 
Praise of this milk as a baby food. Their testi- 
mony—together with the verdict of doctors 
who have examined Eagle Brand babies and 
Pronounced them physically perfect—is evi- 
dence you cannot ignore. 


Mother’s milk is of course the most perfect 
food for babies. But, if for any reason you can- 
Not nurse your baby, Eagle Brand provides safe, 
dependable nourishment in an easily digestible 
form. It is more nearly like mother’s milk than 
any other baby food. 


Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


Eagle Brand is simply pure cow’s milk com- 
bined with cane’ sugat—nothing more. In the 
process of condensing, the hard casein of the 
milk, which is the indigestible part, is broken 
down and made exceptionally digestible. For 
this reason Eagle Brand agrees with most deli- 
cate baby stomachs. Eagle Brand contains the 
necessary vitamins, too—which promote healthy 
gtowth. 


Eagle Brand is sealed against contamina- 
tion. You can buy a quantity and keep it on 
hand, so you'll always have uniform food for 
baby. 

Because Eagle Brand is all these things — 
safe, nourishing, digestible, easy to buy and 
keep—it has become the standard baby food. 
The Borden Company, 134 Borden Building, 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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If you want advice on 
the care and feeding of 
your baby, send for 
BABY’S WELFARE, 
an authoritative little 
book for young mothers. 
It is free. 
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ft his time has come to face the facts about figures. See the women 
who have, through going without a corset, allowed their figures 
to sag and spread. Certainly you do not want this to happen to you. 
There is only one way to avoid it. Adopt “Figure-Grooming.” Wear 
a Modart Corset. 

Modart is a front fastening garment which makes it easier to adjust. 
It gives support where support is needed and by cupping under the 
body “‘stays put” and does not restrict the waist. Modart has a closed 
back because in this way only can the extreme flat hip and back line 
be accomplished. 

Modart is an especially light, flexible corset made from the finest mate- 
rials, so designed that it not only gives a general slenderizing effect, 
but actually reduces the figure. These are the features which have 
caused hundreds of thousands of well-groomed women to purchase 
Modart Corsets year after year. 

Buy your Modart Corset at one of the better stores or shops of your 
town where there is a corsetiere who understands “‘Figure-Grooming.” 
Let her choose the one Modart created for you. 


Write for beautiful booklet, “The Secret of Poise—Figure-Grooming."’ Address Dept. 633 


THE: SECRET: OF -FIGURE-GROOMING 


JMODART 


CORSETS 


Mopart Corser Company, Saginaw, Michigan 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Plants for the House 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


bushy form as the- Geranium is trained, 
however, as its blooms are more effective 
when it is left to its own devices. As a 
branch develops its flower cluster, it should 
be cut back at least one-half to induce the 
formation of new wood for more flowers, 
below. Late in the summer the entire plant 
should be cut back so that it will entirely 
renew itself. 

The Calla is a native of Egypt, growing 
where the Nile inundation submerges it 
during a part of the year while the sun 
bakes it the rest of the time. It wants a 
very rich soil, almost a muck indeed, for 
best results; but the drainage at the bottom 
of the pot should be deep—two inches at 
least. Give it large quantities of water, 
daily, all winter. But in June turn the pot 
down on its side in any out-of-the-way 
place, near a fence or under a tree, and 
forget all about it. In September shake the 
earth from the roots and pot it up freshly 
in newly prepared soil, leaving most of the 
offsets that you will find around the main 
root. Eventually they will become flowering 
plant size, but not fora long time; mean- 
time they produce leaves that are needed 
around the flowering plant, for best effect. 

Ageratum, Salvia, and the single Petunias 
may be taken from the garden, cut back 
almost to the bare roots, and potted for 
winter bloom indoors. Or plants may be 
raised from seed. The Salvia will need 
pinching back at the top to induce side 
branches; the Petunias should have their 
straggling branches shortened occasionally, 
which will induce more new wood and better 
flowers; and the Ageratum will need shower- 
ing often to keepred spider from becoming 
too abundant. 


Plants that Like the Shade 


R windows that lack sun the Begonias 
having ornamental foliage, which are 
those of the Rex class, are perhaps as good 
a thing as there is to head the list. Flower- 
ing Begonias, too, may be grown in windows 
facing the east where there is comparatively 
little sun, while some of the white-flowered 
kinds will do as well as anything else in a 
northern window with no sun at all. 
These and the Fuchsia, which also prefers 
very little sun, are an excellent combination 
for an all-year display, since the latter is a 
summer blooming plant, if allowed to follow 
its natural bent, while the Begonias are 
a.'-the-year in some cases, and always 
winter bloomers. 

To many people this fact of the Fuchsia 
being a summer bloomer will be a surprise, 
I am sure. It was to me, when I first 
learned it, for childish recollections of these 
“‘lady’s ear-drops’’ associated them with 
snowy outdoors and heated indoors. Be- 
cause they have been thus handled usually 
they have declined in popularity, since 
they have produced an impression of scrag- 
giness and sprawlingness and general feeble- 
ness that is most unpleasant; but there are 
few lovelier, more graceful things than this 
really beautiful plant, when properly treated. 

Starting with a young plant in spring- 
time, the secret of success is to keep ahead 
of it always in the matter of pot-room, 
fresh earth, and watering. Fuchsias like a 
great deal of water, and like it on their 
leaves and branches as well as at their roots. 
For this reason it is imperative to own a 
florist’s syringe if you own a Fuchsia; and 
to syringe the plant daily all over, throwing 
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the water onto the under side of the leaves 
especially (which is a great help in keeping 
down red spider) as well as onto the sides 
of the pot. Give them water daily also; 
but be sure to have two inches of loose 
drainage matter in the bottom of either an 
eight- or nine-inch pot, to prevent the soil 
becoming mud. After shifting a young 
plant into larger pots until it is at last 
established in an eight- or nine-inch pot, 
further shifting will not be necessary. But 
fresh earth each spring will be, with liberal 
application of a good house-plant fertilizer 
occasionally during the year. Do not give 
fertilizer to the young plants, however, as 
they cannot assimilate it. Just a good rich 
soil will serve their needs perfectly, a soil 
made upof leaf moldor turf scrapings, alittle 
loam, and enough sharp sand to make it 
light and porous. 

Nearly all varieties of Fuchsia are weak- 
stemmed, and need support. There is no 
better fashion than the late Eben Rexford's, 
which was to set a central support to which 
the main stem is tied at frequent intervals 
as the plant grows. Mr. Rexford suggested 
a rod of iron instead of wood, as this will 
not rot off at the surface of the ground. 
The tops of these plants become very heavy, 
and must be provided with support that 
will not fail. If they are pruned rigorously 
after blooming, they will always furnish 
abundant bloom the next year. 


Two Kinds of Begonias 


EGONIAS are of two classes: the flower- 
ing and the foliage kinds; yet practically 
all have distinctive foliage and are orna- 
mental whether in bloom or not. There are 
two divisions, also, according to the form of 
their roots into tuberous-and fibrous-rooted. 
Obviously a soil similar to that required by 
the Fuchsia will suit the fibrous-rooted 
Begonia. And like the Fuchsia the Begonia 
likes plenty of water also, but never a sour 
soil nor a soggy one, which is what a great 
amount of water will very soon produce 
unless drainage is perfect. 

In repotting Begonias never expose the 
roots, but rather take off from the earth- 
ball only the outside soil and then replant 
in the newly prepared pot. Do this in late 
summer or early fall. Always remember, 
whether you are handling young, newly 
rooted cuttings or old plants, that the 
Begonia is sensitive to injury both in root 
and leaf, since it is a succulent plant and 
fragile in texture, and handle accordingly. 
Remember also that if plants drop their 
foliage it is usually due to one of three 
things—a sudden change in the conditions 
around them, too little water at the roots, 
or too much. If it is the first, it is probable 
that more moisture in the air and a regu- 
lation of temperature to avoid sudden 
changes from warm to cool and vice versa 
will correct the trouble; if it is the second, 
water more regularly; if the third, look to 
the drainage. 

Other plants for shady or partly shady 
windows are Primroses and Primulas, An- 
thericum (for its grass-like green and white 
leaves), and Tradescantia or Wandering 
Jew. Of these the Chinese Primroses must 
have their crowns well above the soil in the 
pot. Otherwise water will get in around 
them and cause decay and sometimes death. 
Both Primroses and Primulas like a turfy, 
well-drained soil, and the abundant water- 
ing which such soil invariably indicates. 
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Do not scorn the Geranium; it is the perfect plant for a sunny wwindeil and 
becomes exquisitely beautiful with the slightest encouragement 
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- cA the Indiana State Fair last autumn the 

=I State Board of Health held a Better Babies Con- 

nd, test. More than six hundred children were 

. brought to Indianapolis from all parts of the 

State to enter the competition. 

sae Out of this great number the judges—doc- 
| tors, all of them—selected a few babies who, 
: according to careful mental and physical exam- 


a inations, were found most nearly perfect. 

: In this small group of prize winners was little 

a Joseph Mathew Galvin, with a score of 997.97 

: | | pointstohis credit, out of a possibletotal of 1000. 

dy? His mother, Mrs. M. I. Galvin, 1311 Ken- 

od tucky Ave., Indianapolis, says “I am very proud 

: of my boy’s high rating, inasmuch as he was 

: 4 brought up on Eagle Brand milk.” _ Eagle Brand is simply pure cow’s milk a os rete by the Bachpach Studio 

: Little Joe is as attractive as he is healthy. «I bined with cane sugar—nothing more. In the 

re never go out on a shopping tour,” says his Process of condensing, the hard casein of the 

: mother, “but what he is admired by a number _— milk, which is the indigestible part, is broken 

of people before my return.” down and made exceptionally digestible. For 
: : Z this reason Eagle Brand agrees with most deli- 


MOTHERS have long been enthusiastic in their ate baby stomachs. Eagle Brand contains the 
praise of this milk as a baby food. Their testi. "°C¢SSafy vitamins, too—which promote healthy 


| mony—together with the verdict of doctors 8towth. ; 
who have examined Eagle Brand babies and Eagle Brand is sealed i f you want advic 
pronounced them physically perfect—is evi- tion. You can buy a ase) aad eras es fy vt feeding of 
| dence you cannot ignore. hand, so you'll always have uniform fod re BABY’s A ha or 
Mother's milk is of course the most perfect baby. an authoritative ae 
food for babies. But, if for any reason you can- Because Eagle Brand ; Pac aor Young moth 
not nurse your baby, Eagle Brand provides safe, safe, ehaite digestible getho : ee It és free. a 
dependable nourishment in an easily digestible | keep—it has become the standard b by. a | 
form. It is more nearly like mother’s milk than The Borden Company, 134 Borden B UE, food. 
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MenandWomen 


to | 
Earn Money 
AtHome 


this new easy way 


$20 to $50 a Week 
Spare or Full Time 


A limited number of openings are 
now available to men and women 
who would like to earn money at 
home in spare hours or full rime. 
The work is wonderfully incer- 
esting and pays unusually well. 
There is no canvassing, no mo- 
noronous drudgery. Many say 
they never dreamed that such a 
wonderful way of earning moncy 


GABRIEL ANDRE PETIT 
Art Direetor 


at home existed 


No Special Ability 
or Experience Needed 


ary Can you imagine anything so fasci- 
sb ee nating as decorating Art Novelties at 
home? Could any orther kind of work 
be so pleasant as applying beauriful 
designs in colors to such artistic ob- 
jects as candlesticks, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, wall plaques, 
picture frames, sewing tables, gate-leg 


tables? Theo there are greeting cards 
to be colored, and cushion tops and other textile articles 
to be decorated in Batik, and fascinating objects of copper 
and brass to be etched in beautiful designs 


This is the wonderfully intcresting field of work that it : 
now possible for you to enter through the national organi- 
zation of Fireside Industries. You can do the work in vour 
home, wherever you live, and under che new. and exclusive 
ystem of instruction devised by Mr. Gabriel Andre Petit, 
ifter cwenry years of experience, the work Is made so easy 
thac even a child could do tt 


EARNINGS ASSURED 


Fireside Industries guarantee to 


cach of ics members char there 

will be no difficulty in carning 

money if a conscientious cffort 

is made. You have only co fol <a 

low the directions and it is 

amazing to see what beautiful 

things you can make. Think of carning $2 in just oO 

h yur, for example, by decorating a pair of candlesticks! 


Do vou woader that members of Fireside Industries are so 


enthusiastic about rhe work? 


Beautiful Book FREE 


rT he beautiful Book of Fireside 


nr is i 
eee §8=6dustrics, illustrated in color, which 
eee | — 1! al otal , 
7 fe), explains all abour this new way to 
co earn moncy at home, will be sent to 
Ve | ' » 
2 you, On request absolutely FREE and 
* 1 
4 | without obligation. Simply mail 
4 | th COUPON OF Wrilc, cn losing two 
| cent stamp to help pay postage. But 
ve hil 


nis at once, i 


rc Openings for 
he new members arc availabl 


Address: Fireside Industries, Dept. 2011, Adrian, Mich. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 2011 

Adrian, Michigan 

4! od me absolutely FREE, the beautiful plluscraced 
Book of Fireside Industries, explaining how [ mav carn 
money at home bv decorating Ace Novelties. LT cre lose 
tocene stamp 
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to the ominous screen, that poor Corporal 
Heath had not survived the night. 

‘soon after five,’”’ the Sister murmured. 
“They are coming for him at once. The 
new case for that bed will be in at nine 
o'clock. You'll see thateverything’s ready?” 

With an effort, Joan composed her face to 
that. expression of confident cheerfulness 
which was expected from her, and turned to 
her duties. 


B* THE exercise of some magic into 
which Joan did not inquire, the porter 
succeeded in getting a taxi for her. 

The long ride in the taxi gave her a little 
time for quiet and contemplation. She 
wanted to arrange her arguments uguinst. 
the further overcrowding of the Eastern 
Hospital. Lady Brightmore wus president. 
of some charitable committee that had 
cquipped and organized a hospital down in 
Surrey, and she wus very anxious not to 
have the extra beds foisted upon her. Hers 
wus what. she described us a perfectly 
“dinky”? hospital—the most htxurious in 
Europe, so she boasted—ind she meant to 
keep it so. 

Joan had no hope of influencing Lady 
Brightmore; who did not really care two- 
pence for the men themselves, only for the 
reputation of running the dinkiest hospital 
in Europe; but she believed that there would 
be a good chance of getting Colonel James 
on her side. 

She had not seen him for seven years, and 
they had been little more than boy and 
girl then; but she perfectly well remembered 
his proposal to her by moonlight in the 
formal garden. She had had many pro- 
posals of marriage since then, and some of 
them she had completely forgotten, but she 
would never forget Bernard’s. When she 
closed her eyes, she could still see the 
intense, earnest. lines of his strong face. 
Well, he had justified the faith that they 
had had in him at his old hospital. At 
thirty-two he was a lieutenant-colonel in 
the R.A. M.C., and a known man. 

She was glad that it was he who was 
going to inspect and report. He would take 
his duties seriously and pay no attention to 
the charms and solicitations of Lady Bright- 
more. It might be, Joan thought, that she 
herself would still have a little, a very little, 
influence with him. She knew that he had 
never married. 

It gave her a slight shock to hear the 
heartiness of his laughter as the butler an- 
nounced her. He was stunding at the far 
end of the room, talking to his hostess; 
telling her, apparently, some extremely 
funny story. The smile was still on his face, 
us he turned to greet. her. 

‘*No need to introduce me to Miss Hast- 
ings.” he suid to Lady Brightmore. ‘*We 
knew one another as children.”’ His expres- 
sion steadied for a moment as he continued: 
‘“T've heard that you've found vour vocation 
as a nurse. I congratulate you,” and then 
without waiting for a reply, he continued 
his conversation with his hostess. 

His laugh seemed new to Joun. She 
could not. remember whether he used to 
laugh like that in the old davs. And just. 
now, it rather jarred on her. She thought it 
was strange that the war should have 
taught him to laugh! 

She made her protest after lunch, but she 
was afraid that it had little effect. Colonel 
James watched her seriously and attentively 
while she was speaking. but afterwards he 
spoilt everything by making a rather hu- 
morous speech in which he made light of her 
plea against overcrowding and said that 
quantity was at the moment more impor- 
tant than quality. 

Joan was annoyed. She saw his point, 
and quite understood that a very special 
effort had to be made to accommodate as 
many Cases as possible, even if it did mean 
slightly less hygienic conditions for every- 
one. But she intensely resented his atten- 
tions to Lady Brightmore. Joan had a 
horrible presentiment that he: meant. to 
thrust ten more beds into her own crowded 
wards and leave that detestable ‘“dinky”’ 
hospital in Surrey untouched. 

She hardly spoke a word as they went, 
back together, the three of them, in Lady 
Brightmore’s car to the East End. Indeed, 
she hardly had _. chance to speuk. Lady 
Brightmore absorbed all the Colonel’s in- 
terest. She was evidently trying to seduce 
him into letting her off as lightly as pos- 
sible. Just before they reached the Eastern 
Hospital she leaned forward, laid her hand 
on his arm, and said: 

‘But. my dear Colonel. of course we 
must all do everything we can, and I’m 
going to make a very great effort to get af 
least four new beds in.” 

‘How very charming and delightful of 
you, dear lady,”” was his apparently cn- 
thusiastic reply. 

Four beds! Joan refleeted with a curl of 
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The Three Cases 
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her lip. Why, they could easily take ten or 
even twelve. It was disgusting! She could 
hardly trust herself to speak as she showed 
them over the wards. But she took her 
chance when she was introducing them to 
the house surgeon and the matron. 

“T have shown Colonel James that we 
shall be dangerously overcrowded if we 
have to find accommodation for ten more 
beds,’”’ she said. ‘‘But he seems to think 
that it doesn’t matter if we lose our cases.” 

He showed no sign of being offended by 
that. He was smiling, for the benefit of 
Ludy Brightmore, Joan supposed. And 
then he began, very cleverly she had to 
admit, to make suggestions and plans by 
which the accommodation of the Eastern 
could be stretched still a little further. 

She did not wait to hear the end of his 
arrangements. She wus afraid of losing her 
self-control and bursting into tears. But. 
when she had slipped away and found 
refuge in the matron’s sitting-room, she 
controlled herself aguin. Crying would do 
no good, and she would not ery; but she did 
so hate the feeling of having failed. 

And then the door opened and he came 
in, alone. 

“The matron thought that. I might. find 
vou here,” he said. ‘And I wanted just to 
see vou before I went, to tell you that your 
advocacy hus had some weight and that. 
I’ve decided to reduce the number of extra 
beds from ten to seven.” 

He paused and looked aut her very 
straightly, but there was still the suggestion 
of a smile in his eyes. 

“Seven!"’ Joan repeated. “It will be 
seven too many.” 

**In normal conditions,”’ he replied gently. 

She looked up and met his gaze boldly. 
She had meant to challenge him about Lady 
Brightmore’s hospital. but she saw a new 
expression in his face that made her change 
her mind. He looked as if, most astound- 
ingly, he were going to make love to her. 
He probably made love to every pretty 
woman he met, now! Half an hour ago he 
had been flirting outrageously with that 
contemptible little doll in the car. 

Joan straightened her back and stared at 
him with the cold furv of her indignation 
evident in every line of her figure, in the set 
of her mouth, in the cold appraisal of her 
dark blue eyes. 

And then, without another word, he 
turned quickly and walked out of the room, 
with a set of his shoulders that reminded her 
vividly of the back of the voung, determined 
man who had left her alone, seven veurs 
before, in the moonlight of the formal 
wurden. 

But. now she could hardly pretend to be 
sorry. What. could she possibly say to a 
man who seemed to tuke such vital problems 
so lightly? 

It was only himself and his own ambi- 
tions that he could take seriously. 

And she remembered with a sudden pang 
of regret. the plain earnest face of Corporal 
Heath, who had died that morning. 

Not until nearly a week later,.did she 
learn that no less than thirty new beds were 
to be added to Lady Brightmore’s ‘‘dinky"’ 
little hospital, that the whole place was to 
be reorganized; and that. Lady Brightmore, 
herself, had resigned her place on the 
Committee. 

But by then Colonel James had returned 
to France. ... 


Joas grected the morning sun with a 


sense of great responsibility. After two 
years’ idleness, she was working again, help- 
ing with a private cuse at the earnest 
request of the patient. herself, Mrs. Fernald, 
one of Joan’s dearest friends; a woman of 
fifty, whose really valuable life was threat- 
ened by some serious internal disorder. 

She had been glad to assist with Mrs. 
Fernald’s case as she hoped it might help 
her to solve a personal difficulty. 

Sir George Wisbech, her father’s nearest. 
neighbor in Hampshire, wished to marry her, 
and if she could not pretend to herself that 
she was the least in love, she did, in a way, 
admire and respect him. Indeed, her chief 
cause for hesitation had been the thought. 
of her future. For the past two years, she 
had been living much the same sort of 
existence that she would live for the rest. of 
her life, if she became Lady Wishech; and 
the prospect filled her with a terror of 
increasing ennui. She had dared to look far 
ahead into the future and had seen herself 
at fifty, with her children—if she had any— 
growing up, herself with no engrossing 
occupation or ambition. . . . Her husband 
would be seventy by then, and it might be 
that the next ten years would have to be 
devoted to looking after him. ... He 
might quite well live to eighty. . .. 

So when the case gave her an opportunity, 
she had decided to postpone any decision 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 63] 
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This charm 
lies hidden 
in your 
hair. 


N EVERY woman’s hair 
lies a loveliness that has 
never been revealed—that 
can only be brought out 
by the proper care. 
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When you use ordinary harsh, 
irritating, smelly soaps, you arc 
covering up this charm instead 
of bringing it out. 


But you can make yourself 
more attractive than you ever 
dreamed. You can have hair 
that is silky, lustrous and fra- 
grant—a scalp that is_ soft, 
white and healthy. Thousands 
of women have found that Wild- 
root Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
brings them these things. 


Its purity insures hair-health, 
its mildness soothes the most 
delicate scalp, its fragrance 1s 
the dainty perfume of clean- 
liness. 


It is surprisingly economical. 
For only 50 cents your druggist 
will give you a large six-ounce 
bottle so that you may see for 
yourself how easy it is to keep 
your hair healthy, sweet and 
lovely. Wildroot Co., Inc., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILDROOT 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOO 
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or 50 Yeats a 
household aid 


OCTORS, Mothers and 
Nurses know from 
long experience that no 
dressing is safer than ‘‘Vase- 
line” Petroleum Jelly. Would 
it be found in every medi- 
cine cabinet today if science 
had discovered something 
just as good, just as sooth- 
\ ing and healing? 
| For burns, blisters, chaf- 
ing, bed sores, rashes, cuts, 
or bruises apply liberally. 
For coughs or sore throat, 
take a teaspoonful at night 
and several times a day to 
allay irritation. It is odor- 
less and tasteless and always 
safe to use —internally or | 
externally, 

A leading medical au- | 
thority, in a recent article | 
| discussing face creams and | 

“Skin-foods”, said that | 
“Vaseline” Jelly is in many 
ways the best application for 
this purpose. 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” on every 
package. It is your protection. | 


CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. (Cons’d) 
Dept. 5B, 17 State Street, New York 


Vaseline 


Reg U.S. Pat. OfF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


| you've cowed him; and if you put fear into 


The Three Cases 
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until she had tested herself, had discovered 
by this further experiment, whether or not 
she had, as she had once been told, found 
her true vocation in nursing. She had had 
some terrible experiences in the war, but 
sometimes it seemed to her that she had 
been more truly happy then. She had, at 
least, been alive. : 

It was strange to see herself in her 
nurse’s dress again. She paused before the 
cheval glass, seeing herself suecany from 
a new point of view. In the old days of 
stress and worry she had never stopped to 
consider whether this particular dress suited 
her. Now, she saw that a nurse’s uniform 
was, in her case at least, exceedingly be- 
coming. It set off the curves of her upright, 
firmly modeled figure; it gave a kind of 
spirituality to the regular lines of her rather 
classical features; and brought out the 
blueness of her eyes. Her single criticism 
was that the cap hid too effectively the 
rich, warm color of her golden-brown hair. 
. . . She had a smaller cap. . . . Perhaps 
she might wear that? She was not, after 
all, going to be present at the operation. .. . 
She decided in favor of the smaller cap. 


(THE surgeon went straight up-stairs, but 
old Doctor Price, Mrs. Fernald’s own 
physician, came in to Joan for a minute. 

Doctor Price’s report was ostensibly re- 
assuring, but Joan thought she could detect 
the signs of a deep anxiety that he was 
trying to hide from her; and when he had 
gone a sudden depression of spirit over- 
whelmed her. 

And then old Doctor Price came in again 
holding out his hands to her; and the ex- 

ression on his face was sufficient to tell 
oan that, so far at least, all had gone 
magnificently well. 

“‘Couldn’t have been better,”’ he said. 
““Couldn’t have been better. I’m so glad 
that we could get Bernard James. Finest 
surgeon in the world.”’ 

‘‘Bernard James!”’ Joan repeated, almost 
under her breath. She felt as if a cold, keen 
air had suddenly blown upon her, stirring 
her hair and strangely thrilling every sep- 
arate nerve of her y.- 

‘“Yes, splendid fellow,”’ Doctor Price was 
saying. ‘But you know him personally, of 
course. He was asking me just after the 
operation who was the second nurse—he 
thinks of everything. Treats each case as 
if it were the only one in the world and his 
whole reputation depended upon it. And— 


ave 
what was I saying? Yes, sas ee athe 
him your name, he said: It oka ics 
had given up aureng. 7 oe Samant. 
her.’ He wi . d not face 

an turned away. She could n 

Doctor Price's kind old eyes just then. hig 
thing very strange was happening. ~ Me 
It was as if after seeking all her life for some 
precious possession she had been uneree 
edly confronted with it, after 8 “lid * 
given up the search. And—why she didn 
know-——she was afraid. She wanted to run 
away—to escape from the house before he 
could find her. k 

But she must wait a moment to get bac 
her strength. Her legs were trembling, her 
whole body. She heard another voice in 
the room behind her... a few words 
of almost inaudible conversation .. « the 
sound of old Doctor Price’s voice saying 
“‘good-by’’ . . . and then the firm closing 
of the door. 

She dared not turn round, but she knew, 
although the room was now quite still that 
she was not alone. She was as sensitively 
aware of his presence there as though she 
could see and hear and touch him. And 
presently, she knew that he was coming 
across the room to her, although his feet 
made no sound on the soft, deep carpet. 

She did not start or move when she heard 
his voice close beside her. 

“Will you hear me this time, Joan?” he 
said, in a low voice, that was not quite 
steady. ‘‘I must tell you now, at once; I 
can’t wait another hour. . . . Yousee, Joan, 
it has always seemed to me that we have 
never really parted since I left you at the 
sundial. I never kept my vow to forget 
you, not for a single second. The thought 
of you has been with me, my one companion 
in misery and happiness for twelve years. 
And when we met all those years ago in the 
middle of the war, it was almost more than 
I could bear. But I knew then that still you 
were not ready for me. Once you had been 
too gay, but then you were too grave. We 
had to learn, apart, that life is neither al] 
joy nor all sadness. Do you know it now 
nee pater gs con it now?”’ 

e tried to speak and her te 

her, but she turned to him and save uate 
into his arms; gave herself ecstatically to 
him who was so grave and yet so light of 
heart; who had been touched with a dee 
eorolnes for ve ~ suffering of the world. 

u never lost hi iati Pte 
and laughter. Oe ee ena Oe 


Pennyroyal 
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mother up there! You're goin’ to protect 
her in future, not yourself.”’ 

He stared at her—then suddenly burst 
into tears. 

“Cry away, sohny. It'll do you good. 
Now we're goin’ to give Pa back his two 
hundred!” 

“TI daren’t,”” the boy whimpered, ‘he’d 
kill me!” 

‘‘Well, you'd go to heaven with a clean 
conscience in that case. Come along, Larry. 
Boy time’s over. You're a grown man, and 
you and Pa’s goin’ to have a heart-to-heart, 
talk."’ 

He looked in her face; then, drawing his 
mitten across his eyes and under his red 
nose, he turned obediently and walked up 
the lane with her. Ma Hendricks went 
straight to the front door. ‘Tell your pa 
and ma and Elsie I’ve come, and want to 
talk with ’em in the parlor. I’ll wait here, 
till you can open the door.” 

When she walked impressively into the 
front room, Silas and Sadie were already 
there with Elsie pale as a little ghost in the 
background. Larry was breathing hard 
over Ma Hendricks’s shoulder, for he had 
taken refuge behind her. 

‘‘ Well, Si, has Jim Ogden gone the rounds 
of the sewin’ circle yet?”’ 

‘‘See here, Sarah Hendricks, this is no 
jokin’ matter.” 

‘Tt ain’t, indeed, Si,’’ she answered 
solemnly. ‘‘What would you give to get 
your two hundred back?”’ 

‘“‘TI’d give twenty.”’ 

‘‘Yes, he would, Ma,” echoed Sadie. 

“That ain’t enough! Would you give 
sympathy to your own boy, and under- 
standin’ and kindness and wholesome free- 
dom, so as he wouldn’t have to sneak out 
nights and wouldn't tell lies to save himself 
a black look? Would you, Si?” 

There was a wail from the little woman. 
‘“*Not Larry! Oh, Ma, not Larry!”’ 

“Yes, Larry! And Larry’s worth two 
hundred! He’s worth more, Silas Conner, 
than you can ever stow away in the bank. 
He ain’t bad, but Sadie’s spoiled him and 


child or dog, you cun't look to 
‘ é r love from 
em. Fear and love were never 
ntey o0tle Bite beers yet.” pind 
She pulled the bills from h 
put them into Larry’s hand. ee aoe 
Le ha rons and tell him all the things 
ve Just wished y | 
canes, you could tell to a fyll- 
Silas looked at her the i 
at her, then at hi 
strange expression crept into his fie 
aa = unt one thing more,” said Ma Hen 
Ticks. “‘Silas, Robert wants to see Elsie 
right. in this parlor, with her Parents’ ¢ a 
sent. He’s over to my house. Will] a 
call him up and tell him he’s welcome?” ss 


FEW days later Ma H i 

A had been out on an dean ye 
prised by a vision of Andy Elijah Ral 
Ulysses on the kitchen stoop. s th Pie 
never by any chance together e BN a 
meals, her curlosity was aroused. ‘Ww 
on earth 8 the matter?" she demand 7 nab 

spe in,’ said Elijah, with a chuck 

e entered her kitchen! Lo! Agr 

all the glory of bright nickel, and rod: al” 
ovens with glass doors, and delightful oe 
warmers, and many little inviting de eee 
stood the range of her dreams the ge 
her long importunity! Ye a 

“Elijah!”’ she exclaimed 
ayes eet last Sunday?” — 
_ “indy chuckled and Elija i 
ishly as he said, ‘Silas eres is 
ops Ma Hendricks. He said } 
1eard Sadie rem¢ r i a * 
aes ark you admired that kind 

Ma Hendricks sank ; : 
looked helplessly a chair and 

Well! If that don’t beat all! 
own husband for a new range 
years; and then have the closes 
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- after all 
THERES NOTHING 
quite like it/ 


When guests praise your luscious 
Hawaiian Pineapple Pie, you wonder 
why you do not serve it more often. 

And so it is with each of the hun- 
dreds of tempting creations that can 
be made so easily and economically 
with this delicious tropical fruit. 

Why not plan a Pineapple treat 
for the next meal—a simple salad, 
for instance, made with Sliced, or a 
Pineapple-Tapioca Pudding or a 
Shortcake, made with Crushed? 

Both forms are identical in quality 
and flavor—simply packed in differ 
ent ways for different uses, Keep both 
on hand—and send for free recipe 
book which tells how to serve 
the “Grapefruit Hawaiian” 
and “Waikiki Punch,” j j 
illustrated here,as well |? 


as many other delight- 
ful dishes, 


—For servin * 
Tram ar pli a a8 ites 
ted sai. desserts lads oy filling. 
SEN of ma uD dishes 
» FOR THIS FREE BO 
Dept. 118, Assn of Gon POR! 


451 M ee 2 ee 
Pleme wry Street, San Frineapple Catnners 
e 8 i i 
ve Ninety-nine Tempe’ ac of charge, your 

— g ineapple Treats,”" new book, 
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Learn this method- ‘The only 


“is 


right way to have smooth 
shapely cuticle 


: ‘HE troublesome partofkeep- 


ing the nails well groomed 
and charming is the cuticle — at 
least until you learn the right way 
to care for it. | | 
_ The whole secret lies in keep- 
ing the nail rim free from the old 
skin that dies as the new grows 
out. - : 


Because the cuticle is so thin, 


only one-twelfth of an inch deep, 
it is practically impossible to cut 
the superfluous skin without 
wounding the sensitive new skin. 
And pushing it back just leaves 
the old skin there — thick and 
heavy. . 

But there is a safe Antiseptic 
liquid that actually removes 
the superfluous cuticle — Cutex 
Cuticle Remover. 


* * 


O use it — wash the hands 
and shape the nail tip with 
a Cutex emery board. 


Moisten the Cutex orange stick 
with Cutex, twist a bit of cotton 
around the flat end and dip it in the 
bottle. Then work around the base 
of each nail. It is not necessary to 
prod or force because the liquid softens 
and loosens the skin of itself. Then 
pass the wet stick beneath the nail 


Name 


tips to bleach them. Now rinse with 
water and wipe each finger tip. All 
the superfluous cuticle wipes away. 
The new skin is left firm and un- 
broken in a tiny rim around the very 
base of the nail and the nails are 
delightfully fresh and stainless with 


snow-white tips. 


* * 


OU will be amazed at the 

change wrought by a single 
manicure. The nails are shapely, the 
cuticle smooth and even, the half 
moons begin to show — the finger 
tips look transformed. 


Complete the manicure with the 
lovely brilliance of one of the splen- 
did Cutex polishes — Powder, Cake, 
Liquid or Paste. 


Cutex manicure sets are 60c, $1.00, 
$1.50 and $3.00 or each thing sepa- 
rately is 35c—at drug and de- 
partment stores in the United States 
and Canada and chemist shops in 
England. 


Introductory Set—orly 12c 


Hill out chis coupon and mail it with 12¢ 
in coin or stamps for the Introductory 
Set containing trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board 
and orange stick. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, 
or if you live in Canada, Dept.W-11, 20¢ 
Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 
_ Nortuam Warren, Dept. W-11 
| 114 West 17th St., New York 
_ Tenclose 12¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing | 
: enough Cutex for six manicures. ; 


; 3 Street___ 
(or P. O. Box) 
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out some article—a bag perhaps, or blouse 
—examines it carefully, and then exclaims 
with delighted surprise: “Why, it's er- 
actly what I ordered!”’ (Light out.) 


V. Home, Sweet Home 


Properties: Stage set to suggest severcly 
formal living-room, Italian style. Chest (or 
dark-stnined box) at one side, with piece of 
brocade thrown over it; one hard straight- 
backed chair; one small table with an odd 
piece of brie-a-brac on if, 
Characters: Young wife and husband. 
Dialogue: Young wife standing gazing at 
effect. Husband comes home from business; 
kisses wife, who savs, ‘ You like it, dear?”’ 
Husband grins ecstatically: ‘It’s great, 
sweetheart—so homelike. Italian stuff, 
isn't it?) Let's keep it like this always.” 
(Light out.) 


VI. Comme II Faut 


Propertics: Two easy chairs, small sewing 
table. piece of faneywork. 

Man, woman. and ‘flapper’ 
daughter dressed in evening frock, very 
décolleté, very ‘made up.” 

Dialogue: Nother, who is seated, sewing. to 
daughter. who enters with evening coat on 
arm: ‘Where are vou going to-night, dar- 
ling?’ Daughter: “Out with the ‘gang.’ 
Father, seated smoking: ‘Well, here's 1 
hundred dollars for vou, dear. ’Phone if vou 
want more."’ Mother. as daughter kisses 
her, leaving noticeable rouge mark on 
cheek: *’ And be sure and stay out all night, 
dear. Wewon't situpforyou.” (Light out.) 


And so on with the rest of the program, 
which may be briefly described as follows: 


VII. The Half Has Not Been Told 


A not too young womun seated at a dressing 


table. One half of her bob is straight, the 
other half waved. She looks at herself ad- 
miringly with hand mirror, and says: 
‘*My hair isn’t the least bit of trouble since 
I bobbed it; I can do anything with it!” 


VIII. Polyanna Stuff 


Two cute youngsters and an old man. He 
calls them ‘Polly’? and “Anna’’ and asks 
euch to have some candy. Chorus: ‘No, 
thank you, Grandpapa, we don't eat candy. 
It isn't good for us.” 


IX. The Peace Pipe 


Man wearing smoking jacket and house 
slippers, seated in easy chair reading, 


bridge lamp and smoking stand beside him. . 


Wife. off-stage, savs: ‘‘John, dear, do you 
mind coming out here a minute? There's 
>omething the matter with the ice chest. 
It's leaking all over the floor.’ John: 
Certainly not, darling. Ul be right there.” 


X. All’s Well That Ends Well 


Maid bringing in tea trav, hostess seated 
at small table awaiting her. Muid drops 
tray und the dishes full to floor with a 
crush. (Dishes may be unbreakuble ename! 
and noise baek of scene made to indicate 
crash of china.) Maid exclaims: ‘‘Mon 
Dieu!’’ Hostess says: ‘Never mind, Marie, 
I'm glad vou broke them. [never liked them 
anyway,” 


The sueeess of the whole affair will de- 
pend on having the scenes go off quickly 
and snappily. And this means having the 
‘*scene shifters’’ right on the job—and the 
actors, also. If the entertainment is a more 
or less impromptu affair, it will be best to 
draw the curtains after each scene, instead of 
uttempting to shift in the dark. 


“Tl Want an Education” 
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only in some large way. I believe I would 
get u book on astronomy, and in a 
leisure hour I would read some of those 
stupendous reverence-inspiring numbers 
und figures commonly cited in such books; 
und for grammar I think I should just plunge 
right into the reading of the best ‘‘ English,” 
and I would read, as I often do when I 
have u hunger for sheer beauty of work and 
construction, the ‘King James Version’’— 
read it, I mean from the standpoint of 
literature, not religion. Or take any of the 
English''C lassies’’—old Sir Thomas Browne's 
‘“Religio Medici,’’ or Lamb, or Ruskin. 

There, if you like, are grammar, and con- 
struction, and quality and ‘‘ English.” 
Fortunately, in the older years exact knowl- 
edge is not so much expected of us as deep 
knowledge, and human knowledge, and 
appreciation. Older years, if they are rich 
and full, can even afford to make rather 
light of exactness. I heard a delightful 
friend of mine—who is one of the most. 
brilliant of American writers—say laugh- 
ingly one day, when someone questioned 
her about a certain place on the map that 
she perhaps ought to have known but did 
not: “I’m dreadfully stupid as to geog- 
raphy. I always thought, until I traveled 
over them, that the Dolomites were a 
people!” 

I hope I don’t seem to be recommending 
ignorance of things commonly known. | 
only mean that in deciding what you will 
study you should, in view of all the facts, 
select what I should eall, I think, suitable 
studies—suitable to your richer years, and 
already acquired knowledge. 

And what are these? Well, just the 
larger and more general ones—history, 
literature, biography. science—all of them 
studied in a larger general way—read 
rather than studied; read, too, rather from 
wu sense of leisure and interest, and inquir- 
ing sympathy, than from a sense of duty. 

When I wasa child I disliked history; and 
the only time I gave to it was given because 
I must. Yet, later, history became, and 
still is, one of my chief delights. That 
delight started, I believe. with my reading 
historical novels. I began at twelve. with 
Ainsworth’s ‘Tower of London,” and read 
literally dozens of them. Many of them, 
I can see now, were not particularly great 
as novels, but they succeeded in carrying 
nie to other times and places, and J picked 
on the journey more history than I had 
acquired in all my forced study in school ; 
and what was better still, I picked up a love 
of history, and an interest mn other times 
and places. So, #8 & means of cultivating s 
general love of history, I believe I woul 


recommend, besides some good gencral 
buok on history, historical novels. 

In the same way, an immense amount of 
history can be picked up in fine biography. 
Great men are always a product of their 
times; and you cannot read their lives 
understandingly without accumulating, as 
you go, something of an understanding of 
the era in which they lived. 

The more people read, if they are in 
search of general knowledge, the more they 
will see that all kinds of knowledge are 
woven in one with another. Suppose, for 
Instance, you would like to have just a 
general knowledge of science. but do not 
know where to begin, especially as scien- 
tific textbooks make rather difficult read- 
ing. Well, it is surprising what an amount 
of general knowledge of science can be 
picked up merely by reading the lives and 
letters of great scientists. 

And how to read is just about as important 
as what to read. Bring an open mind and an 
eagerness for general knowledge to every 
book you read and you are sure to accumu- 
late a great deal of general knowledge. 

Also, I think making notes is an excellent 
habit, by the way. It tends to make atten- 
tive reading, and retentive memory, and it 
serves, too, as a kind of record of progress. 

Also, if you want really to get on with your 
education, be more or less systematic in your 
rending. With a certain amount of time 
given regularly each day, vou can accom- 
plish wonders. And keep your reading 
varied: not too much to any one subject. 

I would not, I think, give time to night 
school, in your case, unless there happen 
to be some night clusses in your town on 
general subjects. There are many good 
correspondence schools if you feel the need 
of the stimulus of directed study. — 

_ You say, “But, after all, what is educs- 
tion?” Indeed, my dear, wise heads have 
puzzled over that question from time Immc 
morial. But no better definition that I 
know of bas ever been arrived at than 
that which lies in the word itself. It has often 
been pointed out that the word education 
means « “leading out.’ Ask of every 
book you read, yes, and of every experienc, 
us well, whether it “leads out. i 

Meantime, I am going to go over ol 
books here on my own shelves, and I fl 
muke a list of more or less standard wor 8 
of this kind, that I myself have found he Ip 
ful: and I will send it to you in a day O helt. 
just on the chance that it might be of help. 


i is letter 
E: The list offered at the end of this 
wih be sent to anyone asking for it for Hat ok aes 
in stamps. Address Anne Bryan Mc ’ 
care of the Woman's Home Companion. 
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ITTLE did I think when I accepted an 
invitation to lunch at a friend’s club 
early one day in the fall that I should 
see there the perfect decoration for a 
Thanksgiving table. The club occupies a 
spacious aristocratic old house, recently 
remodeled, on the upper East Side in New 
York. How I wish everyone interested in 
arranging a home could see this clubhouse! 
Such a sense of space and quiet repose it 
has! Everywhere you sit your eyes rest on a 
picture made by the grouping of furniture 
—rare bits of old American pieces beauti- 
fully placed. Here the decorator has 
achieved the most perfect example of 
combining the beauty of the old with the 
comfort of the modern. 

The very minute I entered the dining- 
room my eyes caught sight of a pair of 
proud turkeys in glass, sitting on either 
side of the mantel. ‘‘ What stunning table 
decorations for the Thanksgiving table,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ Antiques, I suppose.”’ 

Can you imagine my joy, to learn that 
the turkeys were not only modern in years 
but modest in price. I lost no time, I can 
assure you, in hunting up the decorator's 
studio from which they came. Here I found 
the turkeys in two sizes, 8 inches high and 
6 inches high. They are hollow, with 
covers that fit closely, and were originally 
made for jam in the olden days. They 
would be most suitable for holding cran- 
berry sauce; although I think it would be 
even more novel to use them on the 
Thanksgiving table for concealing the 
favors, one turkey for the grown-ups and 
one for the children. They could be passed 
either during the meal or afterward when 
the coffee is served. And fora centerpiece 
to go with the turkeys I selected a lovely flat 
glass dish, which was a copy of an early 
American one, and on it J piled the fruits of 
the season. The result was simple and, 
moreover,uniquely American from beginning 
toend. (If you would like to know where 
to buy these glass turkeys. and also the glass 
dish, write me in care of the COMPANION, 
enclosing a stamped self-addressed en- 


velope.) 


NOTHER unusual table decoration for a 
Thanksgiving table is a ship model 
flanked on either side with low bowls of pew- 
ter, filled with flowersor fruit. If the dinneris 
to be given at night, candlesticks could be 
added to either 
one of these 
decorations 
Without crowd- 
ing the table. 
Some odd lit- 
tle favors which 
will delight 
both children 
and grown-ups, 
and which are 
particularly sea- 
sonable, are 
hickory-nut 
characters. 
That sharp lit- 
tle nubbin at 
one end of a 
hickory nut sug- 
gests a nose, and 


Character favors are cleverly made with hickory- 
nul faces 


This unusual table decoration is reminiscent of early Colonial days 


When You Entertain 
Suggestions for the Thanksgiving hostess 


By ELIZABETH MACKENZIE ROTH 


the brown-lined surface around it, a wrinkled 
skin. A few lines judiciously added with black 
paint make a very human little face, espe- 
cially when framed in by a bit of a bonnet or 
kerchief, this depending on the character 
you are creating. This head is sewed to the 
end of a cloth-covered stick, arms are made 
of fabric, and an interesting costume in- 
vented from scraps of cloth. By making the 
skirts touch the floor the dolls stand erect. 
As you see in the picture, a flowered ribbon 
and a wisp of net make a grand lady, anda 
little woolen strip, a square of white, and a 
three-cornered piece of plaid make her serv- 
ant. Wood applicators from the drug store 
serve equally well for mop and parasol ban- 
dles. It would be fun to fashion a Colonial 
pageant for the Thanksgiving table in- 
cluding Pocahontas, Powhatan, Captain 
Miles Standish, Priscilla and John Alden, 
and making the Indian chief's blanket and 
the men’s capes long enough to stand them 


up by. 


T a family gathering, especially if there 

are children in the group, itis well to have 
a few suggestions for games up your sleeve. 
One of the best entertainments I know of is 
a ‘‘tacky party.”’ On an ocean-going ship 
on which I happened to be recently we were 
all asked to appear in something ‘‘tacky."’ 
You could never believe that the small 
trunks and bags kept in the staterooms 
could contain such ‘‘creations,’’ fearful and 
wonderful—but all funny. Shrieks of 
laughter at the entrance of cach guest pre- 
cluded any attempt at games until the 
costumes had been paraded before the 
audience. Games gotten up on the spur 
of the moment were then played. 

The most fun of the whole evening was a 
special stunt. A melodrama was read aloud 
by one guest and acted in pantomime by 
several others in fitting costumes. It was 
really a scream because many jokes and 
allusions to ship life were brought in and 
acted by the players. The action was 
absolutely literal (that was the big idea). 
When the villain came ‘creeping into the 
room,’’ he actually crawled in on his hands 
and knees; when the heroine ‘turned a 
little pale,'’ she picked up a small bucket 
and turned it around. Nothing could have 
been more absurd, which was probably the 
reason the audience liked it. 


It should not be hard to write the action 
for such a pecr- 


formance, and 
the properties 
to carry out the 
effects areinany 
household. The 
beauty of such 
a stunt is that 
there are no 
lines to learn 
and only one 
rehearsal is nec- 
essary. The 
real difficulty: is 
for the players 
to control their 
laughter, re- 
gardless of the 
shrieks from the 
audience. 


No Clean Teeth, 
No Pearly Teeth, 


if cloudy film is on them 


Brushing leaves the teeth unclean, 
leaves them dim and dingy, if the film 
remains. That is why so many teeth 
discolor and decay. 

Millions now use a new method. 
The prettier teeth you see everywhere 
now show you what it means. Let it 
show you, by this ten-day test, the 
way to whiter, safer teeth. You will 
always be glad that you tried it. 


The great enemy 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy— 
the cause of most tooth troubles. It 
mars their beauty and is the cause of 
attacks on their structure. Yet no or- 
dinary tooth paste can effectively fight 
hlm. : 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
Under old methods, much of it clings 
and stays. Soon it becomes discolored 
then forms dingy coats. Thus 
teeth lose their luster. 


Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
In contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pvorrhea. 


Under old methods, 
nearly everybody suffered 
from some trouble cause 

sed | , 
by film. san 


agent 
than 


Amazing results 


Send this coupon fora 10-Day 
Note how clean the teeth anos 
using. Mark the absence of the vie: 
cous film. See how teeth beco ; 
whiter as the film-coats disappear a 


It will brin 
& yOu a new concenr; 
e 
of what clean teeth mean eos 


CUT OUT THRE COUPON NOW 


Canadian Office and L 
aborat ‘ 
191 George St., Toronto, Gags 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
far softer 
¢namel. 

Never use a film 

combatant which 
| CONtains harsh 


New-day methods 


Dental science has in late years 
found two ways to fight that film. 
One disintegrates the film at all stages 
of formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

Able authorities have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Its use has now spread the world 
over. Careful people of some 50 na- 
tions now employ it, largely by dental 
advice, 


Other enemies 


Acids and starch deposits are other 
tooth enemies. Nature gives alkalinit 
to the saliva to neutralize mouth acide: 
Tt puts a Starch digestant in saliva to 

gest the starch deposits 
which may Otherwise fer 
ment and form acids. 


Old-time tooth Pastes re- 

uced the power of these 
Protective agents, Py $ 
dent gives both of thers 2 
multiplied effect, ue 


These results are bring; 
a new era in teeth leant 
=. means new beaury ana 
- Safety, Let this test 
Ww you what it mea 
you and yours. as 


Salmon loaf is garnished with green peas and or pee es 


C2. 


Here’s the recipe 


It costs only 
2c. a plate 


Mele 2 level tablespoons of 
butter; add 2 level table- 
spoons of flour and mix to a 
srrooth paste: Add I cup Blue 


Label Ketchup; then add 1 
quart water or milk (cold), 
and! seespcon of sugar. Place 
on fire and stir constantly un- 
til thickened. Salt and pep- 
per to taste. 

This recipe will serve six to 
eight persons. The cost (with 
water) isless than 2c. perplate. 


WARNING: Besureto use 
Blue Label Ketchup. It does 
not curdle milk if mixed 
according to directions. 
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Try this delicious 


new tomato soup 


A woman discovered this new five min- 
ute recipe— which requires nothing but 
Blue Label Ketchup, flour, butter, and 


water or milk. 
Try it today and you will have two 


surprises. First, the milk will not curdle (if 


mixed cold). That’s due to the way Blue 
Label Ketchup is made—fresh picked, red 
ripe tomatoes, lightly cooked in the old- 
fashioned way, sparingly spiced, and free 
from strong acidity. 

Your second surprise will be the fresh 
tomato flavor. No onewill believe you when 
you tell them how you made this soup! 


Fifty recipes free 


Use Blue Label Ketchup on your table, of 
course. It is wonderful on other foods. But 
use it, too, in fifty other delightful ways, 
possible only with a ketchup that is mild 
and free from strong acid or ex- 
cessive spicing. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
dainty new booklet, “s0 Ways to Use 


Tomato Flavor.” It contains the above 
and forty-nine other tested recipes. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., ROCHESTER. .N-Y. 


Department 20 


BLUE LABEL 


TRADE MARK 


KETCHUP 


Chili Sauce «Preserves * Fruits Vegetables 


sliced radishes and served with egg sauce a > 


——_ 


Giving Small Luncheons 
Or dinners when there's a baby in the family 


BABY in the fam- 
ily need not 
hinder you from 


entertaining your friends 
at luncheon or dinner 
just as you always have 
done, provided you 
make your plans for it carefully in advance. 

It is a good idea to make a list of the 
dishes with which you are familiar and 
which are easy to serve, together with the 
vegetables and relishes that go with them, 
and consult it whenever you are planning 
for guests. 

Several days before the party get your 
place cards ready and make sure that the 
linen, china, glassware, and silver are ready 
for use. Flowers can be arranged early on 
the same day. 

Plan your menu two or three days in ad- 
vance, selecting dishes that may be cooked 
the day before or early on the day of the 
party when baby is having a nap. If they 
are also dishes that can be prepared for the 
table ahead of time and kept hot or cold, 
you can easily attend to baby’s needs Just 
before the guests arrive so that he will re- 
quire no further attention until after they 
have gone. 

Here are a few suggestions for some small, 
easily planned luncheons and dinners. 


A Luncheon for Your Best 
Girl Friend 


Grapefruit in Glasses with Grape Jelly Dice 
Sautéd Oysters with Celery Sauce 
Sweet Pickles Tiny Rolls 
Hearts of Lettuce Russian Dressing 
Charlotte Russe with Figs 
Salted Nuts Bonbons 
Coffee 


Sautéd Oysters with Celery Sauce 


14 pint oysters 2 tablespoons 
Y cup cracker butter 
crumbs 4 slices toast 
Celery Sauce 


Pick over oysters, removing any bits 
of shell that may adhere to tough muscle. 
Sprinkle each oyster with salt and pepper. 
Cover with cracker crumbs. This may be 
done some time before luncheon. Just be- 


- fore luncheon is to be served, sauté in but- 


ter until brown on both sides. Make the 
toast; cut each slice in three strips, cover 
with celery sauce and serve an oyster on 
each piece of toast. 


Celery Sauce 
2% cup celery cut in 114 tablespoons 
small pieces flour 
14% cups boiling lf teaspoon paprika 
water 1 egg yolk 
144 tablespoons 16 cup cream 


butter Salt 


Cook celery twenty minutes or until 
tender in boiling water with one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Drain, reserving both liquid and 
celery. Melt butter, add flour, and when 
smooth add celery water with enough more 


By ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal of 
Méss Farmer's School of Cookery 


water to make one cup. 
Stir and boiloneminute. 


boiling point, season to 
taste with salt and pa- 
prika, and keep hot over 
hot water until just be- 
fore serving. Then add egg yolk and cream, 
and stir and cook two minutes. 


Charlotte Russe with Figs 


14 tablespoon gelatin 14 teaspoon vanilla 

2 tablespoons cold 4, cup heavy cream 
water 1 small jar canned 

14 cup scalded milk figs 

14g cup. powdered 2 stale macaroons 
sugar 


Soak gelatin in cold water, dissolve in hot 
milk, and add sugar and vanilla. Beat 
cream until stiff and fold into the first mix- 
ture, when it is cool but not stiff. Put figs, 
cut in pieces, in bottom of slender parfait 
glasses. Add a spoonful of the charlotte 
mixture, more figs, and enough charlotte 
mixture to fill the glass. Sprinkle with 
macaroons rolled fine and put in cold place. 
Serve with the fig sirup. : 


A Sewing Club Luncheon (For Six) 


Cream of Tomato and Corn Soup 
Olives Salted Peanuts 
Egg and Potato Salad Cream Dressing 


Parker House Rolls Conserve 
Pineapple Custard Little Sponge Cakes 
Coffee Mints 


Cream of Tomato and Corn Soup 


2 tablespoons finely 1 tablespoon sugar 

chopped onion 4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon pepper 
A bit of bay leaf 2 cups water 
6 peppercorns 1 cup canned corn 
2 tablespoons flour % cup cream 
2 cups canned toma- 1 egg yolk 

toes 

Pur onion and butter in saucepan and 
stir and cook five minutes. Add bay leaf, 
peppercorns, and flour, and cook two min- 
utes or until slightly brown. Add remain- 
ing ingredients (except cream and egg), and 
cook thirty minutes over hot water. Rub 
through a sieve and return to double boiler. 
Just before serving, add cream beaten stiff 
with egg yolk. Serve in bouillon cups. 


Pineapple Custard with Meringue 


2 cups milk 
3 eggs yolks 
\% cup sugar 
1, teaspoon salt 


4 teaspoon vanilla 
1 small can 

pineapple 
Meringue 
Scatp milk in top of double boiler. 
Mix egg yolks, sugar, and few grains salt. 
Add hot milk slowly, return to double boiler 
and stir and cook until mixture coats the 
spoon. Strain immediately and when cool 
add vanilla and leave ina cool place until 
ready to serve. 

Cut sliced canned pineapple in small 
pieces or use crushed pineapple. Put in 


sherbet glasses, cover with custard. top with 
meringue. 


Add celery, bring to- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 69] » 
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Giving Small Luncheons 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 


Baked Meringue 


Beat two egg whites until stiff. Add 
slowly 4% cup powdered sugar, 14 teaspoon 
vanilla, and few grains of salt. Fill greased 
muffin pans two-thirds full of hot water. 
Put a heaping spoonful of meringue in each 
pan and bake in slow oven or at 250° F. 
for fifteen to tWenty minutes or until deli- 
cately brown. Remove from water and 
keep in cool place until ready to serve. 


A Three-Couple Dinner 


Half Melons with Maraschino Cherries 
Salmon Loaf Green Peas, Egg Sauce 
Scalloped Potatoes Baking Powder Biscuit 

Tomato Salad Cheese Balls 
French Dressing 
Little Cakes Macaroon Cream 
Coffee 


Scalloped Potatoes 


3 cups potatoes cut 19 teaspoon salt_ 
in thin slices lg teaspoon paprika 


2 tablespoons butter 1 cup mil 
114 taplespoons 1 small onion 
our 

Cook potatoes five minutes in boiling 
salted water. Melt butter, add flour mixed 
with salt and paprika, add milk, and stir 
until sauce boils. Drain potatoes, and put 
a layer in bottom of greased baking dish. 
Put the onion in the center. Add half the 
sauce, remaining potatoes, and remaining 
sauce. Bake from one to one and one-half 
hours or until the potatoes are soft and the 
top has a brown crust. Garnish with dia- 
monds of pimiento or green pepper. 


Salmon Loaf 


1 pound can salmon 34 teaspoon paprika 
1 2 eggs slightly 


l cup dry bread beaten 
crumbs 1 tablespoon lemon 
1 teaspoon salt juice 


Put salmon liquid in a cup. Remove 
skin and bones from the salmon, add liquid 
with enough milk to fill the cup, add re- 
maining ingredients, mix well and let stand 
an hour or more. Put in small bread pan 
lined with paper and thoroughly greased. 
Bake one hour in a moderate oven. Turn 
out on platter, remove paper carefully, 
garnish and surround with green peas and 
sliced radishes. Serve with Egg Sauce. 


Egg Sauce 


Add to 144 cups white sauce 4 tablespoon 
chopped parsley, 2 hard-cooked eggs cut in 
slices, 1 tablespoon lemon juice and 1% tea- 
spoon paprika. 

Macaroon Cream 
2 cups milk Few grains salt 
72 cup sugar 1g teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoons gel- 2 drops almond ex- 
atin tract 
8 macaroons Whipped cream 


Put milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, and gela- 
tin in top of double boiler. Put remaining 
Sugar in frying pan with 14 cup water. Stir 
until sugar is dissolved and boil until it 
makes a light brown syrup or has become 
caramelized. Add carefully to the hot milk 
and leave until caramel dissolves. Reserve 
3 macaroons, crush the remainder, and add 


= --__ 


Put either crushed or sliced canned pineapple cut in small pieces in sherbet glasses, 
and cover with custard, topping with a minaret of baked meringue 


to hot milk. Remove from fire and when 
cool and mixture begins to thicken, add the 
flavoring. Turn into individual molds and 
leave until firm. Remove from molds for 
serving. Crush reserved macaroons and 
sprinkle on top of each mold. Garnish with 
whipped cream and finely chopped pis- 
tachio nuts or candied violets. 


A Dinner for the ‘‘Chief’’ and 
His Wife 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Stuffed Olives Salted Almonds 
Roast Loin of Lamb Currant Mint Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes Baked with Grapes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Melon Balls on Lettuce with French Dressing 
Ice Cream with Maple Pecan Sauce 
Little Cakes 
Coffee 


Sweet Potatoes with Grapes 


WasuH two large sweet potatoes. Cook 
until almost tender in boiling, salted water. 
Peel, cut in two lengthwise, and shape like 
boats. Remove a portion of the center. 
Place in greased baking dish, and fill with 
white grapes from which skins and seeds 
have been removed. Melt 2 tablespoons 
butter, add 144 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, few grains salt, and spread 
Over potatoes and grapes. Bake until deli- 
cately brown in moderate oven at 350° F. 


Dinner for Four 


Sardine Canapés 
Molded Veal Loaf Baked Potato Apples 
Harvard Beets 
Lettuce with Roquefort Cheese Dressing 
Lemon Tartlets 
Coffee 


Sardine Canapés 


SpreaAD four circular pieces of toast with 
sardine butter, which may be purchased in 
tubes, or boned sardines rubbed to a paste 
with one-third as much creamed butter. In 
either case, season the sardine mixture with 
lemon juice or Worcestershire sauce. Place 
a stuffed olive in the center of each canapé 
and cover the sardine with alternate sec- 
tions of chopped white and sifted yolk of 
hard-cooked eggs. If the egg is covered 
with a few drops of aspic jelly, the canapés 
may be prepared some time before dinner. 


Lemon Tartlets 


BAKE plain pastry over inverted patty 
pans. Remove pastry shell from tins and, 
when ready to serve, fill with lemon pie 
filling and cover with meringue baked as 
suggested for pineapple custard, 


Lemon Pie Filling 


3¢ cup sugar 1 cup boiling water 
2 tablespoons corn- 2 egg yolks 
1 lemon 


starch 
2 tablespoons flour 1 teaspoon butter 


Mx sugar, cornstarch, and flour in sauce- 
pan. Add boiling water, stir until smooth, 
and boil two minutes, stirring constantly. 
Place over hot water and leave for ten min- 
Add egg [CONTINUED ON PAGE 148] 
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“Another redskin 


MOMENT ago he was a 

ruthless savage, devasta- 

ting a paleface settlement. Now 

he’s only a rosy little boy—but 

he’s more than devastating that 
big bowl of tapioca cream! 

Go toit, son! You’vea lot of 
hard playing and fast growing to 
do these next few years. And 
tapioca is the very thing to fur- 
nish the nourishment you need. 


Here’s why doctors say that 
tapioca is one of the best foods 
for children. Tapioca supplies 
twiceas much energy-producing 
material as fresh eggs, and more 
than five times as muchas milk! 
Like potatoesand cereals, tapioca 
is almost a pure carbohydrate, 
But it’s so easily digested that 
even young children and invalids 
may eat all they want, 


Of course, any food that chi]- 
dren eat should be the very best. 
And the best tapioca is Minute 
'apioca, 


Here’s why— 


Minute Tapioca is unlike most 
Tapiocas, in three importantwa LYS 


MINUTE TAPIOCA Co., 211 Van Bu 


Makers of Minus 
e Taptoca, Minute Gelating and Star B 
ar Brang Pearl 
T apiece 
Minute Tapioca Company ) 
¢ >] 


21t Van Buren St 


(Check One or 


Please send m 
: ¢, fre 
Minute Tapioca Cook Becg tte the new edition of ' 
° 1@) t e 


C] Please send m 


€ 4 gen 
Enclose two “ Benerous Samp] 
Cents in gta Ple of Min 
Mps ute Tapi 
e OCa, 

Name : 

se, 
City 


it the—” 


First, Minute Tapioca requires 
no soaking. Secondly, it cooks 
in fifteen minutes. These two 
advantages are due to the scien- 
tific treatment Minute Tapioca 
receives at the factory. 


Lastly, Minute Tapioca is 
prepared for your table in a 
modern American factory with 
the same care you take with 
foods in your own kitchen. 


Special offer 
The new edition of the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book is full of 
Practical recipes that taste as 
good as they sound, One section 
tells ‘‘The Story of Minute 


Tapioca,”’ ‘aves 
» a fascinatin 
tale. & travel 


This interesting and helpful 


book will be 
request. Sent free upon 


A generous sample of Minute 
aploca will also be sent if yo 
Will enclose two cents in 


Use the Cc 
it to us to a below. Mail 


RE 
N STREET, Orance, Mass 


+» Orange, Massachusetts 
both of the following Squares) 
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HAT’S when it’s sweet- 
ened and ready for the 
luscious Thanksgiving Pie. 


And where is there a grown- 
up who doesn’t fondly recall 
the enticing baking fragrance 
that rose from the old home 
kitchen when‘‘Mother’’ baked 
the ‘‘Punkin’’ Pie. But 
Mothers of today can make 
far better pies because of 


Nucoa 


“me Wholesome 
Spread fr Bread 


For this _— delicate fat 
that spreads your bread with 
goodness also insures the 
tenderest,flakiest pastry ever 
eaten—Nucoa pastry and 
creamy pumpkin just melt 
into one delicious blend of 
pie perfection. 


Best of all, Nucoa makes 
pastry that issoeasily digested 
the youngsters can safely 
have a ‘“‘second helping.’’ 


Begin using Nucoa today as 
the three times a day Spread 
for bread. Nucoa 1s rich in 
the Vitamins which promote 
growth and health, so is the 
ideal fat for children. 
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Sweet potato and apples, and creamed celery 
1 with bacon are baked together in a two-comparlt- |)! HAN 
ment glass dish 


After the Holiday 


Ap petixing ways of using up the Le ft-overs 


‘M-ANY arti- 
. cles have 
been writ- 


By ALICE BRADLEY 


serve in a border of 
boiled rice or mashed 


ten and many recipes Principal of potato, 

en an 

given, describing the Miss Farmer's School Turkey Cakes 
typical Thanksgiving Ciake Skee ene issaat 
dinner. I’ve done it of OORELY firey ppe 


myself so often that 

this month I want to do something a little 
different. Unless the guests at your Thanks- 
giving dinner are composed entirely of 
small boys whose appetites are as phenom- 
enal as they would like to have them, there 
will certainly be left-overs. Of course, the 
simplest thing to do is to serve for dinner 
on Friday or on Sunday cold turkey with 
hot gravy, mashed potato and vegetables 
reheated, and a left-over pie or two. But 
don't! 

For those folks who are willing to go toa 
little more trouble, there are many other 
uses for the noble bird and for the “‘ fixin’s.” 
Just thinking of them makes one wish for a 
turkey to use up every Monday. 

The common Sunday dinner of chicken 
and vegetables may also provide material 
for some of the following dishes so that you 
need not wait for Thanksgiving Day to come 
around to use these recipes. 

The first recipe contains a suggestion for 
using up the soup, combining it with the 
turkey. 


HERE are ten other ways of utilizing 

left-over turkey offered. Three of the 
recipes can be made from the large pieces; 
five others from the smaller pieces; and the 
last two from the bones. 


Turkey au Gratin 


1 tablespoon butter 1 cup turkey cut in 
1 tablespoon flour dice or strips 
1 cup soup (oyster % cup celery cut in 
or celery, or clear smal] pieces 
soup preferred) butteréd crumbs 


MELT butter, add flour, and when smooth 
add soup and stir until sauce boils. Add 
turkey and celery and more seasoning if 
required. Put in greased baking dish or 
ramekins. Cover with buttered crumbs and 
bake until crumbs are brown. 


Hot Turkey Sandwiches 


Pace sliced turkey between slices of but- 
tered bread or toast. Cover generously with 
hot gravy. 

Scalloped Turkey 


ARRANGE in greased baking dish alternate 
layers of cold cooked sliced turkey, and 
turkey stuffing, or cooked macaroni or rice. 
Pour over turkey gravy or brown sauce. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and bake in a 
hot oven until crumbs are brown. 


Salmi of Turkey 


Hear sliced turkey in a rich brown gravy 
made with turkey stock. Add one- 
fourth cup or more of stoned olives and 


1 egg slightly beaten 
1 tablespoon cream or 
enough to moisten 


Mix and shape in small flat cakes. Coat 
with one egg beaten with two tablespoons 
cold water, and cover with sifted crumbs. 
Sauté in butter until well browned on both 
sides. Remove to hot platter and surround 
with one cup white sauce to which has been 
added one-third cup celery cut in small 
pieces. These meat cakes may be served on 
toast. 


14 teaspoon salt 
Few grains pepper 


Creamed Turkey 


2 tablespoons butter Few grains pepper 

2 tablespoons flour Fewgrainscelery salt 
1 cup milk 1 cup cold cooked 
14 teaspoon salt turkey cut in dice 


MELT butter, add flour, and when smooth 
add the milk. Stir until sauce boils and add 
seasonings and turkey. Let stand over hot 
water twenty minutes or until heated 
through. Serve on toast. A poached egg 
may be served in the center of the creamed 
turkey. 

The eggs may be omitted and the turkey 
sprinkled with chopped celery just before 
serving. 

One pint oysters may be added to the 
creamed turkey before serving. 

The creamed turkey may be served in 
patty cases, or in a potato border. 

One pimiento cut in strips and one cup 
mushrooms sautéd in butter may be added 
for Turkey 4 la King. 


Pimientos Stuffed with Turkey 


Cur six slices of bread one inch thick and 
shape with large round cutter. Remove 
part of the center, leaving round boxes of 
bread. Brush with butter and put in the 
oven until delicately toasted. 

Prepare creamed turkey as in preceding 
recipe, using only two-thirds cup of milk in 
the sauce. 

Put six pimientos each in a small tin or 
cup, fill with the turkey, and invert in the 
bread boxes. Returntooven until thoroughly 
hot and surround with tomato sauce. 

These might be called Puritan Hats. 


Turkey Croquettes 


ME tT three tablespoons butter, add one- 
third cup flour, and when smooth add one 
cup milk and stir until sauce boils. Add 
one-half teaspoon salt, few grains pepper, 
few drops onion juice, one teaspoon lemon 
juice, one and one-half cups chopped turkey, 
and one-half cup chopped celery or nut 
meats. Cool and shape in cylinders. Dip 
in crumbs, egg, and crumbs, and fry one 
minute in deep hot fat. Serve garnished 
with parsley. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 72] 


DEL MONTE Canned 
Spinach will give you a 
new idea of how deli- 
cious this healthful vege- 
table can be. 


Fresh, full-flavored and 
tender — it’s a treat the 
whole family is sure to 
enjoy. 


And at the same time 
it’s one of the simplest 
and easiest dishes you 
can serve. No washing— 
no long cooking. Simply 
take the can from your 
pantry shelf. You will 
find it free from grit— 
ready for use on any Oc- 
casion—at less expense 
than if you had prepared 
it at home. 


For your health’s sake 
and your own enjoy- 


“ment, serve spinach 


often. But serve it at 
its best. Ask for DEL 
MONTE—and get the 
quality you want. 


California Packing Corporation i 
San Francisco, California 
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Beautiful floors now require the least work 


saving device does two things—it waxes, 
then polishes. It glides over the floor with 
the easy motion of a carpet-sweeper, and 
its work is soon done. Without bending! 
Without kneeling! Its cost is low, and it 


lasts a lifetime. 
Beautiful floors at little cost 


OR years people put up with inferior 
floor finishes that scratched easily, wore 
out quickly, and had to be done over fre- 
quently. Then they learned of Old English 
| Wax and found they could have not only 
the most beautiful floors, but could have 

them with the least work and 


You put the wax in the Waxer- 
Polisher—it puts the wax on 
the floor 


FREE TO YOU 


expense. 

For Old English Wax has 
this double labor-saving vir- 
tue: It is not only easy to put 
down, it’s easy to keep up. 
Such floors never require re- 
finishing. Just an occasional 
touching up where the wear is 
heaviest—it’s not hard work. 


It’s still easier this way 


If you use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher it’s even less 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor - saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can't supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 


Old English Wax has a large 
proportion of heavier-bodied 
imported wax. So it goes far- 
ther, lasts longer. Its surface 
is hard. Its lustre is soft. 
Scratches and heel-markshave 
no chance with it. Costs 
but a third of other finishes, 
That’s why millions of women 
prefer Old English Wax. 


Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and de- 
partment stores. 


work. This modern labor- 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIA 


d English Wax 


POWDER 
FURNITURE, DANCING 


N FACTORY; TORONTO 


LIQUID 
WOODWORK, 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative 
information on how to beautify and care for floors, 

linoleum, woodwork, furniture, etc.—all, in fact, 

that we have Jearned in twenty-eight years, con- : and West, 85.0033 Canada, $4.50; yp, °over 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book RP phate donee rae enclose, Winnipeg 


Mail the coupon. 


PASTE 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, 


Nos m ~~ our f e book : 
I OOI! S, VV ood work I ~~ 
=: Urniture | 


Their Finish and Care. 
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i Bess jar of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter is always welcomed when the 
family looks for between-meal bites. 
Beech-Nut is a perfect spread for 
bread, rolls or crackers — creamy 
smooth and delightfully flavored. 
And at meal times, put the jar on the 
table. The grown-ups enjoy it as 
much as the children. 


Don’t overlook the exquisite flavor of 
Beech-Nut as a help to other flavors. 
When making a variety of sand- 
wiches spread one slice with cream 
cheese, jam, chopped raisins or .ba- 
nanas —and the other slice with 
Beech-Nut. Add it tosalads. And 
last but not least, celery stuffed with 
this peanut butter makes a delight- 
ful appetizer for your Thanksgiving 
dinner, 


Dainty in sanitary vacuum -sealed 
jars. Sold by grocers. Beech-Nut 
Packing Company,Canajoharie,N.Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 


Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jeliies 
Marmalades and 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni ° Spaghetti 


Vermicelli Preserves 
Macaroni Elbows ° 
Macaroni Rings CONFECTIONS 
Prepared Spaghetti Mints « Caramels 


Fruit Drops 
Chewing Gum 


Pork and Beans 
Catsup « Chili Sauce 


7 
Fd Dept. M-6 


,’ BEECH-NUT 
,’ PACKING CO., 
7 Canajoharie,N. Y. 


Please send, without 
y° expense to me, Mrs. Ida 
g Bailey Allen's Beech-Nut 
Ag Book of menus, recipes and 
PY service information. 


4 
CF MOMS), ociccctess cocnnd coe ecceccsnsses 
at 
4 Street eeeeeeeeeeeeeee evo eeseeeeee Ceeeee Ceee8 s 
OP Cy ROE CHORE ois cce soins ccicccenesxeigees “* 


After the Holiday 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70] 


Turkey Salad 


Cur left-over turkey in small dice. Add 
an equal amount of celery cut in small 
pieces. Moisten with mayonnaise dressing 
and serve garnished with shredded lettuce 
leaves or celery tips and cubes of cranberry 
jelly or strips of pimiento; one-half cup nut 
meats broken in pieces, or one cup apple or 
pineapple cut in dice may be added to the 


salad. 
Giblet Stew 


MaKE arich brown sauce or use the gravy 
from the turkey. Add heart, liver, and 
gizzard cooked until tender and cut in small 
pieces, and the neck cut in one-inch pieces. 
Serve when hot with mashed potato, or on 
toast. 

Turkey Soup 


Remove stuffing and meat from turkey 
bones. Separate bones, put in kettle, cover 
with cold water, or water saved from boiled 
onions. Add two outside stalks of celery, 
one and one-half teaspoons salt, and few 
grains pepper, and simmer two hours. 
Strain, add more seasoning, if necessary, 
and for six cups soup add one cup turkey 
meat cut in small bits. Reheat and serve 
with crackers, brushed with melted butter 
and made crisp in the oven. 


ND here are some ideas for dressing up 

the potatoes. Since you may have had 
both white and sweet potatoes, I have 
included recipes employing both kinds: 


Mashed Potato a la Wurthfleth 


To two cups mashed potato add two egg 
yolks and seasonings to taste. Melt two 
tablespoons butter and cook five minutes 
with two tablespoons onion finely chopped. 
Add one-third cup chopped cooked turkey 
or ham, one teaspoon chopped parsley, one- 
fourth cup milk. Stir until mixture boils. 
Add half the potato, beat well, and put in 
greased baking dish. Beat two egg whites 
until stiff, add to remaining potato, and pile 
lightly on top of the other potato. Cover 
with one-third cup crumbs mixed with one 
tablespoon melted butter and bake until 
brown. 


Potato Croquettes en Surprise 


App to two cups mashed potato one egg 
yolk, few drops onion juice, and more 
seasoning, if necessary. Shape in small 
nests and fill with bits of turkey mixed with 
white sauce or gravy. Cover nests with 
potato mixture and shape in cylinders. Dip 
in crumbs, egg, and crumbs again. Fry in 
deep fat and drain on brown paper. 

Serve with hot turkey gravy and a green 
vegetable. 


Creamed Sweet Potato 


Cut boiled sweet potatoes in dice and re- 
heat in an equal amount of white sauce. 


Sweet Potatoes Scalloped with 
Orange Juice 


Cut boiled sweet potatoes in diagonal 
slices. Cover the bottom of a baking dish 
with a layer of slices and sprinkle with one 
tablespoon melted butter, two tablespoons 
sugar, few grains nutmeg, grated rind of 
one-half orange. Add another layer of each 
and pour over juice of one orange. Bake 
until hot and slightly glazed. 


Pimientos stuffed 
creamed turkey in 
toast cases 


with —— 
an 


Sweet Potato Salad 


Mx one cup cold boiled sweet potato cut 
in small pieces, one-half cup walnuts chopped 
fine, one-half cup white grapes skinned and 
seeded, one-half cup each pineapple and 
celery cut in small pieces, and enough 
mayonnaise dressing to moisten. Serve in 
nests of lettuce leaves. 


Mashed Sweet Potatoes with Apples 


Put mashed and seasoned sweet potato in 
greased baking dish. Cover with apples, 
pared, cored, cut in eighths, and cooked 
in sirup until tender. Sprinkle with sugar 
and bake in a hot oven until delicately 
brown. 


QUASH, celery, onions, and turnips are 

all good accompaniments to turkey, and 
are likely to have figured on your menu. 
Therefore, these are the vegetables chosen 
for the recipes below, and, of course, cran- 
berry jelly has not been overlooked. 


Squash Soup 


HeraTin double boiler one quart milk, one 
slice onion, and three-fourths cup mashed 
squash, or part squash and part potato. 
Melt in large saucepan two tablespoons 
butter, add two tablespoons flour, one 
teaspoon salt, few grains pepper, and one- 
fourth teaspoon celery salt. When smooth, 
add the hot milk, stir until soup boils, rub 
through strainer into double boiler, and 
keep hot until serving time. 


Squash With Bacon 


Pur left-over mashed squash, well seasoned, 
in baking dish. Cover with a thin layer of 
cracker or dry bread crumbs and with small 
pieces of bacon arranged closely together. 
Bake in hot oven until bacon is crisp and 


brown. 
Celery Uses 


App bits of celery to creamed turkey or to 
turkey salad. Use the outside pieces for 
celery soup, or creamed celery. 


Celery Soup 


Make like squash soup, using celery chopped 
fine in place of squash, cooking the celery 
twenty minutes with the milk. 


Creamed Celery 


Washi, scrape, and cut celery stalks in one- 
inch pieces. Cook twenty minutes or until 
soft in boiling salted water. Drain, re- 
serving the water to use in a soup. 

To two cups celery add one cup white 
sauce, and serve when hot, with a dash of 
paprika on each serving, or put in baking 
dish, cover with dry bread or cracker 
crumbs and with strips of bacon, and bake 
until brown. 


Onion and Tomato Soup 


Cur four boiled onions in very thin slices. 
Add four tomatoes chopped, or one cup 
canned tomatoes, one quart soup stock, 
which may include water in which onions or 
celery were cooked, salt and pepper to 
taste, and simmer fifteen minutes. 

Cut dinner rolls in very thin slices and 
toast in the oven. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese and serve in soup plates with the 
soup poured over. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 73] 


Now youcan see why we 
_—— call them Puri- 
_ tan Hats 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


What Do Your 
Floors Reflect? 


Do they reflect good care? Do 
they set off your rugs and 
furniture ? 
The smooth, lustrous surface of 
@ floor waxed with Butcher's 
Boston Polish gives the final 
touch of beauty to your. home. 
' Butcher's Wax is easily appli 
and imparts to floors a rich lustre 
LIQUID with excellent wearing qualities 
AND at little cost. 
Butcher's Liquid Polish on a dry 
PASTE ad will keep your floors clean 
and bright, and a few drops ona 
dust cloth makes furniture and 
woodwork glow. 
Butcher’s Wax will make 
your linoleum look better 
and wear longer. 


Ask your dealer for Butcher's 
Boston Polish ot send 25c for 


The Butcher Polish Ce. 
245B State St., Boston, Mass. 


Used by 
Three 


Generations 


BUTCHERS 


BOSTON POLISH 


Dissolves quickly in water. 
, Z OL Makesa reliable Antiseptic 
THE ANTISEPTIC for merge or First Aid ata 
cost of only 3. cents a pint. 
Ask Your Dresgist = $1.00 Jar makes 40 pints. 

The Sterizol Co. 


17 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


FREE, half-pound ke 
e of Roman Meal the 
100% health food. Send 


Makes a variety 
of delicious, nutri- 
tious foods that 


Build Health 
Wr would you give to preserve or to re- 
gain the vigor of youth—bodily health, 
mental alertness, nerve steadiness which enables 
a mantocome swinging briskly home from work; 
that keeps a mother smiling and patient at the 
end of a day of drudgery; that guarantees chil- 
dren ability to excel at school and at play. 


O secure this vigor turn from medications 

and drugs fo fresh air, exercise and correc! 
food—Roman Meal! This perfectly balanced 
cereal meal in bread, cookies, porndge, mul: 
fins (or in any of your favorite recipes, half 
half with flour) will aid digestion and arts 
relieve conslipation—then, because of its per- 
fect balance of proteins, carbohydrates, sa- 
lines, vitamines and all 
food elements, it will 
build you and your chil- 
dren into that health 
and strength which is 
your natural right. 


Roman Meal Corp., 411 Liberty Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y- 


For this Cou- 

pon send me 

trial of Ro- 

man Meal, St. 
| freeand post- _.. State ——_—_— 


Name 


Te a, 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 
Onion Soufflé 


Rvs boiled onions through a sieve. There 
should be three-fourths cup onion pulp. 


VV/V 


Long-Life Silver Plate 


Melt three tablespoons butter. Add three > i 
tablespoons flour and when smooth add a R Re RRRR oF Ain Li} 
one-fourth cup water in which onions were ae sU~ SN FUD .. Ty. 
cooked and one-fourth cup cream. Add a G2 iled yy) ~C 53 Meier: 
onion pulp and stir until mixture boils. Add 0S SRV 9 C rl | 
salt and pepper to taste and two egg yolks a) KZ, AK BO ae 
beaten until thick and lemon-colored. Cut 2D G5 PTLISA SAN CO oxy 
and fold in two or three egg whites beaten ¢ 5a) 

UO Aes 


until stiff and dry. Turn into greased 
baking dish, place in pan of hot water, and 
bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven or 
at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. Serve at once. 


Turnip Croquettes 
Pur mashed turnip in cheesecloth and 


“What can we serve 
that is different?”’ 


CVA Cad IGie DHASte 


= 


[% planning a party, even youthful 
hostesses realize the importance 
of making their refreshments novel 
and tempting. Not just sandwiches 


squeeze until all possible moisture has been 
pressed out. For one and one-fourth cups 
turnip add two egg yolks slightly beaten 
and stir and cook two minutes over the 
fire. Season, if necessary, with salt and 


—but unusual fillings! Notjust salads 
—but something really different. Or, 
if a hot lunch is desired,—dishes 
that will surprise, as well as please 
your guests. As a cold dish sugges- 
tion, serve this delicious Fruit Salad: 


Dice two cups apples and two 
cups bananas. Add one cup of 
marshmallows, quartered. Mix 
with a dressing as follows: two 
tablespoonfuls Frencn’s Mus- 
TARD; two tablespoonfuls sugar; 
two epiepoon ule vinegar; 4g 
teaspoonful salt. Stir until well 
blended, and add slowly one 
small can evaporated milk (or 
scant cup light cream). Beat 
until smooth. Serve on lettuce 
leaves, Variety may be obtained 
by using diced oranges, raisins, 
Malaga grapes, or nuts. 


pepper. Cool, and shape like large corks. 
Dip in crumbs, egg white beaten slightly 
with one tablespoon water, and then in 
crumbs again. Fry in deepfat and dry on 
brown paper. 


Canning the Cranberry Jelly 


CRANBERRY jelly will keep all winter if put, 
while hot, in Jelly glasses. Cover with 
paraffin and with tin covers or paper tied 
closely over the top. 


(THERE'S even a use for the left-over ice 
cream and the fruit which is frequently 
bought for decoration and seldom eaten, 
coming, as it does, at the end of a long meal: 


Bread Pudding 


MEASURE the left-over melted ice cream 
and for each pint add one cup stale bread 
crumbs and one egg slightly beaten. Pour 
in greased baking dish and bake one hour in 
moderate oven. Serve with hot chocolate 
sauce or any preferred pudding sauce, 


Orange Jelly 


rench’s 


Pare four oranges, and remove sections, 
saving all the juice. Squeeze enough more 
juice to make three-fourths cup. Soak one 
tablespoon granulated gelatin in one-fourth 
cup cold water. Dissolve in three-fourths 
cup boiling water, and add one-half cup 
sugar, three-fourths cup orange juice and one 
tablespoon lemon juice. Put a thin layer of 
jelly in the bottom of one large or several 
small molds. When firm put a cherry in the 
center and surround with sections of orange. 
Cover carefully with more jelly and when 
firm continue until the fruit and jelly have 
been used. 

Chill, remove from molds, and serve with 
whipped cream or boiled custard. 


Malaga Salad 


Removs skins and seeds from white grapes 
and insert a bit of pimiento in each grape 
if you wish. Add an equal quantity of nut 
meats broken in pieces. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with French or mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Garnish each salad with a maraschino 
cherry, or fancy shapes cut from pimiento, 


Bsr 


ties 


Send for our Recipe Booklet 


If you do not know che secret of imparting added 
zest to hoe and cold foods by using Frencn’s 
Mustarp, you should have the Frencn’s Recipe 
klet— “Made Dishes, and Savories.’’ It 
tells you how to appeal to even jaded appetites 
by using Frencn’s Musrarp in cooking as well ae 
on f s—just as you would add ginger, or any 
other spice. It is full of suggestions for novel party 
es, and for ever so many recipes for man 
meals, Compiled by famous chefs and skille 
home cooks throughout the country, every 
woman will find it mighty helpful. Your copy 
er cote to you promptly if you send four cents 
amps. 


THE R.T. FRENCH COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Your Grocer supplies you with the 
Necessities of Life. 
hat would you do without him? 


The Prize-W inning 
Market Lists 


[’ THE August ComPANION Miss Brad- 
ley offered five prizes of fifteen dollars 
for the best menus for a week, planned 
for a family of two adults and a child and 
based on a given market order. From the 
hundreds of interesting menus and mar- 
ket orders submitted, Miss Bradley has 
selected six, as she was unable to choose 
between two excellent menus and decided 
to include both of them. It seemed wise 
to select those which gave the child’s 
menu in detail, as many of the foods 
suggested were suitable only for adults. 
In a later number of the CoMPANION we 
hope to publish some of the prize menus 


and market lists. 
The prize-winners are as follows: 


Mrs. J. Ovid Bird, Georgia. 
Mrs. a0 Bushnell, Ohio. 


He ouceire dry Mustard ieee Mrs. W. F. Compt New Jersey. 
cina ; ou 
prefer to mix Uiareard Flour for Mrs. Clarence dy, Conkey, Rhode 


Island. 
Mrs. Reginald Drew, California. 
Mrs. A. V. Shaw, Massachusetts. 


your table condiment, we recom- 
mend Frencn’s D,S. F. MusTARD 
packed only in cans—of the 


finest lity, and 
flavor~always tellable. 
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WHY YOU ENJOY 
CERTAIN DINNER PARTIES 


T'S not the amount of entertaining 
you do, nor the expensive food that 
you set before your guests that shows 
real hospitality. It is the little thought- 
ful things that count, the care and taste 
displayed in choosing what will please 
the eye. For instan 
on your table. 

In the Louisiana Pattern there is a 
delicate grace, a fineness and beauty of 
design that are worthy of the artistic | ‘{ ) () | | 
times of Louis XIV, from whom Louis- : 
Jana took its name. | 

Like all Alv; if | 
pines in Long- Life Plate, the | | 

Oulsiana Pattern js extra-heavily | 
ce > dl ? ~ % . : | 
plated and has the fashionable ere | ou 
finish. Ask your jeweler : | | | 
ay: i Jeweler to show you | | | 

e Louisiana Pattern Send | 

ei - Send us your 

name and address and we will mail you 
a leaflet showing other Louisiana pi 

~-* a + ; & ; ‘ 

You can also have free of ch 
booklet, ‘Setting the Table 

by Oscar of the Waldorf-As 
drop us a line. | 


ce, in the silverware 


ces. | | 
arge our 
Correctly,” | | 
toria. Just J \; \j 
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If ic sm ld happen that your jewel 2 Ic 
a Louisiana, Molly Stark. G. ra 
uxor Patterns : 2 » corge ashingr . 
you the l la f on ae his Dn ime, and We ll. or 
5 ar; =e TCICIES ¢ ITectr on receipt of sie i \ ‘ Wi l mail] 
$ 60; 9) Dessert Spoons, $7 00: 6 D, ices 0 | c€aspoons, 
6 Dessert Knives (} l] - ; : ~C€$sert Forks 7700 
Knife, $1.35: 1 5,0. eo Dandies), $1] Nahe 
ywettas 4 OUBAT Spoon, $1.25 b | Butter 
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a Ree jar of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter is always welcomed when the 
family looks for between-meal bites. 
Beech-Nut is a perfect spread for 
bread, rolls or crackers — creamy 
smooth and delightfully flavored. 
And at meal times, put the jar on the 
table. The grown-ups enjoy it as 
much as the children. 


Don’t overlook the exquisite flavor of 
Beech-Nut as a help to other flavors. 
When making a variety of sand- 
wiches spread one slice with cream 
cheese, jam, chopped raisins or .ba- 
nanas—and the other slice with 
Beech-Nut. Add it to salads. And 
last but not least, celery stuffed with 
this peanut butter makes a delight- 


ful appetizer for your Thanksgiving 
dinner, 


Dainty in sanitary vacuum -sealed 
jars. Sold by grocers. Beech-Nut 
Packing Company,Canajoharie,N.Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor”’ 


Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni « Spaghetti 


Vermicelli Preserves 
Macaroni Elbows ° 
Macaroni Rings CONFECTIONS 
Prepared Spaghetti Mints ° Caramels 


Pork and Beans 
Catsup « Chili Sauce 


Fruit Drops 
Chewing Gum 


af Dept. M-6 


,’ BEECH-NUT 
,? PACKING CO., 
2° Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without 
y° expense to me, Mrs. Ida 
7 Bailey Allen's Beech-Nut 
, Book of menus, recipes and 
Ps service information. 
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After the Holiday 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70] 


Turkey Salad 


Curt left-over turkey in small dice. Add 
an equal amount of celery cut in small 
pieces. Moisten with mayonnaise dressing 
and serve garnished with shredded lettuce 
leaves or celery tips and cubes of cranberry 
jelly or strips of pimiento; one-half cup nut 
meats broken in pieces, or one cup apple or 
pineapple cut in dice may be added to the 


salad 
Giblet Stew 


Make a rich brown sauce or use the gravy 
from the turkey. Add heart, liver, and 
gizzard cooked until tender and cut in small 
pieces, and the neck cut in one-inch pieces. 
Serve when hot with mashed potato, or on 
toast. 

Turkey Soup 


Remove stuffing and meat from turkey 
bones. Separate bones, put in kettle, cover 
with cold water, or water saved from boiled 
onions. Add two outside stalks of celery, 
one and one-half teaspoons salt, and few 
grains pepper, and simmer two hours. 
Strain, add more seasoning, if necessary, 
and for six cups soup add one cup turkey 
meat cut in small bits. Reheat and serve 
with crackers, brushed with melted butter 
and made crisp in the oven. 


ND here are some ideas for dressing up 

the potatoes. Since you may have had 
both white and sweet potatoes, I have 
included recipes employing both kinds: 


Mashed Potato a la Wurthfleth 


To two cups mashed potato add two egg 
yolks and seasonings to taste. Melt two 
tablespoons butter and cook five minutes 
with two tablespoons onion finely chopped. 
Add one-third cup chopped cooked turkey 
or ham, one teaspoon chopped parsley, one- 
fourth cup milk. Stir until mixture boils. 
Add half the potato, beat well, and put in 
greased baking dish. Beat two egg whites 
until stiff, add to remaining potato, and pile 
lightly on top of the other potato. Cover 
with one-third cup crumbs mixed with one 
tablespoon melted butter and bake until 
brown. 


Potato Croquettes en Surprise 


App to two cups mashed potato one egg 
yolk, few drops onion juice, and more 
seasoning, if necessary. Shape in small 
nests and fill with bits of turkey mixed with 
white sauce or gravy. Cover nests with 
potato mixture and shape in cylinders. Dip 
in crumbs, egg, and crumbs again. Fry in 
deep fat and drain on brown paper. 

Serve with hot turkey gravy and a green 
vegetable. 


Creamed Sweet Potato 


Cut boiled sweet potatoes in dice and re- 
heat in an equal amount of white sauce. 


Sweet Potatoes Scalloped with 
Orange Juice 


Cut boiled sweet potatoes in diagonal 
slices. Cover the bottom of a baking dish 
with a layer of slices and sprinkle with one 
tablespoon melted butter, two tablespoons 
sugar, few grains nutmeg, grated rind of 
one-half orange. Add another layer of each 
and pour over juice of one orange. Bake 
until hot and slightly glazed. 


Sweet Potato Salad 


Mix one cup cold boiled sweet potato cut 
in small pieces, one-half cup walnuts chopped 
fine, one-half cup white grapes skinned and 
seeded, one-half cup each pineapple and 
celery cut in small pieces, and enough 
mayonnaise dressing to moisten. Serve in 
nests of lettuce leaves. 


Mashed Sweet Potatoes with Apples 


Put mashed and seasoned sweet potato in 
greased baking dish. Cover with apples, 
pared, cored, cut in eighths, and cooked 
in sirup until tender. Sprinkle with sugar 
and bake in a hot oven until delicately 
brown. 


QUASH, celery, onions, and turnips are 

all good accompaniments to turkey, and 
are likely to have figured on your menu. 
Therefore, these are the vegetables chosen 
for the recipes below, and, of course, cran- 
berry jelly has not been overlooked. 


Squash Soup 


HeaTin double boiler one quart milk, one 
slice onion, and three-fourths cup mashed 
squash, or part squash and part potato. 
Melt in large saucepan two tablespoons 
butter, add two tablespoons flour, one 
teaspoon salt, few grains pepper, and one- 
fourth teaspoon celery salt. When smooth, 
add the hot milk, stir until soup boils, rub 
through strainer into double boiler, and 
keep hot until serving time. 


Squash With Bacon 


Put left-over mashed squash, well seasoned, 
in baking dish. Cover with a thin layer of 
cracker or dry bread crumbs and with small 
pieces of bacon arranged closely together. 
Bake in hot oven until bacon is crisp and 
brown. 


Celery Uses 


App bits of celery to creamed turkey or to 
turkey salad. Use the outside pieces for 
celery soup, or creamed celery. 


Celery Soup 


MakE like squash soup, using celery chopped 
fine in place of squash, cooking the celery 
twenty minutes with the milk. 


Creamed Celery 


Wasi, scrape, and cut celery stalks in one- 
inch pieces. Cook twenty minutes or until 
soft in boiling salted water. Drain, re- 
serving the water to use in a soup. 

To two cups celery add one cup white 
sauce, and serve when hot, with a dash of 
paprika on each serving, or put in baking 
dish, cover with dry bread or cracker 
crumbs and with strips of bacon, and bake 
until brown. 


Onion and Tomato Soup 


Cur four boiled onions in very thin slices. 
Add four tomatoes chopped, or one cup 
canned tomatoes, one quart soup stock, 
which may include water in which onions or 
celery were cooked, salt and pepper to 
taste, and simmer fifteen minutes. 

Cut dinner rolls in very thin slices and 
toast in the oven. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese and serve in soup plates with the 
soup poured over. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 73] 
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age of Roman Meal, the 
100% health food. Send 
Coupon. 


Makes a variety 
of delicious, nutri- 


tious foods that 


Sa Build Health 


HAT would you give to preserve or to re- 

gain the vigor of youth—bodily health, 
mental alertness, nerve steadiness which enables 
a mantocome swinging briskly home from work; 
that keeps a mother smiling and patient at the 
end of a day of drudgery; that guarantees chil- 
dren ability to excel at school and at play. 


O secure this vigor turn from medications 
Rae drugs fo fresh air, exercise and correct 
food—Roman Meal! This perfectly balanced 
cereal meal in bread, cookies, porridge, muf- 
fins (or in any of your favorite recipes, half and 
half with flour) will aid digestion and positively 
relieve constipation—then, because of its per- 
fect balance of proteins, carbohydrates, sa- 
lines, vitamines and all 
food elements, it will 
build you and your chil- 
dren into that health 
and strength which is 
your natural right. 
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“What can we serve 
that is different?’’ 


[% planning a party, even youthful 
hostesses realize the importance 
of making their refreshments novel 
and tempting. Not just sandwiches 
—but unusual fillings! Notjust salads 
—but something really different. Or, 
if a hot lunch is desired,—dishes 
that will surprise, as well as please 
your guests. As a cold dish sugges- 
tion, serve this delicious Fruit Salad: 


Dice two cups apples and two 
cups bananas. Add one cup of 
marshmallows, quartered. Mix 
with a dressing as follows: two 
tablespoonfuls Frencnu’s Mus- 
TARD; two tablespoonfuls sugar; 
two tablespoonfuls vinegar; % 
fea apecatal salt. Stir until well 


blended, and add slowly one 


small can evaporated milk (or 
scant cup light cream). Beat 
until smooth. Serve on lettuce 
leaves. Variety may be obtained 
by using diced oranges, raisins, 
Malaga grapes, or nuts. 


CREA 


M SALAD 


Send for our Recipe Booklet 


If you do not know the secret of imparting added 
zest to hot and cold f. by using Frencn’s 
Musrarp, you should have the Frencn’s Recipe 
Booklet—‘“Made Dishes, Salads and Savories.”” It 
tells you how to appeal to even jaded appetites 
by usin Faencn's Mustarb in cooking as well as 
on f s—just as you would add ginger, or any 
other spice. It is full of suggestions for novel party 
es, and for ever so many recipes for man 
meals. Compiled by famous chefs and skille 
home cooks throughout the country, every 
woman will find it mighty helpful. Your copy 
aioe to you promptly if you send four cents 
mps. 


THE R.T. FRENCH COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Your Grocer supplies you with the 
Necessities of Life. 
What would you do without him? 


BN cRENCHS 


If you desire dry Mustard Flous 
for medicinal purposes, or if you 
prefer to mix Mustard Flour for 
your table condiment, we recome 
mend Frencn’s D,S.F. MusrarD 
packed only in cans—of the 

est quality, pecacy and 

e 


flavor—always reliable. 
Soe ee eee eS 


After the Holiday 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 
Onion Soufflé 


Rus boiled onions through a sieve. There 
should be three-fourths cup onion pulp. 
Melt three tablespoons butter. Add three 
tablespoons flour and when smooth add 
one-fourth cup water in which onions were 
cooked and one-fourth cup cream. Add 
onion pulp and stir until mixture boils. Add 
salt and pepper to taste and two egg yolks 
beaten until thick and lemon-colored. Cut 
and fold in two or three egg whites beaten 
until stiff and dry. Turn into greased 
baking dish, place in pan of hot water, and 
bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven or 
at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. Serve at once. 


Turnip Croquettes 


Pur mashed turnip in cheesecloth and 
squeeze until all possible moisture has been 
pressed out. For one and one-fourth cups 
turnip add two egg yolks slightly beaten 
and stir and cook two minutes over the 
fire. Season, if necessary, with salt and 
pepper. Cool, and shape like large corks. 

ip in crumbs, egg white beaten slightly 
with one tablespoon water, and then in 
crumbs again. Fry in deep fat and dry on 
brown paper. 


Canning the Cranberry Jelly 


CRANBERRY jelly will keep all winter if put, 
while hot, in jelly glasses. Cover with 
paraffin and with tin covers or paper tied 
closely over the top. 


HERE’S even a use for the left-over ice 
cream and the fruit which is frequently 
bought for decoration and seldom eaten, 
coming, as it does, at the end of a long meal: 


Bread Pudding 


MEASURE the left-over melted ice cream 
and for each pint add one cup stale bread 
crumbs and one egg slightly beaten. Pour 
in greased baking dish and bake one hour in 
moderate oven. Serve with hot chocolate 
sauce or any preferred pudding sauce. 


Orange Jelly 


Pare four oranges, and remove sections, 
saving all the juice. Squeeze enough more 
juice to make three-fourths cup. Soak one 
tablespoon granulated gelatin in one-fourth 
cup cold water. Dissolve in three-fourths 
cup boiling water, and add one-half cup 
sugar, three-fourths cup orange juice and one 
tablespoon lemon juice. Put a thin layer of 
jelly in the bottom of one large or several 
small molds. When firm put a cherry in the 
center and surround with sections of orange. 
Cover carefully with more jelly and when 
firm continue until the fruit and jelly have 


been used. 
Chill, remove from molds, and serve with 


whipped cream or boiled custard. 
Malaga Salad 


REMOVE skins and seeds from white grapes 
and insert a bit of pimiento in each grape 
if you wish. Add an equal quantity of nut 
meats broken in pieces. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with French or mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Garnish each salad with a maraschino 
cherry, or fancy shapes cut from pimiento. 


The Prize-W inning 
Market Lists 


| by THE August CoMPANION Miss Brad- 
ley offered five prizes of fifteen dollars 
for the best menus for a week, planned 
for a family of two adults and a child and 
based on a given market order. From the 
hundreds of interesting menus and mar- 
ket orders submitted, Miss Bradley has 
selected six, as she was unable to choose 
between two excellent menus and decided 
to include both of them. It seemed wise 
to select those which gave the child’s 
menu in detail, as many of the foods 
suggested were suitable only for adults. 
In a later number of the COMPANION we 
hope to publish some of the prize menus 


and market lists. 
The prize-winners are as follows: 


Mrs. J. Ovid Bird, Georgia. 

Mrs. John Bushnell, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. F. ea Se New Jersey. 

Mrs. Clarence dy, Conkey, Rhode 
Island. : 

Mrs. Reginald Drew, California. 

Mrs. A. V. Shaw, Massachusetts. 
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WHY YOU ENJOY 
CERTAIN DINNER PARTIES 


[ not the amount of entertaining 
you do, nor the expensive food that 
you set before your guests that shows 
real hospitality. It is the little thought- 
ful things that count, the care and taste 
displayed in choosing what will please 
the eye. For instance, in the silverware 
on your table. 
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find my menu for a Thanksgiving 
Dinner. Now, of course, you may not 
wish to have a// these things but, any- 
way, I am going to give you here and 
in the recipes on the opposite page the 
results of my experience in cooking all 
of them many, many times. 


First of all I am going to talk about 
the turkey: 


An Up-to-Date Way to Roast a Turkey 


I have learned how to roast a turkey 
and have it a beautiful brown, yet ten- 
der, moist and sweet inside. When it 
is ready for the oven, I rub the surface 
all over with salt, then cover it thor- 
oughly with melted Crisco. Then over 
the Crisco I dust as much flour as the 
Crisco will hold and put it into a very 
hot oven. 


When it starts to brown I add a cup- 
ful of hot water with a tablespoonful of 
Crisco, reduce the heat and cook it 
slowly until done—15 to 20 minutes per 
pound. I baste it every 1§ or 20 minutes 
and when it is about half done | turn 
it occasionally to brown evenly. I add 
water and Crisco as often as necessary 
to keep enough in the pan for basting. 
The Crisco also helps to make a per- 
fectly delicious gravy. 


An Easier Way to Make Dressing 


I advise you to use Crisco in your 
dressing, too. Here is my recipe for 
delicious dressing: I take 1 quart stale 
bread cut in pieces, 2 teaspoons salt, %4 
teaspoon pepper, 14 teaspoon baking 
powder, 1 tablespoon onion and I table- 
spoon parsley, both chopped fine, I 
teaspoon sage or poultry seasoning, I 
egg, 14 cup melted Crisco. I soak the 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


with Croutons 
Celery Stuffed Olives 
Roast Stuffed. Turkey 
Cranberry Sauce 
or 
Chicken Pie, Giblet Gravy 


(Caramel Sweet Potatoes 


or 
Mashed Potato Puff 
(Corn Oysters 


(Carrots and Peas Fluffy Biscuits | 
Pumpkin Pie 
Mince Pie 
or 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Salted KC uts Raisins 
Coffee 


bread in cold water, then squeeze it 
dry. Next I add the other ingredients, 
and mix thoroughly. 


Quicker Croutons, Too 


I no longer make my soup croutons 
in the old way. Instead, I simply cut 
the bread into small squares, put it into 
a frying basket, and fry in deep, hot 
Crisco. With Crisco I can do this 
without smoke or odor. Even if the 
Crisco has been used before, my crou- 
tons will. be simply what they are sup- 
posed to be—tiny squares of fried bread 
without the slightest suggestion of a 
greasytaste. Andthey are an even shade 
of golden brown all over. Aside from 
making perfectly delicious croutons, 
this Crisco method prevents scorching 
my face and hands before a hot oven. 


“200 TESTED RECIPES” and SAMPLE OFFER 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin), merely to cover 
postage and packing costs, we will sen d you “Miss Allen’s 
Tested Recipes”—a cook book giving scores of helpful 
cooking hints and 200 tested recipes, together with a 
special sample can of Crisco containing a full half pound. 
Send your name and address to Section E-11, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


Mar ‘acvured and 


What 29 years have taught me about cooking 


a real old-fashioned 


“TS the center of this page you will 


Mashed Potatoes—Only More Attractive 


To make your mashed potatoes more 
attractive and to keep them piping hot 
until the last guest is served, I suggest 
that you try this method. Mash, sea- 
son, add milk and beat as usual, until 
very light, place in a glass baking dish. 
Then brush the top with melted Crisco 
and put in the oven to brown. The 


Crisco gives them a beautiful looking 


brown crust which also helps to retain 
their heat. 


Delicious, Economical Hard Sauce 


I find that I can make a perfectly 
delicious hard sauce with Crisco. First 
I beat the Crisco with salt to a cream, 
then add sugar, powdered or granulated, 
until the mixture is the right consis~ 
tency; then I add my favorite flavor 
(you may add yours). I have used 
Crisco hard sauce after it has stood in 
the ice box a month—and it was just 
as sweet as the day I made it. 


Quicker (and Better) Salted Nuts 

Yes, Crisco helps me to save time 
in sO many, many ways. I find, for 
example, that instead of stirring shelled 
nuts before a hot oven, I can simply 
drop them into hot, deep Crisco. They 
will turn an even golden brown all over 
—the same as the croutons. If 
drained on a soft paper they will never 
be greasy to the fingers or taste of fat— 
just the rich, natural flavor of the nuts. 


* * %* & 


In using Crisco in the ways I have mentioned 
here and in your own favorite recipes, I am 
sure you can look forward to more satisfying 
results than a fat ever gave you before. In 
all the years ] have been cooking J have used 
every sort of cooking fat, but none so clean 
and sweet and fresh as Crisco.’’ 


Crisce ie the trade-mark {67 , ag rigg shorten ne abla sfacherec and 
© 1924 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnet! 
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Chicken Pie (Southern Style) 


Crisco makes delicious pastry for all 
kinds of meat pies 


Cook chicken until tender. Remove 
meat from the bones. Thicken the 
gravy. Line a deep baking dish with 
the following pastry, leaving enough 
to cover the top: 


2 cups flour 1 egg beaten 
34 cup Crisco 1 tablespoon 
ice water lemon juice 
X% teaspoon salt 


Sift flour and salt; cut Crisco in with 
two knives. Add gradually the lemon 
juice and egg mixed together. Add 
enough ice water to hold the mixture 
together for rolling. When the baking 
dish is lined with the pastry put ina 
layer of chicken, then a layer of sliced 
boiled carrots and small boiled white 
onions. Season to taste; add another 
layer of chicken and so on until the 
dish is filled. Cover with gravy. Roll 
the rest of the pastry; cover, pressing 
edges together closely and make a few 
slits in the top to allow steam to escape. 
Bake in hot oven, 450°, until done. 


Special Crisco Pie Crust 


This recipe makes a tender, flaky crust 
which is especially fine for mince and 
pumpkin ples 


For a Two-Crust Pie 


2% cups flour 34 cup Crisco 
1 teaspoon salt cold water 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut Crisco 
in with two knives until the mixture 
is about the consistency of coarse 
meal. Add enough water—four to six 
tablespoonfuls—to make a paste which 
clears the bowl. Form lightly into 
dough. Divide; roll out on slightly 
floured board about. '4 inch thick. 
Sufficient for one medium size pie. 


To make a one-crust pie use one-half 
the amount, 


Fluffy Biscuits 


Crisco makes delicious, dainty biscuits 
2 cups flour 14 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons 2 tablespoons Crisco 
baking powder 34 cup milk 

Sift together four times, flour. baking 
powder and salt. Mix Crisco in very lightly 
with fork. Add milk slowly; roll out or pat 
with hands on floured board to about one 
inch thickness. Handle as little as possible. 
Cut with biscuit cutter first dipped in flour. 
Bake in hot oven, 375°, twelve or fifteen 
minutes, 
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Corn Oysters 


You will love these and you can fry them in 
Crisco without any smoke 


1 cup corn 1 egg 
% cup flour salt and pepper 


Beat the egg until foamy, add to the corn. 
Mix flour, salt and pepper and add this to 
the corn, Beat well. Drop by spoonfuls 
in deep Crisco. Fry a golden brown. They 
should be made about the size of a large 
oyster, Makes two dozen. 
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Caramel Sweet Potatoes 


With a lovely glace; without smoke or scorch- 
ing when fried in Crisco 


4 sweet potatoes hot Crisco 
granulated sugar 


—_— 
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Boil the potatoes, peel and then cut them 
lengthwise in halves. Fry in skillet in hot 
Crisco. While frying, sprinkle generously 
with sugar on both sides. 


Crisco Plum Pudding 
An old English Plum Py, 
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“Down East” Dishes 


A, 


E recipes making up this Thanks- 
giving group of New England dishes 
are centuries old, some of them 

copied from handwritten, time-yellowed 
books which have been handed down in one 
family from generation to generation. They 
were originated by our New England fore- 
fathers (or mothers), or adapted by them 
from the Indian dishes which they found in 


common use. 
Pumpkin Pie 
“Tobias’ favorite pye” is the comment. 


1 medium-sized 1 cup sugar 


pumpkin 34 teaspoon cinna- 
4 cups milk mon 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon ginger 


4 teaspoon salt 


SrEamM pumpkin until perfectly tender and 
press through sieve. Add milk, well-beaten 
eggs, and other ingredients. Mix together 
thoroughly and pour into deep tins lined 
with crust. Sift a little sugar and nutmeg 
over the top before putting into oven. Bake 
until firm in the center and a golden-brown 
in color. 
Pumpkin Soup 

First tried out in a ‘‘Down East” hamlet. 


1 medium-sized 14 cup chopped 
pumpkin celery 

2 medium-sized 3 sprigs parsley 
onions 2 teaspoons salt 

3 meditim-sized \% tablespoon pepper 
carrots 1 tablespoon sugar 


2 leeks 1 pint milk 

2 tablespoons butter 
Cur pumpkin and carrots into small pieces, 
slice onions and leeks and put these, with 
celery, parsley, salt, pepper, and sugar, into 
a soup kettle, adding water to cover. Boil 
very slowly for an hour and a half. Then 
add milk and butter. Boil for ten minutes 
and strain through sieve. Serve with 
toasted bread. 


- Johnnie-Cake 


“Journey-cake”” was the original name 


1 cup Rhode Island 1 cup milk 
corn meal Salt to taste 


ScaLp meal with sufficient hot water to 
make a paste or dough of medium consist- 
ency. Add salt and milk and stir thorough- 
ly so that there are no lumps. Drop large 
spoonfuls of batter into a well-buttered 
frying pan. It will flatten out into thin 
cakes. Fry until cooked through. Serve 
with blueberry jelly or maple sirup. 


Bean Porridge 


You ate it from a pewter porringer. 


SAVE liquor from the boiling of corned beef 
and when cold, remove fat. Heat again and 
add one cup of large white * yellow-eyve”’ 
beans, The porridge is better if beans have 
been previously boiled until tender. Thick- 
en with two tablespoons of flour or corn- 
meal. Serve hot, 


Baked Beans 


In the time-honured New England way. 


pick 1 tablespoon salt 
74 bound salt pork lf teaspoon pepper 
l medium-sized 2 tablespoons molus- 
Onion ses 
1 tezspoon mustard 


Cover beans with cold water, ufter having 
made sure that all imperfect Ones are re- 
moved, and soak Overnight. In the morn- 
ing drain, cover with fresh Water, and buil 
until beans’ skins break. Then drain off 
Water-and wash beans thoroughly under 
cold Water. Wash pork and cut through 


4 cups ‘pea beans 


meet} / AMIOT 
SALVAIL 


As delicious now as in 
the Puritan days 


rind into one-inch squares. Cut a slice from 
pork and place in bottom of bean-pot or 
baking dish. Add beans and bury remain- 
der of pork with onion in the beans, leaving 
rind exposed. Mix salt. pepper, molasses, 
and mustard in one pint of boiling water, 
stir thoroughly and pour over beans. Add 
enough boiling water to cover beans. Cover 


‘pot and bake slowly for six or seven hours. 


During last hour of cooking remove cover 
from pot so that pork rind may become 
brown and crisp. 


Plum Porridge 
This is strictly a Cape Cod concoction. 


1 cup raisins \4 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 quart milk Salt to taste 

1 teaspoon sugar 1 tablespoon flour 
Bott raisins till tender. Heat milk and add 
to raisins (still in water in which they were 
boiled). Add sugar, nutmeg, and salt. Do 
not boil, but scald well and thicken with 


flour. Serve very hot with crackers. 


Fish Chowder 
From New England's long fishing coast. 


2 cups raw haddock 4 teaspoon pepper 
or cod 3 pints cold water 


1 onion 2 Boston crackerg 
2 cups potato 1 egg 

1 carrot. 1 pint milk 

2 slices salt. pork 2 tablespoons butter 
1 bay leaf 1 teaspoon salt 


Bone and chop fish. Cut onion in small 
pieces and cube potatoes and carrot. Fry 
pork and add onion to this, with bay leaf, 
salt, and pepper. Boil potatoes and carrot in 
three pints of water until tender. To 
chopped fish add crackers crushed and egg 
slightly beaten. Shape into small balls, 
Then add with milk and butter to other 
ingredients and let simmer for ten or 
fifteen minutes. Serve very hot. 


Plum Pudding 


An English dish in a Yankee version, 


2 eggs 1 teaspoon allspice 

1 cup molasses 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup brown sugar 14 cup citron 

1 teaspoon soda (chopped or 

1 cup chopped suet shredded) 

1 teaspoon salt I cup milk 

1 teaspoon cloves 1 cup raising 

1 teaspoon nutmeg }» CUp orange peel 
!y cup lemon peel 

Beat eggs well and mix ingredients in 

order given. Add enough flour to make a 

stiff batter. Turn into buttered mold, 

cover, and steam for three hours, Serve 


With hard sauce. 


Indian Pudding 


Distinctively a New England discovery. 


I quart milk If teaspoon ginger 
1, cup Indian meal 1 cup suet 

14 cup molusses '6 cup raisins 

1, teaspoon sult 1 sweet apple 

Pur milk in double boiler and, while this 13 
hesting, mix together meal, molasses, salt, 
and ginger. When the milk boils, stir in 
mixture until it thickens slightly. Turn into 
u buttered baking dish and add suet cut in 
quarter-inch pieces, raisins well washed, and 
apple cut in eighths. Bake slowly two and a 


half hours. 


JOHNSON’S 
LIQUID WAX | 


OUR linoleum and hardwood floors will look better 

clean easier and last longer if you polish them Sécadion: 

ally with Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It will make them beauti- 
ful—easy to care for—they won't be slippery—and wil] 
not heel print. And wax is the economical floor polish. 


dust or show finger prints. Johnsan’e 1:..: 
ideals Gon ca ohnson’s Liquid W 


This Offer Consists of 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brash 
‘- ek Wax Applying Attachment) rome $3.50 
—Fint Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
for polishing linoleum, floors and fu niture °° “75 
1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floo sigs 
for cleaning floors before wazing’ Snes “40 


1~—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying 
PF eeee, §=DE 


A Saving of $1.40! $4.90 


This offer js Ae a All Sto ad 

= : ardware and paint store. ay ent, drug, &rocery 
| urnish this outfit, mail | ’ 

Yhe \ direct to us, 


\\  propEeR 
WERE | Home’ BEEREE copy of the Jot 
\\WOODWORK stores j autifying at the est Baint ¢ on 
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for All- day Energy Pens 
this hot breakfast 
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QUICK QUAKER—Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
That’s quicker than toast! 


: feel better all day long, start with 
hot oats and milk”—scores of doc- 
tors, food editors of magazines and 
dieticians now are urging for children 
and grown-ups. 


Note then, how easy it now is to have 
this most delicious of hot breakfasts. 


Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats, 
cooks in less time than coffee—you can pre- 
pare it while the fruit is being served. 
From the time you start till the time you 
serve—3 minutes; five minutes at the most! 


All that rich flavor that won the world to Quaker 
you'll find here, all that smooth deliciousness. The grains 
are cut before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook 
faster. That’s the only difference. 


Try Quick Quaker—you will like it. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 1 and pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 0. 


Two kinds at grocers 


Quaker 


Oats 
The kind you have 


always known 


an 


TSE Quick Quaker 


\ “a Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


‘“‘That’s all,” he said crisply. He stacked 
the canvases back in the corner. Then he 
turned on her. ‘‘ Do you still think that the 
reason I haven’t sold these is that I’m too 
shabby?’ 

‘*No,”’ she said. ‘Things like that have 
to wait for buyers—the right buyers.’”’ 

‘I’ve sold one—just one—in five years. 
That’s where I got that check this noon.” 

“Show me your drawings,” she said. 
“ Anything—sketches—notes.”’ 

He had a portfolio of the drawings he had 
made of ships, and the rigging of ships. He 
had a passion for ships and the shapes of 
ships. But he regarded his drawings of 
ships as mere records. They weren’t art. 

‘**No,”’ he said, ‘I’ve got nothing else that 
would interest you.”’ 

‘* Let me see it,’’ she pleaded. 

“Very well,’’ he said. He went to the 
closet and got out the portfolio. The first 
drawing was in pen and ink—a full-rigged 
ship on the wind with everything set, even 
her stunn-s’ls, 

Ann Brown looked at it and smiled. 

**So,’’ she said, ‘‘ you love ships.”’ 

He turned the page and showed her a 
Gloucester fisherman close-hauled, with her 
rail awash. 

**IT was born in Indiana and I never saw 
water IT couldn’t jump across until I was 
yurown up,’ he said. ‘So naturally I loved 
ships and the sea.” 
ey draw them awfully well,’’ she 
Sula. 

‘I draw them accurately,’’ he conceded. 
‘| know about ships. But’’—he swept the 
portfolio shut—" these are a hobby. They 
aren't. art.” 

‘I see,’’ she said, in a tone that left him 
wondering if she were ironical. 

‘**Do you still think I could make a living 
ax easy as not—if only I had some new 
clothes?”’ he asked. 

know you could do it easily—and get 
a lot. of fun out of it besides. But first you 
will have to learn how to live.’”’ 

““That’s commonly supposed to take a 
lifetime. ’”’ 

*“Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘I mean quite ordinary 
practical things. For instance, have you 
ever had a fire in that grate?’’ 

“No,”’ he admitted, ‘‘I didn’t know it 
worked.”’ 

‘Won't you let me show you how to live 
in a room like this?”’ 

He wanted to say ‘‘No,”’ like a sulky 
small boy. But he could not quite give up 
the prospect. 

““Yes,’” he said. 

*Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ we'll have dinner here 
to-night. I’ll cook it myself.’’ 

‘I thought you hated housekeeping.” 

‘‘But I love dinner,” she retorted. 

They walked over to Third Avenue, stop- 
ping at Joe’s busement coal shop to order 
coal and charcoal, and bought a tin tea- 
kettle and a saucepan and a broiler and 
some food. 

When they were back in his room she 
made him lie in the Morris chair while she 
got everything going. He liked watching 
her—she was so quick, she did it so well. 
His cold, bare room became warm and 
cheerful before his eyes. She had made a 
home of it—in an hour. And he did not 
know whether to laugh or to cry or to get 
mad. She was so charming and so compe- 
tent—so completely equal to the occasion. 
He envied her and hated her and loved her. 

After dinner they lingered over their 
coffee. They talked for an hour—a happy 
hour—and then she announced that she 
must go home. He was startled to find how 
much he hated to have her go. 


F THOUGHT of her the next. morning, 

the instant he was awake. He lay in 
bed remembering all the things she had 
said. It was warm in bed—thanks to the 
deep coal fire in the grate. But the thought 
of breakfast enticed him She had left two 
eggs for breakfast. He smiled. 

He dressed and made coffee and boiled 
the eggs and toasted a roll on the broiler and 
buttered it with sweet butter. Everything 
seemed possible. He hated to walk into a 
shop, as shabbily dressed sa he was. Clerks 
in shops had somehow the art of making 
you more ashamed of being badly dressed. 
But he would have to go through with it. 
He would have to do the daring thing—even 
if he hadn’t thought of it himself. 

At. four o’clock he walked down Fifth 
Avenue in new clothes, swinging a stick of 
the kind he had always wanted, and 
glancing at his reflection in the shop win- 
dows with pride. He had only twenty dol- 
lars left. 

He presented himself to her with a 
flourish. She looked him up and down. 
lor the fraction of a second he wasn’t. sure 
of her approval and it galled him to know 
how much her approval mattered. 
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“Perfect,’’ she said slowly. ‘Quite per- 


‘I’m glad you're satisfied,”’ he said 
abruptly. 

‘*] was so afraid you wouldn't do it,” 
she said. 

That mollified him a little but he re- 
fused to admit it. He wanted to impress 
her in ways he had thought of himself; and 
he hadn't; he couldn't. 

She pointed to the chair he had sat in at 
tea the day before. 
aoe down,”’ she said, “while I find you 
a jo ” 

He looked at her in astonishment. How 
was she going to find him a job? But he 
soon saw. She pushed an easy chair over to 
the telephone, took the instrument in her 
lap comfortably, and out of an apparently 
inexhaustible memory for names and tele- 
phone numbers, began to comb New York 
for someone who babs Niil tak ey of ships. 

“Do you know everybody on Manhattan 
Island?’ he asked in an interval. 

‘I’ve done this before,’’ she said briefly, 
and called another number. This time she 
got what she wanted. 

‘*‘There,’’ she said to Arthur, her face 
alight. ‘‘Sue Martin says that Shotwell & 
Orme have a client who is going to put out a 
series of twelve big ads. They want ships 
for illustrations—it’s some kind of tour. 
And the client is a crank and insists on ab- 
solute truth of detail, and Jimmy Craig has 
fallen down on it so far.”’ 

‘*Who's Jimmy Craig?” 

‘‘He buys art for Shotwell & Orme,” 
suid Ann Brown and called the number. 


GHE seemed to know Jimmy Craig inti- 
mately. She talked about a week-end 
house party they had both attended. She 
did not mention ships. But at last, he 
gathered, Mr. Craig had mentioned ships. 
He was begging Miss Brown to find some- 
one who could do ships. They talked and 
talked and talked while Arthur fidgeted. 

At last the receiver clicked. 

‘‘There,’’ she said triumphantly. ‘He 
wants twelve mip and he can pay as 
high as a hundred and fifty apiece for them. 
They've got to be done in six weeks.”’ 

‘‘A hundred and fifty dollars apiece?” he 
asked. 

‘Why not?” 

‘‘Do you mean I can get eighteen hun- 
dred dollars for twelve drawings of ships?” 

‘Why not?” she smiled at him. 

‘*‘Drawings like the ones I showed you 
last night?’’ 

‘*Surely.’’ 

‘‘But I hove drawing ships.” 

Ann Brown laughed. 

‘Do you really believe that all work 
that’s well-paid is unpleasant?” she asked. 

He ignored her question. 

‘‘I simply can’t believe it—eighteen hun- 
dred dollars.’’ 

The thought made him angry. Twenty- 
four hours earlier he had been starving. He 
had been momentary rescued by the sale of 
a picture—a picture he’d spent two months 
on—a picture that had been on sale for a 
year and a half. He had proposed to secure 
two months’ freedom with that two hun- 
dred dollars. And now this girl, with a 
telephone, had landed him a job that would 
bring him eighteen hundred dollars in six 
weeks. It made his starving ridiculous. It 
made him a fool. 

“‘T feel like a fool,’’ he said. , 

‘**Because you've had a piece of luck?’ 

‘But it isn’t just luck,’’ he said. He had 
a strange, incredible, absurd, but almost un- 
controllable, desire to take her in his arms. 
The next moment he wanted to slap her. 

‘“*Good-by,”’ he said abruptly and walked 
out of the room. 

He heard her say good-by in her friendly 
tone. But he could not turn and smile at 
her. He knew he ought to. But he could 
not. He stood in the middle of his own 
room, stiff, dignified, in the mood of a man 
who intends to be very firm and very calm 
about. something and discovers that there is 
nothing to be firm about. and that he is not 
at all calm. 

He told himself he would go somewhere 
to dinner alone. There was no one in New 
York he could imaginably dine with—ex- 
cept Ann Brown. And she had a date for 
dinner. He would dine elegantly and ex- 
pensively and come home in a taxicab—he 
who had walked everywhere he had gone in 
New York to save the nickel the subway 
cost. And then, looking for his hat and 
stick, he remembered that he had left them 
both in her room. 

He started toward her door. He must get 
his things. But he could not. bear to ask for 
them. In some obscure way it was desper- 
ately emburrassing. It was as if going off 
without his hat and stick meant that he 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 80] 
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Exquisite Amber Pyralin— 
particularly favored by fashion 


—or the beautiful combinations of 
Shell on Amber and Ivory on Amber 
...if you prefer, articles in the long- 
preferred Ivory Pyralin or Shell Pyralin, 
always in good taste. No wonder 
every woman loves these dainty toilet 
things. Their beauty is so lasting, their 


usefulness so constant, their vogue so 
certain. 


Buy Pyralin at leading stores anywhere— 
in complete sets or single pieces that can 
be matched at any time. Identify the 
genuine by the name-stamp on each 
article. Descriptive booklet on request. 
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GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Si money on your Christmas 
Shopping. 

Our large 186 page catalog for 1925 
will help you to do this. Write for a 
free copy today. 


Your name on the coupon below 
will bring our book promptly. 
Select one or more of the articles 


shown here. Your money back if you 
are not pleased. 


914—This attractive Bar Pin ts made with engraved 
platinum front on 14kt. white gold and 
set with a full cut diamond. .... $15.00 


16858—An unusual value 21088— Patterned after m 

is offered in this Ring of more expensive goods these 
14kt. white gold set with white and green gold filled 
black onyx and genuine Cuff Links 
diamo: $10.00 values at 
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this Sweater Set of sterling silver mak ees 
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orribbon.,...... $1.50 
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40580—Same style 
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Perfume Sautoir of 
ster silver is en- 
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, silhouette in black 
39640—"Close Roll’ and has 
Bil] Fold of brown drop and slide on 
tooled steerhide, 32 inch silk cord. 
hand laced edges, Chased border and fitted with 
leather lined (sho long tongue stopper (shown sh 
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had wanted to stay. Whereas he had been 
too angry to stay another moment. But he 
had to have the things. He couldn’t go out 
without them. 


He went firmly out into the hall and 
knocked on her door. 

‘Just a moment,”’ she called. He re- 
membered that she was dressing for dinner. 

The door opened just wide enough for her 
to thrust out his hat and stick. 

‘Here you are,’’ she said cheerfully. 

“Thanks, awfully,’’ said Arthur. 


HE WORKED regularly during the fol- 
lowing weeks at his drawings of ships 
for Shotwell & Orme, turning out two 
drawings a week, and frequently finding 
time to paint for an afternoon besides. He 
was making money five times, ten times, as 
fast as he was spending it. He was storing 
up money against the summer as a squirrel 
stores up nuts against the winter. He would 
have a whole summer in which to paint, a 
whole summer on the coast in a fishing vil- 
lage. It was the kind of luck he had 
dreamed of ever since he had broken away 
from his father’s hardware store to study 
art. It was good to work; it was good even 
to work for money. He began to feel new 
power in himself, a new and heady sense of 
himself. But he wasn’t happy. He wasn't 
happy because of Ann Brown. 

Sometimes, when his work had been going 
particularly well, he would go in for tea at 
four o'clock. She always seemed glad to 
see him; glad to listen; glad to talk herself. 

It was odd, he thought, that he hadn't 
fallen completely in love with her. And 
when he got that far 
in his reflection about 
her he always became 
angry. How could a 
man fall in love with 
a girl soutterly com- 
petent, so adequate, 
so able to deal with 
the world? Itcould 
only happen if he felt 
utterly adequate and 
competent and able 
to deal with the world 
himself. Or—if he 
felt. utterly incom 
tent and wanted a 
mother! And Arthur 
did not want a 
mother. He did not 
want to be petted 
and cajoled and pro- 
tected. He wanted 
a sweetheart. 

He knew that she 
liked him. He knew 
that she had an im- 
mense respect for his 
work. But— 

There was always 
that but in all his 
thoughtsof her. That 
but stopped half his 
impulses toward her. 
It quite effectually 
prevented him from 
asking her out to din- 
ner. He wanted to 
celebrate having 
money by taking her 
out quite grandly to 
dinner and the thea- 
tre and to some place 
to dance afterward. 
But he couldn’t ask 
her. He thought he 
couldn’t ask her be- 
cause she knew s80 
much more about 
that sort of thing than 
he did. Hecouldnot | 
be expected to know 
New Yorkassheknew 
it; but he had never —__—_—— 
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A Garden Gift 


EEDS for a fifty-foot border 
\ of perennials, printed labels, 
a planting plan for the border, and 
a loose-leaf Garden Manual iden- 
tical with that issued to the chap- 
ters of the CoMPANION Garden 
Club. Price $4. 

The Manual has a red 
cover and is printed on heavy 
cream paper in bold type. It con- 
tains seven garden talks, a com- 
pl.te general landscape guide in 
three parts, directions for giving 
flower shows, and a list of garden 
books, all especially prepared by 
Miss Tabor. There are also blank 
sheets for personal garden mem- 


The loose-leaf Garden Manual 
alone, without seeds and planting 


Early one afternoon in March he came 
home after lunching with Jimmy Craig. 
As he walked up the stairs he realized that 
he hadn't actually seen Ann for two days. 
He wanted to see her. He turned at the 
head of the stuirs toward her door. He saw 
an envelope thrust under the door. That 
meant she wasn't at home. If she had been 
at. home she would have taken that letter 
in. 
He turned toward his own door. And 
then some obscure unconscious association 
of ideas gave him pause. The association 
was to Miss Gogg’s method of dealing with 
tenants who hadn't paid their rent. 

“Of course,” he said to himself, ‘‘Ann 
has paid her rent."’ 

It was impossible to imagine that the 
competent Ann hadn't paid her rent on the 
first. This was, come to think of it, the 
cena of March. But the idea was ab- 
surd. 

He knocked on Ann’s door. There was 
no answer. Without thinking he reached 
down and picked up the envelope that. pro- 
jected under the door. It was a large 
square envelope addressed in Miss Gogg’'s 
fine hand. He tried the door. ‘It wasn't 
locked. : 

Ann was sitting in her long chair in front 
of the grate. The fire was out. And as she 
turned her head he saw that she had heen 
crying. For the first time in all his experi- 
ence she did not greet him with a warm 
smile. She looked as if she didn’t want to 
see him. 

“Look here, Ann,” he began, ‘‘what—"’ 

She managed a smile. But her smile had 
no life in it. 

‘“‘Look here," he 
began again, ‘‘are you 
broke?”’ 

**Nearly,”’ she said. 
“Won't you huve 
some tea?”’ 

She asked it in an 
excellent imitation 
of her usual manner. 
But he was not to 
be put off now. He 
could see that she 
was sunk—as sunk 
as he had been that 
day he got the check 
from Chicago. 

“Tell me about 
it,’’ he said. 

Her answer was to 
get up and get an- 
other cup. 

‘‘Look here,’’ he 
began for the third 
time, ‘“‘have you had 
any lunch?” 


NN turned and 
facedhim, thecup 
in both her hands, 
as if she were afraid 
to trust it to one 


hand. 
‘‘No,”’ she said. 
He took one step 
cloth toward her—athreat- 
ening step. 
She took a step 
backward. 


“You see,’’ she 
said, “I haven't 
done a fashion draw- 
ing for two months. 
I’ve been doing this 
book. I had enough 
money tolast acouple 
of months. And I 
was going to get in 
this big check—a 
thousand dollars.”’ 

‘I see,”’ he said. 
*But—”’ 


that sort of 7 
ihine anvalers: He always called it ‘‘that 
sort of thing.’’ He meant restaurants and 
cafés and theatres and taxicabs. And the 
longer he put off that sort of thing the less 
able he was to ask her to join him in it. 

He came gradually to avoiding her and he 
thought she sensed this and withdrew a 
little. She said she was busy. She was 
working hard op the illustrations for the 
book she was dojo hurrying to finish a job 
that had already taken all her working 
time for two i easly aera that didn’t 

count tor her coo ae 

ee ded to forget her and found that 
as a result he was more likely than ever to 
sketch her on the margin of his big sheet of 
drawing paper. e was forever catching 
himself doing that. He would work te 
methodically for an hour, two hours. BS 

then he would suddenly discover that for the 
last. ten minutes he had been drawing Ann 


Brown. 


‘IT haven’t got it 
yet,’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘That’s all.’ 

“When will you get it?” 

‘‘I—I expect,’’ she began. And then he 
saw her lip tremble, saw her bite her 
lip. ‘‘I don’t know,” she finished. 

‘‘Ann,”’ he said, ‘“‘you aren't telling the 
truth.”’ 

‘But I am,”’ she said. 

For a moment they faced each other, 
hating each other, fearing each other. And 
then Arthur took her in his arms. She re- 
laxed in his arms, her head against his 
shoulder. He held her very tightly in his 
arms. He felt her crying against his shoul- 
der. He held her tighter. He put his cheek 
against. hers. 

‘“*I—I w-wasn’t telling the whole truth,” 
she said. ‘‘I—they refused my draw- 


ngs. oe 
“You darling.” Arthur cried. “You 

beautiful, ridiculous, incompetent. darling. ”’ 
And then he kissed her. 
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KAPOCK 
Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


For your Draperies, Furniture, Walle— 

and wherever silky fabrics are used. 

A clear-thinking woman won't buy 
the cheap so-called sunfast fabrics for 
her window draperies, when she can 
get a twelve year tested, fully guar- 


anteed sun and tubfast fabric in 
KAPOCK. 


KAPOCK drapery fabrics are not 
seasonable, but are correct every 
month in the year. Neither prolonged 
exposure to the bright sunlight, nor 
repeated washings, will cause the 
slightest loss of color, brilliance, soft- 
ness or loveliness. POCK saves 
you considerable money and incon- 
venience in replacements. 


Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOO 
Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. M Philadelphia 


Beware of imitations. KAPOCK has its 
name on selvage. 


a 


TOM and BELLE isk + 


The Tinker Twins | 
and fifteen other: Tinker Toys for y 
sale at all good dealers everywhere 97> 


THE TOY TINKERS 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS . 


CLEAR YOUR HEAD 


a little healing, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 


at! at ee" 


phew $ "A 


quickly by placing in each nostril 


Toy 
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Of course I want | 


to see you! 


WwHyr does she want to see him? Why 

are some men always welcome. while 
others are regarded as bores’ There is a 
Magic in fifteen minutes a day, which will 
help any man to be more interesting. The 
secret is told in a wonderful little book, 
Which you can have free, by mail — but 
you must send for it now — today. 


ONESTLY now—do your neigh bors find 
you interesting, or mentally common- 
place? Are men in business impressed 
with your cultivation, your ability to think 
Straight and talk well? 
he secret is worth knowing. The really 
popular man, who always has his choice of 
social and business opportunities, is the man 
who has learned how to interest other 
eople. He has read widely; his mind is 
ceen; his conversation is always worth 
listening to. 

And it is all very simple. All the mystery 
was taken away when Br. Charles W. Eliot 
chose the few great books which are im- 
mortal, and arranged them in fifty volumes 
so that any man can get from them the 
essentials of a liberal education in even 

fteen minutes a day. 

very well informed man and woman 
should know about this famous library— 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The free book tells how Dr. Eliot has put 
into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials 
of a liberal education,” how in pleasant 
moments of spare time you can get from 
these Harvard Classics the culture that 
‘very university strives to give. 

‘very reader of this page is B 
invited to have a copy of this # 
Kk. It is free, will be sent by E 
mail, and involves no obliga- f 
tion. Merely tear off the 
coupon and mail it today. | 


amr along this line — mail totay. 


——_— ee om cee coe eee aon con aoe ame 5 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
‘16Weat 13th Street, New York City 


og a d ibi D ; 
Elioe’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics) 


De Bloc arte ne plan of reading recommended by 


{ Mr. 
Name Mrs..... 
Miss 


ee tL ee Eee Pee ee 


Address. . 
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Books They Will Like 


By HUBERT V CORYELL 


that we who are parents and 
wm teachers have frequent occa- 
s10n to discover the utter lack of 
weight our opinions about books 
have in the eyes of the young 
reader, 

The fact is that they have 
learned by sad experience that we 
want them to read only the best 
of literature: and a few trials have proved to 
them thatall too often this means something 
not In the least entertaining. We oursel veg 
have honestly found @ given book delight- 
ful because we can read so rapidly that 
for us the story is not held up too long by 
the wonderful descriptions that color the 
background. But our boys and girls, who 
cannot read as rapidly, have honestly 
found this “best of literature” frequently 
slow and boresome. 

We are apt to forget that every boy or 
girl not merely lives but grows by activity, 
vigorous action, adventure—grows best, 
indeed, if every available physical energy 
is devoted to these. And the mind follows 
the same channel of growth through books 
that picture this same constant, vigorous 
action, adventure, thrill. This is not a 
Vicious tendency. It is the young person’s 
way of answering the insistent call of the 
life within him. 


t: Is depressing, but true, 


O WONDER, then, that a boy or girl 
4 ' lends an eager ear to the playmate or 
bookseller whose only interest is to offer a 
book that will satisfy this dominant craving 
foraction. And since the book of rapid 
action and hairbreadth escape is the one 
Surest to please, such books are the ones 
most commonly offered by playmates and 
ae clerks to the young people of to- 

ay. 

The vigorous books that are worth-while, 
too—worth-while because they give true 
pictures of places, times, types of humanity, 
occupations, etc., outside of the boy’s or 
girl's experience, or because they inspire by 
the depiction of character and character 
development, or because of their real liter- 
ary art—such books are pushed aside for 
the frothy delights of Tom Swift, The 
Motor Boys, and dozens of others, produced 
mechanically and in quantity, which we 
can only hope are as harmless as they are 
lacking in truly constructive human values. 

What are we going to do about it? There 
are books that are positively worth-while 
as well as merely entertaining. Can’t we 
make ourselves familiar with them, and 
win back the trust of our boys and girls 
by recommending only such books as have 
Proved their power to entertain as well as 
their real value? 

This is just what a recent investigation 
made by the Private School Association of 
Boston aims to do. In fact, its preliminary 
report has already made it possible for 
many schools to revise their reading lists 
into greater harmony with the real interests 
of children without lowering their stand- 
ards. What these private schools of 
Boston have done is briefly this: 

First, as schools, they have turned in to 
a central committee for tabulation their 
own carefully worked-out reading lists. 

Sixteen hundred titles have resulted. 
But only four hundred of these are recom- 
mended by more than one school of the 
dozen or so participating. So surprisingly 
do schools differ in their opinions as to the 
value of books. 

Second, each school has requested each 
pupil to hand in a list of ten favorite books, 
assuring the pupils that their own personal 
opinions alone count, and that no school 
grades are to be given on the contents of 
the lists. Again, these pupil votes have 
been carefully tabulated, record being kept 
of the age and sex represented by each vote. 
This tabulation is not yet finished; but at 
the time when about a thousand pupils 
had handed in their lists of ten favorites 
some two thousand different titles had been 
suggested, seven hundred of which were 
recommended by at least. two pupils. 


Third, the results of the two 
tabulations have been combined, 
showing where school-teacher 
opinion, as to value, and youth- 
ful opinion, as to interest, agree 
or disagree. Teachers and par- 
ents can learn much by a care- 
ful inspection of this information. 

For example, six schools and 
one hundred and forty-five pupils 
(mostly boys between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen) recommend The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, Similarly, seven schoolsand 
ninety-nine pupils (mostly girls between the 
ages of ten und fourteen) recommend Heidi 
by Johanna Spyri. Abouton a par with 
these are Ivanhoe (for boys fourteen 
or fifteen years old), The Jungle Books 
(for boys ten to fifteen), Little Women 
(for girls eleven to seventeen), Lorna 
Doone (for both boys and girls twelve to 
eighteen), The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, by Howard Pyle (for both boys and 
girls nine to fifteen), and most, highly 
recommended of all by both schools and 
boys twelve to fifteen—"'Treasure Island.”’ 

There are other books of perhaps less 
striking prominence on the list which, how- 
ever, stand out very notably among the 
recommendations of both schools and 
pupils, Taking up those written for younger 
children first, we find Alice in Wonder- 
land still tremendously popular among girls 
from seven to eleven. Black Beauty is a 
general favorite at ten or eleven. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy pleases girls from nine to 
twelve, and The Secret Garden from nine 
to eleven. The Story of Doctor Dolittle is 
even slightly more popular to-day than 
Alice in Wonderland, suiting both boys and 
girls from eight to eleven. 

Still others such as The Burgess Animal 
and Bird Books, the Twin Series by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, Pinocchio, Swiss Family 
Robinson, etc., are well recommended by 
schools and popular among youngsters 
up to ten or eleven. 


ror the ages between ten or eleven and 
fourteen or fifteen the booksof real popu- 
larity and positive value include: The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, The Black 
Arrow, Bob, Son of Battle, Captains 
Courageous, A Christmas Carol, Kid- 
napped, The Last of the Mohicans, Little 
Men, Men of Iron, Mysterious Island, Otto 
of the Silver Hand, The Prince and The 
Pauper, Robinson Crusoe, and others, all 
of them vouched for by both the schools 
and the boys and girls in the schools. 

With young people of the later teens there 
is not so much unanimity of choice. They 
have begun to read much purely adult 
literature, and to be as varied in their tastes 
as adults. But David Copperfield, Jane 
Eyre, Kim, The Little Minister, Oliver 
Twist, Quentin Durward, Ramona, Silas 
Marner, Tale of Two Cities, To Have and 
to Hold, The Virginian, and others hold 
some prominence on the list. 

Any one of the above books is reasonably 
sure of a good reception by young people of 
the right age, and every one of them has 
distinct value, both literary and human. 


i) BEE is butone word more needed. Let 
us remember that we adults read very 
little that does not hold our involuntary in- 
terest, and that we have no right to demand 
of youngsters with surging imaginations and 
insistent motor impulses that they read 
the, to them, uninteresting things that the 
erudite among us have labeled the master- 
pieces of literature—until they are old 
enough to enjoy them as we do. 

We want our children to read good books, 
but let us take pains to find good books that 
are also full of vigorous action, books that 
are gripping, fascinating, absorbing. 


NOTE: A convenient chart, together 
with a list of books suitable for boys and 
girls of different ages, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of a stamped self-addressed enve- 
lope. Address Book List Editor, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, New York City. 


Will the molten 


metal turn to 
tempered steel? 


Bubbling in the crucible of 
your boy’s mind is a curious 
jumble of impressions. Every 
day, every hour adds new ideas. 
And he alone can select and test 
and weigh them. 

For a quarter of a century 
THE AMERICAN Boy has been 
helping boys like yours to make 
this vital selection—teaching 
them to know the worthy, and 
to welcome it—giving them un- 
derstanding to detect the un- 
worthy, and the moral strength 
to reject it. 

In its thrilling stories, writ- 
ten by the foremost boys’ writ- 
ers of the day, boys see the 
actual world they must face, 
and meet the kind of men from 
whom they will select their 

friends and associates. They 
See success, and the struggle re- 
quired to attain it; failure, and 
its causes, Instinctively they 
admire the courage, honor and 
virility of the human men and 
boys who people the pages of 
THE AMERICAN BOY. And 
from admiration to emulation 
is but a short step, quickly and 
surely taken. From each story 
and article a lesson in life is 
learned and added to the store 
of indelible impressions. 


The coupon below wil] bring your 
boy, or any other boy whom you 
wish to see get ahead, the beauti- 
fully illustrated current issue of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. You need 
not send any money. Watch how 
he dives into it and wades right 
through it. Read it yourself. A 
bill for $2.00, covering a year’s sub- 
scription, will be sent you later, 
unless you notify us to the contrary 
within 10 days. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a 
copy at news-stands. Subscribe 


for a year, or leave a standing 
order with your news-dealer. 


Cathe scan DOY | 
Ames | 
Tad c Co. 
\ GUE P ISHIN +t. Mich. 
’ E SPRA Detroit, | 
t THE atte Boulevard tion to 
| 324 Lafare rg subscrP copy | 
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2 F the famous 


Unda-Belt- 


TRADE MARK 


Style 683 (illustrated) 


corset that has been scientifically designed to support, 
control and reduce the excessive abdomen. 


Behold, the uplifting all-elastic belt which strengthens sag- 
ging muscles and supports and sustains superfluous flesh. 


The Unda-Belt is flexible, yet firm, perfectly controls the 
corseted part of the figure, and creates an erect carriage 
with fashionable flat back and slender hip Jines. 


Of finest quality and workmanship this is a controlling and 
reducing corset unsurpassed at $5.00. 


Two qualities, at all the best stores and specialty shops 


Bon Ton 


Back Lace $6.50 and $8.00 
Front Lace $6.00 and $8.50 


RovaL WORCESTER 


Style 683 at $5-00 
Front Lace at $5.50 


ROYAL WORCESTER 


Corset Company 


worR 


£. 


thevrertiyy” Paves thedel 


Three charis 
to be proud 
of, indeed, as 
you can see 


Each girl 
solved her nu- 
trition probd- 
lem finely 


Three High-School Girls Who Gained 


BOVE is a picture of three members 

of the Morey Junior High School at 

Denver, Colorado. These girls were ina 

nutrition class and followed all direc- 

tions given them for gaining in weight 

and for bringing themselves up to maxi- 
mum standards of health. 

Dorothy entered the class ten and 
one-half pounds underweight. She 
gained eleven and one-fourth pounds 
in twelve weeks and at the end of the 
year she had gained twenty and one- 
half pounds and had grown two and 
one-fourth inches in height. The 
average gain for a girl of her age is 
seven and one-half pounds in weight 
and one and one-fourth inches in 
height, so that at the end of the year 
she had not only come up to the best 
standard of weight but had grown in 
height at nearly twice the average rate. 

Maxine (in the center) was twenty- 
one pounds underweight. She gained 
thirteen and one-fourth pounds in 
nine weeks and at the end of the year 
had gained fifteen and one-half pounds. 
She had been underweight for three 


years before entering the school class. 

Helen, the girl at the right, was 
nineteen and_ three-fourths pounds 
underweight for her height. She gained 
eleven and one-fourth poun in 
thirteen weeks or four times the ave 
rate of gain. At the end of the year she 
had gained twenty and three-fourths 
pounds. She had been underweight for 
seven years before entering the class. 

These girls were ‘‘free to gain” but all 
showed signs of malnutrition, including 
fatigue posture, round shoulders, lines 
under the eyes, flabby muscles, etc. 
They also had many of the nervous 
signs of malnutrition. The improve- 
ment in their general condition is shown 
by the picture. Of course, their parents 
were delighted. The results also pleased 
the principal of the school, the physical 
education teacher, Miss Schenck, who 
conducted the class, and Miss Florence 
Taylor who supervised the nutrition 
work in the school. ; 

It is pleasing that interest in nutrition 
work is extending into the high schools 
and colleges. 


Dr. Emerson's Nutrition Helps 


OCTOR EMERSON has now published 

in book form the ideas C’‘oMPANION 
readers have found so helpful in his articles: 
“Nutrition and Growth in Children’’ is 
published by D. Appleton & Co., at $2.50. 


Other material that will be found helpful: 


1. Reprints of previous articles: ‘‘Is Your 
Child Underweight?” ‘‘The Climb to the 
Normal Weight Line,’’ ‘“‘ Your Child’s Food 
Habits,” ‘‘The Habit of Health,’”’ ‘* Does 
Your Child Get Tired?’’ ‘‘The Value of 
Happiness,” “‘ But My Child Won't Eat.” 
“Common Sense vs. Magic,” ‘The Over- 
weight Child,” “Every Child Over the 
Top,” “Summer is Growing Time,” “Camp- 
ing Out. at Home.” ‘‘ Malnutrition in 
Grown-Ups,” ‘How to Keep Fit at Forty,” 
‘4 Bottle of Medicine and a Sad Heart,” 
‘Letters Mothers Write Me,” “Going It 
Alone,” '' My New Boss—Myrelf,” “* Every 
Child Free to Gain,” “The Weight Chart 
Campaign,” ‘The Neglected Years from 
Two to Nix,” “ Are You a 1006, Mother?” 
“The Game of Health,” “The 100% 
Father.” ‘‘A Report From Our Readers,” 
“What It Means to be Well,” “Around the 
Clock,” ‘The Growing Child.”” These re- 
prints will be sent to you for 3 cents each, 
or 84 cents for the set. Bound copics of a 
comprehensive number of the reprints listed 
ubove may be secured at $1.00 per copy. 


2. Weight Record and Form for History 
and Physical Examination, 35 cents. 

3. Table of 100-Calorie Portions of Food, 
3 cents. . 

4. Special Leaflet on Worms, Constipa- 
tion, and Bed-Wetting, 3 cents. 

5. Pamphlets on ‘' Nutrition Clinics and 
Classes, Their Organisation and Conduct,’ 
15 cents. ; 

6. Practical Mental Tests for Growing 
Children, 15 cents. 

7. Clock of Health Poster. A Clock of 
Health diagram giving adequate directions 
for the child’s daily schedule, on a large, 
clearly printed poster. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 

8. “One Hundred Boys” Poster. A chart 
of “One Hundred Boys on the Scales,” show- 
ing the weights and heightsof different types 
of children, has been reproduced on a large, 
clearly printed poster, uniform in size wit 
“The Clock of Health” poster. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Each poster may be obtained by schools, 
clinics, etc., at a special rate of $15 a hun- 
dred, expressage collect. 

Institutions and communities may obtain 
special rates for quantities. 

Address Doctor Emerson’s Clinic for Deli- 
cate Children, Woman's Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A LOVE story that is both convinc- 
ing and original, that touches the 
depths of human relations and ends 


happily, this is “The Trunk,” by Jo 
sephine kam Bacon, in the Decem- 
ber ComPANION. 
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After Waving” 


“Yet my “LANOIL” Wave looks as pretty 
as the first day,’”’ writes Miss Mary Sherry, 
“Your wonderful Home 
Outfit has saved me hours of time and given 


St. Mary’s, Pa. 


me ‘oodles’ of comfort.” 


“This Photo Was Taken Five Months 


naturally curly,’ 
MacDonald, 
Paul, Minn. 


— 


W ater Improves Her LANOIL-Waves 


“My hair was very fine, dry, and Straight. 

he waving wasa success from the very be- 
ginning. In rainy or damp weather it curls 
around my face just as though it were 
writes Miss Marjorie 
1049 Goodrich Ave., St, 


(sa. 


(by the. Famous ‘ LANOIL” Process) 


Creates a Sensation Wherever It 
Hair ALL THE TI 


O OTHER recent invention has 

won such friendly attention 

from women all over the 

. world as has permanent 
waving. 

This year, in the United States 
alone, Nestle Permanent Waving 
tripled its popularity mainly through 
the discovery of the ““LANOIL”’ ro- 
cess. This simple method, as if by 
magic, removed every element of dan- 
ger from Saas waving. It re- 

uced the heat and the time required 
to almost nothing. It simplified the 
appiication to the point where even 
children, twelve years old, can follow 
the instructions successfully. Scores 
of thousands of women have sent for 
the Nestle ““LANOIL” Home Outfit 
On trial and found it— mostly—even 
better than represented. They have kept 
their Outfits, and waved their chil- 
tens and their friends’ hair, as well, 
or the work is interesting, and brings 
the cost of the best permanent hair 
Wave down to the price of two or 


Se ordinary Waves, made with hort 
rons, 


“My Curls Cost Me Exactly 
2c Per Day” 


Writes Miss Mary Arthur, of 

uisville, Ky., “‘and what is more, 
a save me hours of tedious trouble 
daily, My hair is positively grow- 
ing better since I used the Nestle 
¢ A OIL Permanent Waving Out- 
i. We believe this. Hundreds of 
sa have said the Same. Natur- 
es 80. Because, after all, che Nestle 
focess of Permanent Waving only 


makes a wrong right. It does some- 
thing to the hair far more natural 
than when such hair is put into 
crimpers, or pressed with heated irons. 
By the ‘‘LANOIL"’ Process, the hair 
is waved by expansion under slight 
steam pressure. That is why, forever 
after, humidicy, perspiration, rain, 
shampoos, fog, etc., make such hair 
more instead of less curly as they do 
hair waved with curlers or hot irons. 
This is as it should be. We should 
all have hair which responds to 
moisture by forming waves and curls. 
Such hair is usually called naturally 
curly and IS the hair of our race, 
although we seem to be losing it 

radually through over-washing the 
Read in babyhood. 


“Our Hair Has Shrunk” 


Said Mr. Nestle, famous inventor 
of permanent waving, at a recent 
lecture, “because this daily washing 
in eatly life removes all sustaining 
fat from the tiny hair shafts. The 
structure then shrinks, and thereafter 
refuses to take up humidity which 
always surrounds the body, and to 
which naturally curly hair owes its 
waviness. The ““LANOIL” process 
opens up this closed structure again, 
ke. shoe vour ‘““LANOIL” Wave, 
your hair, even under the microscope, 
looks as if it had never been straight. 
That is why it is called “‘permanent 
—it keeps curling and waving for- 
ever. Is it surprising that practically 
every progressive hairdresser has in- 
stalled a large professional ‘Nestle 
apparatus with which to give per- 


Goes * Entire Families Enjoy Naturally Wavy 
ME, Through a Single Application 


manent waves by the ‘‘LANOIL"” 
Process, and that our Home Outfits 
O out On every postal route in the 
nited States, to bring relief, new 
pleasure and a better hair appearance 
to women and children, everywhere? 


“Just What I Wanted for 
Christmas” 


Can you imagine a more welcome 
gift than natural waves and curls to 
stay with you ALL THE TIME? 
That is what a single a pPUeeHOn of 
the Home Outfit will give you. 
Last Christmas, and the year before, 
this gift made many women and 
children happier than they had ever 
been in their lives—husbands sur- 
prised their wives, mothers their 
children, and friends delighted one 
another with the little French Gre 
box that did such a wonderful thing 
for their hair. 


30 Days’ Free Trial in Your Home 


Send a letter, postal, or the cou- 
pon below today, enclosing your 
check, money order or bank draft for 
$15 as a deposit, or pay the postman 
when it arrives. Apart from the 
regular supply of materials, we send 
you a package for absolutely free 
trial. You may use this, an then 
test the curls and waves you get, in 
every way you can possibly imagine. 
From this point on there is vo argu- 
ment. If the Outfit does not suit you 
in every way, you simply return it 
within 30 days, and every cent of the 
$15 cost will be refunded to you im- 
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Waving Benefited Her Child’s Hair 


“Laura May is five and one-half years 
old,’”’ writes Mrs. Chas. M. Hale, Americus, 


“Your Outfit has been a constant 
” 


source of delight in my home. 


The Nestle Home Outfit for Permanent Waving 


The Nestle 
LANOIL Home 
Outfit in Use 
A whole head 
can be waved 
comfortably in 
just a few hours. 
The work is in- 
teresting, simple, 
and safe. The 
results are per- 
manent and 
lovely. 


mediately without question or delay. 


This is not a special offer. We have 


sent out the Home Outfit in this way 
since September, 1922. It is successful 


wherever it goes. 
better thing for your hair than to give 
it a Nestle j 


You cannot do a 


‘““LANOIL"’ Wave. 


oin 


the hundreds of thousands of women 
who give thanks to this wonderful in- 
vention which brought them perma- 
nent relief from their straight hair af- 
fliction. Write for your Outfit today. 


If you want further particulars, before 
ordering the Home Outfit on free trial, 
send immediately for our free illuss 
trated booklet and testimonials. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co. , LTD., Dept. w 


Established 1905 


12 and 14 Kast 49th Street, New York City 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. W 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York. N. Y. 


~a 
| 
Please send me the Nestle *“LANOIL”’ Home Outfit for | 
Permanent Waving. | understand that if, after using 
the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not satis- 
fied, I may return the Outfit -_ time within 30 days, 
and receive back every cent of its cost of $16. | 


O I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
bank draft as a deposit. 

O I enclose no money. Please send C. O. D. 

OR, check HERE if only free booklet of 


(From foreign countries, send $16 check, money 
order or cash equivalent in U. S. currency. Cana- 
ond Harper, 416 Bloor 


dians may order from Ra 
free.) 


Street W., Toronto, Can a, $20 duty 
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One Box Free 


Be Careful 


Mail the Coupon a 


Today 


Lest the breath offend 


Bad breath is one of the gravest social of- 
fenses, one of the most common. The offender is 
usually unaware, but it kills all charm. 

Cigars or cigarets may cause it. 

Or decaying food between the teeth. 

Or affected teeth or gums. 


Or a stomach disorder. 


( Or certain foods or 
drinks. 


A mere perfume simply covers up bad odors, 


and everybody knows it. It suggests conceal- 
ment. 


May Breath combats those bad odors, whether 
from the mouth or stomach. It is an antiseptic 
mouth wash in tablet form, so it purifies as well as 


deodorizes. In the stomach it also acts as an aid 
to digestion. 


Do not merely hide one odor with another. 


May Breath brings the scent of purity, the odor 
of spring. 


Dainty people everywhere now carry May 
Breath with them—in their pockets or their bags. 
Before any close contact they eat a tablet and feel 
safe. 

They know that their breath is inviting. It will 
add to their charms, not destroy them. 

You will do this when you know. Let us send 
a box to show you how much May Breath means. 
Cut out the coupon and mail it. This is some- 
thing you need and want. 


May Breathiscandy tablets, designed 
to deodorize both the mouth and 
stomach. Not amere perfume, butan 
antisepticpurifier. Carryitwithyou. 


Your charm 
Is destroyed if the 
breath offends. A May 


Breath avoids that 
risk. 


In your home 
Be as careful as you are 
with friends. Insure sweet 
breath. 


y ry i 
Spring odors 
One May Breath tabler 


brings that added 
charm. 


May Breath is not yet available for Canadian Distribution. 


10c BOX FREE ° 


nse 


For a box to try, insert your name and address. 
Mail to 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-113, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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These four Better Babies on their much-loved ‘Daddy Horse” live in New 
Jersey. Aida is four yearsandeleven months; Bob Eddie, four; Rose Virginia, 
two years and seven months; and Isabella, riding forward, is ten months old 


Better Babies 


From East to West they continue to prosper 


are I should like to say a great big My baby is fine, and as soon as I get a 


snapshot perhaps you'd like it, for I’m 
sure Egyptian babies are rare. 
Mrs. H. B. L., Catro, Egypt. 


High-Scoring Beulah 


T WAS when I lived in Mississippi, very 
far from home, and very uncertain how 


“Thank you.”’ I have been receiving 

your letters for almost eighteen months 
and I can't begin to tell you of the comfort 
they’ve been to me. Your prenatal letters 
kept me from worrying about new symp- 
toms which I know would have troubled 
me greatly without them. You tell us just 
what to expect in such a nice way that there 
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is really nothing left to worry about. 
Donna Marian is a fine healthy girl and 
is both the wonder and envy of all the 
neighbors because of her good nature. 
When they ask me how I did it I shout 
triumphantly, ‘‘She’s a Better Baby. She 
lives, eats, and sleeps on a schedule.”’ You 
just ought to see some of the babies round 
about her; they are fed whenever they cry, 
poor dears! Mrs. A. W., Wisconsin. 


An Egyptian Baby 


DON’T imagine you have many mothers 

in your Bureau who have babies born in 
Egypt. Your letters have surely helped 
me in many ways, and I wish to tell you 
what a fine piece of work you are doing in 
getting them out. I have never been 
around tiny children, myself being an only 
child, and I can tell you that I have relied 


to proceed with the serious business of 
being a parent that I received my first help 
from the Better Babies Bureau, and now 
my Better girl is quite a grown-up, who 
helps amasingly in the care of Little 
Brother! ‘‘Thank you” sounds so small 
and futile when I think of what those 
letters have meant to me in preparing 
for each baby and in the care of them 
both. 

I must add—not in a proud spirit—that 
when the children were visiting their 
grandmother in the East last summer I 
took Beulah to a county health clinic, to be 
scored. Of 1,240 children examined, the 
physicians said she was the most perfect. 
They could find no physical defect, her 
intelligence test rated 544 years (at 34 
months) and her “social traits” (courtesy, 
truthfulness, dependability, codperation, 
generosity, etc.) scored 97.8. 


upon your guidance very closely. Mrs. B. E. R., California. 


—_— What the Better Babies Bureau Is —— 
And how you may secure its help 


THe Expectant Morners’ Circte: Any woman eligible, whether she is a subscriber to 
the COMPANION or not, may become a member, receiving each month a letter of advice 
on the care of herself and the preparation for her baby. Several practical little pamphlet 
circulars showing designs for maternity dresses and a common-sense layette are some of 
the helps sent with the letters. No matter at what period you enter, everything from the 
first month will be sent. No mention of the Better Babies Bureau is made on the enve- 


lopes in which the material is mailed. Enclose a self-addressed envelope with Fifty Cents 
in stamps for postage, and state what month you expect your baby. 


Tue MortHers’ Cius: Every mother of young children is eligible and need not be & 
subscriber to the COMPANION to join. Pamphlets, together with monthly letters of in- 
struction on the care and feeding of babies under one year of age (covering such subjects 48 
colic, constipation, weaning, teething, etc.), will be sent to any mother who sends Fifty 
(ents in stamps and states the age of her baby. There are also leaflets giving diet lists, abd 
other helps for babies from one year of age to three years. This literature is all included 
in the Mothers’ Club's monthly service, but if the letters are not desired the additional 


literature will be sent for Ten Cents. A self-addressed stamped envelope will bring a 
prompt reply to every inquiry. 


Tue Councit-Room: Anybody interested in promoting the Better Babies movement 
through contests, health exhibits, club work, etc., may write us for suggestions and litera- 
ture. Libraries, Milk Stations, Child-Welfare Leagues, Colleges, or Schools may secure 
our set of seven Better Babies Health Posters, 22 by 26 inches in size, also literature for 
distribution. Address all inquiries to Berrer Basres Bureau, or to Mrs. Caroline 
French Benton, Counselor, Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Do your children measure up to the standards shown in the chart? 
Perhaps this page will help to put them there ... or to keep them there. 


Are you doing the thing's 
which will help your children hold their own in life? 


OUR own life has shown you how largely 
the habits and daily lessons of childhood 
affect the welfare of later years. 


Your children are plastic, as you were. 
Your words, your actions, are moulding them 
to a degree which you perhaps do not realize. 


You want these children to be strong, ro- 
bust, healthy. You want them to grow big. 
Your own life has taught you the value of 
health and strength. Are you doing the 
things, now, which will insure for them their 
utmost development? 


The schools are doing their best, with 
limited means and influence. Your influence 
is so much stronger, more intimate, more 
continuous. You have complete control of 
the hours most important in building health 
and strength—mealtime, the play hours, the 
sleeping hours. The schools can only suggest 
the proper rules. You can enforce these rules 
—or by thoughtlessness and indulgence _de- 
Stroy the effects of this wise teaching. 


Schools Give this Warning! 


One of the rules which the schools most 
strongly advocate is to avoid the use of caf- 
fein. This is not based on theory, but on 
the many investigations which show caffein 
to be definitely harmful. One such investi- 
gation showed that children who were allowed 
caffein averaged 114 pounds to 4 pounds less 
In weight, and 1% inch to 1 inch less in height 
than those who took no caffein. The caffein 


drinking children ranked from 2.6 percent to . 


6 per cent lower in their school lessons 
than those who took no caficin. 
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Such investigations, bear in mind, show 
only the immediate and most apparent effects 
of caffein on children. They do not show its 
effects on the delicate nervous system of a 
child, or the accumulated result of these sub- 
normal conditions, in later life. 


You can very easily see that your children 
escape from the effects of caffein by giving 
them in its place a drink which they will in- 
stantly like. You can see that they get the 
milk which the schools so strongly recom- 
mend, even if your children are among the 
many who do not like the taste of milk. Give 
them Instant Postum, made with milk! 


Make this Test for their Sake! 


Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 
bran, sweetened a trifle and skillfully roasted. 
It contains only the elements of this body- 
building grain. Instant Postum is prepared 
just as easily with hot milk as with boiling 
water. It is remarkably convenient—made 
instantly in the cup. It has the full, deli- 
cious flavor of roasted wheat—a flavor which 
makes it the favorite drink in 2,000,000 homes 
—with the added nourishment of milk. Then, 
too, this satisfies the children’s desire to have 
the same drink as the grown-ups—and It 1s 
a warm drink such as you like to give them 
before they start for school. 


We want you to make Instant Postum the 
mealtime drink of your children for thirty 
days. Incidentally, doesn’t it strike you that 
the proven rule for the children, would be a 
good rule for the rest of the family, too? We 
will have Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous 
food demonstrator, send you her own di- 
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rections for preparing Instant Postum with 
milk as well as in other delicious ways. 
And we will give you, free, a full week’s 
supply of Postum to start you on this thirty- 
day test. ? 


Do your children measure up to the 
standards shown in the chart? To get them 
there—to keep them there—accept Carrie 
Blanchard’s offer now! . 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want 
to start you out on your test by giving you your first 
week’s supply, and my own directions for making it. 


“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in connec- 
tion with the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me 
which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that you get the first 
week’s supply and my personal directions right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, W- H.C. 11-24 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week's supply of 
Check 


Instant Postum..... 
which you 


Postum Cereal ...+ +O) prefer 


PO cco: a ca etl ea ae. 
Street 


Canapran Postum Cerrar Co., Limited 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 


Se i 


© 1924, P. C. Co. 


Convenience and Economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, madein the cup by adding boiling water, 
is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty 
minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 


The Adventures 


GRACE QUACKENBUSH 


Said Sue, “See yonder snake? 
Don’t fail 


To watch, dear Cuke, I’ll twist 


his tail,” 


—_— 
Nod 


It caused a flood, but while afloat 


Sue spied a watermelon boat—! 
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But oh, the trouble 


that arose 


From monkeying with 


THE GARDEN HOSE! 


So they were saved! Next time 


you'll know 


What happened to poor Tom-Mato! 
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AX children pass 
through the 
stage when they go 
to bed surrounded 
by a perfect menag- 
erie of toys. We 
know of one young 
man who clasps to 
his heart a large, 
hard, nubbly fire en- 
gine. The toys 
shown here fill this 
want to perfection, 
for they are really 

illows, with rub- 
Forte foundations 
and removable, 
washable, fast-color 
cases that button on 


PRICE of toys 
with directions 
for making pillows 
and cases, and floss 
for embroidering, is 
65 cents each. This 
includes rubberized 
foundation but not 
stuffing for pillow. 

rder by number, 
give name and ad- 
dress, and remit by 
check or money or- 
der. Stamps or cur- 
rency at send- 
hfs: nea 

mbroid ept., 
Woman’: Home 


mouthfu] 


Com ion, 381 
at the lower seam. Fourth Ave. Ni. “i 


Take-to-Bed Toys 


Made like pillows with removable covers that wash 


Duck 
2240-A 


Bunny 
2241-A 


"THE duck is of yellow crépe- 
like material, with tomato 
linen bill and paddlers, while the 
white-faced kitty-cat with satiny 
pink ears dozes peacefully in a 
ray Coat adorned with a bow of 
blue. The duck is stitched in 
white save for his black eyes, and 

€ pussy is outlined in black. 
Each measures about fifteen 
inches in length. 

Note that all the embroidery is 
done in washable floss in the sim- 
plest stitches ;and that the wash- 
able, rubberized foundation Ccov- 
ering for the pillow, but not the 
st g is supplied. Directions 
for making pillows are included. 


(pee tan bunny is appliquéd 
in white crépy material, and 
the lines are stitched in with 
brown floss. ‘From nose-tip to 
tail-tip’” he measures thirteen 
inches. 

A gorgeous beast is the gray 
elephant with his white tusk and 
black outlines, for he sports a 
blanket of yellow with a red bor- 
der, embellished with black blan- 
ket stitch and white fagoting. 
For an elephant he’s small—four- 
teen inches—but he fits nicely 
into a crib. 

The lamb is snowy white, as 
lambs should be, stitched in blue, 
and he wears a pink bow. 


Elephant 


he he Fhe b 


Lamb 
2244-A 


has a message 
allits own 


ane MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 
men, is one of warning to your 
gums. 
For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 


It’s too soft, this food. It doesn’t 
stimulate the blood-stream in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. Under 
our modern diet, gums are growing 
soft and congested, They become in- 
flamed, and bleed easily. And when 
“pink toothbrush ” appears, then let 
your teeth look out for trouble ahead. 


Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates 
e gums 

To keep gums hard and healthy, 
thousands of dentists now prescribe 
[pana Tooth Paste. Many direct a 
daily massage of the gums with Ipana 
after the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. For Ipana, because of 
the presence of ziratol, a valuable 
antiseptic and hemostatic, has a ton- 
ing and strengthening effect on weak- 
ened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be 
soft or to bleed, go to the drug store 
today and buy your first tube of Ipana. 
Before you have finished using it, you 
cannot fail to note the improvement, 
And you will be delighted with its 
fine, grit-free consistency, its delicious 
flavor and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


Aor. _? A trial tube, enough to last 
~~ A for ten days, will be sent 
QW gladly if you will for- 

ward coupon below. 


© 
42 Rector St. 
New York XS Q 
N.Y. NW 
Kindly send me a trial tube . 
of Ipana Toorn Paste without 
obligation on my part. 
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{ Four out of Five # - | 
are Victims 


Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
Make Forhan’s your aid 


4 
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Pyorrhea plays no favorites. Silk stocking crowds 
or cotton—they all look alike to Pyorrhea. Records 
prove that it has marked for its own four out of 


every five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger. 


Heed Nature’s warning—tender, bleeding gums 
—before it's too late. Better still, check Pyorrhea 
before it starts by going to your dentist regularly 


—and brushing your teeth twice a day with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a safe, efficient, refreshing 
dentifrice from the formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
If used in time and used consistently, it will help 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It safe- 
guards your health, preserves your teeth and keeps 
your mouth clean, fresh and wholesome. Used and 
recommended by leading dentists everywhere. 

This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the 

treatment of Pyorrhea. I is the one that many thou- 

sands have found beneficial for years. For your 

own sake, make sure that you get it. Ask for, 


and insist upon, Forhan’s For the Gums. At all 
druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


orhar 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea  ¢ ~ 


Formula of 


RJ-Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 
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“Yes, This is Walter” 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


there was some talk of recalling the Gov- 
ernor, the same speaker, presiding over the 
same assembly, introduced him as: ‘‘Walter 
M. Pierce, heavily laden with official bur- 
dens—may he soon be relieved!’" There was 
one fellow in that Township who voted 
against Walter; and the Governor is begin- 
ing to be suspicious of his enemy's identity. 

Governors as a class are not handsome 
men. And Walter is no exception. A man 
who doesn’t like Walter very well, told me 
that he went to a party once in Union 
County, where the Governor took first 
prize in a game to see who could make the 
worst face, 

“I don’t feel just right,’’ he told his 
hostess, ‘about accepting this prize.”’ 

“Why not?’ she replied. ‘‘You cer- 
tainly earned it.”’ 

‘Because,"’ said Walter, ‘I didn’t know 
I was playing.”’ 

Of course he isn’t half so bad as this 
story makes out. He’s just a nice, funny- 
looking man, with friendly, twinkly eyes, a 
profile like John Bunnvy’s, and a full face 
like the rising sun. If he has any hairs on 
that round pate of his, he hides them be- 
tween the wrinkles and the freckles. His 
bone glasses, round as his head, are never 
in front of his round blue eyes: they are 
either resting jauntily on his forehead, 
where the gray hairs ought to be, or crowd- 
ing his nostrils, precariously. And he gives 
you, underneath the glasses or over their 
tops, the roundest look that ever came out 
of the eyes of man or babe. A well-rounded 
benevolence—that’s the Governor’s most 
distinguishing characteristic. 

I saw him under conditions of great 
strain. In a modest little rented house on 
the outskirts of the town, Mrs. Pierce lay 
ill of a lingering sickness which was almost 
sure to be her last. The home over which 
she had so long presided was ominously 
hushed. The Governor tiptoed with me 
through the silent rooms. He showed me 
his library: a miscellaneous collection which 
had really been read, and a brave showing of 
standard authors. He introduced me to his 
youngest daughter, a regular girl—pretty, 
too—whose real name is Lorraine and whose 
pet name is ‘‘Tip;’’ and he showed me the 
pictures of the other children: Loyd, the 
only son, who runs the farm while Father 
runs the State; Clara, who teaches in a 
business college in New York; Helen, who 
is married to a professor at Columbia 
University; Lucille, who is also married, 
and lives nearby in Salem; and Edith, who 
is a junior at the University of Oregon. A 
fine friendly family which has lived much 
within itself—centering its affectionate ac- 
tivities about the outstanding personality 
of the much-loved mother whose life was 
then hanging in the balance. 


N THE day I arrived in Salem, Governor 
Pierce went from this home so filled with 
portent to an office atmosphere charged with 
tragedy. In fact, he met me with the solemn 
statement: ‘“‘A man’s life is in my hands.” 
I knew what he meant. On the train from 
Portland to Salem, I had been unable to 
escape the ominous headline which stared 
in great black letters from the front page of 
my newspaper: 


“But 44 Hours to Live” 


‘ 


And below it this “straight shooting” 
appeal to the man I was about to meet: 


To GovERNOR WatTeR M. PIEeRcE at 
SaLtEm—Dear Governor: A copy of this 
paper with this article marked in blue 
pencil is being mailed to you by special 
delivery to-day. By the time you get this 
issue, Russell Hecker, seated in a death cell 
only a few blocks away from your armchair 
at the Capitol, will be counting but 44 
hours for himself to live. He has been 
sentenced to die on the gallows at ten 
o’clock Wednesday morning for the murder 
of a bootlegger, Frank Bowker. Since 
Hecker’s conviction, new facts have been 
unearthed which hundreds of Oregonians 
believe should warrant him a new chance. 
These facts have been placed upon your 
desk for your perusal. 

Governor, a life rests upon your judg- 
ment. You need not free Hecker. But you 
can give him another chance by either de- 
laying the hanging or commuting him to 
life imprisonment. The people of Oregon are 
not thirsty for this man’s blood. When 
there is a matter of doubt and a man’s life 
is in the balance, then it is your duty to see 
that such a man gets every consideration in 
his fight to escape death. Don’t let Hecker 
die on the gallows until the State has proven 
absolutely that he is guilty of a brutal, 
premeditated murder. Hecker deserves an- 
other trial. Yours very truly, 

Tue PoRTLAND NEws AND HUNDREDS 
or OrEGON CITIZENS. 


Russell Hecker, the convicted murderer 
for whom this appeal was made, was a boy 
twenty-four years old. He had taken a 
fifty-year-old man in an automobile to a 
lonely spot on an obscure country road, shot 
him in the back of the head, carried the 
body a hundred miles, stuffed it into a sack, 
and thrown the sack into a creek. Enroute, 
while the corpse was still lying in the 
tonneau of the car, the murderer had 
stopped at a public garage to buy gas! 

Hecker had been sentenced by a jury of 
seven men and five women to be hanged. 
But to secure this decision, the prosecution 
had had to prove that the murder was pre- 
meditated. And since the trial certain new 
evidence had developed, which indicated 
that the shooting might have been the 
result of a sudden quarrel and not deliber- 
ately planned by the young murderer. Also, 
an impartial citizen, unknown to the family 
and counsel of the convicted man, had 
made a survey of the scene of the erime 
which tended to prove, when reduced to 
map form, that the murder could not have 
taken place on the spot and in the manner 
charged by the State. This map was on the 
Governor's desk when I entered the room; 
and leaning over it, studying every detail, 
was the boy’s own father—a decent, self- 
respecting, saddened man. 


k YOU think it is an easy job to be a 

Governor, you should have sat, as I did, 
with Walter Pierce through the grim hours 
of that long day. The Governor listened 
with sympathetic patience to the incoherent 
pleadings of the boy’s father and sweet- 
heart. He weighed, and often punctured, 
the arguments of distinguished counsel. 
He received memorials and resolutions from 
delegations of ministers and labor unions. 
And as the day wore on it became in- 
creasingly clear that the man who knew 
most about the case, the man who had 
looked most carefully into the evidence, the 
man who had himself groped over every 
inch of the scene of the crime, in short, the 
man best fitted to decide Russell Hecker’s 
fate, was the little round man whom the 
people of Oregon had elected to be their 
C,overnor. 

“Did Russell know how much gas there 
was in the tank when he started out that 
night?’ asked the Governor. 

“No,” said the boy’s counsel. 

“No,” said the boy’s father. 

“Yes, he did,” said the Governor, “be- 
cause he said so when he took the ear out of 
the garage."’ The little, round man had 
recalled evidence which father and counsel 
had forgotten. ‘‘And that is one of the big 
factors in his favor. He had enough gas to 
go on the errand on which he and Bowker 
started. He didn’t have enough to travel a 
hundred miles to hide a body, or to make 
his own escape.”’ 

Throughout the day, the Governor showed 
a grasp of the facts and equities in this 
puzzling case, which made me sure that 
Russell Hecker’s fate was wholly safe in his 
hands. 

Pierce believes in capital punishment. He 
steadfastly refused the ministerial pleas to 
postpone the execution of Hecker until a 
law could be passed repealing the capital 
punishment statutes. He would not agree 
to labor’s demands that the sentences of all 
convicted murderers should be suspended 
pending the passage of the proposed legis- 
lation. He refused to consider for a moment 
the various proposals that he should pardon 
Russell Hecker altogether. But at the end 
of the day, I felt that I knew what he was 
going to do. 

‘I cannot believe,”’ he said “that a young 
man twenty-four years old would premed- 
itate murder as carelessly and with as little 
forethought as the prosecution claims Rus- 
sell Hecker planned the killing of Frank 
Bowker. A 

‘During the evening of the day on which 
the tragedy occurred, Russell Hecker was 
frequently seen by his associates in a normal 
condition. He borrowed a gun from a 
friend, took it to the Imperial Hotel and 
left it with a bell boy. In a short time, he 
went back to the bell boy, asked for the 
revolver, and put it in his pocket: thus 
leaving a perfect trail, easily followed, of 
his handling of the fatal weapon that caused 
him the trouble. If he had deliberately 
planned the murder, he surely would not 
have been so careless in his movements.” 

Obviously, in the opinion of this just 
judge, for whom I had come to have the 
fullest respect, Russell Hecker had not 
premeditated murder. And I was not sur- 
prised to read in next morning’s paper the 
more cheerful headline: 


**Hecxer’s Lire SPARED” 


The State penitentiary, where the twenty- 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 90] 
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"1! . : ee — 
se It tells how to win this beautiful model electrical home, contains a Two SixTH Prizes—1 Boy 1 Girl 
-_ yeas a $300 ctolertip in Amerian or Canadian Co. 
: complete series of illustrated lessons on better home lighting and fully eB 
oe : . : : ‘REMEMBER: To enter the Home 
; explains the International Home Lighting Contest. Bilin Geiive ee 
- . a copy of this “Home Lighting Primer” 
3 Contest Among School Children and is designed to give to the public, from school or your local electrical people. 
- through the school children, a better knowl- 
: All school children 10 years of age or a: 
oh ? y E edge of the use of electric light. 
ed older, may enter the Home Lighting Contest. | ) 
zh Local Prizes will be awarded for the best Applied by the public, this knowledge will 


€ssays and the Winning children are contes- 
tants for the $15,000 model electrical home 
and college scholarshi ps. 


The Home Lighting Contest is a co- 


Operative educational] activity sponsored and 
Supported by the entire electrical industry, 


680 Fifth Avenue 


be of great benefit. Homes will be brightened 
and made more beautiful by properly 
shaded and correctly placed lights. Eyes 
that suffer from too bright or too little light 
will be relieved of strain, vision will im- 
prove and the result will be better health, 
better scholars and happier homes. 


Watch Your Home Paper for details of the Home Lighting Contest 


CThe 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


¢ e bd 


New York, N-Y. 
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How The Madam 
Quickly Reduces 
Waist and Hips 


¥ 


e X Girdle Charley Templeton—Undergraduate 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90] 


and firing people according to his idea of 
their merits—not their idea. This policy 
goes big in the hardware business, but it’s 
not so good in politics; especially if you 
wish to be reélected. 

They said—these former friends of 


“To my surprise the Eclectic Medical 
Board went ahead and issued certificates of 
practice for the men named on the bill. But 
I ordered the Health Commissioner not to 
authorize those certificates, and the fight 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION . 


{ 
Here is a light, flexible ¢ 
girdle that patterns itself 3 %- 


was on. The twenty persons concerned in 
the questionable bill had been practicing 
medicine in our State for two or three years 
under the sanction of the Eclectic Medical 
Board, and might have gone on indefinitely 
if they had not tried to gloss over the matter 
by means of legislation.” 

Subsequent developments would seem to 
justify the Governor’s course. These twenty 


Templeton’s—that he raised a State flag 
over the radiator of his official automobile, 
which rivaled in size and elegance the 
stately bunting which floated above the 
State House; and that he plastered the 
doors of the gubernatorial limousine with a 
Connecticut coat of arms so huge that you 
could hardly see the knob. And they also 
said that he caused a brass plate, marked 


snugly against the figure, 

neither binding nor com- 

pressing, but holding it 

| firm and erect. Makes you look more 
slender the moment you put it on! 

And you walk, breathe, sit, climb 


Stairs, bend—neve 
conscious of this 
but know 


of your muscles an 
kneading the fat a 


because it keeps th 


elfective. 


New Discovery of 


“UNCONSCIOUS MASSAGE” 


The Madame X Girdle is worn 
Over a vest so that no rubber 
touches the skin. But through your 
undergarment the live rubber holds 


the flesh firm with a sort of 
Suction, massaging against, 
it with every move you 
make. This constant 
‘‘unconscious massage’’ 
quickly reduces waist, hips 
and thighs—sometimes two 
inches or so the very first 
week. Only live rubber can 
achieve these wonderful re- 
ductions. Does away for- 
ever with hot, tiring exer- 
cises, dieting, drugs. 


Special Features of the 
MADAME X REDUCING 


GIRDLE 


—made of same kind of live rubber 


prescribed by famous 


coaches and health authorities for 


reducing purposes. 


—flexible and comfortable, yet gives 
wonderful support to back and 


sides. 


—conceals big hips, waist and ab- 


domen at once. 


—comes down well over thighs and reduces them as 


well as hips. 


—finished with hand-turned hem that prevents splitting 


or tearing. 


—special open front insures comfort while sitting; fitted 
with garters that are properly adjusted. 


The Madame X Girdle is worn as a corset and has a es 
back lacing that makes it easy to ad- 
just as you become daily more slender. 
It cannot slip up or down, and is so 
comfortable that women who do not 


r for a moment 
astonishing girdle, 
wing that it is at work 
every minute, meeting every move 
d tissues, gently 
way! Healthful, 


e pores open and 
breathing; comfortable, marvelously 


Pat. May 13, 1924 


New method of reinforcing. and 
Special hand-turned hem absolutely 
prevents learing or splitting. 


What They Say! 


**The Madame X Girdle is too wonderful 

for words. gt one. time —— 51 Py od 
. now I am 39. 

using the girdle and ed now i. ‘i 


Mrs, Vica Sheidler, 146 West Simonton 
Street, Bie? Ind. 


When started to wear Madame X 
Reducing borat in March | weighed 192 
pounds. Iam now down to 171 the 
corset all credit as I gave up nothing tI 
really wanted to eat."’ 


Edith C. M ing, 246 Thomas St a 
|p epg leg — 


**Have been weari os gadis teady for 
3 weeks. Have taken & meh ar 


“Governor,”’ to be placed on the Templeton 
pew in the Waterbury church, of which he 
had long been an Atlas-like pillar. The 
issue of whether the Governor or the rector 
ordered the plate threatened to wreck both 
Church and State. 

In sober retrospect there seems to be 
some doubt as to whether the Governor 
himself committed any of these hideous 
crimes; or whether, if he did commit them, 
they were so very, very hideous. Even 
those who were most active in accusation 
are inclined to think the attacks petty and 
unwise. And a good many people in Con- 
necticut have come to the conclusion that if 
the opposition press couldn’t find anything 
more dreadful about Charley than the 
name plate on his pew, perhaps there wasn’t 
anything very dreadful to find. It was 
something, anyhow, that the Governor had 
a pew! 

Templeton does ride about the State in an 
automobile whose license plate proclaims 
his title in letters that all may read. His 
own explanation of this apparently un- 
American custom is simple. He found that 
he would be quite unable to keep the 
schedule he had laid out for himself if he 
were to be held up like an ordinary citizen 
by the traffic policemen who rule the Con- 
necticut roads. So he went to the License 
Bureau to ask the courtesy which in most 
States is automatically granted to the 
Governor: License Number 1. Upon in- 
quiry he found that this number had long 
been a cherished possession of one of Con- 
necticut’s distinguished jurists, and rather 
than ask the judge to give up his number 
he accepted the suggestion of a special plate. 

One thing is sure; it’s a great scheme. I 
rode in the Governor’s car from Waterbury 
to New York through an avenue of bowing 
policemen, at whose word the most con- 
gested motor traffic in the world rolled back 
like the waters of the Red Sea. 


THE Governor’s fight to throw the fake 
doctors out of Connecticut—a fight which 
spread to other States and resulted in a 
much needed housecleaning—is his most 
notable official achievement. Of course he 
doesn't know anything about medicine— 
but he does know something about com- 
mon sense. And when he found, tucked 
away in a bunch of routine bills, ‘An Act 
Validating Certain Licenses to Practice 
Medicine and Surgery,” which named 
twenty individuals who would benefit by the 
legislation, Charley put on his glasses. 

‘That bill,” he said, “had been passed by 
thirty-five men in the Connecticut Senate 
and two hundred sixty-eight in the House 
without a dissenting vote. Only one doctor 
in the State wrote me in opposition. When 
I asked for particulars, fingers were laid on 
many lips, and I was assured that the bill 
was ‘all right.’ If I signed the measure, it 
would clear up a delicate situation and save 
trouble for a number of people, myself 
included. 

‘‘Now, I never have been averse to 
trouble if it seemed necessary, so I began an 


men were practicing under licenses granted 
without authority. They had not at- 
tended the recognized medical schools, 
They had not passed the required examina- 
tions. And in the investigations which 
followed the Governor’s veto message more 
than half of them, according to State 
House figures, have been suspended or dis- 
qualified. 


ASIDE from the battle with the quacks and 
the various unsuccessful attempts to 
measure the size of the Governor’s head, the 
Templeton administration has attracted 
very little attention, even in Connecticut. 
Templeton is not a front-page Governor. 
He is not a brilliant Governor. But I 
wouldn’t care very much if he were a dis- 
tinctly poor one: the big thing about 
Templeton is not what he has done for the 
Governor’s office, but what the Governor's 
office has done for him. 

Since he was seven years old, business has 
owned Charley Templeton. In his youth, it 
handicapped the athletic prowess with 
which he was so unusually endowed. It 
stood between him and the college career 
for which he had worked so hard. It di- 
verted him from the ministry on which he 
had set his heart. For nearly half a century 
business rubbed Charley Templeton’s nose 
on the grindstones of his own hardware 
store. And now, for the first time, he is 
breathing freely of rarefied air. 

The little man in the back room at 
“'Templeton’s’’ has learned something in 
the past two years which the average Ameni- 
can business man never learns: that he 
can run his business and do something else 
in life. And now, as he nears the end of his 
term as Governor, he has given a great deal 
of thought to that ‘‘something else.” 

‘*What,’”’ he has asked himself, ‘shall I 
do with the hours I now devote to running 
the State of Connecticut?” ete 

And what do you suppose he ¢s going to 
do with them? 

He’s going to Yale! 

“IT don’t expect to enter as a regular 
freshman,’’ he told me, “‘or to take a full 
university course. But I can get to New 
Haven in the middle of the day almost as 
easily as I can get to Hartford; and there 
isn’t any reason why I shouldn't take two or 
three courses a year in the subjects that 
most interest me: psychology, sociology, 
and political history.” 

I looked at the squat little man before 
me through new eves. He was not 4 
heroic figure. At New Haven, the boys 
would probably call him “Shorty.” | But 
suddenly he had achieved a new dignity, 4 
new importance. I’m not sure that a man 
like Templeton ought to go to Yale, are 
you? 

Perhaps—who can tell?—he ought to 
teach there. 


GAY and whimsical tale that Shake- 
speare himself would have enjoyed 


our : i i iller’s ‘Juliet and Mer- 
wrecks, Have taker es from my inquiry. Some of the leading medical men sine Pecans ulaseated by T. M. 
need to reduce wear it for its comfort | ""afiss) Belle Folaom, Graduate Nurse, Bt CORHECORRE Gam: <0) Tay be. GOR’ Ped ite Aditi 46 the HniOrel 
lay has the Madame X 517 Main Street, Watsonville, Cal. sponsored the bill. Political influence was , li Il appear 
at , So eae “9 that f 1" Jam more than pleased with my girdle. evident. I determined to find out the real story of Romeo and Juliet will appe 
| Re ucing irdle ecome na one o ve reduce nD e. waistline ree 


The 
Madame X 
Brassiere 


does ise = 

r figure jus 
aunt the Ma- 
dame X Girdle 
does for waist, 
hips and thighs. 


the biggest stores in New York has 
been obliged to open a special Madame 
X Department. 

Send for FREE 24-page booklet, 
“The New Healthful Way to Reduce,” 
which explains in detail the new dis- ? 
covery that does away with old-fash- pedsced ay wales 202 ieee eee 
ioned methods of reducing. 
Dept. G-12311, 


MADAME X COMPANY, Inc. 


410 Fourth Avenue New York City 


inches, and certainly do fee] much better 
in every way "’ 


Mrs, Estelle Galuska, 1314 Broadway, 
Albany, N.Y. 


“*I received my girdle on the 5th of May 
and am very well pleased with it. In the 
first two weeks | lost four inches around 


the waist and thighs. 
pounds in that time."’ 
Mrs. D. R. Borden, Wolcott, N. Y. 


also lost seven 


**l have been wearing the Madame X Re- 
ducing Girdle about two months. I have 


inches. My hips are 36‘. inches now, and 
thighs are 35 inches. I] wear the girdle asa 
corset all day and wouldn't be without it."’ 
Mrs. E. G. Dahueka, 3140 California 
Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


Address 


Where Corsets Are Sold 


On Sale at All Leading Stores 


situation, and vetoed the bill. 


in the December CoMPANION. 


The Art of Keeping Well 


1. ‘‘ The Daily Dozen,”’ by Walter Camp. 
Price 10 cents per copy. 

2. ‘‘Selling Health to Your Town,” by 
William C. Miller, M. D. Free on receipt 
of 2-cent stamp for postage. 

3. ‘Little Rules for Little People.’’ Free 
on receipt of 2-cent stamp for postage. 

4. Books that will help you. Sent on re- 
ceipt of self-addressed stamped envelope. 

5. ““What Everyone Ought to Know 
About Germs,”’ by William C. Miller, M. D. 
Sent on receipt of self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

6. Health Examination Books and Health 
Handbook. Sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


Housework Coo peration 


For Companion readers interested in 
coéperation experiments we have pre 
pared the helps listed below. The reprint 
from the March issue embodies the exper- 
ences of other readers in codperative 
enterprises. The three booklets, prepare 
by Ethel Puffer Howes and Myra Reed 
Richardson, are the result of study an 
personal investigation. bi i99 eee 
1. “Our Coéperative Home Service”: ie 

ners in the $500 Prize Contest. Reprinte 

from the March Companton. 4 cents. 
2. How to Start a Coéperative Kitchen, 10¢ 
3. How to Start a Codperative Laundry, 10¢ 
4. How to Start a Coéperative Nursery, 10¢ 


Madame X Reducing Girdle 


Makes You Look Thin While Getting Thin 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: I‘NEWMAN & SONS INc: CHICAGO 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD- QUEBEC: 


Address Home Administration Bureau, 


Address: Keeping Well Editor, Woman’s Woman's Home Companion, New York 


Home Companion, New York City. City. 
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Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent ‘substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package — 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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f Zonite Products Co., Woman's Div, 


Women especially may 


well be thankful for it 


BVYERY enlightened woman 
is aware that the use of 
powerful poisons in feminine 
hygiene is fraught with many 
dangers. Prominent physicians 
everywhere are discouraging the 
employment of bichloride of 
mercury as well as compounds 
of phenol or cresol. 


These and other powerful chem- 
icals are actually a menace to 
house and home. Their regular 
use for feminine hygiene can’t 
help being injurious to delicate 
membranes and tissues. The 
pity of it is that science has 
been in the past unable to offer 
other means of securing real 
protection against germ life. 


But now, women may well be 
thankful that this old order of 
things has passed. No longer 
is the “skull and crossbones” 
danger necessary in the home. 
Zonite, the extraordinary non- 
poisonous germicide, at last 


opens the way to a new and 
safe era of feminine hygiene. 


This remarkable antiseptic, 
though more powerful than 
pure carbolic acid, is absolutely 
non-porsonous. It does not burn 
the tissues nor toughen them. 
It has no hardening effect— 
leaves no scars. Zonite has been 
Investigated and endorsed by 
prominent authorities. It is used 
by hundreds of hospitals, and 
by specialists. Its results are 
most satisfactory. It gives real 
protection against germs and, 
in addition, its action upon 
sensitive tissues is mildly stimu- 
lating and healthful. 


As a woman, you will be inter- 
ested in reading the booklet of- 
fered below—written expressly 
for women. Thousands have 
sent for it and have been grate- 
ful for the helpful information 
which it contains. Simply fill 
out the coupon and address it. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
165 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 


Zonite, despite its great germicidal power, is 
absolutely non-poisonous. This form of antiseptic 
can be used freely in the mouth, nose and throat 
fo kill the germs that cause sore throat, colds and 
other respiratory diseases, 


242 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send me free copy of the 
Zonite Feminine Hygiene booklet. 
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In bottles 
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motion-picture director of standing against 
the ‘‘ graduate”’ who presents it in applying 
for a position. Experienced direct6rs want 
to train screen actors in their studios and 
develop their stars. 

First cousin to the ‘‘school for screen 
acting’’ in this game of taking easy money 
from film fans is ‘‘the test.’’ In any well- 
organized studio, the promising applicant 
for work is given a test of her ability to 
register emotions, to carry herself well, to 
sit, stand, walk, perhaps run under the eye 
of that relentless recorder, the camera. 
Before entrusting her with even a small 
réle, the director must know how she 
screens, whether she has ‘screen charm.” 
A very beautiful woman may not photo- 

aph well. Her coloring may be too high, 

er features may be too pronounced, or she 
may have full cheeks which cast hard 
shadows around the mouth. 

Knowing all this, some of the ‘‘schools of 
acting’”’ and photographers who have a 
little knowledge of studio work, plus the 
trick of clever advertising, offer to make 
screen tests of amateurs, and would-be 
screen stars, at prices varying from ten to 
one hundred dollars for a fifty-foot film. 


ONEY spent in this way is absolutely 

wasted. Each producing firm makes its 
own tests under its own system of lighting 
and make-up. Tests made in other studios 
tell its directors nothing about the camcra 
qualities of the applicant. Moreover, the 
applicant who presents such a test strip 
stamps herself as a credulous little fool. 

Another method of flimflamming film 
fans which appeals to local pride is the 
proposition from a group of motion-picture 
““producers’’ to establish a studio ina 
prosperous community whose citizens have 
money to invest in any business which will 
increase the population and the value of 
real estate. 

To such a place, usually a city of mod- 
erate size, comes a “promoter” with el- 
luring prospectus and blueprints, to talk 
before the Chamber of Commerce, the va- 
rious business organizations, and the 
women’s clubs. He usually emphasizes the 
beauty of the surrounding country and of 
local residences as backgrounds for pic- 
ture plays. The delighted business men of 
the town subscribe for his stock, a studio 
is built, or at any rate started, and a school 
for training is immediately put into opera- 
tion with the young people of the neighbor- 
hood as students. Some imes the cost of 
tuition is paid in stock subscriptions, and 
the sons and daughters of the largest stock- 
holders are given the best parts in the ““try- 
outs. ”’ 

As time goes on and the studio is not 
finished and no actual pictures are made, 
the stockholders clamor for action. Again 
the promoter waxes eloquent and appeals 
to them in behalf of the local boys and girls, 
who are being trained to supplant the 
Swansons and Valentinos of Hollywood. 
Once more local pride helps the ‘‘promoter,”’ 
and he gets from three to six months ad- 
ditional time in which to sell stock and to 
pay himself a handsome salary. When he 
disappears, the stockholders have whatever 
may be left in the studio that is not re- 
claimed by the supply men who furnished 
the equipment on part credit. 

And now we come to the straight stock- 
selling scheme: 

Perhaps the most effective bait to-day is 
the educational film. It catches investors 
who would not dream of putting their 
savings into picture dramas. But they have 
read about the crying need of educational 
films for churches, clubs, and schools, the 
enormous possibilities of visual education. 

The educational picture is any motion 
Picture supposed to convey instruction. 
Sometimes it does instruct and sometimes 
it doesn't, but “educational’’ is the shop 
term for any picture not having a distinct 
entertainment value. It may be foreign or 
native scenery, perhaps a study of bird or 
insect life, or a demonstration of the theory 
of relativity. 

Certain well-established firms that pro- 
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Flimflamming the Film Fans 
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duce so-called educational films are paying 
dividends. They have learned how to com- 
bine worth-while information with enter- 
tainment in each individual film; or they 
offer a well-balanced program which in- 
cludes educational, historical, travel, and 
comedy films. A company which bears the 
name of a famous university and counts 
faculty members among its research workers 
is now producing a type of educational 
film which sells. But all such companies 
are the exceptions which prove the rule, 
and their stock is not peddled in small 
cities and towns nor advertised in country 
newspapers. 

Investors are especially warned against 
buying stock in any newly formed motion- 
picture producing company. The backers 
of the company may be porecey honest 
and have the most admirable plans for their 
work, but conditions in the industry are not 
favorable to the success of new companies. 

You should understand the reason for 
this statement. 

Managers of theatres deal with producers 
who give them assurance that they can get 
all the pictures they need, just as you deal 
with one milkman instead of sitting out on 
the front steps every morning waiting for a 
milk cart to come along. The manager 
knows that if he deals with esfablished con- 
cerns they can keep him supplied. He 
books or engages in advance a sufficient 
number of pictures for his needs for a cer- 
tain number of weeks. 1a 

If he thinks that he can hire an additional 
picture and make enough money on it to 
pay the rental price and also pay the rental 
on the picture he has already booked, he 
may add this special offering to his program. 

Practically the only companies now sell- 
ing stock to the public are making these 
single pictures. They can make them, but 
they cannot sell them. 

When you are tempted to invest money 
in any of the projects outlined in this arti- 
cle, hold fast to your savings until you have 
considered the following facts: 

If the motion-picture producers who 
send out alluring advertising matter that 
bristles with figures running into millions 
were really making such profits, they would 
not share their profits with you, a small 
investor, nor would they need to sell stock 
in order to carry on. 

If you do invest in any sort of photoplay 
stock, issued by small concerns, probably 
two thirds of your money will go into fat 
salaries paid to officers of the company 
and not into the bigger and better pictures 
of which you dream. 


IF € man or woman knew enough about 
scenario writing to teach you how to do this 
work, he would be employed by some first- 
class producer in the scenario department 
of his studio at a big salary. 

If a man knew enough about motion- 
picture acting to teach you how to register 
emotions on the screen, he would be a 
highly paid director for a legitimate pro- 
ducing company. shea 

A competent motion-picture specialist. 1s 
never out of work. Why pay your money 
to an incompetent person? 

And finally, before you, an amateur in 
writing or acting, spend your savings on a 
ticket to Los Angeles, heed the warning 
issued jointly by the Hollywood Chamber 
of Commerce and the Studio Club, main- 
tained in that city by the Y. W. C. A 
“Only one girl out of fifty who goes to 
Hollywood to work in the picture studios 1s 
successful. The rest may go without f 
or a place to sleep and eventually take any 
sort of work they can get. One of the 
pathetic sights of Hollywood is a crowd of 
possibly twelve hundred men and women 
packed outside a studio where only fifty 
extras may be needed for the photoplay 
in production.” oA) 

The unemployment situation has become 
so serious that these two organizations aay 
sent warning placards to hundreds of smal 
cities and towns, urging the inexperience 
not to go to Los Angeles in hopes of securing 
positions in the different studios, 


First Lessons in Weaving 


HE charm of hand-loomed fabrics is 
more pervading than ever this fall. 
In scarves, hat bands, bags, small run- 
ners, wall hangings, pillow covers, per- 
fectly delightful effects can be achieved 
in color and design. The beauty of this 
craft is that from the moment you start 
ou are creating something worth while. 
Nothing makes a more unique and ap- 
preciated gift, either, than a bit of hand- 
woven stuff of your own weaving. 
If you are thinking of taking up this 
fascinating pursuit, you will find the 


ComPANION weaving booklet invaluable. 
With the simplest homemade — 
that would introduce the principles 0 
weaving without complicated technique, 
a series of lessons has been arranged in 
which something useful and pretty 1 
woven in each. 

When you finish these lessons, you are 
ready to understand the mechanism of a 
modern hand loom, and to determine 
whether your interest is such as to Just! 
the investment in one. The price of the 
booklet is $1. 
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The rug illustrated above is pattern No. 237, color 43. 


Before you buy a Ru g—see a LARCHMONT Walton 


ie BEAUTY of coloring and design, 
and in the richness of their Oriental 
effects, Holmes LarcHmMont Wiltons 
rank with the finest and most expensive 
Wilton rugs made—but they cost only 
about two-thirds as much. You cannot 
know what a superb rug you can get at 
4 moderate price until you have seen 
the Larcumonrt. 


It is a genuine wool Wilton, too, 
not to be confused with the imitation 


Wiltons which have been appearing on 
the market. Only a real Wilton rug 
will give real Wilton service. 


In addition to the LARCHMONT, 
Holmes makes the WELLINGTON, a wor- 
sted Wilton of the highest grade and 
most exquisite patterns, whichretails for 
less than most other rugs of its class. 
Also the Dr Luxe, a plain centre Wilton 
for those who want a rug that will har- 


monize with any decorative scheme. 
Write to Dept. W for beautifully illustrated booklet. 


‘““Holmes Rugs for Artistic Homes’’ 


ARCHIBALD HOLMES & SON «¢£ Established 1857 4A PHILADELPHIA 


HOLMES 


Look for this label. 
It guarantees ualtty, 
If your dealer does not 
carry LARCHMONT, 
send us his name. 


HOLMES 


Larchmont 
WILTON RUGS 
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manufacturn 
Archibald Holmes & Son Philadelphia 
Register Pattern — 
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Wilton 
Rugs 


Nashua Blankets 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


more warmth per dollar ! 


This charming colonial bedroom is in New 
York’s newest fine hotel—-THE ROOSEVELT 
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A New Decorating Idea For Your Home 


Perhaps your room, like this one, is decorated Nictiva blankets contain more warmth per dollar 
in rose. Then see the harmonizing Nashua Bed _ than any othet kind sold. That’s why econom- 
Blanket, Comfortable and Art-Throw Blanket ical housewives prefer them. Buy them separ- 
in rose tones. For other color schemes there are _ately or in sets of three at your favorite store, in 


other Nashua Three-Blanket Sets to match. colors that harmonize with your room. 
Storyland Jingle Book FREE 
Write for FREE Jingle Book that has a picture in You can please the heart of a little housewife 
+ color of every figure on the Nashua Crib Blanket, and incidentally judge the quality of all Nashua 


Storyland Pattern, with an original rhyme for Blankets by sending 25 cents in coin for a 16 x 
each. Mothers find these jingles a great help in 20 inch Nashua Doll Blanket. Please print your 
getting the children happily to bed. name and address. 


Amory, Browye g Co, sii ciel Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Kalburnie Ginghams | 
Buster Brown Hosiery Poe 
Gilbrae Ginghams || =: 


Conestogo Woven Tickings 
Indian Head 
Parkhill Ginghams 


© 1924, Amory, Browne & Co. 
Boston and New York 
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Plaid Blanket 


——_— confor 
Style 62, Pattern 6 . —— _ els eau ortable, 


Ea Y, Color 3 
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O'er windy hill through clogged ravine 
And woodland paths that wound between 


Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 
Whittier —Snowbound 
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Templeton of Connecticut |! 


See Mr. Collins’ articles on pages 24 ana 25 | i 


T the right 

is the 
Governor's 
granddaughter 
Anne, and two 
small kitten 
friends of hers. 


OB, the handsome English setter, below, 
is extremely popular with Governor 
Templeton and, we feel sure, deservedly so. 
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T the left is Mrs. 

Templeton, first 
lady of Connecticut 
and a most gracious 
hostess, official and un 
official. 
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HE oval photograph at 

the top of one page is a 
contemporary view of Charles 
A. Templeton, Governor of 
Connecticut. In the picture 
just below the oval you may 
glimpse the Charles A. 
Templeton of some thirty 
years ago, winning a hundred 
yard dash and hanging up a 
state record thereby, in the 
year 1892. 


va the right is one of Governor Temple- 
ton s daughters—Nancy—playing an im- 
portant role in the life of a ship. 


WOMAN 


and Pierce 


“At Home With the Governors’ 


© Cunwerr anp ROBB 


Apove is Lorraine Pierce, sister to 

the two girls in the upper right- 
hand Photo raph, and next to the 
yOungest o Governor Pierce’s five 
aughters. 


‘S HOME COMPANION PICTURE SECTION FOR 


of Oregon 
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© Prentiss 


HE festive looking car which the 

Governor is riding in (above) is rest- 
ing in front of the Multomah Hotel in 
Portland, about to take Governor Pierce 
to the Rose Festival, which Oregon cele- 
brates every year. 

Walter Marcus Pierce is not only 
Oregon’s Governor but one of the biggest 
farmers (right) in Eastern Oregon. He is 
the first man to be elected to the gover- 
norship from that part of the State. 


NOVEMBER 1924 


Awe is Governor Pierce 
of Oregon with two of 
his daughters. At the left 
the Governor can be seen tak. 
ing part in the famous Rose 
Festival at Laurelhurst Park, 
Portland. 
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he Decorative Craft of Etching Meta 


for the holidays ES aati aa NES ange 
Designs by mre % , at 
JENNIE HirscH a | 4 Ce ag 


HE top of a brass box 

offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for etching a con- 
ventionalized flower pattern 
(right); the copper ash tray 
with matchholder has a sim- 
ple border and an initial. 
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ESIGNS for the objects shown, direc- 

tions for doing the etching, and in- 
formation as to where to get the objects to 
decorate will be sent for 25 cents. Order 
H-492, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


| dred 4 adapt themselves gracefully to the 
curves of a copper candle holder above; rhythmic 
designs rim brass ash tray and silver match case. 


oo 


FN nie door knocker at once becomes individual if it bears its 
owner’s initial etched there by hand. Below it on a low bow! of 
hammered brass a vertical leaf spray repeats itself effectively. 


O FIT the angles of a copper crumb tray and scraper (left); 
IL from which the surface lacquer has been removed, a pleasing 
little geometric corner pattern has been evolved and applied. 
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HEN Benjamin Franklin saw the 
stoves the German settlers in Penn- 


sylvania were using instead of open fire- . 


places, he decided to try to improve on 
these by devising a stove that would 
ventilate as well as heat the room. A 
genuine old Franklin stove, such as he 
invented in 1742 but did not patent, 
since he wanted the public to benefit by 
it, brings a fancy price to-day at auction. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE 
ANION BY R. W. TEBBS 
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The Colonial Stove 


Brings back the homey hospitality of other 
days, as shown in these pictures 


Assembled by Marcaret O. GotpsmitTH 


a 


rt reer y nlite nrelernnte 


W ITH Colagial furnishings 


like those in the oval, open 
stoves are in keeping. Such are 
being reproduced in authentic 
designs taken from the mantles 
carved by Samuel MclIntire of 
Salem around 1800. The basket 
of fruit and the fluted end pilas- 
ters were favorite motifs of his. 

A Franklin stove like that on 
the left, is cheaper than building 
a fireplace in a bungalow, as it 
will fit into an old fireplace that 
heats insufficiently. Modern 
Franklin stoves come fitted with 
andirons, or with a grate for coal. 
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OER a garage, one man has 
made snug quarters for 
himself (above). The problem of 
heat was managed in the good 
old fashion of a good old stove. 
Its jaunty lines are the product 
of days when stovemaking and 
shipbuilding were not lost arts. 

The room has ideas for utiliz- 
Ing attic space: Cover walls and 
ceiling with light gray wall 
board; paint the floor dark gray 
spattered with cream, and the 
chairs red and black; use a red 
damask bed cover, and cur- 
tains of blue and white gingham. 
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Can add a note of surprise as well as & 
charm, says Margaret 0. Goldsmith ff 


f 


T MAY be accom- 
plished by the use 
of scenic wallpaper 
(as in the view at the 
right), around the 
door from the front 
hall into the dining- 
room, on a_ space 
that would otherwise 
count for nothing. 
Here it suggests a 
tropical garden, and 
why not? The oppo- 
site door opens onto 
thelawnandtheside | pose Sake | SS we 
walls are lined with } 3 aoe 4° Ss ea These photographs 
books which arecon- § aon if QS. SS were taken exclusively for 
cealed behind pan- : : 12 Gass —CS~w he Companions by RR. W.. Te BBS. 
eled doors painted a #i#i™ | Ik 


deep shade of ivory. TINY entrance 


balcony is a fea- 

ture of the summer 
dining porch shown 
above, which depends 
also for its cooling 
See 40 ttmosphere on tiled 

floor, growing ivy, and 
With surprise hallways, the thrill comes a Philippine screen. 
in passing through, so one plans < ae 
direct effects, not always 
practicable elsewhere 
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O would sus- 
pect a New Eng- 
land cottage (at left 
and above) of such 
alluring steps and a 
assageway of almost 
oorish enchantment 
through the happy 
combination of arche 
openings, plaster walls 
of hyacinth blue and 
trim of soft vermilion 
that tones in with the 
flooring of old bricks? 
It all came about be- 
cause a new living 
In perfect accord with room on the side slope 
| Beas —— the setting are the early of ahill had to be con- 
Mt ae ee American pine cupboard, earth. nected somehow with 
— en jar and wrought iron candelabra _ the original building. 
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Here are Some Early Gift Suggestions 
Why not put ready-mades on your Christmas list? 


If you cannot find 
these in your local 
shops, Miss Cono- 
ver will be very glad 
to buy them for you. 


No.7 


F you haven’t begun on your Christmas list, 

cre are six gift ideas that urge you to start 

making it out immediately. The young-girl’s 
dress has unusually effective trimming. Its 
collar and ‘sige are of a sharply contrasting 
color, overlaid with ecru net embroidered in 
warm peasant tones. A heavy ornament finishes 
the long front tab. 


Note, also, the smartly tailored silk faille 
collar and cuffs on the cloth coat dress, and the 
side-tie lines of the quilted satin robe. For an 
extra special present the boudoir slippers may 

tucked in with the robe, but they are at- 
— all alone, with their vert pom-poms. 

he square-openin 
hand bag is anual 
attractive, in silk or 
leather. As for the hose, 
you know the Saying, 

tockings are always 
acceptable!” These are 
* 800d weight and 
Come in many’ colors. 


No. 2 


HOW TO ORDER: Be sure to state size and color. 
Write your name and address plainly. Remit by bank 
draft, post-office money order, express money-order or 
check. Do not send stamps. If you send currency, be sure 
the letter is registered. We cannot be responsible for 
money lost in the mails. Send orders to Isabel De Nyse 
Conover, Ready-to-Wear Department, Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. She 
purchases only the garments shown on this page. No 
garment sent C. O. D. Orders cannot be filled after 
December 20th. 

HOW TO RETURN: Any purchase not satisfactory ma 
be returned, but the goods must be sent back to the store 
within three days of their receipt. Always state if articles 
are for exchange or for refunded money. Return direct to 
the store, by insured parcel post or prepaid express, ac- 
companied by the sales slip. We cannot be responsible for 
returned packages lost in transit unless sent as directed. 


The ready-to-wear 
pages for December 
will offer presents 
for children as well 
as for grown-ups. 


No. 1. Misses crépe satin afternoon frock, 
trimmed in contrasting color. Comes in cocoa 
with dark brown, dark brown with tan, navy 
with French blue, and black with red. Sizes 14 
to 20 years. Price, $22.50. 

No. 2. Beltless coat dress of Poiret twill, with 
collar and cuffs of white silk faille. Obtainable 


_in black, brown, and navy blue. Size 42- to 54- 


inch bust measure. Price, $22.50. 

No. 3. Robe of quilted satin, lined with dotted 
mull, and interlined with lambs wool. Comes in - 
peach, orchid, turquoise, rose, changeable purple- 
and-black, and changeable blue-and-rose. Sizes 
14 and 16 years, 36- to 44-inch bust measure. 
Price, $11.95. 

No. 4. Quilted satin 
boudoir slippers with 
low heels. Colors: laven- 
dar, rose, copenhagen 
blue and black. Sizes 
3 to 8 (no half sizes). 
Price per pair, $2.95. 

No. 5.  Gate-top 
hand bag, gilt frame. 
Measures 5% by 8% 
inches. Comes in black, 
brown, blue, gray and 
red leather; in brown, 
navy blue, and_ black 
silk Price, $5.00. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY IRA HILL 7 POSED BY VIRGINIA CRANE 


The Ensemble for Sportswear 
The coat 2s lined to match the straightlene dress 


HE open stadium, the Costume from BERGDORF AND GOODMAN —dresses with long coats to 


crowd, the big game,— match. In the sports ensemble 
these are uppermost in the mind of the woman looking for Miss Crane is wearing, the dress is of soft homespun 
a sports costume along in November. She knows that if cashmere, the coat of finely checked, rough woolen. The 
she is to enjoy the football her clothes must be snug and coat’s lining repeats the fabric and stitching of the dress, 
warm. She will find coats of raccoon, muskrat, and chip- and is two or three inches shorter, so the skirt shows below 
munk designed to top trim little frocks of jersey or flannel, just a little, all the way ’round. Muskrat, an appropri- 
and she will be shown ensemble suits of: cloth. The fur ately hardy fur, trims the collar and cuffs, and reflects 
coats are nice, of course, but not as new as the ensembles the rich brown coloring used in the rest of the outfit. 
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If the quality and depth of everyone’s sleep 
were the same, it would be an easy matter 
to decide the number of hours of sleep 
required to sustain the highest degree of 
mental energy and bodily health and vigor. 


But only those who waken naturally, fully 
rested and ready for the day, sleep we// 
enough and Jong enough. If your mornings 
always come too soon, you are being 
cheated of rest you need to achieve effi- 
ciency and personal success. It may be 
that your sleep equipment is the cause. 


Leis Mattresses: Sp 
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Because the quality of sleep you get de- 
pends almost wholly upon the kind of 
spring and mattress you use, aren’t they 
worth your careful consideration right now? 


Spare a few minutes tonight to examine 
your bedding critically. Then go to your 
dealer’s and compare it with the Simmons 
mattresses and springs he offers ina range 
of styles and prices to suit any taste or 
purse. Allare built of c/ean,new materials, 
sweet and safe to use. The Purple Label 
is the most luxurious mattress made. 


ve 
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rings: Built t for Seep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


Ask yourself how well—and not how long—you slept last night 


Soft tan and ivory walls harmonize with the hand- 
blocked linen curtains and heavy silk taffeta bed covers 
in this charming English bedchamber. The rich blue 
of the dresser slip, window draperies and comforters is 
supported in tone by the hydrangea rug. The lamp 
shades combine corn-colored and blue taffeta. Chintzor 
cretonne can also be used for curtains, and mercerized 
cotton taffeta or poplin for bed covers, The beds, night 
table and dresser are from a complete new suite of 
Simmons Steel Furniture, Design 109-G, Sheraton in 
effect, ina finish reproducing American walnut. Also 
supplied in brown mahogany, leaf green, Venetian blue, 

putty gray, ivory, stippled parchment and jade green. 

Beds are Design 10926. For twelve other interesting color 
schemes write for booklet,**Restful Bedrooms,” to The 

Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
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OOKLET— 
the most famous skin treatments 


> l™ «The are 


IN OLD DAYS the care of the skin was based almost entirely on superstt- 
tiaus legend; today it is a matter of definite scientificknowledge. 


. 


ever formulated - - 


The famous Woodbury skin treatments 
represent the best advice that modern 
science can give to women about the daily 
care of their skin 


I‘ old books, literally hundreds of recipes 
can be found, which famous beauties 
are said to have followed for the sake of 
a clear, youthful skin. 


“Bathing in asses’ milk, wherein lettuce 
leaves have been soaked”; “bathing all the 
year round in raspberry juice”; “a daily 
bath of chickweed water, oatmeal, and 
cow’s milk”; “a bath every morning in 
Italian wine”, etc., etc. 


The care of the skin was once based 
almost entirely on superstition. Science 


has destroyed the value of these fantastic 
old formulae. 


But in return it gives us today such 


Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergena Co. 


clear, definite knowledge about the skin 
that any woman, by simple, regular care, can 
gain the charm of a beautiful complexion. 


The care of the skin no longer 
based on superstition 


Today we know that the skin cannot be 
nourished through the pores, by baths of 
milk or wine, but only through the blood; 
and that for cleansing, nothing has ever 
been found that so satisfactorily meets the 
skin's requirements as soft water and the 
best soap. 

We know that proper cleansing can trans- 
form a dull sallow skin to one that is fresh 


and full of color. It can free the skin from black- 
heads, blemishes, and other disfiguring defects. 


In order to give women everywhere the right 
cleansing method for their special type of skin, 
the famous Woodbury skin treatments were 
formulated and are published in the booklet 
around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Thousands of women, by following these 
famous skin treatments, have changed an un- 
attractive complexion into one that is clear, 
smooth, and flawless. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and begin 
the right Woodbury treatment for your skin. 
Within a few weeks you will notice a marked im- 
provementin the whole tone of your complexion 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular toilet use, including any of 
the Woodbury treatments. For convenience 
sake—buy your Woodbury’s in 3-cake boxes. 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 
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THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
211 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me 4. miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 


Atrial-size cake of W oodbury’s Facial Soap 

Asample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, A Skin 

You Love to Touch.”’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Limited, 211 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. | n se 
gents H.C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, Lone 
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HE princess, so the story goes, showed a 
moss rose to the king. And the king, a 
philosopher and a wise man, put beauty 
in its place while he exalted the rose. “It is 
more than beautiful,”’ he said. ‘‘It is neat.” 

No one stood up to correct the king. But I’ll 
wager the court whispered behind its fans that he was 
a terrible joker. 

Those were fairy-story days, before we dreamed of 
hygiene or invented paper towels or 
hair nets. Days of roaring romance, 
unhampered by complexes or Mrs. 
Grundy. I can imagine that neatness 
was selling, then, a little below par. 
Very likely it was a synonym among 
the common people for scrubbing 
back of the ears and screwing up the 
hair in a hard knot. 

Beauty, on the other hand, was a 
slicked-over commodity. Tempera- 
mental, no doubt, but possessing a 
large amount of je ne sais quot. 
Rated above brains, and if we’re to 
believe the text, not to be mentioned 
with neatness except to be preferred 
above it. 

It took a king in those days to 
make a bon mot like that and get 
away with it. But times change. 
Democracy barges on. We moderns 
take such kings’ talk for granted or 
politely make amendments. 

“Dear King,” we say, “‘you’re 
partly right. No doubt you were in 
your day entirely correct. But we 
think your opinions need slight re- 
casting. The ihe you imply be- 
tween neatness and beauty no longer 
exists (at least among the best peo- 
ple). These old enemies live amicably 
side by side without rancor or squab- 
bling. In fact, nowadays it’s a common thing to be 
either neatly beautiful or beautifully neat.’’ 

This beauty of good grooming is, of course, an acquired 
taste. The cave woman never felt the need of a per- 
manent wave or a manicure. Her choice of clothes, too, 
was unembarrassed. She just slipped into a simple little 
leopard skin. 

But a smartening up of civilization has carried trouble 
with it. The cave man could gnaw his bone in peace, but 
the modern dinner partner must hop up and down, pull 
out chairs, and make himself generally agreeable. The 
ploneer woman could wash her face, run a comb through 
her hair, and slip into a clean gingham dress, but her 
granddaughter is tied to wardrobe trunks, and needs a 
special hand satchel for her toilet articles. 

We hear everywhere a new word applied to smartness. 
Sleek, they say nowadays of hair and clothes and hats. 
And it carries, this word sleek, an implication of finish, of 
artistry—yes, of neatness. 


HE history of the race repeats itself for each of us as 

* we grow older. Dirty faces are sometimes adorable at 
six. Freckles may be amusing at ten. A mop of disorderly 
curls is ingenuous at fourteen. And ‘sweet disorder in 
the dresse” has been known to get by at a tender age. 
But, sad to say, age robs the casual of its charm. What 
ete for cute at sixteen is messy at thirty and slovenly 

y. 
One of the things that’s hard to face, especially if 


you've been a vivacious girl, is that the age of flapperism’ 


passes. Hearts may becomingly stay young forever, but 
not skirts, conversation, or heads of hair. 

It’s wrong to tote into the fifties the coiffure of your 
teens if you’ve left your young face behind you. As you 
grow older, your hairdressing should become simpler, 
aig Smoothly parted hair may be drawn into a flat 

not in the neck. The French twist often suits the 
dignified older woman. And there’s a nice flat arrange- 
ment in which the hair is divided in the back, crossed over 
and fastened with vertically placed combs. 

4 niga’ women’s hair is often more becoming done up out 
or ne neck. As soon, you see, as the neck becomes fatter 
as A take on a double-chin tendency, the low knot 
ie asizes It, Hair may shadow a too-high forehead 

oh a ears, but it should never be made into 
were buns or flaps. It is often more becoming 
ede but it should not be frizzy. And, most im- 

len nt of all, it should never be sloppy or casual. 
ip ed hairpins, a net, and no loose ends. Once I 
But th = you should use a thumb tack on straggles. 
action, was too mild. I suggest gum, nails, or legal 

Some of the neatnesses that age demands are matters 
Nemes of oe needs in becomingness, such as the neat- 

Freak eee hair. But some are corrective measures. 
hard] Tom the builders’ hands, with the shavings 
But i ih off the lawn, houses need little attention. 
Plank h Surprising speed they begin to give out. A 
and pi ere, a boiler there, chimneys that don’t draw, 
Prope pes that don’t drain. Let them go and your 

tty depreciates, your house runs down. 


Good Looks 


“It took a king to tell them” 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM FLETCHER WHITE 


‘It is more than beautiful,’’ he said. ‘It is neat’’ 


We’re like houses. For a few years we go along on the 
initial momentum of youth. Then things begin to give 
out, get straggly. It’s repair time. Neat time. The time 
when artistry, care, precision must take the place of the 
adornments you’re born with. ; 

Take necks. A girl’s neck is a lovely thing (or should 
be)—smooth, white, proud, and young. Ten years go by 
—or maybe twenty—and look at it. Its color is now at 
variance with the face above it—grimy, brownish, or 
yellow. And, likely as not, it has been experimenting in 
contours. There’s a chubby little roll cushion that it’s 
fond of adding low at the back, and various degrees of 
hilliness by which it is apt to rise to its chin. 

Or it may be of a different disposition. I’m never able 
to decide whether a neck does worse to become short and 
fat or tall and thin. There’s pathos in a skinny neck that 
no layer of tulle will comfort. And there’s an embarrass- 
ing lack of modesty, too. One is overly reminded of 
what’s underneath the skin—nervous cords, blue-shad- 
owed hollows, and ]umpy bones. bee 

Necks get small feminine attention, and considering 
their position this seems a mistake. Exercise is good to 
build up contour or to reduce fat spots. If you're faithful, 
it’s possible to fatten your neck with creams or to tighten 
the muscles under the chin with astringents. Summer 
tan may be lightened slowly. And the grimy look, which 
is usually just what it appears to be—the unaccountable 
grime from furs and coat collars—will come off under 
compulsion. Necks can be both neat and beautiful. 

Faces can’t. There’s no use bluffing. Some faces can’t 
be made beautiful in the ordinary sense of the word, 
either by intensive cultivation or by wishing over left 
shoulders on every new moon. 

But faces can be beautifully neat. They can avoid the 
splotchy look which usually comes from improper diges- 
tive habits, the sallow tinge of biliousness, the thick 
white look of sluggishness, and the stigma of blackheads. 
Proper cleansing and powdering will correct the flaky, 
dirty, powdery skin which is so far from neat. 

Sleeplessness, it seems to me, gives an untidy appear- 
ance to a face around the eyes. And eye strain makes 
your face messy, too. I’m always harping on boracic acid 


For Men Only 


dh iba Good Looks Department is always hospitable 
to all. I take pleasure in helping provide hair for 
haircuts, or giving my opinion on shaving. But, as you 
know, my ammunition is usually discharged in the femi- 
nine direction. 

Next month I’m going to take a swing at the men. It’s 
Christmas, anyway, and non-shoppers have more time 
for reading. Then there are things to be said on men’s 
looks. Little comebacks from ‘‘What Men Don’t Like.” 
A few ancient grudges. One or two new thoughts. 
“Exterior Decoration for Men’ will appear under 


Good Looks in December. 
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and the eye cup, but I like clear bright eyes. The 
overgrooming of eyebrows is horrid, but exuberant 
hairs should be disciplined with tweezers. 

Eyes are records, I think, of what life does to us, 
but the mouth is evidence of what we do to life. It 
droops with our misunderstoodnesses, levels and 
thins with our cynicism, and quirks its corners with 
our merriment. Watch your mouth, my friends, if 
you think you do not read yourself so honestly 

asyoumight. It will not flatter you. 

Round the mouth, we also find two 
signs of age: lines that go up to the 

_ nose and mark the trail for laughter, 
pain, or pique. These lines baffle 
attack and retreat only to invade 
again. I am very much interested, 
however, in a new Offensive against 
them. A beauty specialist who has 
been successful with a cream for 
round the eyes has perfected a sim- 
ilar one for round the mouth. It’s a 
cream with a good deal of punch. 
Urged by your fingers, it takes a 
firm tone with the lines. ‘Look 
here,” it says, “‘we’ve stood enough 
from you. Now behave yourselves.”’ 

I might add that the firm tone 
consists in a little upward pressing 
movement with which the cream is 
applied to the lines at night. 

I am often amazed at the incon- 
sistency of hands and faces. You see 
a woman whose face is seared by 
hurts or bitterness and whose hands 
are soft and creaseless as if they’d 
just come out of their wrappings. 
And, again, above a pair of hands 
that wear service stripes, you’ll find 
aserene forehead. These seem curious 
discrepancies, and no doubt they 
have their subtle roots in the mind. 

But in addition to the things a palmist sees in your 
hands, there are also those that strike the eye of a 
manicurist. When she grabs your shrinking fingers, how 
your sins rise! She helps them to. She points out that 
your cuticle clings (you haven’t been pushingit back). That 
your cuticle is broken (you have been pushing it, unwisely 
and too well, with a hard pusher). She says, ‘‘Your skin 
is dry, have you ever tried this cuticle cream? Nails should 
never be cut, and do you use liquid polish?” You vow 
if you ever get away from her you'll groom your nails 
till she won’t have power to make you writhe. 

Every hand needs a hand lotion, either a heavy grease 
to use at night or a quick-drying softener for daytime (or 
both). There’s one I call the soft eraser that may stand 
beside your kitchen sink or your typewriter—a white, 
jelly-like substance very pleasant to the skin. It’s a 
whitener and a cleanser. You can see the rolls of dirt 


come to the surface as you rub it in. 


OR safe pushing, I’ve found something new—a rubber- 

tipped implement which cannot break the cuticle. I’ve 
also found an overnight manicure preparation. It 
nourishes, tints, and does about everything except file. 
In the morning you use a nail brush and imagine you’ve 
had amanicure. But the new night mitts are the trickiest. 
They are made of muslin gauze, pink ribbon, and a little 
lace frill. The trick’s in the gauze; it’s chemically treated 
so_your cold cream won’t leak through. 

I’m bothered by the vogue for very red nails, which I 
don’t like. But I see some charm in the way they tint 
nails in Paris—deeper pink at the edges, paler in the 
center. I believe that the cut of the nail should depend on 
its contour and the type of hand. The extremely long, 
pointed cut is not becoming to the chubby hand with the 
small round nail. 

I’ve wandered, it may seem, a long way from the king. 
Poked fun at him, maligned him. I apologize. In his place 
I would have said what he did, and I hope I’d have said 
it as well. For between beauty, as he saw it, and neatness, 
there is no choice. Neatness wins. 

But with the years we do inevitably progress. Now- 
adays, if you are neat enough, and neat in the right 

way, you can fool almost anybody into thinking you’re 

beautiful. And in order to be really beautiful it’s 


necessary to be really neat. 
My only regret is that the king didn’t live to see it. 


§ Ries are all kinds of necks: Fat necks. Dingy 
necks. Necks with up-and-down wrinkles or cross- 
wise creases. Unfledged young necks. Old and worn 
necks. Necks with bumps. And necks with hollows. 
__ Maybe there’s something wrong with yours. If so, 
it’s sure to find a remedy in one of my three leaflets: 
The Young Thin Neck, The Older Neck (with wrinkles), 
or The Fat Neck (double chin, etc.). Check your type 
and send in this clipping with a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Also if you have questions on good groom- 
ing or on growing older—in fact, any Good Looks 
questions—please don’t hesitate to ask me. Address 
Hazel Rawson Cades, Good Looks Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion, New York/City. 
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Slants from Paris 


WHEN Helen Thurlow and I went to the 
famous Champs Elysées’ establishment of 
Drecoll’s we had jotted down on our list a dress 
for the really “grown-up” woman. We were 
looking for a perfect afternoon frock. We had 
in mind bridge tables, Ma Jung sets, and tea, 
churches banked with flowers, pews roped with 
satin ribbon—all the afternoon affairs that 
demand formal clothes. 

We believe that we have found not merely a 


There are times when two materials are better than one 


perfect dress for the purpose but one with much 
that is new to recommend it. Not only is it 
a perfectly balanced design, but also a composite 
of several of fashion trends. It stands for the 
mode of long sleeves, for the mode of uneven 
hems, for the mode of two materials. Added to 
this, it is a lovely example of the use of 
slenderizing diagonal lines, with one edge follow- 
ing the downward slant of another till the whole 
dress seems to swirl round the figure. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


OMETIMES two materzals are 
better than one. The Drecoll frock 
isan instance. The black chiffon 
throws into bold relief the intrecate 
braided design of the black net. Dre- 
coll uses the chiffon for three pur poses. 
Just enough 28 to take away 
any suggestion of garishness from the 
patterned goods. It 1s placed deftly 
an the slanting inset sash, on the slen- 
der petals of the skirt, in the deep 
tight cuffs, on the narrow neckband, 
to mark long lines and give height to 
the design. On account of rts texture 
the chiffon contributes another qual- 
ity to the frock. It gives softness, not 
only in the trimming but underneath. 
One catches a glimpse of the chiffon 
slip through the net. 
aris makes other material con- 
trasts that are interesting. Fazlle silk 
and satin is one. I saw these two 


fabrics put together in a pleasing 


little tailored silk frock. It was black, 
as dresses are so apt to be in Paris. 
ried iter silk was used throughout the 
frock with one-half inch binding of 
the shiny-surfaced satin to mark the 
neck and the sleeve openings. 


By . 
ISABEL DE NYSE 
CONOVER 
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The tunic blouse, long 
and narrow, or the short 
flared peplum, is seen 
everywhere. 


@ 


The new evening gowns 
are straight, quite short, 
often beltless. 


@ 


Long silk fringe is in 
vogue —sleeves are very 
long or extremely short! 


Paris SayS --- a 


@ 


@ 


The silhouette is a straight line—even 
ruffles and tunics fail to disturb it 


HE new Paris clothes are ex- 
_® tremely simple in effect—achiev- 
ing their success by their cut and 
exquisite finish. 


Very youthful and flattering in 
their apparent simplicity, their whole 
success and style depend on their 
being made right. 

Fortunately you, yourself, can 
give your winter things this look of 
effortless perfection simply by follow- 
ing the Deltor. 


Take for example Pattern $538 
shown here —one of the new tunic- 
blouse frocks. The individual Deltor 
for that frock, which is included 
with its pattern, shows you how to 
cut the dress, long tunic and all, out 
of surprisingly little material by giv- 
ing you an individual cutting layout 

for your size laid on the 
very width material 
f~ you have chosen— 
something other pat- 


terns fail to give you. Next, the 
Deltor shows you just how to put 
the dress together. 


How to put in the long perfectly 
fitted sleeve just as smoothly as a 
tailor would— how to make the 
tunic-blouse “set” right on the 
shoulder—everything is shown you 
in the Deltor. 


The way they are finished, makes 
or ruins the new styles—so the 
Deltor for this dress shows you 
exactly. how to handle the new 
trimming on tunic-blouse and slip. 
It shows you every detail in finish- 
ing your dress. No other pattern 
service gives you this complete guide 
that insures the style and success of 
your dress. Once you have known 
its helpfulness no other pattern 
will content you. A Deltor for that 
model is furnished free with each 
Butterick Pattern. Butterick of New 
York, of Paris, of London. 


No other pattern approaches the complete 


service of the Deltor 


~ BUTTERICK PATTERNS | ik 
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Creases are used 
for the new shaped 
peplums. 


Pattern 5558 


—The new 
deep fringe is 
used on the 
: Capette, too. 
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* Pattern 5548 — Sleeveless, 


beltless, withthenew French 
. puff finish. 


Pattern 5546— 
Bias bands, used 
In new ways, trim 
French dresses. 


Pattern 5550—Lace ruffles are | 
favorites for evening gowns. 


Pattern 5538 — Long, narrow | 
tunic-blouse dress, with buttons 
and bands. 


WITH THE DELTOR 
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No. 44.96 


In Two Tones 


The vogue of contrasts simplifies remodeling 


veloped in cheviot in navy and light blue shades. 
Now put your old dress in one of these styles and 
see how much adding-to you will have to do. Pat- 
tern No. 4496 requires, for size sixteen, two and 
three-fourths yards of forty-inch material for sleeves, 
yoke, skirt and tunic folds and one yard of fifty-four- 
inch material for over-dress. Pattern No. 4497 re- 


HESE two patterns are not planned especially 
Ake remodeling! They are ib arc styles just 
jike those you will meet time an time again this 
winter. They are the mode, and yet an old dress 
may be remodeled to advantage in either design. That 
is because they are cut in two pleces and made in 
two materials. Almost any woolen goods may be used. 

The jacket frock at the 
left has a short box coat of 
brown jersey and a skirt of 
tan banded with brown. 
The over-blouse style is de- 


No. 4496:—Tunic Dress. Sizes, 
No. 4497:—Coat Dress. Sizes, 1 


Patterns may be ordered from the Pattern Department, Woman's 
Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


14 to 20 years. Pattern, 25 cents. 
4 to 20 years. Pattern, 25 cents. 


Send stamped self-addressed envelope and two cents extra in stamps 
for Miss Conover's leaflet, Remodeling With Patterns No. 4496 and 
No. 4497. It gives a list of correct material combinations. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


quires, for size sixteen, two 
yards for skirt and one and 
one-half yards for jacket, 
etc., of fifty-four-inch ma- 
terial. 
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HEN we planned the November 
magazine, we decided to give a 
big slice of the fashion section to 
remodeling, to make it Old 
Clothes Month. 

On this page there are seven patterns designed 
with make-overs in mind. You will find two more 
on the opposite page. In her Twelve to" Twenty 
talk, Miss Cades attacks unbecoming necklines. 
On page 117 Miss Rosiere tells you how to turn 
frowzy furs into smart trimmings. There is a 
recut pattern for a little girl’s dress, too. It is 
shown on page 118. 

If you have a dress hanging, day in and day out, | 
on the back hook of your closet, now is the time to 
bring it out. This season it is the styleto double 
up colors and materials. It is one of those years 
when you can slip in a yard or so of new goods 
and recut an old dress in an entirely different 
way. For instance, we have pattern No. 4499, 
one of the new lapped coat dresses. 

Isn’t it a tempting invitation to make over a 
last season’s frock even if it is only for the sake of 
a change? oe 

The original dress is a pleasant example of the 
use of two tones of one material. Upper and 


sleeves of kasha cloth in a warm beige shade give just the 
right degree of contrast to the brown skirt and revere facing 


of the same cloth. 


Can you see a way of applying this style to your old 


frocks? 


If I were remaking a navy blue twill tailleur after this 
pattern, my first choice for the add-to goods would be gray 
kasha cloth or velour. I would use the light goods for the 
upper part and sleeves and add a narrow binding of it to 
the bottom of the skirt. I like also a beige shade of a soft 


cashmere with navy twill. 


Some good-looking youthful dresses that I saw recently 
combined navy blue twill with dull light blue and frosty 
light green worsted. Any of these color schemes wil! work 


Second Additions 


A little extra goods makes old 


clothes look like new 
By ISABEL DE NYsE CONOVER 
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with pattern No. 4499. For those of you who are both young i ‘ 
and slender there are all the plaids, too, from which to choose. big 


A plaid remnant and an old navy blue dress have smart pos- 


sibilities, re a any plaid with a blue streak in it will go | SU ae Pp é 
i il ramet fe. 


with navy 


_This brings me to my silk notes. One of the smartest com- 
binations this year is satin and cloth. I recommend highly 
navy blue satin for piecing out with navy blue twill. An- 
other silk possibility is faille in a matching shade. If I were 
making over a black woolen dress of fine texture, I would 
combine it with black satin, black faille silk, or gray, rust, or 
If the woolen were a rough weave 


green cashmere. 
such as homespun, I would hunt up a like weave for 
the contrasting material. 
hese are all top-piecing suggestions for a dress that is 
worn under the arms, at the elbows or that is too small 
ough the bust. Should your dress be worn around the 
ottom or otherwise faulty in the skirt, and should it be in 
_ condition through the upper part, you may reverse 
€ Idea and use the new material for the skirt and revers 
ee A heavy dark blue satin might be used for a 
th section with a navy twill upper if the lower edges of 
. te skirt were faced with a band of the twill about two 
nches wide. 
one Second dress, No. 4498, is one of the new overblouse 
sat ig It is shown in navy blue twill with sleeves, re- 
nae and collar and skirt facing of navy blue satin, and 
: vest of white plaited chiffon. I am pretty sure that 
Ata old dress can be used for the overblouse part and, if 
a straight hanging style, don’t rip it apart. Just cut 
-. verolouse length and reshape the neck if you de- 
. .t is optional whether the sleeves are satin or cloth. 
short oe also provides a collarless oval neck and 
Sleeves. The second version is for a dinner dress 


No. 4498 


If you have old clothes that these patterns do not 
suit, write for the leaflets, Remodeling Dresses, 
Remodeling Suits, Remodeling Coats. For each 
leaflet send a stamped self-addressed envelope and 
put in two cents extra in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. Address your request to Miss Con- 
over’s Inquiry Bureau, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


make-over. If you have a brocade, a crépe silk, a metal 
cloth, or a taffeta evening frock that is shabby, use it for a 
slip and make an overblouse of brocaded, printed, or 


plain chiffon to go with it. ache 
Are you wondering about the six little guimpes at the 


top of the page? ; , 

Detachable guimpes are a pet idea of mine. A little 
slip-over-the-head net bodice with sleeves and collar of an 
interesting cut changes the whole character of a dress 
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without much ripping, turning, and recutting of 
the dress itself. The rust red crépe de chine 
guimpe, No. 4502 up in the left corner, is a little 
addition for a last summer’s round-neck sleeve- 
less frock of navy blue crépe silk. Only one al- 
teration is made in the dress. The neck is cut 
lower to show the yellow, blue, and black cross- 
stitching in the guimpe. é 

A plain twill or jersey dress ag be given 
style by adding guimpe No. 4503. If the sleeves 
of the dress in question were in good condition I 
would make the net underwaist sleeveless, using 
it just for a foundation for the vestee and collar. 
I would like the neck of the dress reshaped in a 
deep U outline to give the bosom-front effect 
when it was worn over the gumupe 

For a navy blue or black dress I would make 
the vest and collar of white, natural, or gray linen 
or crash or white, light green, beige, or light blue 
crépe de chine or any of these shades of flannel. 


HE lower guimpe of the left group, No. 4504, 
belongs to a navy blue twill dress. Before the 
guimpe was made, the dress had an awkward 
neckline, too low all the way round, and the 
sleeves were a nondescript elbow length. The 
uimpe with its yoke facing and its three-quarter 
a sleeves of twill, its rolling collar and sleeve 
puffs of mustard silk printed in yellow and blue 
gives the dress an individual style as well as 
suiting it admirably to the midwinter season. 
The sleeves could be of a matching shade of satin 
if satin were used to bind the neck edge and side 
seams of the dress, or the oversleeves might be 
omitted and gathered sleeves and yoke facing, 
as well as the collar, made of printed silk. 

In the group at the right, guimpe No. 4501, with 
deep cape collar, is planned to make over a plain 
black crépe silk straightline frock. It has tight 
long sleeves of black silk with collar and cuffs of 
heavy white crépe silk. This deep cape collar is 
one of the extreme styles of the winter. It looks 
well only with a straight dress, and I like it best 
where it is white with a black dress. 

The sketch at the extreme right is also of the 
guimpe No. 4501. This time it is without a col- 
lar. This version is practical for adding new 
sleeves or different sleeves to a frock. 

The last guimpe that I have planned has two- 
piece long tight sleeves, a vest front, and round 
flat collar. It is No. 4500. Without the sleeves it 
might serve as a useful accessory with a this year’s 
twill, flannel, or jersey frock or it may solve your 
make-over problem if you apply some of the color 
and material combinations I have suggested. 

The patterns may be ordered from the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

No. 4498: Dress in Tunic Style. Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. Pat- 
tern, 30 cents. 

No. 4499: Dress in Coat Style. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. Pat- 
tern, 30 cents. 

No. 4500: Guimpe with long two-piece sleeve and with or 
without vest front and cuffs. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. Pat- 
tern, 20 cents. 

No. 4501: Guimpe with long one-piece sleeve with or with- 
out cape collar and cuffs. It is cut in sizes 34 to 40 bust. 
Pattern, 20 cents. 

No. 4502: Guimpe with gathered sleeve. Transfer pattern 
for cross stitching included. Sizes, 34 to 40 bust. Pat- 
tern, 30 cents. | 

No. 4503: Guimpe with vest front and regulation sleeve. 
Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. Price, 20 cents. 

No. 4504: Guimpe with flowing oversleeves and gathered 
undersleeves. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust. Price, 20 cents. 
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Dont ‘ : 
les your face, touch 
its pillow until your 
skin has been 


thoroughly cleansed 


—and now for those 
‘‘three golden minutes” 
I call my own 
“The long, busy day over at last. 


' $SAnd now for those ‘three golden 
minutes’ I cal] my own, when I wipe 
away all of the day’s dirt and tired- 
ness. Then my skin can function 
normally all night and by morning 
be fresh and radiant. 


“‘I have found a cold cream that 
cleanses, revives and smooths out 
tired lines all at the same time, one 
of such pureness, doctors prescribe 
it— Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream. 

“*If you, too, will make it arule never 
to let your face touch its pillow at night 
until your skin is thoroughly cleansed 
with this perfect cold cream—you'll 
Notice a difference.”* 


Forsale at department and drug stores 

—the white package with the red 

bands—Tubes, 10c,25c,50c. Jars,35c, 

$0c, 85c and $1.50. 

There’s a **Try-It-Yourself””’ trial 

tube for you—Free. Just send the 

coupon below. 
* * % 

Howto use those“ Three Golden Minutes” 

1 — Smooth a coat of this luxurious cold cream ever 

yeur face and neck, 

I1— Leave it on a minute to sink in. 

Il] — Wipe off the cleansing cold cream with a 

smosth clth and finish with a dash of cold water. 


Vaggett & 
Tae S 


PEAT PERFECT 


Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 7013 
214 West 14th St., New York. 


Please send me the trial tube of the Perfect Cold Cream 
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COLD CREAM 


Twenty Talk 


cold cream have more to do with 
the success of necks. | 
don’t know. But like the 

careful soul in the Sir Roger de 
Coverly papers, I believe there’s much 
to be said on both sides of the question. 
So this month I’m writing about both 
(Good Looks advt.), hoping that what 
you can’t do with cold cream you'll 
manage to do with your collar. Or 
that perhaps the temptation of some 
neckline may make you more faithful 
to your cold cream. 

ou can talk abou 
the relation of neck- 
lines and frocks. But 
I think the most im- 
portant thing in the 
life of a neckline 
really is the neck it’s 
designed for—and, 
incidentally, the 
head and shoulders 
that go with that 
neck. 

There’s a rule (ap- 
ply it with reason) 
that with narrow 
shoulders, the neck- 
line should try for 
width, and with broad shoulders for 
depth. Forexample, in cutting a rounded 
neckline for a narrow-shouldered girl, 
you keep the line 
rather high front 
and back, and run 
it out a bit on the 
shoulders. While 
for broad shoul- 
ders you increase 
your curve front 
and back, and 
straighten it at 
the sides. 

A similar rule 
holds for the long, 
thin neck and the 
short, fat one. A 
straight-across 
line counteracts 
longitude, while a V neck takes the eye 
downward and adds length to the neck. 


N REGARD to how much a neckline 

should be cut out, there’s always the 
question of what’s well-bred and also of 
what’s suitable to the age, time, and 
dress. But I’d rather talk 1t over on the 
grounds of what’s good-looking. You 
can decide how much of your neck is 
worth seeing. As for me, I feel about 
necks as I do about so many things. A 
little’s nicer than a lot. 

And there is this to remember too: 
Collar bones should be covered, and fat’s 
not fetching. The second part of the 
rule is especially made for the girl who 
has a high or rather well-developed bust. 
The line of the bust should not be 
visible above the edge of the dress. 

If you’re interested in the tempera- 
ment of necklines, I think 
you will agree that the 
round cutisingenuous. The 
extreme bateau (straight- 
across) neckline is sophis- 
ticated and suitable for the 
smart older girl or the 
young-up-to-middle-aged 
woman; it’s too trying for 
the older woman. 

The V neck may be 
young, sportsmanlike, use- 
ful, or dignified, depending 
on its collar. With a sailor 
collar it’s flapperish. With 
notched or rolling collar 
it’s good for sports or the tailored dress. 
This neckline, by the way, usually takes 
a collar. And it’s been on the increase 
since last summer. 

The new U-shaped neck is charming. 
The lowness of it in front often makes 


fe a question whether collars or 


Two smart 
necklines 


Plump neck; 
double neckline 


an underpiece necessary and has 
led to the style of the double 
neckline. The surplice style is 
more for old than for young, and 
more for fat than for thin. A 
popular surplice cut right now is 
one in which the collar follows 
only far enough to make a V 
neck. The square neck is of 
fickle disposition—often young 
and frivolous, and sometimes (when it’s 
deeper than wide) very sophisticated. 
A foe both of collar bones and fat. 


fee are self-sufficient necks which 
do not need collars. Usually these are 
slender young necks, firm white necks— 
what one might call almost-perfect necks. 
For the girl who’s stout or big and 
broad-shouldered, I believe a small, flat 
collar is more attractive than an un- 
relieved neckline. Please note I say 
small collar. A bertha, wide frill, or any 
overgrown collar is taboo if you’re stout. 
The right look is given by the collar 
that’s flat, rather narrow, and inclined 
to length, such as the narrow surplice or 
the flat notched collar for 
the V neck. 

Another collar that may 
be “very, very good—or 
horrid,’’ depending on your 
neck, is the narrow stand 
collar (about an inch). If 
it suits you at all, it suits 
you well. The prevailing 
coat collar, of fur, also gives 
the effect of a stand collar, 
though it’s closer to the 
neck and often rolls over. 

The collar that rolls well 
up in the back of the neck 
and follows a V or U front 
is especially becoming to the older girl 
who is large or dignified. A more 
picturesque neckline (for slender girls) 
dips in the back. They are doing many 
evening dresses after this fashion, with a 
moderate round cut in front and a 
deeper curve inthe back. Another trick 
for evening frocks is to attach a ribbon on 
each shoulder, which tie half 
way down the back with float- 
ing ‘ends. 

he fashion for white at the 
neck comes and goes. Just 
now it’s good; we call it the 
lingerie touch. Sometimes this 
touch consists of a boyish stiff 
white collar. Sometimes it’s a 
lace jabot frill which accom- 
panies a flat lace collar or 
marches down the front of 
your frock from the middle of 
a square-cut neckline. Rather 
small, close, snug-rolling collars 
_ of tucked batiste edged with 
Valenciennes or Irish are neat. And 
T never fail to be charmed by a gilet. 
It may be a stern gilet of white 
piqué, a well-bred handmade gilet of 
batiste, a swagger one of fur, or a 
saucy one of organdie piped with 


Young and slender 
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scarlet that I know will run in the 
wash. I like them all whether they 
pull their collars out as they used to 
do or wear them under their dress 
collars in the new way. 

A contrast in collar is often kind to 
you, and it needn’t be a white con- 
trast. Ecru favors some complexions. 
Flesh pink flatters most faces and has 
been successfully used for a small 
scarf collar on a black crépe dress. 
Beige or russet relieves brown or 
navy. And a bit of lacquer red about 
the neck is calculated to make the 
life of a black, blue, or beige dress more 
interesting. 

I promised Miss Conover I would 
say something about making overneck- 
lines in case you own one that you 
don’t like. A round neck, if it’s cut 
high enough on the shoulders, may be 

changed into a square, with a jabot 
trimming. Or it may be cut down 
inthenew Ushape 
with a _contrast- 
ing band set under 
to make astraight 
top edge. he 
round neck in a 
cloth dress may 
be filled in with a 
round-collar gilet 
which shows just 
a very little of 
itself below the 
collar. Or, if you 
like, you can ap- 
ply tosuch adress a shirt-bosom front of 
tucked crépe de chine with an Eton 
collar. 

If a bateau neck seems too plain, you 
can add a narrow scarf collar. Knot it 
in the back, or in the front with slashes 
for the ends to go through. Or perhaps 
you’d like to set in a wide, shallow, 
diamond-sha piece of contrasting 
material at the neckline in the front. 
A dark silk dress that’s worn about the 
neck may cut off in a 
straight line just under the 
arms and a new top section of 
ecru lace substituted (with 
short sleeves). A flower on the 
shoulder of an evening gown 
or the lapel of a notched collar 
is smart. A two-piece slip- 
over in middystylemay change 
its mood by adding one of the 
new sailor collars, or a hand- 
kerchief collar knotted in front 
in a four-in-hand. And last 
year’s evening dress may be 
freshened by an oblong scarf 
made from a piece left over, 
or by aswirl of maline around the neck 
with a big bow on one shoulder. | 

There’s only one warning on making 
over your neckline. Be careful that you 
adjust this important boundary so that 
each adjoining district is pleased. Neck- 
lines must be on good terms with 
both faces and fashions. 


NOTE: This is the second of a sertes 
of Twelve-to-Twenty Talks which Miss 
Cades is writing on the 
Anatomy of Dress. Last 
month it was ‘‘ Sleeves. 
Next month it's going 
to be ‘Waistlines. 
Watch the dress grow: 

Miss Cades also has 
an amusing Twelve-to- 
Twenty article in the fall 
issue of ‘The Fash- 
ions.’ Do read tt and 
discover whether His re 
a‘sheep’’ ora ‘‘xeora. 
For on about ‘The 
Fashions'' see page 114- 
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This is the second installment 
of the budget for the business 
woman earning $30 a week, 
which first appeared las! 
month. This et will be 
concluded in December. See 
lower right-hand corner. 

The general Rope o 
opinion among et rs 
is that a business woman with 
no one on her is 
entitled to spend 22% of her 
income on clothes—in this 
case it would be $343.20. 


F YOU are a business woman earning 

$30 aweek, your budget is listed below. 

Be sure to pick out a kimono that wil] 
wash and one that will last two years. 
The second year buy a bathrobe. 

A beaded chiffon evening dress can be 
bought for as little as $16. A slip will 
cost about $6.00 more. If you can sew, 
a more individual frock is possible. The 
money for the evening wrap should be 
saved toward its purchase next year. 

In order to buy your spring coat you 
can borrow the evening-wrap money 
and posers go without the bag and 
hand erchiefs for the present. The 
following year there will be the spring- 
coat money. to put back into these items 
as your spring coat must last two years. 

he value of a one-color wardrobe 
will be discussed next month. 


The Monthly Budgets 


February 
1 corset $5.00 
1 pr. gloves 1.50 
1 silk vest 2.00 
1 pr. silk knickers 3.00 
Umbrella 6.75 
Spring coat (10.00 
———$28.25 


March 


Spring coat $10.00 
Hat 7.50 
Dress shoes 


10.00 


April 
Evening dress ($2 S) $20.00 
1 pr. gloves 2.00 
1 pr. silk stocking: 2.00 


imono 


May 


Evening Dress ($25) 


Evening wrap ($25) 12.50 
5.00 
Handkerchiefs 3.00 


1 pr, silk stockings 
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$29.75 


Two Yearly Budgets 


Divided into monthly expenditures—By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


The Yearly Budget 


Coats and Dresses 


1 coat at $55.00 (one half) $27.50 
1 evening wrap $25 (One 
half) 12.50 


1 spring coat $40 (One 

half) 20.00 
1 wool dress—jersey 20.00 
1 silk dress 25.00 
1 silk dress 20.00 
1 evening dress 25.00 
2 cotton dresses (to be 

made) 8.00 


$158.00 


Blouses, Skirts, Sweaters 


3 blouses at $2.00 $6.00 
1 wool skirt 8.00 
1 sweater 5.00 


Hats, Shoes, Gloves 


Spring hat 

2 winter hats at $5.00 

Sports hat (spring) 
pr. oxfords 

pr. strap pumps 

pr. slippers 

pr. dress shoes 

pr. bedroom slippers 

. sneakers 

pr. rubbers 

pr. kid gloves at $2.00 4.00 

pr. chamoisette gloves at 

$1.50 3.00 
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Undergarments 
& 


3 vests at 50 cents $1.50 
1 silk vest 2.00 
3 prs. knickers at $1.25 3:75 
1 pr. silk knickers 3.00 
3 nightgowns at $1.50 4.50 
2 union suits at $1.50 3.00 
2 slips at $2.00 4.00 
1 slip at $6.00 6.00 
2 corsets at $5.00 10.00 
Kimono 5.00 
10 prs. silk stockings 20.00 


2 prs. silk and wool stock- 
ings at $2.50 


Bathing suit outfit 


Accessorics 


Bag 
Umbrella 6.75 
Handkerchiefs 


Incidentals 


Total 


~~ Sethe a 


This is the seventh of a series 
of arlicles which will appear 
for five months more. In iry- 
ing to solve the clothes problem 
of the mother who has 
little time and money, I have 
made out .@ monthly budgel. 
This imaginary woman, whose 
name is Mrs. Nelson, has 
three children and her hus- 
band’s salary is $2,500 a year. 
An expert has said that in 
such a case she is entitled to 
spend $160'a year on clothes. 


AT THE top of the page is the type of 
dress I have in mind for the one dress 
that Mrs. Nelson is to buy ready-made. 
It must be suitable for many different 
occasions and it must be good-looking 
the second year as well as the first, for 
she needs two silk dresses. The woman 
who has very few clothes must be sure 
to buy good materials. This dress 
should be kept for the times that she 
sallies forth for an event. $7.00 plus 
the $23.00 already saved makes $30.00. 
If she feels quite sure of her sewing 
ability, she can make this dress herself ; 
it will cost much less. If she is not 
adept, however, she cannot afford to 
run the risk of spoiling it. 
Only two union suits are listed, but 
these also should last two years, giving 
her four union suits for each year. 


November 


2 union suits $3.00 

Dress ($30) 7.00 

Handkerchiefs 2.75 
——$12.75 


No. 8. Frock of crépe satin with straight-line 
paneled tunic. Vest and buttons with imitation 
buttonholes of contrasting color. Colors: 
black with beige, navy with sapphire, brown 
with tan. Sizes, 36 to 46. Price, $29.75. 


No. 9. Combination suit of fine cotton, well 
fashioned and well reinforced. Built-up 
shoulder or bodice top, short- or long-sleeved, 
and knee- or ankle-length. Sizes, 36 to 44. Price, 
$1.50. 


No. 10. Special quality white linen handker- 
chiefs of medium weight with midget hems. 
$2.75 per dozen. 

Directions for ordering and returning on page 103. 


The Monthly Budget Leaflet No. 8 contains the 
yearly and all the monthly budgets for the 
$160.00-a-year expenditure (from April to April). 


The Monthly Budget Leaflet No. 9 contains the 
yearly and all the monthly budgets for the 
$343.20 yearly expenditure (from October to 
October’, 


For either, send a_ stamped self-addressed 
envelope to Miss Conover's Inquiry Bureau, 
Woman's Home Companion, New York City. 
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This Free Catalog 


Will Save You Both Time and Money 
Write for a copy NOW to 
JASON WEILER & SONS 


Manid Pepiviohed ied oy 
acturing Wholesale and Retatl 
lers and Diamond Importers 


Jewe 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


You will delight _ : 
in looking thru this 164- 
page Free Catalog with its thousands of illustra- 
tions and money-saving prices on the following: 
Jewelry Di Watches 
Silver Pearls 
Cut Glass Clocks 
Gold and Silver Leather Goods | French Ivory 

Pens & Pencils Gifts for Men, for Women, for Baby, etc. || 

Following are a few Gift Suggestions 


The latest model 


Babies’ — 
Solid Gold Locket 
With 1 rc chain 
—any init 
engraved... 95c 


ished Eagle top, 8- 
day, mahogany case, 
decorated 


Clasps— 
beautifully 
enameled 
floral 

effect. 
eee 
51689W — Dutch 
Silver Salts and 


eppers, @a. 34c 
Set of 6 for $1.95 


51695 W — Oriental 
Table Mats (6-inch). 
Set of 1 

3 for e 


Silver - Plated 


DIAMOND WRIST 
MOUNTED WATCH $59.00 


40905W—SIix full cut, blue-white Diamonds of excep- 
tional brillliancy and four rich blue Sapphires set in 
platinum. Case is 18K white Solid Gold with engraved 
platinum finished dial. The 17-jewel movement js an 
adjusted puaranteed accurate timekeeper. Money 
refunded if this watch can be duplicated $59 00 
elsewhere for less than $85.00. Our price ° 


LADIES’ 
DIAMOND Write also for 
NSS FREE 
$50.00 CATALOG 


How to Buy 
Diamonds’’ 


Perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamond of 


exceptional brillian- 
ors mae - : An elaborately i!- 
cy set in 18K solid initiated: “‘Eook 


white gold ring—ex- showing weights 
ip iuisitely hand carved steep: ‘prices anid 
' and pierced. F qualities on all 
Diamonds will be diamond mounted 
sent anywhere on jewelry. 
appropal, 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
') carat, $31.00 \, carat, $73.00 2 carats, $290.00 
s carat, 50.00 1 carat, 145.00 3 carats, 435.00 


----CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW..--- 


JASON WEILER & Sons 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies; Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE 164-paxe Catalog 


Society Wom- 
an Takes Off 
Every Bit Of 
Excess Flesh; 
Mrs. Bayliss . 
Tells Here 
HowSheDid It 


Mrs. Jessica Penrose 
Baruiss of Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsyloania, did nat 
find tt hard to go from 
tof lbs. down to 135. Do 
you see a single sign of 
gauntness, of any 


flabby look? 


Wallace,” wrote this young matron from 

Philadelphia’s smart suburb. Her letter 
is an eloquent testimonial to the efficiency of 
Wallace reducing records. A reduction of 
more than 50 pounds in a few weeks! But 
read her own story: 

“Here I am, back to 138 Ibs. after my avoirduposs 
had hovered round the impossible two hundred mark! 
Your perfectly wonderful music movements—nothing 
else—did it. You have reduced my weight from 191 
to 138, and li tened my heart as no one can know 
who has not he activities and enjoyments curtailed 
for years—and suddenly restored. 


“Thanks to Wallace I'am aeneing, golfin and ‘going’ 
I 


aI NEVER dreamed you could do it, Mr. 


as of yore, and wearing styles I would have had to to 
with my figure what it was. Because I once laughed at the 
idea of ‘getting thin to music’ I offer in humble apolo 
this letter, my photograph and permission to publis 
them should you desire.” 


It’s SO Easy To Do! 


Most women of bulky figure would make almost any 
sacrifice to attain the symmetry Mrs. Bayliss’ photo 
reveals. But you need not sacrifice your health, com- 
fort or even convenience. The process is enjoyable. 
You use Wallace’s records but ten minutes a day! Yet 
the reduction is felt within five days of starting; the second 
week will bring a noticeable improvement; the third or 
fourth week will find you lighter by many pounds. 


The beauty of Wallace’s method is its absolutely 
natural reduction and redistribution of weight. Unlike 
the drastic drugging methods, there is no loss of flesh 
where you cannot afford to lose it. 


How long will it take? Some lose seven or eight 
pounds in the first five-days test period; others but two 
or three. Much depends on the individual constitution. 
But you can and will lose steadily by this method—as 
fast as is good for you. And everyone who ever reduced 
this way will tell you it’s downright fun. 


Free Proof—Send No Money 


pet try Wallace’s way for a week. That’s all he asks. 
n’t send any money; don’t promise to pay anything 
now or later. The trial is free. If you don’t see surprising 
results in even these few days—simply mail back the 
record and you will not owe Wallace a penny. Let the 
scales decide. Here is the coupon that brings first week’s 
reducing lesson complete, record and all. 


- Mail This Coupon 


to WALLACE 
630 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 448 


Brings First Lesson FREE 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s 
free trial the original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name 


Address 


Clyne Sas 


Hats Have Grown Up 


The higher crown is particularly well suited to the matron 


By ISABEL DE NYSE CONOVER 


Mosaic work, dovetailed black felt and hat- 
ters’ plush, is the main feature of the Suzanne 
Talbot hat just at the right. A trotteur type, 
by Maryvonne, has a close side roll held in 
place by a quill of metal and soutache braid 


Good for the 
woman ts a picture shape 
of ribbon woven in com- 
bined satin and moire 


younger 


effect. Note its puffy- 
edged brim and perky, 
one-sided bow. The 
knotted turban 1s also a 
< fp ribbon hat, by Caroline 
| Reboux. It combines 
satin of two colors, ar- 
ranged in broad bands 


HEN the cloche was the style, no 
\ Ky really smart alternative was offered 

for the woman just a shade too ma- 
ture to look well in its snug turned-down 
lines. Now things are quite the other way, 
Mr. Heller points out to me, though perhaps 
not as severely so. The matron, the woman 
of dignity, can make a more varied selection 
of suitable shapes among the new hats than 
is possible for her younger sister. There are 
many smart, youthful types to be sure, but 
the high crowns and the high trims—the 
cream of new millinery fashions—these be- 
long primarily to the woman who is nearer 
her thirties than her teens. 


Lewis poses glycerined 
ostrich—black dipped in 
white—on the turn of a 
tall crown. In an ex- 
tremely large felt by 
Jeanne Delzons, _ the 
simple bow of cut felt 
is arranged up on the 
crown, to give a high line 


imported by 
FERLE HELLER 


“The Fashions” 


AVE you had your copy 

of the current issue of 

Miss Conover’s hand- 
book for the woman who plans 
clothes, either for herself or for 
others? ‘‘The Fashions” is a 
forty-page booklet of clothes in- 
surance, designed to guide you 
toward exactly the right de- 
cisions on what to make or what 
to buy. 

A summary of style trends, 
good-taste suggestions, dress- 
making lessons, a fabric talk, a 
graphic budget, the introduc- 
tion of Miss Conover’s new 
Primer Patterns—these are a 
few of the features included in 
the new edition. It’s lavishly 
illustrated with WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION patterns, totaling 
about a hundred and fifty. 

There is a whole page devoted 
to make-over notes, by Virginia 
Dibble, with whose clever ideas 
for clothes resuscitation you are 
already acquainted. She has 
studied current modes for pos- 
sibilities for redeeming last 
year’s frocks and has discovered 
several. She tells you just what 
to do, when and why to do it. 
And they will not look made 
over. 

This semiannual service 
book, supplementary to the 
fashion news in the COMPANION, 
is a practical investment. Its 
initial cost is fifteen cents, but it 
really costs you only five as It 
containsacoupon worth tencents 
on a pattern purchase. If 
you’re in need of clothes or of 
Christmas gift ideas, “The 


Fashions”’ will prove especially 


valuable. 


How to Order 


Send fifteen cents in stamps or post- 
office money order to the Pattern De- 
partment, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and ask for “The Fashions. 
It is not wise to send coins in pay 
ment, as they do not always carry 
safely through the mail. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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~ Our 30 Anniversary 
Jeluxe Gift Book 


Fok this Our 30th Anniversary 
: Gift Book, we have assem- 
| bled what we believe to be the 
| most beautiful selection of 
| Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Toilet Ware, Leather 
Goods and Gift Novelties that 
it has ever been our pleasure 
to offer to our friends and 
customers. 


_H 


The prices, too, are surprisingly 
low—lower than in years. Prompt 
and Courteous Service as always 
and the Baird-North guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction or your mon- 
ey promptly refunded. Make your 
gift selections for Christmas from 
the thousands shown in this 
beautiful Gift Book—send for 
your Free Copy Today. 


wearing a hat and scart 
that match. The scarf has 
a straight neckband of seal 
with ends of gathered chif- 
fon, hand-painted. The 
turban is banded with the 
seal and has a chiffon top. 
Even the hand bag matches. It is made 
of the chiffon and faced with the fur 
over the top. 

The hat at the right of the center is 
black velvet banded with chinchilla. 
The rolling collar of the velour de laine 
suit coat has a narrow band of the fur. 

At the lower right there is a picture 


505—Dainty 16 jewel Wrist Watch of Solid 14K White Gold, | 
Sapphire winding crown. Bezel and dial artistically engraved. 
As value—$19.50, ete, 


Our Guarantee 


You may order direct 

from this advertisement 
without hesitation. Every 
article shown here or in our 


419 — Pure Irish Linen 
Dele heats Modeirs 
Ollies In da eyelet and 

seed stitch design, 
Pair. only 85c. 


of a brown felt hat faced with brown 
caracul. The coat has a double collar of 
the same fur. 

In the lower center there is an illus- 
tration of a young girl’s hat of gray felt 


Gift Book is exactly as illus- 
trated and described, If for 
any reason you are not per- 
fectly satisfied with any 
article you buy from us, 
you may send it back at 
once, for full refund or ex- 


trimmed with three cir- 
cles of gray squirrel. 
Her gray kasha cloth 
frock has its collar and 
sleeves banded with the 
same fur. The girl at 
the right is wearing a 
wrapped turban of black 
satin with a band of 


change, provided goods 
have not been engraved to 
your special order, 


Fur Patches igs vpn yankee 
Add a decorative touch to old or new clothes : as RATS sc Tels oide OR Te Me 
clothes this year I 
wanted to go right home a en 
| in the storeroom. I had 
in mind a seal scarf that 
was enough of it left for patches and 
I had made mental notes of at least a 
ovals, circles, and Oblongs of the seal. 
Of course, there were among the col- 
coats of soft-napped woolen with lux- 
urlous fur collars and cuffs, lovely gar- 
of one fur or made of two contrasting 
pelts. All these coats I admired, but I 
the patches, stripes, 
pieces, and panels, for I 
home, I thought of all 
the shabby scarfs and 
coats that other women 
must have and how 


BAIR.D-NORTH CO. 

Waser By 
and unpack a certain trunk 

| was worn on the edges. I knew there 
dozen ways that I could use diamonds, 
lection of clothes that I had looked at 
ments half fur and half cloth, wraps all 
admit that I was concerned more with 
had the seal scarf at 
stoles and muffs and 
easily they could be 
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486—Fine White Gold- 
filled Cuff Links. Bro- 
sone ‘Single initial ene 
e. - 
Sradl FREE. Price 
fi is Monogram en- 


7 


491— Crystal 


turned into expensive- seal over the top and by CubeDrop Ear- her Bd wae 
. looking trimming. SS around the bottom. Her y rings. Jet ear 
' Some of the neck ‘“- dress is black rep, also ¥5 ing silver chain. 
lve Price $2.50. 


banded with the seal. 
Y ou will find six sleeve 
finishes sketched in the 


center of the page. The 
= sleeve at the top is one 
) ‘> of the new _ topcoat 


sleeves that gathers into 
a narrow band and fits 
the wrist loosely. It is 
banded withnutria. The 
sleeve below belongs to 
a velvet suit. It has an 
underarm sleeve of bro- 
cade banded with chin- 
chilla. The collar of this 
particular coat matches the sleeve finish. 
Another coat sleeve is shown below. 


finishes and hats that I : 
like best I have had i 
| sketched. You will see 

them at the top of the 
page. Perhaps you can 
use the good parts of an 
old fur piece in some of 
| these ways, Starting at 
the left side of the pic- 
ture, the first hat is a 

lack silk beaver 
trimmed with patches 
of gray squirrel cut tri- 
angular. The collar of 
the Suit has the same 
fur in stripes placed one inch apart so 
, that the black kasha cloth shows be- 


459— Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather Under 
Arm Bag, Lined with tan motre silk and fitted 
with small purse, mirror and separate pockets. 
Size 54 in. x 10 in. $3.50, 


MT 
7 


407 — Solld Sterling 
Silver Cream Ladle 
with artistic plerced 
design. Only $1.15. 


P 


Fe FS 


469—Genuine black 499—Sterling , 

Onyx Ring with fine Silver Book 495__pung Chow Set. Maple tiles faced 
blue-white Diamond. tare ei with genulne clear white Ivory Pyralin 
Handsome mounting Useful we printed in colors. Numbered money, coun- 
of Solid 14K White é 1 go, ters, boxes and bone dice. $5.00. 

G . ‘ 


445—Powder Com- 
pact with Coty’s L'- 
Orlgan Face Powder, 
Ye Hinge cover, mirror 
ky and puff, Price $1.00, 


SLPS MIF EM 


tween, H2re two bands of mink are used on a yy | _ Go $10.00. 
The hat shown directly above isatan deep green velour de laine. The coat | A . > 
cut felt banded at the bottom with — sleeve below this one illustrates a smart Ve - 
nutria. The collar of the tan poplin coat way of eking out a little fur with he os ee en 
Sa straight band that is wool-em- braid. This fur is seal with wide and - Ye  ——D 
roidered on the inner side and faced narrow braid interlaced above. The ‘A ay ae 
With the fur on the back. The next hat sleeve next to the bottom belongs to a he 402—-Two-plece Bteak or Carving Set. Sterling Sliver 
above is brown hatters’ plush. Here soft homespun of a cocoa shade. The_ | 53 Handles with steel guards; 6% in, blade. Price $3.95. 
' Mink is cut in a scroll design and _ fur is brown-dyed rabbit. The sleeve at | 4 455—Two Cape Cod Bayberry Candies. 6° 
patched on almost like a spray of the very bottom shows an elbow-length _ | i= colored verws cart: Bc. 


cuff of shaved lamb. | & ui 
- ++ COLO. ghee. Clue. 
Since cuffs stand much hard wear, it Bg GPE MFR Oot, 
is wiser to trim them with durable furs. 


wets or leaves. The stem is em- 
a ered in heavy wool yarn. The girl 
€ center top of the picture is 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 614 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated Gift 
Book for 1925. This places me under no obligation whatever. 


“THE FASHICNS”: Miss Conover’snew 
fall and winter style book is now ready. 
Price fifteen cents with a pattern coupon 
worth ten cents. Order from Pattern De- 
partment, Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


ecw TRIMMINGS”. Miss Rosiere’s 
fur <t tells how to cut, clean, and sew 
< iy the trimmings on this page. It 
Sts ten cents and may be ordered from 
as, Conover’s Inquiry Bureau, Wom- 
8 Home Companion, New York City. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


A noted Chef’s recipes for 
making savory soups, stews, 
gravies, sauces and other 
tempting and delicious dishes. 


Macaroni Supreme 


2 teaspoonfuls Kitchen Bouquet; 14 pack- 
age Fould’s Macaroni, 1 large tablespoon- 
ful flour, 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 2 table- 
spoonfuls onion chopped fine, 2 cups milk, 
cheese. Break macaroni in inch pieces, 
throw into boiling salted water enough 
to cover well, and cook until tender. Rinse 
well in cold water. Prepare a sauce as fol- 
lows: Into a saucepan place the butter and 
onions and let simmer, but not brown, for 
ten minutes; then add flour, stirring well. 
Add the milk gradually and stir until 
smooth. Put cheese to make one cupful 
through the food edt a add the Kitchen 
Bouquet and mix well, chen add to the 
sauce. Mix sauce and macaroni together, 
reheat and serve 


Mushroom Sauce 


’tablespoonfuls Kitchen Bouquet; 76 cupful 


biceer: lg cupful flour; 1 teaspoonful salt; 
dash cayenne; 1 teaspoonful onion juice; 
2 cupfuls milk; 1 can mushrooms. Melt the 
butter, add flour and milk gradually, stirring 
all the while. When cooked add the salt, 
cayenne, onion juice and Kitchen Bouquet. 
Drain and chop mushrooms, add to sauce 
and cook 3 minutes. 


Economical Stew 


1 teaspoonful Kitchen Bouquet; 1 Ib. beef- 
steak; 3 Carrots; 2 raw potatoes; 1 qt. water; 
2 tablespoonfuls rice; 2 tablespoonfuls but- 
ter; 1 tablespoonful flour. Melt butter and 


in this. When nicely browned : There’s no reason’ abovethegreenlining 
sa dour cad arate Cook from 14 to X of Chicken Curry why the ten-year-old _ of the wall collar adds 


an hour before adding vegetables and rice. 
Vegetables should be iced, Season to taste 
a add Kitchen Bouquet. To be served 
with mashed potatoes. 


Cream Sauce 


Cook together one-fourth a cup, each, of 
bucter and flour, and add gradually one 
pine of milk; let simmer ten minutes after 
all the liquid has been added; season with 
salt and pepper and add Kitchen Bouquet 
to taste. 
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SPECIAL OFFER: senerous size 


Folder containing other recipes 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W. H.C. 


Chop Suey 


3 tablespoonfuls Kirchen Bouquet; 1 pound 
veal steak cut in cubes; 2 cupfuls celery, 
diced; 1 cupful chopped Spanish onions; 
1 large can mushrooms; 1 tablespoonful 
chopped peanuts; 2 tablespoonfuls butter; 
1 teaspoonful salt; 144 teaspoonful pepper. 
Melt the butter in frying pan, add the veal 
and cook until seared, or white all over, 
turn in the celery and onions and cook 
gently until the onions and celery are 
tender; then add che mushrooms with their 
liquor and a third cupful of water, together 
with the nuts, salt, pepper and Kitchen 
Bouquet. Cover and simmer for twenty 
minutes. Place in a mound on a cho 
platter, surround with boiled rice sprinkle 
with paprika and serve very hot. 


Onion Soup 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 5 large 
onions; 1 tablespoon finely minced car- 
rot; 3 tablespoons putter; 5 tablespoons 
flour; 314 pints boiling water; salt and 
pepper to taste; 3 bouillon cubes; 14 cup 
thin cream. Peel and eles onions for 
3 minutes, drain and chop fine, place in 
saucepan with carrot and butter ahd simmer 
5 minutes. Add flour, stir and add boiling 
water, salt and pepper and cook slowly a 
half hour. Strain, add bouillon cubes and 
stir until dissolved. Add Kitchen Bouquet 
and cream. Place several pieces toast in 
tureen, pour over soup and serve at once. 


2 tablespoons Kitchen Bouquet; 2 cups 
chicken, cut small; 1 large onion, sliced; 
I teaspoon sugar; 1 sour apple, peeled and 
chopped; 1 cup cream; 3 tablespoons flour; 
1 tablespoon curry powder; 4 tablespoons 
butter; sale and pepper; 114 cups water or 
stock. Mele butrer, add onion and cook 
tender, add flour, sugar and curry powder 
and stir over fire for two minutes; then add 
apple, liquid and chicken and cook slowly 
for half hour. Then add cream, Kitchen 
Bouquet, sale and pepper and serve with 
border of boiled rice. 


_ KITCHEN 


BOUQUET 


The Chef’s flavoring for home cooking 


A delightful blend of the rich juices of choice 
garden vegetables. Gives a wonderful taste, 
color and flavor to soups, stews, gravies, 
sauces, meats and fish. Ac all leading grocers. 


Send 10 cents for 


sent free on request. 


New York 
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No. 4505 


The Junior Tunic 


HE  so-much- 

i@, talked-of awk- 
> ward age can 
be teased out of its 
awkwardness if one 


tries hard enough. 


schoolgirl can’t give 
just as smart an 
appearance as her 
debonair sister of 
eighteen. 

This tunic dress 
for instance, recently 
arrived from Paris, 
is a chic costume 


which adaptsitselfsuitably totheyounger 
girl. A tunic of dark blue kasha cloth 
or charmeen worn over a plaited plaid 
skirt of flannel or taffeta with a tiny 
repetition of the plaid at the neck and 
sleeves makes a gay costume. 


A blue flannel, piped and faced with 


bright green flannel, the buttonhole and 


‘“‘The Fashions”’ includes a good choice of simple 
and attractive patterns for girls of this age, as 
well as for older and younger sisters. See page 
114 for further details about this dressmaking 
booklet and directions for ordering it. 

Miss Conover offers the leafiets: ‘“Makeovers 
for Young Girls’ Clothes,”’ ‘‘Makeovers for 
Little Girls’ Clothes,”’ and ‘‘Makeovers for Little 
Boys’ Clothes.’”’ Send astamped self-addreseed 
envelope for each. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company 


Weth make-over ideas for the jeune fille 


ee ~ 


pocket bound with 
this also, gives an 
interesting effect of 
Chinese coloring. A 
single line of vermil- 
ion at the top of and 


a more daring note. 

A light-weight 
broadcloth or soft 
woolen material in 
one of the small 
plaids or stripes like 
those shown below 
makes a picturesque 
little tunic frock. ; ; 

There are many ways in which pet 
dresses can be resuscitated. _ 

The straight line of trimming up the 
front affords an excellent opportunity 
for two extra inches all the way down. 

The dress that is just a little too tight 
across the chest is easily adjusted by 
adding one of the popular bosom fronts. 


derslip, with one and one-fourth yards ae 
six-inch material for plaited flounce. paid 
twenty cents. Order from Pattern Pere AVE 
Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fou 

nue, New York City. 
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(ream of Tartar Bakin 


is the mos 


2,800 New England doctors were 
recently asked, “What kind of bak- 
ing powder do you consider the 
best from a health point of view?” 


817% of those who answered said: 
“Cream of Tartar!’ 


This overwhelming verdict from 
physicians in favor of this precious 
ingredient of Royal Baking Powder 
is of great importance to every 
housekeeper. 

} | 


lie Royal are perfectly blended soda 

and pure cream of tartar derived from 
rapes grown in the famous vineyards of 
southern Europe. 


It contains no alum. 


For more than three generations Royal 
Baking Powder has kept to an absolute 


HOT MOI ASSES CAKE 


Care should be taken not to bake any 
ni 


lasses mixture in too hot an oven 


41s it browns more quickly than other 
mixtures. Oiled paper in the bottom 
of the pan makes the cake easier 


fo turn out and helps prevent 
burning, 


Complete recipes for the foods illus- 


of representative 
New England Doctors 


SQ 


Contains no alum — 
Leaves no bitter taste 


standard of uniformity. With it you can 
use the same recipe year after year, 
and your baking powder will give you 
identically the same results. 

Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal 
are uniformly light, fluffy, delicious — 
fine-textured and full flavored! Royal 
Baking Powder is the highest quality 


t health 


Powdee 
u 


baking powder in the world — used all 
over the world —yet enough Royal for a 
large layer cake costs less than two cents. 


Experienced cooks know they can trust 
Royal to give them beautifully raised 
cakes and biscuits every time; inex- 
perienced cooks have the best luck with 
it. For fifty years Royal Baking Powder 
has been used by housewives of America 
for successful baking. 


cA Complete Recipe Book 
ry FREE z 


Over 350 tested recipes for all kinds of 
delicious foods including those illus. 
trated here. You will find this cook book 
extremely practical. Over nine million 
copies have been distributed. Fill out 
the coupon below and mail today—we 
will send you this book free. 


ROYAL CINNAMON BUNS 
Many people prefer buns that are 
. more crusty than the kind usually 
». served. For crusty buns bake in indi- 
»\ vidual muffin tins. 


PRINCESS CAKE 
All fine-grained white cakes require 
careful mixing of ingredients rather 
than beating. Beating causes the air 
bubbles which make this kind of cake 
coarse-textured. 


trated are in the Royal Cook Book. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.. 
103 East 41st St., New York 


Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book containing over 350 
delicious recipes. 
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hristmas Ci ts 


you can make yourself 


Gifts that are easy and inexpensive to 
make. Gifts that delight your friends 


because you made them and because they 
are unique, dainty, practical and useful. 


) LE PAGE'S CRAFT BOOK will show you how 


CA most surprising new way to 
make Christmas Gifts at home 


. L nave always known that LePage’s is a wonderful 
mender to have around the house, and I have mended dozens 
of things with it, but I had no idea, until I got your book, 
how many nice things I could make with it... .” 


Easier and quicker than sewing 


You will be delightfully surprised at the ease and quickness 
with which you can make things, and at the high quality of 
your own craftsmanship. 


“You are really right about LePage’s Craft being easier 
and quicker than sewing. Yesterday afternoon I made a doll’s | 
cradle and a work basket, and was surprised enough to get : 
both of them finished long before the afternoon was over. They 


are very attractive and I appreciate knowing about LePage’s } 
Craft, as otherwise I never should have made them. . . . 7 

Wonderful variety of things you can make Xd 
Tur handsome new edition of LePage’s Craft Book, beautifully , 


illustrated in colors, gives directions for making more than ; 
roo useful and attractive little gifts suitable for Christmas. > 
You can also make things for birthday gifts, for bridge rizes, : 
to sell at church fairs and bazaars, and foe use in your own home. 


Send 10 cents today for LePage’s Craft Book 


LePace’s Craft Book has become a “‘best seller.’’ Over Bags” : 
women have bought it. Try this new way of making gifts. See 


what a wonderful help it will be to you. Send now and have 
your gifts ready before the last minute Christmas rush. 


Just write your name and address plainly on the coupon 
below, tear it out now and mail it today with 10 cents in 
stamps or coin to LePage’s Craft League, 153 Essex Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass., and a copy of LePage’s Craft Book will be 
sent you by return mail, postage paid. 


LEPAGE's Crart LEAGUE, 153 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. | 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) for which send me by return | 
mail, postage paid, a copy of the new edition = 


in colors of LePage’s Craft Book for making 
Christmas Gifts. Fe | | 


THE doll’s cradle is made 
from an old salt box attrac- 
tively covered and decorated. 


ut 
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How Tall 


A pattern planned for a tall, stout woman 


HIS month Miss Con- 
Over offers in her indi- 
. Vidualized patterns a 
ress for the tall, stout 
woman. Cut to bust measure, 
as ordinary patterns are, and 
also to height, these special 
patterns minimize fitting. 
ere are patterns for the 
short, thin woman who is from 
| five feet to five feet three 
| Inches in height, and from thirty-two 
| to thirty-six inches bust; for the short 
woman of medium weight, from thirty- 
eight to forty-two inches bust; for the 
Short, stout woman, from forty-four to 
ty-six inches bust; for the thin woman 
. medium height who is from five feet 
our to five feet seven inches in height, 
and from thirty-two to thirty-six inches 
ust; for the stout woman of medium 
in from forty-four to fifty-six 
. €s bust; for the tall, thin woman 
belch from five feet eight to six feet in 
six t, and from thirty-two to thirty- 
mn ae bust; for the tall woman of 
feo weight, from thirty-eight to 
rty-two inches bust; and this month 


P attern No. 4493—Straight- @ 
Bien. Dress in Overblouse ¢ 
Sct. Sizes, 44 to 56. Suitable Al 

Or a tall, stout woman. Size <</ 


| forty-six peauires four and one- i 

_-- yards of forty-inch ma- | \ 
bh with one-half yard con: 
asting material. Price of this 

Pattern, thirty cents. 


1 
| 
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Are You? 


for the tall, stout woman, 
from forty-four to fifty-six 
inches bust. 

The woman who is tall as 
well as stout has a greater 
choice in designs than the 
stout woman who is short or 
of medium height. She may 
have more intricate patterns, 
such as the one offered this 
month. It is an overblouse 
style, but so planned that it saves ma- 
terial. The blouse is finished with a tuck 
at the lower edge. It laps over and 
stitches to the skirt band. The small 
view in the center shows this. There is a 
seam at the low waistline across the 
back, and just a few gathers at the top 
of the skirt to avoid spanning the hips. 
When the front and back are joined to- 
gether, the tunic section is free from the 
back. See the little view at the bottom 
of the page. 

To accompany each special pattern is 
a leaflet ‘Styles That Suit Your Type.” 
You may have one for a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. Another series 
of leaflets is ‘‘ Your Colors.” 


If you want to see the whole 

series of individualized patterns, 

\ buy “The Fashions” Miss 
Wr Conover’s little style magazine. 
| It costs only fifteen cents and 
\ | contains a coupon worth ten 
| cents when you order one of the 
\ patterns. Directions for order- 
ing will be found on page 117. 


HOSIERY 


PAGE 121 


Every desirable 


7 2 7 é 
to 
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Every new feature 
*Marvel-Stripe stops laddering 


And then, also, those with sandal 
feet and low spliced heel 


*Slipper Heel s/enderizes ankles 


Every wanted style 


$1.50 per pair and up 


SV 


*Trademarks Registered 
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FULL-FASHIONED THREAD SILK HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR GLOVES 
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Adis Glsuey 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobbed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks sakutat life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
neeP in place. 

lostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, 60 es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 
Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
— a weak. or after 
pooi eeps it so 
soft end pliable that it 
stays in place as 
combed or b ed and 
does not become mussed 


sus7e40 GIVEN 


To acquaint every needle 
worker with our artificial 
silk 6-strand Embroidery 
. Floss absolutely boil-proof 
eC) Ss we will send 9 colors free and 

ae postpaid to any lady sending 

only 25c for this 3-p'ece buffet set, 
COLLINGBOU RNE’S 
Boil-Proof 6-strand 

~ Artificial Silk Embroidery Floss 

has the beautiful finish and lasting sheen 

of silk. Buffet set is stamped on white 

linen finish hedskin, size 12” x 36”. Send 

for your special bargain outfit today. 


9) Collingbourne Mills 
= Elgin, Ill. 


VS, 
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No. 7. 
Price, $14.75 


The Adjustable Dress 


A cloth ready-made for mother or daughter 


Conover’s special designs, a simple 

tailor-made that can be adapted 
with success to the matron or to the 
young girl. The differences are accom- 
plished by the way one fastens the 
collar and by the decision made re- 
garding the belt. 

The frock is so cut that one can equal- 
ly well omit the belt entirely or place it 
at a low, a normal, or a slightly high 
waistline. Without the belt, trim lines 
are given by a pair of buttons and a loop 
on the right hip, which catch the slight 
fullness into a neat place. One of the 
buttons ean be shifted, to perfect the fit 
for any figure. Small tucks at the back 
of the waistline are further assurance of 
neatness. (See views A and B.) When 
the belt, a string of self material, is 
used, the frog device may be ripped off 
entirely, if one wishes. 

Two fastening possibilities make the 
neckline adjustable. It may be worn in 
the open “V,’”’ more becoming to the 
older woman, tied in place by a bow of 


"Pcon practical dress is one of Miss 


HOW TO ORDER: Be sure to 
state color and size. Write your 
name and address plainly. Re- 
mit by bank draft, post-office 
money order, express moncy 
order, or check. Do not send 
stamps. If you send currency be 
sure the letter ts registered. We 
cannot be responsible for money 
lost in the mails. Send order to 
Isabel De Nyse Conover, Ready- 
to-Wear Department, Woman’s 
Home Companion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. No gar- 
ment sent C. O. D. Orders can- 
73% be filled after December 


ribbon the same shade as the fabric of 
the dress, or it may be caught high at 
the throat—a more youthful effect. 
The use of the little ecru linen collar 
that finishes the neck is optional. It 
comes separate, and can be attached 
and removed at will, so that its launder- 
ing is simplified. 

The long line of buttons down the left 
side of the skirt serves a practical as well 
as astyle purpose. The skirt, open down 
the side, allows a small slit at the hem, 
for easier walking. A trio of matching 
bone buttons is used to fasten each of 
the long, snug sleeves. The full length 
of the dress at the center back, before 
the hem is turned, is fifty-four and a half 
inches, generous for even a fairly tall 
person. The material in the dress is 
Poiretsheen, a soft lustrous woolen, of 
medium weight. Samples will be sent on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 

No.7. The Adjustable Dress, of navy 
blue or nutria (deep beige) Poiret- 
sheen. Sizes 16 and 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust measure. Price, $14.75. 


HOW TO RETURN: Any pur- 
chase not satisfactory may be 
returned, but the goods must be 
sent back within three days of 
their receipt. Always statc if 
articles are for exchange or re- 
funded money. Do not return to 
the Woman's Home Companion. 
Return direct to the firm that 
makes the shipment to you by 
insured parcel post or prepaid 
express and accompanied by the 
sales slip the shop sends with 
each purchase. e cannot be 
responsible for returned pack- 
ages lost in transit unless sent 
according to directions. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Stout Women 


Dress 


Fashionably 


{ane Hruant 


38th Street at 
Fifth Avenue 


Superfluous Hair? 


Grepe; desc 


Look YP 
Slender 4 ' 
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il eas Lane Bryant Style Book 
is just for stout women. 
With aid of this book, women 


who wear size 38 or larger can now 
dress fashionably and look slender. 


Style Book FREE 
This Style Book will be sent to you 
FREE. Eighty-eight pages picturing 
latest styles, just for stout women. 
Sent FREE. Write for it TODAY. 


NEW YORK 


Use Del-a-tone, the reliable, scientific 
preparation, favorite for fourteen ee 
Spread on in smooth paste, wash 0 
few minutes, and 


DEL-A-TONE 


ae | 


af 


At drug andd rtment stores ors 
prepaid, In Dp bin =m : 
Sample in plain wrapper * 
The Sheffield Company, Dept. 

536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, iil. 


= | 
For a limited time ¥¢ 
offer this splendid Crepe de Chine at the 


i 40 
/ unequalled price of 98c a yard. Full 


inches wide; pure all silk; regular a 
» value; comes in 35 of the newest ® ret 
i including powder blue, i ' ‘ 
orchid, flesh, coral, light iu® 
gray, tan, cocoa, almon 
/ ereen, black, 
Order this 


ic = 


: . . elvet with 
The genuine Lyons Imported Silk Chiffon Vel’ 

a rich erect pile plush and a deep, thick pure silk na? 
lustrous, soft and beautiful—in fact, — 
37 inches wide inside selvage-_ In y America! 
brown, navy, coral, nile, orchid, peach, 

Beauty, sade, tan, canna, sap O49 “tue! orang 
Royal silver mole, ete. A reguiar $5.49 v 4 
Free Catalog. Send today for FREE cane $Sc 
taining other bargains as Butterfel s Yd. 
Yd., All Wool Flannel, $1.78} Venise Lace, | 


Handkerchiefs, 10c, etc. 
FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
Pay on delivery. Simply pay asset order 29 


lus few cents postage, or send m 
ages postage. oney back romp if not delight 
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This month— ; 


hundreds of thousands of 


women are buying this 


better-fitting, longer-wearing 


underwear 


Are you one of the women who believes 
union sutts are still the bulky things they 
used to be? 

Or — one who grimly makes the best 
of the vexations still found in many syits? 


ODAY more than a million such 
women are wearing this different 
knit union suit—with joy and thanks- 


Ca 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


giving ! 
One woman said recently: 


“Yes, I laughed when a friend told me 
about the ‘different’ knit union suits she 
was wearing. But she talked as if she 
had discovered a new world. I tried one 
—out of curiosity perhaps. Until I 
wore that Carter’s union suit I had 
never known comfort — actually! Light 
as a zephyr, fits like a dream. Launders 
like new — the maid, even the laundry, 
can’t hurt my Carter’s.” 


Another writes: 


“Tt does not bind across the chest nor 
under the arms. There is an inexpressible 
ease and freedom of motion. The liberal, 
roomy seat with wide flap is the most 
satisfactory I have ever worn. It is not 
loose or bunchy, but conforms perfectly 
to the contour of the figure.” 


These comments are typical of thou- 


rter's 


KNIT 


Underwear 


sands that come to us from women 
throughout the country who have 
found in Carter’s comfortable warmth 
without weight or bulkiness. 


Designed and fitted like your 
outer garments 


Carter styles are created and worked 
out by a woman — with the expert de- 
signer’s regard for line and silhouette. 
The original of each size is fitted and 
tested out on living models — adjusted 
to give perfect ease without unneces- 
sary fullness. 


Finer, more elastic fabric 


The special Carter knitting machines with 
their multi-needles make union suits that 
are lighter in weight — every bit as warm 
—and infinitely more elastic. Wash 
Carter’s season after season — they keep 
their new, soft, springy texture until they 
are actually worn out. 

All styles — all weights — in cotton, wool 
and silk. See Carter’s the next time you are 
down town. The William Carter Company. 
Home Office: 583 Highland Ave., Needham 
Heights (Boston District), Mass. Mills 
also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 


STYLE 14 (back view) 
STYLE 15 (front) 


Men like the tailored fit, 
the elasticity and longer 
wear of Carter's. Seams 
especially stitched to pre- 
vent ripping; buttonholes 
reinforced; buttons fas- 
tened to stay. 


for all the g 
family | 


” 
~~ 
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STYLE 18% 
Light yet warm. Fits without binding. 
Springy elastic fabrics in any weight you 
want for daytime or evening wear. Ex- 
pertly cut and well tailored throughout. 
Does not become loose or baggy after 
laundering. 


Thousands of women consider 
this label the most reliable 
guide in buying underwear. 


STYLE 19% (gi 
STYLE 18 bene™ 

Lively children like Carter’s 

cause of its comfortable cut 
and elasticity. You will find 
Carter’s gives extra long 
| service and washes without 
a growing harsh, 
BABIES’ VESTS —Superb little garments — warm, soft 
wash like new. Made single or double breasted, or ina 
band style that wears longer due to special rein lonctinenke 
where the diaper is pinned. The famous new Carter 
Bands have side pinning reinforcements (a patented 
Carter feature ) to suit the “square fold” diapers 

doctors and nurses now recommend. 


: STYLE 19% (in circle at lefr) 
The Dutch neck gives added warmth 
over the shoulders and is so skil 
fully designed that it won’, peep over 
the top of your dress with embarrass- 
ng persistence. Short sleeves knee 
length in all weights, 
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Zy “JUANITA” 


A new Ayeen Qyality style, featured in 
Patent Leatuer, with cut-steel beaded 
gore, medium Paris Louis wood heel 

and flexible sole 


STYLES OF ASSURED CORRECTNESS 


Seasonably new creations for each occasion and requirement for 
every wearer, a PERFECT-FITTING shoe at leading stores, every- 
where $5.50 to $10.00 with PERFECT SERVICE and SATISFACTION 
assured by the QuzEN Qua.ity Trade Mark stamped on every pair. 


A new booklet of selected styles, with your dealer’s address, mailed on request 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 
189 Bicxrorp Street, Boston (20), MASSACHUSETTS 


WEEN you ask, 

specifically, for 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY— 

you get: stockings of sheer, lus- 

trous beauty—perfect in fit and 

style; stockings that wear most re- 
markably well—that do not lose their 
snugness, their beauty, after many laun- 
derings; durable, good-looking hosiery at a 
reasonable price! 


Holeproof Hosiery Co i 
© Hoteproot oslory pilin 3 ae Delia asad hilar 


Holeproef is obtainable 
tn all of the new fashion- 
abla shades in Full-Fash- 
toned, Extre-stretch Ribbed 
Top and other popular styles 
tn Silk, Ssth Faced or fine 
Lisl. Also styles for men 
ond children. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Mailed on Monday Morning 


From Miss Conover to you 


ONDAY morning in the Com- 
PANION offices is the busiest 
little morning of the week. For 

that’s the morning when the Weekly 
Style Letters go down the mail chute. 

en Miss Conover took over the 
Fashion Department of the WOMAN'S 
HomE CoMPANION, she said, “‘There’s 
only one trouble with this department: 
There’s not enough of it!”’ 

So she began adding things. 

Up to date, the best thing she’s added 
is the Weekly Style Letter. 

This letter, as we see it, has multi- 
plied the efficiency of the Fashion De- 
partment by fully four and a bit. For 
where once Miss Conover could get in 
touch with you only by the month, now 
she’s able to reach you directly every 
week. 

It’s really so simple that we wonder 
nobody thought of it before. 

All you do is sit down at your desk 
and write: 

‘‘Dear Miss Conover: Please may 
I see the Weekly Style Letters? Just to 
save work, I’m sending you, all at once, 
six stamped and self-addressed enve- 
lopes and six extra two-cent stamps. 
Won’t you please send me trial samples 
for that number of weeks?”’ 

With this you automatically become a 
member of the Monday-morningers. 

Being a Monday-morninger has its 
points. As a result of it, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or whatever your mailing 
time from New York happens to be, 
you’re sure to have something in your 
letter box. 

This something in your mail is really 
a brief résumé of what’s happened in 
the fashionable world during the previ- 
ous week. Miss Conover is your New 
York correspondent; the Weekly Style 
Letter, her letter to you. 

By means of this service you are able 


Here you see a fac- 
simile of the weekly 
style letter just as ut 
goes oul lo you on 
Monday morning. It 
has piquant bits of 
clothes gossip and the 
latest hints about ac- 
cessories. Sometimes 
there are instructions 
for making a particu- 
larly tempting collar, 
ha , or a bit of 
trimming. Miss Con- 
over always throws in 
a quile generous num- 
ber of sketches, too. 


to keep in touch with the various trends 
of style. To know what’s being desi ed, 
what’s being shown, and, best of all, 
what’s being worn and accepted in good 
usage. ; 

News from the Paris openings. Re- 


ports of New York fashion shows. Notes’ 


from Southampton and Palm Beach in 
their seasons. Plans of the trade. 
Showings in the shops. And wearing 
of smart clothes at the Ritz, the Lido- 
Venice, the races, the polo matches, 
along Park Avenue, or wherever well- 
dressed women are to be seen. 

From this material Miss Conover 
writes each week her story of what 
seems to her to be significant in style. 
Little pen-and-ink illustrations help to 
make the letter graphic for you. 

If you happen to be out of touch with 
the big shops or away from the style 
centers, this weekly check-up is illum! 
nating—or, at least, that’s what the 
Monday-morningers tell us. They say 
the letters put them “in the know. 
Straighten out the styles for them. 
Help them to know what they want, 
and give them assurance in the ultimate 
buying. 

Miss Conover will be glad to see that 
you have this service. You simply send 
your request to Miss Conover’s Inquiry 
Department, in care of Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Enclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope and an extra 
two-cent stamp to cover the cost of 
typing and mailing. , 

Many women find it more convenient 
to send half a dozen envelopes at one 
time and engage the letters for six W 
in advance. If you follow this plan 
send an extra two-cent stamp for ea 
letter that you desire. 

Won’t you join the Monday-morn- 
ingers? 


\ 


Made from a recipe 


Experts in wheat and flour milling know 
the difference between good flour, ordinary 
flour and poor flour—just as you know 
the difference between a successful cake, 
just cake and a flat failure. 

In both cases the difference is due largely 
to the recipe, and the uniformly high 

. quality of the materials used. 

Gold Medal Flour is made from a 
RECIPE—just as the bread, biscuits, 
cake, pies and whatever else you bake 
are made from recipes. 

The recipe for Gold Medal Flour has 
been tested and tried for years and years 
—not only in our own scientific labora- 
tories, and kitchens—but by millions of 
housewives and thousands of bakers who 
have used it so long, found it so good, so 
dependably good, that it is recognized 

: everywhere as the standard of quality 
4 — and uniformity—always to be depended 
) i upon for the same good results, 


cAsk your grocer for the 
flour that’s made from a 
RECIPE. Say Gold Medal 
Flour. It wi] help him, be- 
cause he wants to please 
you by having at all times 
Just the things you want. 


GOLD MEDAL 
GINGER BREAD RECIPE 


* Send for Gold Medal rec; 
ipe No. 2052-¢, 
It will make the best ginger bread you a 


GOLD MEDAL Home Service Department 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WASHBUARN'S 


GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR \ 
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List of Books 
on Child Feeding 


The mother who wants to make a study 
of the approved methods of feeding chil- 
dren will find the following books inter- 
esting and useful. They are by recognized 
authorities. 


ScHOOL FEEDING 


Tue Heattuy Basy 
Dennett, M.D.—(Tne Macmillan Co.) 
NuTRITION AND GROWTH IN CHILDREN 
Emerson, A.D., M.D.—(D. Appleton &8 Co.) 
INFANT FEEDING 


Bryant—(J. Lippincott Co.) 


Grulee, M.D.—(W. B. Saunders Co.) 
How To Feep CHILDREN 
Hogan—(The Baker €% Taylor Co.) 
Tue Care AND Feepinc or CHILDREN 
Holt, M.D., LL.D.—(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Foop HEALTH AND GRowTH 
Holt, M.D., LL.D.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
Tare Care or CHILDREN 
Morse, M.D.—(Harvard Univ. Press) 
CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
Ramsey, M.D.—(J. Lippincott Co.) 
FEEDING THE FAMILY 
Rose, Ph.D.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
U. S. Government 
U. S. Government 


Butcetin No. 1313 
Butcetin No. 712 
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Orange Juice and Milk 


Two Foods That Practically All Books on Child Feeding Advise 


Ro almost any book on child feeding and see 
what the writer says. We print here a list of 
twelve well known books, all advocating orange juice. 


So it appears that this fruit juice and milk play a 
most important part in the diet of children ranging in 
age from three months to ten years. 


The reasons are important to all mothers who want 
their children to develop into strong and healthy men 
and women. 


What They Are 


Oranges furnish valuable mineral salts and acids 
which are natural appetizers and digestants; 


They are rich in vitamines, preventatives of scurvy, 
and necessities in any balanced diet; 


They are mildly laxative in effect, and every child 
needs more natural assistance of this kind. 


Oranges also supply fruit-acids which help to keep 


the teeth in good condition. All modern dentists will 
agree. 


And oranges are valuable in offsetting the acidity 
California S 


Free Book on Child Feeding 


Mail coupon for our free 32-page book, ‘Feeding the 
Child for Health,” containing much valuable informa- 
tion, feeding schedules and recipes. Every mother will 
find it helpful in keeping her children well. 


Ask for oranges in tissue wrappers stamped 
‘cc . ” . o6 
Sunkist” to get California’s best. 


(biliousness and upset stomach) caused by the eating 
of too much “sweets.” Although known as “acid fruit” 
oranges have an alkaline reaction in the blood. 

Children who are fond of sweets are less liable to ill 
effects if they eat oranges regularly, too. 


Thus it is that most children and adults are highly bene- 
fited by oranges in some form in the diet daily. 


On a questionnaire sent by us to 118 doctors asking what 
fruits they most often recommend for children under three 
years of age, 93 of the 107 who replied simply wrote 
“oranges.” 


That indicates the place held by this fruit in the estimation 
of those who are familiar with the food-needs of a child. 


Ask Your Physician 


In abnormal cases where a special diet is required, of 


course, the family physician should be the final judge. 


Ask him about oranges. Ask your dentist about fruit juice 


for the teeth. 


Let these men tell you about the benefits of including 


oranges in the diet every day. 


The best way to get the real benefits is to form the habit 


of one kind of fruit. 


° ° . 9 
California oranges are available fresh the year round, so 


no home need ever be without them. 


unk Sit On nges 


Uniformly Good 


pose 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, | 
Dept. 511, Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me a free copy of your book, | 
“Feeding the Child for Health. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18] 


watched him leave the house. Halfway 
down the front walk they saw him hesitate, 
turn, and come back. Marydee moved a 
few steps toward the front door, as if to 
meet him. He came into the shade of the 
hall, and stood looking at her a moment. 
Then, lightly, he 
kissed her. 
‘“‘Good-by, Mary- 
dee,” he said, and was 


gone. 

“Oh, why did hedo 
that?’ said Marydee. 
“He’s never kissed 
me before!’’ 


ROM the instant 
that she caught 
sight of Stephen com- 
ing up the front walk 
Andrea knew that he 
was going to tell her. 
Her heart was so 
heavy, as she waited 
for him, that it made 
her take long, effort- 
ful breaths. She stood 
still in the library, 
and when he was at 
the doorway, said 


only: 
‘Hello, Stephen.” 
“T want to talk to 
you,” he muttered. 
“Come up to my 


that’s the pli 


room. 

He looked as she 
had never seen him 
before. Those wild, 
trapped, combative 
eyes were surely not 
Stephen’s! In silence 
they went up-stairs, 
and into the room 
which was still half a boy’s, half a man’s 
room. A few faded college pennants and 
pillows adorned it, as well as several large 
posters and a picture of a ‘‘Christy girl’’ in 
a boat which seemed in danger of sinking 
under her. Andrea stood by the window, 
motionless. 

“T’ve got something to tell you,” he said. 

‘““Yes—perhaps you'd better—tell me.”’ 

“Don’t look so shocked. It’s your doing! 
I guess you can stand hearing about it.... 
I’m in hell! Probably I'll never get out.”’ 

‘What has happened, Stephen?’”’ 

“I don’t know—honest I don’t—exactly. 
... IT mean how it happened. ... But 
it has! It’s happened all right!”’ 

‘Stephen—tell me quickly.” 

D'T ever explain to you what I meant 
when I said if you didn’t drop Dan Cotsmur 
I'd ae you how you liked it?’’ 

Oo ’ 


“Smart little idea, I had. Trying to save 
you, like a good brother! I meant I’d take 
up with his rather well-known sister. That’s 
what I meant. And then you'd see how it 
felt to have your flesh and blood associate 
with riffraff.”’ 

In the welter of astounding new ideas 
that rushed at her, tripping over one an- 
other, her mind clicked into the acceptance 
of only one. 

“Myrtle! ... Is Myrtle—well-known?” 

Stephen laughed again, bitterly. 


eye ’ 


Not to your sort.’ 


GHE seemed to feel her brain pull with the 
effort to go back and select another detail 
to consider: ‘‘Trying to save you— Take 
upwithhissister— You'd see how it folt—”’ 
This was nonsense! 
‘But you didn’t, Stephen. It would have 
been awfully silly.” 
(" Riffraft , added her brain.) 
Oh, yes—” he said. ‘‘I did!” 
Andrea said, slowly: ‘‘You’ll have to make 
it plainer to me. I don’t—understand—” 
- I only meant to pull a stunt, to show 
‘Ol 
7 Retaliation?’’ 
. No—to show you, how it felt! A stunt.” 
, What sort of a stunt?’’ 
_. You aren’t usually so slow! You said 
I'd have to prove things to you before you'd 
believe you ought not to be seen with 
Cotsmur. Well, I only meant to give you a 
dose of your own medicine. I was going to 
we a—a sort of public appearance with— 
Myrtle, to make you feel the way I did, at 
the Prom. I put it off—naturally, I had to 
a sort of work up to it with her, didn’t 
- And I kept putting it off. And then I 
was too late. You ran off to Hartling 
before I could—show you.” 
“Then what is all this about? You'll 
lve me perfectly mad!”’ 
My God! Can’t you see? She’s got a 
hold over me.” 
4 His face was glistening with perspiration. 
ndrea’s whitened pitifully. 
oe could she—have—have a hold over 


TS 


First Aid to Dolls 


AN ARM off, a leg broken, eyes 
pushed in and hair askew— 
t of many a little 
daughter’s doll, and every mother 
ought to be a doll doctor, especially 
just before the holidays, when an 
old favorite mended up, with a 
fresh set of clothes, is as welcome as 
a new doll. There’s money in it, 
too, for the ente 
who wants a little 
own. The textbook which teaches 
doll doctoring is called First Aid to 
Dolls. Price, 25 cents. Address 
Woman’s Home Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


‘Were you born yesterday?” 

‘You mean she has a—reason?”’ 

_. “Yes... . Andy, I hadn't the least 
idea of such a thing at first. I tell you it was 
a stunt. But I had to work up to it! Well, 
you’ve seen her, haven’t you?...I 
don’t know how it 
happened— Oh, 
sound like a cad, but 
honestly it—it was 
her fault! She sort of 
got me. She’s sort of 
gay, and I thought 
she had such—fasci- 
Nating lips! You can’t 
understand, because 
you're a girl.’ 

Andrea was &s 
white as death now. 

“Oh, yes. I can— 
understand. Please 
go on, Stephen.” 

‘That's all. I’ve 
got to marry her!’’ 

““No!... Nol... 
You shan’t!’’ 

She covered her 
face with her hands 
and sank down into 
one of Stephen’s 
chairs by the window. 

When at last she 
looked up, she fixed 
him with her steady 
eyes and asked slow- 


y: 

‘‘Does Myrtle want 
to marry you?’”’ 

“Oh, my lord— 
want to! That's the 
point of thisrow. I’ve 

ut off telling you as 

ong as I could, but 
I can’t keep her quiet 
any longer. If I don't she’ll make it hell for 
me. I didn’t know I was so fascinating,’’ he 
said with bitter humor. ‘‘Sue me—breach 
of promise, and all that! That’s the kind 
she is. Think of the disgrace. Think of 
father’s name mixed up like that! I couldn't 
stay here. I'd have to leave Euston!”’ 

‘You could leave Euston!”’ 

‘‘Oh, it couldn’t be worse than it is now. 
I’d better marry her to keep her still, and 
then divorce her!’’ he ended darkly. 


rising woman 
usiness of her 


H's young face was lined and worn. His 
haggard eyes looked shrewdly into the 
future. He was broken and jaded, even 
coarsened by his experience. Andrea shud- 


dered. ; 
‘Is this just—threats—or is it con- 


science, Stephen?”’ 

He gave away at last and flung himself 
face down upon the bed. 

‘*Andy!”’ 

Andrea looked at him pityingly. 

‘You don’t find her lips—fascinating 


now?”’ 
His shoulders heaved. Finally he shook 


his head. 

‘‘No!’’ came from the pillow. 

She felt in a wild dream, or as if she might 
be going mad. There seemed to be great on- 
coming green waves mounting ever higher 
and higher to submerge her. And in the 
waves were hands. They laid upon her to 
drag her away. With a thrill of hysterical 
laughter in her throat she thought of her 
former jest with Stephen: he had seemed to 
be saying once—'‘The Cotsmurs’ll get 
you—” 

‘Stephen, you've got to think clearly,” 
she said, controlling herself. ‘‘I don’t want 
you to be frightened into a decision, es- 
pecially if—if Myrtle— You said she is 
‘well-known.’”’ 

Stephen, lifting his head, stared at her 
without answering. 

She added, brokenly: ‘‘I—I know you 
did it for me!’’ 

He hid his face on her arm. Then, after 
a long silence in which she patted his 
shoulder, ‘‘I didn’t tell you—something,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘I know what she means— 


she said it ought to be soon! Do you 
understand?’’ 

Andrea began to tremble. 

“Oh. . .. Oh... . Are you sure?”’ 


‘*Yes—she says she’s sure, now.”’ 

‘“*But. . . Oh—Oh, Stephen—” 

‘“‘Then—I guess—it’s settled!’’ he de- 
clared. 

Even then, as she knelt by him trembling 
in all her body, she whispered: 

a be frightened into 
it!’’ 
Stephen was horrified by his own act, and 
frightened by Myrtle’s threat of disgracing 
him in Euston. He had a settled idea of 
honor asserting itself, now that he was in 
cool blood. Andrea remembered the in- 
cident at college, when he had assumed the 
blame of an escapade because he had 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 128] 
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Beautiful, Lustrous Hair 


With a Famous Shampoo That 
Has Never Been Sold in Stores 


Here is a new product from the 
ZANOL Laboratories, a shampoo that bears 
the ZANOL trade-mark. And, to a million 
women that in itself is a guarantee that it is 
different—and better. 


ZANOL Shampoo introduces a new 
method in the care of the hair. It will prove 
a revelation to you. It produces an abundant 
lather of wonderful cleansing properties, yet 
it rinses thoroughly and instantly, leaving 
the hair soft, silken, luxuriant, aglow with 
life and health and easily arranged immedi- 
ately after washing. 


ZANOL Shampoo is one of the 
many exquisite toilet preparations that you 
can purchase direct from the ZANOL Labo- 
ratories by ordering from the ZANOL 
Representative who will call at your home. 


This modern, convenient method 
enables you to select toilet requisites of rare 
individuality and supreme quality without 


the trouble of going to stores or even tele 
phoning. ZANOL Representatives are cour- 
teous and obliging and offer a service that has 
been welcomed by the women of America. 
Be sure to ask for ZANOL Shampoo when 
the ZANOL Representative calls on you. 


For those who are not acquainted 
with ZANOL Products and the ZANOL 
Service Plan, we have prepared a special 
demonstration size package of ZANOL Sham- 
poo, enough for three thorough treatments. 
We will send you this trial package, together 
with the ZANOL catalog, for ten cents in 
stamps or coin to help defray mailing costs. 


Take advantage of our offer to send 
you a trial package of this delightful Sham- 
poo. Become acquainted with ZANOL Quali- 
ty—ZANOL Economy—ZANOL Service 
Simply mail the coupon with ten cents and 
the demonstration package of ZANOL 
Shampoo will be sent you by return mail. 


An Unusual Opportunity to Earn Money 
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orks, 


| A you need 
¥ know 1s the name 


“Hartshorn when 


renewing your shades. 
Hartaberis ailent ser: 


vice has for sixty 
years made home- 
makers realize that 1t 


pays to buy the best. 
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STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Dressmakin¢g 
| Made Easy 


you can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
ve and practical new 
1 method, how to plan 

f make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
f or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
Moki | fashionable clothes from. ine 

ionable es from in- 
Beauti/ul Clothes expensive coals You 
- can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking of millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Makitg Beautiful Clothes” 


and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman's Institute can do for you. 


pe at ccna ae | 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 39-L, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Maki ( 
Clothes.” I am most interested in ent 


te to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 


How to Deslen and fake Siy Own’ 
n axe y wn ts 
How to Money as a Milliner 


Dive ccbeivelcesectwescorieecs cr ion Sek: eres oe ees + 888868 S8S! 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Andrea Thorne 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 127] 


dropped the hint that later inflamed the 
leader of it. (Stephen was never & leader.) 
He was simple-minded. about his misdeed. 
They were alike in that—the brother and 
sister, apt to think there were “no ‘two 
ways about it”’ and not to split hairs. With 
this simplicity he combined weakness to 
face a storm of disgrace. He might have 
courage—was it courage?—to shake off 
Myrtle, if it were not for his child! Andrea 
was glad that he pretended no virtuous 
cant about the marriage—he would marry 
Myrtle to legitimize the Cotsmur-Thorne 
baby, and then get a divorce—glad yet 
saddened by the cynicism. 


THE brother and sister told no one, con- 
sulted no one, so that Stephen Thorne’s 
marriage burst upon Euston like a cata- 
clysm. The town was taken off guard, for 
once. Stephen had been careful about that. 
Few persons knew what, as Euston put it, 
he had ‘‘ been up to.”’ 

It was not easy to persuade Myrtle to 
silence. But in their one brief, polite inter- 
view, Andrea—knowing that here, again, 
her motive was misunderstood—had finally 
forbidden her to announce her engagement 
to a Thorne of Madison Street. And Myrtle 
obeyed. A week after Stephen had told 
Andrea, he and Myrtle Cotsmur were 
married. 

For the wedding day the weather mod- 
erated. It was cool and showery, with an 
April softness in the air. Only the two 
families were to be present at the marriage 
service, in the Cotsmur flat, at twelve 
o'clock. ‘High noon,” Myrtle called it. 

A brooding sense of calamity; a tangle of 
irksome details; the odor of roses and of 
mayonnaise salad dressing; a heavy physical 
sensation between heartache and nausea— 
that was the wedding, to Andrea. 

Mr. Cotsmur was there. He had changed 
his wrinkled alpaca coat for a ‘cutaway’ of 
long ago style. It was too tight. It pinched 
his little shoulders. His mouth was slightly 
open. as if he could not breathe well through 
his nose. His eyes were screwed up. They 
looked as if he were on the watch lest he, 
and the whole family, should be fooled. 

Mrs. Cotsmur was there in a new dress, 
green with black devilfishes on it. Her 
worn face was both bewildered and flat- 
tered. She looked suspicious of her high- 
handed, red-lipped daughter, but trium- 
phant, for no one could deny that Myrtle was 
being married to Stephen Thorne before her 
very eyes. 

At the last moment Dan appeared! He 
looked pale and angry and tall in the small 
rooms. 

Just as when she had seen him first here 
in imagination she had wanted to run away, 
now Andrea could not bear to look at Dan, 
come to his sister’s wedding. But he did 
not look at her. He took her hand once, 
with eyes cast down. Neither did he look 
at or speak to Myrtle. 

An astonished and worried-looking clergy- 
man, in the Episcopal robes which Mrs. 
Cotsmur told him she had been born to, 
swept into the room and took his place in 
the bay window. And Stephen Thorne, pale 
and desperate, stood up before him. Andrea 
could see his hand trembling. She looked 
hard at him, and when he met her eyes, she 
smiled. ... 

She thought: perhaps this was the way it 
felt to die! ... 

In a silence surprisingly complete, little 
Mr. Cotsmur, with his daughter on his 
arm, came awkwardly through the kitchen 
door, hitting the side, and walked around 
the rose-laden dining table into the parlor, 
halting before the minister and Stephen. 
Then Myrtle Cotsmur, having shaken her 
father off, stood be- 
side Stephen. How 
isolated they were, 
those two! 

Myrtle’s rather 
prominent pale eyes 
were downcast, 980 
that the lashes looked 
lighter than the lav- 
ender streaks _be- 


left off her rouge, be- 
cause Andrea had 
told her, in the bed- 
room, that she was 
prettier without it. 
Her hair was curled 
elaborately under her 
tulle veil, and her 
pointed lips were car- 
mined. When at last 
her eyes opened wide 
they astonished An- 
drea. They were sin- 
cerely frightened. 
There was a wed- 
ding breakfast. In 


From Apples to Aprons 


UTTONS to bees; patches to 
pups—there’s always some 
way for a woman to put a little 
more money into a thin purse. If 
you wonder how, send for 50 Ways 
of Making Money. Price, 50 cents. 


silence they all sat down in the dining-room 
at the tuble made less ugly by the pink 
roses, and ate delicatessen chicken sulad 
served by a heavy-handed Irishwoman 
hired by the hour. Myrtle and Stephen sat 
together at one end of the table, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cotsmur opposite each other on the 
sides, and Dan and Andrea at the other end. 
This was deemed an appropriate arrange- 
ment—why not? The minister had to 
stride a leg near the corner next to Andrea. 
He was the most cheerful man she had 
ever seen, somehow giving the disastrous 
effect of nothing being inconvenient, con- 
sidering what the missionaries have to put 
up with. 

Stephen made a silent, ghastly bride- 
groom. He started with nervousness when 
Myrtle laughed loudly at the ministers 
stories. Dan was white with humiliation— 
and silent. 

Suddenly Andrea smiled around the table 
at them all. Mr. Cotsmur’s shifty eye 
kindled unpleasantly as her glance brushed 
his. She headed off the minister, who still 
felt called to be the life of the party. | 

‘*Myrtle,”” she leaned toward her sister- 
in-law, ‘I’ve just remembered somethang 
perfectly killing—the first time you and 
Stephen ever met! Do you remember old 
Doctor Reynolds, and his funny cure for 
whooping, cough?”’ 

Myrtle looked down the table at Andrea. 
Her red lips smiled slightly. 

‘‘The gas house?”’ 

Andrea nodded. 

“You were the little girl in the red coat 
with brass buttons!” 

“Yes, I was,’’ said Myrtle. 

“And you and Stephen and I went into 
the awful place because Doctor Reynolds 
made us! We took one look and sniff and ran 
out crying. Doctor Reynolds laughed at us. 
But my—my father was sorry.” 

“You aren’t telling it straight,” corrected 
Myrtle. ‘‘I—beg your pardon—I mean you 
don’t remember it quite right. Stephen and 
I cried before we went in, because we were 
scared. You didn’t cry till afterwards.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know that,” laughed An- 


ea. 

“T remember more, Andy,’’ Stephen sud- 
denly spoke. ‘‘We were afraid to go in at 
all until you went first.” 

‘‘Was Myrtle cured, Mrs. Cotsmur?”’ 

‘‘T calculate it was time for her to get 
over it,’ replied Mrs. Cotsmur, reviving 
promptly. ‘‘I never thought the gas done 
it. We didn’t think so much of Doctor Rey- 
nolds, either. Folks over the river must have 
him, whether or no, because he was born on 
Madison Street, I suppose. So when we 
come to town we called him in. I figured 
our money was good enough for him, and 
he was none too good for us, though the 
rest of Madison Street was.” 


MPF‘: COTSMUR received a murderous 
glance from her daughter. Andrea's 
eyes clouded with distress. 

‘“‘T used to love to go riding with Doctor 
Reynolds—”’ 

‘My children,” went on Mrs. Cotsmur, 
who, once started, was like a tide undammed, 
“have the blood of kings in their veins. 
When Myrtle was in the Fifth Grade the 
teacher whipped her for telling a story. I 
went right down and told that womafh a 
thing or two. I said right out, ‘This child 
has the blood of kings in her veins.’”’ 

Dan spoke for the first time. His eyes 
met Andrea’s gallant ones with a smile as 
he came to her aid. 

“We're proud of our bar sinister,”’ he 


said. 
A little later when Myrtle had gone to - 


change her dress and Andrea was for a few 
moments alone, Dan 
came up and _ stood 
behind her. Andrea 
turned around to face 
him. 

‘How did it hap- 
pen?” he asked 
briefly. Doubt, con- 
sternation, embar- 
rassment gripped 
him. How different 
he looked in the Cots- 
mur flat! He was dif- 
ferent! 

‘IT can’t talk now, 
Dan. Don’t ask me 
to! ” 

‘‘You’reunhappy,” 
he said. ‘‘ Whenever 
we touch you—we 
hurt you!” 

‘‘Now we're sort of 
related, aren't we, 
Dan?”’ 

He did not smile, 
or answer her. [con- 
TINUED ON PAGE 130] 
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“T really believe these shoes 
have saved many lives!” 


Inttle chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 5 


NURSE, in a Los Angeles hospital, 
was handling an extremely serious 
child case. The little patient required 
the most exacting care, and the nurse was 
on her feet continuously. 

She was here, there, everywhere, at- 
tending to the minutest wants of the 
patient, seemingly unconscious of the 
physical effort required. 

And not only was she able to handle 
all the details of the nursing itself, but 
: never did she lose her calm, cheerful 
manner, her wholesome perspective. 

d the physician expressed his appreciation of her service 
by giving her additional duties to perform, exacting from her 
an even greater effort than a nurse is supposed to put forth. 
Plainly, a large share of the burden of bringing the child 
through was on the shoulders of the nurse. 

The child’s mother, torn with grief and fear, watched closel 
the desperate fight to save the life. She felt so helpless herself 
that she could only marvel at the seemingly inexhaustible 
energy of the other woman. 

On the third day the crisis passed and the feeble little pulse 
began to grow strong again. Soon the danger point was 
passed. The mother’s happiness was almost overshadowed by 
her gratitude. 

“Oh, you were so wonderful,” she said to the nurse. “You 
saved my baby’s life. I don’t understand how you could do 


so much,” 
The nurse smiled. “Why, I didn’t think about anything 


except to help the patient.” 
“But how can you be on your feet all day long? My feet 


become unbearable after a few hours.” 

“I hear so many mothers say such things as that,” replied 
the nurse. “It seems to me that nearly all women have foot 
trouble, especially mothers who have responsibilities. I am 
glad you have spoken about this, because I can help you. I 
have helped so many.” 

Then she told about the Arch Preserver Shoes she wore. 
She explained the built-in arch bridge that holds up the 
delicately formed weight-carrying structure of the foot so 
there can be no sagging or straining. She explained the flat 
tread of the inside of sole rhat prevents cramping and pinch- 
ing of the blood-vessels and nerves because the forepart of the 
foot is allowed to spread naturally when weight is put on it. 

She also cold of the different system of fitting which in- 
sures that these advantages are afforded to every wearer, 
because the Arch Preserver Shoe is fitted to the foot and not 
merely over it. The foot arch rests in exactly the right position 
on the built-in bridge. 

The mother was delighted. “I shall have to get a pair of 
these shoes right away. I’ll wear them to do all of my work.” 

“But you should wear them all the time. Your feet need 
Support at one time just as much as another.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But aren’t the Arch Preserver Shoes 
a bit plain? Don’t you put on something different when you 
go rut on the street?” 

“No, I never wear anything else. I have other pairs, some 
that are more fashionable than these I’m wearing. We try 
to dress simply here in the hospital, you know. But you can 
get any style you wish. I even wear them to dances—when 

have time to dance.” 

For a time nothing was said. The mother was silent. She 
seemed to have lost her enthusiasm. The nurse continued 
with her story. “I know what you are thinking. You have 
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an idea these shoes are different in some way, and that they 
are stiff and hard. But you’re wrong. They are free and easy. 
Why, you’ll feel like running and jumping. You’ll never have 
the tiniest little ache or pain no matter if you are on your 
feet all day and all evening. 

“The ordinary woman doesn’t seem to realize that her 
feet are vitally important every day—no matter what she 
may do. She doesn’t appear to understand that it is almost 
impossible for a woman to have good health without healthy 
feet, and that to be efficient without good feet is practically 
impossible.” 

The mother looked at the other woman seriously. “No, I 
wasn’t thinking about that at all. I'm going to wear them. 
That’s settled. I was just thinking what a wonderful thing 
it is for you to be able to have such shoes as these in your 
work here. It frightens me to think what might have hap- 
pened to my baby if you had had to wear such shoes as I’ve 
been wearing.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the nurse. “You’re quite right. I really 
believe these shoes have helped me save many lives. The 
enable me to keep my mind on what I’m doing. Why ¥ 
never give a thought to my feet now. A delicate case requires 
absolute concentration. One little thing neglected or forgotten 
might be dangerous.” 

j Then the pu ee and went back to her duties. On her 
ace was a smile of contentment, happi i 
ureelishness apnea a ee, WORE, 

A letter came from that mother a few weeks 
of the nurse and how she had tried the Arch ec ata 
. ae | don’t know just how to express my feelings,” she wrote, 

I know it will appear silly for me to Say that shoes can be 
wonderful, and that they can change a woman’s life But I ie 
want to say those things. . 
1 enna fae changed my lif T enov being around 
Think of this, when I used to ~ pay golf now. 

us, when 1 used to find myself completely w 
out Pag ei Fi my feet only an hour or so. eis 

“And I shall tell one more thing. Las 
with my husband and little girl, and - fil Pie ee 
mountain. Can vou imagine that?” peed va 

And so thousands of women are learning to take shoes 
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seriously, and they are being re- 
paid many fold for the thought 
they are giving tothe subject. Ifit 
is worth while to be happy, then it is 
worth while to think of shoes. 
If it is worth while to be capable, then it 
is worth while to think of shoes. [If it is worth 
while to be successful in life, in home work, in social 
activities, then it is worth while to think of shoes. 
And when you think of shoes you must think of feet, for 
shoes, first of all, must provide a walking base. 
The Arch Preserver Shoe has changed the footwear ideas 
of the Nation because it provides the correct foundation for 
the feet and at the same time allows the enjoyment of the 


most fashionable styles. 
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Try changing window draperies with the 
seasons. Have draperies for cold weather that 
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make it easy to vary draping treatments. 
It’s easy to slip the rods into draperies with 
casings using the Kirsch pilot. Easy to tilt 
the rods onto the brackets or tilt them off. 
Easy to secure any desired window draping 
effects with Kirsch Rods. They instantly fit 
all windows and provide for all treatments. 

Easy to have draw curtains, with Kirsch pulley and 
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“T don’t know what to think,’’ he said. 
Late in August William Ashmead, who 
had been spending some weeks with 


Rosalie at the sanitarium, was obliged to 
leave for a week and travel to the Maine 
born, on 


village where they had been 
business concerning 
his aunt’s farm, now 
theirs, which was 
rented to an unreli- 
able tenant. He be- 
grudged the week lost 
out of Rosalie’s life, 
but she urged him to 
go. It had always 
troubled her that he 
gave up his vacations 
for her sake. She 
never realized what 
else he sacrificed, for 
he had told her, in the 
beginning, that the 
wonderful opening, 
once offered, had been 
withdrawn, not re- 
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Andrea Thorne 
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Highlands to live, he listened with great 
interest to the rehearsal, over the second 
cup of tea, of the inherited ‘fast’ tend- 
encies of Ivy Moore’s daughter, and at 
last decided on a question of his own. He 
asked if Aunt Marilla remembered the 
Scovell family, and 
what was the truth 
of that story. The 
inquiry unloosed such 
a flood of reminis- 
cence that he was 
more than satisfied. 
He left, feeling de- 
pressed and a little 
ashamed of himself. 

He wasable to com- 
plete his business 
with the tenant-farm- 
er in four days in- 
stead of a week, so 
that he returned to 
Rosalie as a surprise. 
He found a letter 
from Andrea—he 


fused. Thislittle trip leather, the wooden, the coral had had several that 
to Maine would ap- wedding? There’s a delightfully summer. Rosalie had 
pease her for some appropriate party lanned for each kept it on the table 
time, and was, too, a of these occasions (and for fourteen beside her bed. He 
business necessity. th nniversaries) in the Wed- did not know how 
They could not afford other a intently she watched 


to lose money. 

As the various me- 
andering local trains 
on which he was 
obliged to travel from 
the Adirondacks to 
Maine brought him 
nearer his destina- 
tion, it seemed to him 
that, for the first time 
since he took the 
night local to Hart- 
ling, he could think 
clearly about Andrea Thorne and her situa- 
tion, and that her free spirit was close to him. 
He had been profoundly shocked by the news 
of Stephen’s marriage, and its significance. 
The inevitability of on-rolling circumstance, 
motivated by emotion—ambition, hate, de- 
sire, love—stirred him. How this brother and 
sister, full of fire, independence, and love of 
each other, managed to hurt each other! 
Stephen had indeed turned the tables more 
completely than he knew. Ashmead could 
see only unhappiness for Stephen and 
Myrtle and Andrea in this unequal mar- 
riage. He pondered also on the strangeness 
of the gradual involving of these two, 
springing from the best that American life 
yields, with the queer, ambiguous family 
known in Euston as the Cotsmurs. One of 
those families on the verge, the Cotsmurs 
were not, technically speaking, “bad,” that 
is not actually criminal, but weak and 
ignoble—on the verge. 

He had often recalled seeing Mr. Cotsmur 
in his drug store one day when he had gone 
in to buy a toothbrush: the puzzled sense 
of familiarity, the sudden illumination. He 
had long forgotten an old story, heard in his 
boyhood, but that day he had been con- 
vinced that he recognized the little wrinkled 
man. He thought it might be possible, 
when he arrived in Middle Highlands, to 
verify the story which had horrified him as 
a child. Verification in the scientific sense 
would be out of the question. Yet, where 
there is smoke there is fire, his aunt used to 
say. Something had gone wrong indeed 
before the Scovell family had moved on. 


cents. If 


feos very afternoon of his arrival coming 
back from his farm by a short cut to supper 
at the fly-specked hotel he passed the house 
where the Scovell family had once lived. 
It stood in a section called the Hollow, 
within the village and yet in a backwash. 
Unoccupied, unpainted, and fast falling to 
pieces, it had the appearance of being 
haunted, if ever a house had. 

But there was nothing ghostly about Mrs. 
Marilla Benson. She was his aunt’s closest 
friend; he used to call her Aunt Marilla. 
He went to see her the next day, finding it 
natural to walk from the gray shingled 
farmhouse to her square white house behind 
its picket fence, at the head of the Green, 
whither he had been sent on innumerable 
errands. In her shiny brown silk dress, that 
yielded generously to her fat body, her 
weathered face loosely puckered, she looked 
more than ever like a large, soft, baked 
apple. She gave him a soft hug, and the 
same kind of kiss; she called him Willie 
Ashmead. And her first question was about 
Rosalie. 

She kept him to tea. It was at half past 
five, and the only evening meal. She served 
him with all the heartiness of bounty, and 
would have been horrified to know that he 
was hungry when he had finished his share 
of the familiar bread and butter, tea, 
preserves, and cake. Wondering if he would 
become a gossip if he returned to Middle 


ding Anniversary Booklet; price, 25 
ou’re contemplating a 
golden wedding for someone, you'll 
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screen review. It’s done in panto- 
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him while he read it. 
But when he looked 
up she had turned on 
her side away from 
him. And a little 
later she said—it is 
the only saying of 
hers to be recorded 
here— 

‘‘Don’t you think 
you might as well go 
back to college early 
this time? You can’t 
work up your new course without the 


traditions. It 


library. And it would really be better for 
me. ... 1 think our long talks tire me, 
now.” 


AYRES after the opening of college, 
Ashmead was walking down Madison 
Street, after classes, on his way to the 
Thorne house. The leaves were falling 
slowly onto the clean-swept sidewalks of 
the dignified thoroughfare. Sunlight sparkled 
on the golden heaps in the gutters. The 
hills, glimpsed down vistas of the pleasant 
side streets, had drawn near in autumn 
clearness. 

As he turned in at the Thorne gate he 
saw two girls on the veranda of the house— 
Andrea and Myrtle Thorne. At least he 
supposed it was Myrtle. A strange young 
woman sat there with Andrea, pricking 
back and forth at a large embroidery hoop. 
She wore a brilliant wrap, which looked, to 
William, like a ‘party cape.’’ Andrea, who 
was reading a thick book, had pulled over 
her white woolen skirt a heavy white 
sweater with a scarlet numeral on the 
breast, relic of her basketball days. Before 
she looked up he could see that her face in 
repose was serious, even sad. ... She 
raised her eyes, and saw him. Then came 
her welcoming smile. The large book fell to 
the floor as she came to the edge of the 
veranda to meet him. 

“Oh, I’m glad you're back!”’ she said. 
And then, right after that, as if she had not 
spoken at all, ‘* Hello, William!” 

He was conscious of Myrtle’s eyes upon 
them. She must be Myrtle, this girl with 
large, pale eyes, slightly prominent, and 
red lips peculiarly pointed. Then Andrea 
presented him to ‘‘my new sister, Mrs. 
Thorne.” 

Myrtle’s greeting was self-conscious. “T’'m 
pleased to make your acquaintance.” 

Andrea’s eyes kept rather steadily on 
Ashmead’s. He knew that she, too, Saw 
that he did not look rested by his vacation. 
He also knew that she of all his friends 
would not comment on the fact. She sat 
down on the wide veranda settee, an 
motioned him invitingly beside her. He 
took the seat, stooping to pick up her book. 
He smiled at the title. } 

“<The Romance of Geology’—you like 
that popular stuff?”’ 

‘‘Certainly I like it.” 

Here they were, talking about 4 book, 
when they were so glad to see each other. 

“Tt’s fun to sit up on a star and look at 4 
subject. You taught me that. You never 
forget the fault of your tribe, and delve in 
details until you get buried to the scalp 
lock!”’ 

They both laughed, and Myrtle suddenly 
began pricking hastily again, with an Ol- 
fended air. guia 

“This is funny talk when you re just 
back,” said Andrea. ‘But I was thinking, 
before you came, what to say to your Sue 
gestion about a master’s degree In Geology: 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 133] 
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mt C5" three clocks of the Flying Cloud are 
“hide the Chippendale, Copley and Concord. 
ce The design ot the Chippendale belongs to 
7. Te the Chippendale period. Notice its broken 
wed si pediment, incorporating the ‘‘C’’ motif, so 
rellitis characteristic of Chippendale. The design of 
he wy the Copley belongs to the period of the 
alisha early thirties, easily known by its pointed 
HDG de Gothic arch. The design of the Concord is 
3 Colonial, shatucteriad by its lovely sim- 
ms plicity and Lear proportions, Each has 
ee different and very interesting decorative 
Elam possibilities for different types of rooms. 
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They are known as the Three Clocks of 

‘ the Flying Cloud because in the panel below 

mts the dial of each, the famous C ipper Ship, 

setter Flying Cloud, sails in a blue sea, outlined in 
Pate dull gold. 
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period designs 
—make excellent Christmas gifts 


ristmas gifts of Sessions Clocks in period designs ar 
(especialy well liked because of the nee populariey 
of period design in interior decoration, AThey're the ‘‘just- 
what-we-wanted”’ gift of the year. Their beauty, their 
fascinating decorative possibilities, and the long years of 
faithful service which they will give, mark themas ifts well 
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hogany Case; Old Ivory 
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$13.50 pes are ea Mantel and Wall Clocks, varying in 
size, shape and design, to suit every room 

ok ; y , and to harmonize 


with every type of interior decoration. 
includes many other designs besides th 
page. Sessions Clocks inherit the tradi ti 
tury for excellence in design and Cratts 
accurate time keepers cad are always 
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The writing ease that stops 
forgetfulness! 


Mark it down! Thoughts have win gs—and no hom- 
ing instinct. Slip out your Eversharp and make a 
note of them. 

The Eversharp habit is easy to acquire, casy to prac 
tice. In this ease is the end of forgetfulness. 

Six new features now double Eversharp utility. 


The new Eversharp cannot clog or jam at the tip. 
It writes as firmly and smoothly as the finest grade 
of wooden pencils. 

The eraser is renewable. A plunger release trigger, 
and a new type of magazine make reloading quick 
and easy. Every part of the new Eversharp is in- 
terchangeable and replaceable. In case of accidental 
damage any dealer can restore your pencil to use- 
fulness by installing a new part—no delays for 
factory repairs. 

Get a new, perfected Wahl Eversharp and test it 
any way you please. It will meet your service de- 
mands to your complete satisfaction and win your 
appreciation of its good appearance. 

The perfected Wahl Eversharp is unconditionally 
guaranteed against faulty operation of any kind 
from any cause. 

Eversharps are priced from $1 to $45. 


Wahl Pens in gold-filled or silver models from $5 
to $10—in solid gold to $55. 


Eversharp and Wahl Pen make 
ideal gifts or prizes 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 
Manufa@urers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahi All-Metal Fountain Pen 


w WAL EVERSHARP 


Choose a Wahl Pen of identical design with your Eversharp and you 
will have a perfect equipment for oer wiitig FGHIReRene : PERFEC TED 
The all-metal construction of the Wahl Pen provides increased ink 
capacity. And the metal barrel gives the strength, too, to resist even 
unusual abuse. The use of gold or silver insures serviceability and 
permanent beauty. 
_ Lightin weight, fine in proportions, the Wahl Pen balances perfectly 
in the hand. 
The iridium tipped gold pen points are made in the Wahl plants to 
special standards and write with the smoothness of polished ivory. 
_ The Wahl Pen represents a ten year advance in fountain pen mak- 
ing. See and try it at your dealer’s. 


WAAL PEN 


MadeintheU.S. A. by THE W AHL COMPANY, Chicago 


NOVEMBER 1924 


Andrea Thorne 
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So I might as well tell you now—that’s the 
reason I don’t want to.” 

‘What's the reason? Dear girl—your 
| lucidity! Is this my training? Gone to ruin 
| in one summer?” 

| Andrea laughed 
| tucked h er hand 
| through his arm. 
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hey may 


again, happily, and 


Myrtle looked up. sea? : 
| Ashmead saw that ; I . ll oe os 
| she did not relish hard, you iniow. and 


being left out of the 
conversation so long. 

‘IT mean this,” said 
Andrea. “I don’t care 
about knowing any 
more about any one 
isolated fact, stone, 
period, or glacier. 
I've got the sweep 
and thrill of the 
whole. You see I’m 


“The Pilgrims” 


scope—”’ 
Andrea kindled. 


ave very good 
eyes! And 


gin? 


the salary can’t be 
seen without a micro- 


own a 
microscope. I’d adore 
it! When can I be- 


(THE next day he 


e \\ | 
: 


no scholar—never did [FE YOU would like to see your welcomed Andrea 3 
like small things community celebrate the holiday to the laboratory, so in « ” 
much. So it’s settled. fittingly, you will be interested in familiar to them The main “breakfast food” of the nation is bread in 


Now we'll talk about 
you, please.’’ 

He defended him- 
self against her keen 
glance. 

“IT wrote you about 
our everyday do- 
ings—’”’ 

To his dismay, he 
saw, for the second 
time since he had known who she was, her 


some form, preferably hot bread—muffins, rolls or smok- 
ing corn bread. Very digestible if made of the right 
ingredients — good flour, good shortening, good eggs, 
good milk, and last and perhaps most important of all 
RUMFORD BAKING POWDER —the original phosphate 
baking powder — THE WHOLESOME BAKING 
POWDER —the one baking powder which in itself 
adds actual body, nerve and tissue building material 
to the other good ingredients with which it is used — 


both, and showed her 
this new domain. 
In ten minutes she 
was enveloped in a 
long, loose apron and 
was working away 
in a corner, her dark 
head bent over her 
swift deft hands. 
She accepted his di- 
rections with businesslike demureness— 


The Pilgrims, a Thanksgi ving Pag- 
eant full of Puritans and Indians 
There are several chances to intro- 
duce folk and esthetic dancing; 
the sets and costumes need not be 
elaborate. Price, 15 cents. 


eyes blurred with tears. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me before? Do you 
spend all your vacations in such a place as 
that?”’ 

‘As soon as I can I’! have a little house 
for her. In fact I've already built the 
house. Perhaps next year—”’ 

“I’m sure you'll have her there next 
year,” said Andrea hurriedly. 

“Rosalie sent you an absurd message I’m 
bound to deliver—that you aren’t to let me 
work too hard!” 


UT Myrtle had been left out too long. 
She burst in witha uestion, any question. 
“Who's Rosalie? 4 have to ask about 
Andrea’s friends, if I’m to know—” 
Her small face looked hot and hostile. 
here was a short silence. 
., You see, Andrea doesn’t know her 
either,’ said Ashmead, hoping for the right 
word and finding it. Andrea's eyes were 


inscrutable. ‘ Rosalie is my sister, but she's 
never been to Euston.” 
“Really?” Myrtle became what she her- 


self would instantly have labeled “airy ’’ in 
another, as she extended the hospitality of 
the Thorne house. ““Do, Professor Ash- 
mead, bring her to see us some time.” 

“Thank you,” replied William. 

“The trip to Maine,"’ Andrea hurried on, 
‘you never wrote me a thing about that, 
except that you went, and came back.” 

“Oh, yes... . Well—that’s about all. 
I went to Middle Highlands, Maine, and 
then I came back.” 

‘Compared with this, your former state 
Was garrulous,”’ laughed Andrea. ‘What's 
the matter? I believe you went to Middle 

ighlands on a secret errand of mystery.”’ 

Myrtle had suddenly stopped working at 
ss taut linen on her hoop, and sat very 
still. 

“Oh, no, it’s a dull little place. Nothing 
ever happens in it—”’ Ashmead felt the 
blood rising in his cheeks. ‘‘I went to see 
about getting a better tenant for my farm.” 

At that moment Myrtle rose, and with 
flappings of the “party cape”’ moved 
swiftly across the veranda and into the 
house. Her face, pink a moment ago, had 
grown pale. She said no word of farewell. 

“Oh, dear, now I’ve burt her again, 
somehow!" said Andrea with worried eyes. 

I try to include her, but I foiget.”’ 

She started to follow Myrtle, but Ash- 
mead detained her. 

t wasn’t your fault. It was mine. 
Can’t you stay and talk to me alone? You 
might hurt me, you know, And then you’d 

ave to perform a difficult task as penance!” 

She smiled slowly, the worried look re- 
laxing. 

“I feel as if I could let go, now you're 
back, and be taken care of. Nobody ever 

ad such a friend.” 

he boyish sweater with the scarlet 
numeral gave her almost a childlike aspect. 
he collar was rolled up to her hair because 
of the autumn chilliness. Her eyes had the 
confiding lovingness of a child. Gone the 
Temotenegs, the poise and sparkle, the pro- 


_ tective tenderness, This was an aspect he 


dnot know. She looked up at him almost 
&8 Rosalie looked. . 

.4 ome down to make a suggestion,” he 
said rather hurriedly. “If you don’t want 
ey ace another degree, just now, how would 
you like to help me in the laboratory? I’ve 


familiar, too—and executed them with dis- 


eeneen ne rapidity. 


ou don't see how you ever lived with- 


out me, do you?"’ she joked. “Where on 
earth is the cute little hammer? Tt must be 


ready for the next volcano party, rain or 


shine. 


ousekeeper, went about among awkward. 
novices, stood by with unobtrusive aid for 
8 own peculiar need. He seemed to pay 


little attention to her, but he had an acute 


once: “‘I’m sorry to say no one goes to see 
her. I’m rather ashamed of Madison Street, 

Uliam.’’ 

But when they came in early, not to leave 
Myrtle too long alone, Andrea’s kind in- 
tention sometimes went unrewarded. M yrtle 
-8at much by the fire, nervous and ill. Her 
irritability was restrained by no inherited 
sense of decorum. William detected a half- 
concealed dislike of himself which he thought 
he understood. But it seemed to him, too, 
that her mene at Andrea were pathetic. 
What had Myrtle gained? Here she was, 
across the river in the Thorne house to be 
sure—ill and lonely. He could not tell what 
Andrea thought. In her gentlest remoteness 
she was kind to Myrtle—brought her tea, 
waited on her, covered up her crudeness 
when she could. 


NDREA did not discuss Myrtle, now, 

evenwith him. Myrtle was nowa Thorne. 
But in her sorrowful eyes, her occasional 
shrinking at Myrtle’s speeches, he read her 
thought: this is the hostess I have brought 
to the Thorne house. This is what I have 
done. Sometimes, too, the eyes she turned 
on Myrtle, even while her face quivered 
with dismay, were wistfully hopeful. 

The crudeness could not all be covered 
up, however a the effort, nor the 
irritability soothed. 

“Well, no one has called on me to-day,” 
she would announce over the teacups. ; 

““Do you want two lumps, Myrtle? I’m 
so stupid, I always forget.”’ 

“I wasn’t brought up to consider it 
polite to be always changing the subject, 
Myrtle was relentless. “One lump! 

*‘I’m sorry no one came, if you felt like 
company,’ Andrea would forced to 
answer. ‘‘There were several people in last 
night. .; 

‘To see you, not me! 

*“To see the family. No one calls much 

, do you think so?”’ 
mate I think so. No, I don’t want bread 
and butter. It goes to bulk. I should think 
we might afford something better, anyway, 
for company. Say, Andy, isn't it about 
time you let me pour the tea in my own 
house?’’ [CONTINUED ON PAGE 134] 


which really is a food in itself and which not only 
leavens but enhances the flavor of the other ingredients. 
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BAKING POWDER 


Free Write for ‘The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking”—a book 
of nlp fut suggestionsand exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 
duce perfect baked foods economically. ddress: 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 13, PROVIDENCE, R. I. nea 
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Free. 
M-88 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


THE Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven of genuine cast iron gives 

roast meat all the famous old-time Savory goodness of taste. 
It is thoroughly cooked without burning, and becomes deliciously 
juicy and tender. Look for the self-basting rings on the inside 
of the cover and the Griswold trade mark. See Griswold Tite-Top 
Dutch Oven, in eight sizes, and Griswold Genuine Cast Iron 
Griddles in all good house-furnishing department and hardware 
stores. Or write to us for names of dealers who can show you a 
complete line of Griswold cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MEG. CO., Dept. K-3, Erie, Penna., U.S. A, 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


Steaming juices 
collect on the 
rings, and drip, 
affording steady 
basting. 
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At Any Hour 


And for everybody— 


coffee without caffeine 
Caffeine is the drug that causes all the 


harm that coffee does. 

That is why coffee is forbidden to chil- 
dren. Why many must stint on it and many 
omit it. 

It is caffeine that affects the nerves and 
heart. It drives many to coffee substitutes. 
It keeps many awake at night. 

Now there is a coffee without caffeine. 
The name is Kaffee Hag. It is a delightful 
blend, rich in flavor and aroma. 

Coffee lovers the world over are using 


it today. It is served by fine hotels. 
No delight gone 


All we remove is the caffeine, an almost 
tasteless drug. It has no flavor, no aroma. 
Even expert tasters cannot tell that any- 
thing is missing. 

All the coffee joys remain, all the quick 
bracing effects. All that anyone desires, 
all that savers enjoys. 

But the harm is gone. You have a coffee 
which all can drink, children or adults. 
You have a coffee on which none need 
stint, and which keeps none awake. 

There are some in nearly every home 
who need and want such coffee. It will 
bring them delights which are now taboo. 

Let them try Kaffee Hag. It is pure coffee, 
not a substitute. Learn how much it means 
to people who are harmed by caffeine. 
Send this coupon for a ten-cup test. 


NAFFEE HAG 


Pure Coffee without Caffeine 


Someone in your family wants this harm- 
less coffee. Send this coupon for a sample 
package and learn what it means to all. 


Mail this coupon to 
KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 

1460 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
And a 10-cup package will come free. 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
oF our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago System. 
Endorsed by physicians. 
lished 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 
years write for illustrated catalog and 
2 Sample Lesson Pages with FREE de- 
tails of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE’S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 


NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD 7% 
TRAINING | 


Now 
for the first 
time—a scientific 

method in child \g 
training, based on con- “ , 


E-gtab- 


Recome Independent 
Dest. 511 - 


fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause of disobedience, 
untruthfulness and other dangerous habits, w hich, if not prop- 
erly remedied, lead to serious consequences. New method 
makes punishment unnecessary and is producing remarkable 
results for thousands of parents. Endorsed by leading educa- 
tors. Covers all ages. Free Book, ‘New Methods in Child 


Training,’ describes new aystem. Write for your copy now. 


Parcats Association, Dept. 8911, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Andrea Thorne 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133] 


“Why—lI have the habit, that’s all. ... 
I didn’t think of you're wanting to, spe- 
cially. ...” 

Ashmead turned away from her stricken 


ok. 

“Oh, well, I won’t make a point of it.” 
Young Mrs. Thorne was magnanimous. 

Myrtle’s conversation knew only person- 
alities. It wound in circles around the 
individuals who made up her situation, not 
omitting her husband and brother. 

“Stephen is going to that dinner at the 
club, even though I can’t,’’ she told Andrea, 
on the afternoon of the tea-pouring episode. 
“Men are so selfish,” she added confiden- 
tially to Ashmead. “They think of them- 
selves first, specially when there's anything 
to eat going round.” 

“‘T expect we're pretty hopeless,” he re- 
plied. | 

“Oh, Myrtle,” Andrea burst out, ‘you 
can’t classify anything as broadly as that!”’ 

“Wait till you have a husband, Andy,” 
Mrs. Thorne returned, with the replica of 
her mother’s wedded complacency. ‘*Then 
you'll know what I mean.” 

In the silence Ashmead rose, with a quick 
movement that imperiled once more the 
unsteady cup. 

‘As she looked up at him from her low 
chair by the fire he thought he had never 
seen her eyes—so beautifully varying— 
quite as they were now. Their darkness was 
blurred over, not with tears, but as a clear 
pool sometimes loses its translucence. He 
could not see beneath the dark brown sur- 
faces. 

‘Don’t go!” she said. 

Myrtle laughed... .'. He bent over 
Andrea's chair, and took her hand. 

“T think I’d better now. Don’t forget the 
new test to-morrow. Come early and try it 

ut?” 

‘All right,” she answered. And her list- 
lessness was suddenly the listlessness of 
Hartling. 


ANYONE could see that the young Thornes 
had, indeed, set Madison Street by the 
ears, as Dan had put it. For just as the 
night in Hartling had begun to fade a little 
into the past, Stephen’s marriage had stirred 
everybody up again. But a marriage is 
after all a marriage, something definite, 
understandable, and legal, no matter how 
unsuitable, or entered into for what cause. 
So that after the first uplifting of hands, 
Euston had settled down into something 
like calm again to watch, and see how it 
turned out. Myrtle was.not ‘‘accepted,” 
and there were awkward situations in the 
matter of invitations. (Not as many as 
there might have been once. But, though 
no Madison Street youths called on Andrea 
since she had preferred Dan Cotsmur, and 
she was left out of the smaller parties, no 
one could quite conceive such a thing as not 
inviting a Thorne to any social event of 
importance in Euston.) Unaccepted though 
Myrtle was, Euston respected the marriage 
tie—no matter how or whom it bound. 
This can best be illustrated by Mrs. Mc- 
Clintock’s remark that perhaps it was just 
as well that Stephen had married, for now 
Andrea Thorne was chaperoned by a mar- 
nes Aitgosies a the house. 
is was the occasion upon which gent] 

Marydee Cornish, brought up by os old. 
fashioned father to respect age, definitely 
became ‘‘modern.”’ She was known to have 
told Mrs. McClintock, to her face, that age 
didn’t count, that she might be sixty or 
seventy, Marydee was sure she didn’t know 
which, but that she was a narrow-minded, 
evil-minded, ignorant, small-souled person, 
who didn’t know the difference between 
right and wrong! But no one believed 
Marydee. They said, 
“Poor child. She’sin 
love with Stephen 
Thorne.” 


For Marydee’s 8e- 
cret was known up 
and down Madison 
Street, talked over by 
complacent matrons 
with their husbands 
at dinner tables, and 
by the romantic col- 
ored maids who 
served the dinners 
with ears cocked, dis- 
cussed in hair dress- 
ing shops where the 
mistresses indulged 
in permanent waves 
and confidences, and 
in the other ‘‘parlors’’ 
where the maids 
their hair straight- 
ened. Andrea’sname, 
with Dan's, was well- 
known in these 
places. Now Stephen, 
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’Round-the-World Recipes 


LL theromance of foreign cook- 
ery is offered you inacollection 
of choice recipes from England, and 


Scotland, Scandinavia, Austria, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, 
Italy, Turkey, India, and China. 
Order Recipes from Many Na- 
tions; price, fifteen cents. 


Myrtle, and Marydee had come to join her. 

What Euston talked of several times a 
week, and Ashmead pondered, Andrea lived 
every day. 

Her acceptance of Myrtle had immediate 
complications. It affected her relations with 
Dan’s mother and father, with Stephen, 
with Myrtle herself—with Dan, even though 
she never saw him. In the first place she 
had to live in the house with Myrtle. Only 
women who have known that contact know 
what it means in the infinite variety of 
irksome conflicts possible. The Thorne 
house was Andrea’s as much as Stephen's. 
She had not once considered leaving it. 
Indeed Stephen had begged her not to go. 
He had clung to her and would not go away 
from her and live alone with Myrtle. There- 
fore the only alternative had been to bring 
Myrtle there. And she had come willingly. 
It was the day of her triumph. 


frROM the first, Andrea was puzzled to 
account for Myrtle’s different attitude in- 
side and outside the house. On the street, 
in public places, she was self-possessed, 
delighted in asserting herself, pushing for- 
ward, addressing Andrea in a loud voice as 
“‘Andy.’’ She badgered Stephen to take her 
out, especially to the country club. But 
when she crossed the threshold of the house 
which was now her home, she was restless, 
never wholly at ease. 

The little formalities of daily living in the 
Thorne house, which in the flat over the 
drug store she had strained after, now 
annoyed her when_ she found them _ per- 


- formed unconsciously by her husband and 


Andrea. There had been, at once, no 
question about the housekeeping. Myrtle 
found without delay that she did not know 
how to run a house like this one, and re- 
linquished the right with relief, at the same 
time resenting Andrea's experience. She 
took the place opposite Stephen, and was 
ill at ease at her own table, in spite of 
Andrea’s efforts to make her comfortable. 
She seemed actually angered by certain 
simple details of custom, for instance An- 
drea’s habit of having coffee in the library 
after dinner. Her vexation at this dated 
from the first night after her arrival, when 
she had dropped her small cup and broken 
it. She was irritated at a manner of table 
service which left one free for conversation, 
because she assumed that Andrea was 
watching for her mistakes. She criticized 
Lizzie Beebe before her face and once boldly 
reproved her in the presence of a guest, by 
way of asserting her own position, from 
oie moment she and Lizzie were open 
oes. 

It was inevitable that Myrtle should be 
much alone. She did not encourage visits 
from her father and mother, or her friends. 
And Andrea let the question of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cotsmur drop—hating herself for 
doing so—for that seemed on the whole the 
easiest way out for all of them, until they 
were better adjusted. But she would some- 
times look up from her book or letter or 
accounts and meet Myrtle’s eyes fixed upon 
her with a perplexed, speculative, wistful 
glance. She was conscious—and this made 
everything harder—that, in spite of her 
strange way of showing it, Myrtle liked her. 
It was a pathetic triumph. 

During Stephen’s absence after the wed- 
ding, Andrea had arranged the room ad- 
joining his for Myrtle. She had made it 
charming with new, flowered chintz and 
white frilled curtains, and a favorite rug and 
chair from her own room. But to her 
surprise Myrtle looked upon the pretty 
room with amused scorn. Andrea knew 
that it was, for the most part empty, and 
Stephen’s boyish room gave evidence of an 
untidy presence. 

Stephen did not dis- 
cuss his wife with his 
sister. But one day, 
two weeks after they 
had been back, he fol- 
lowed Andrea into 
her room and shut the 
door. Sitting down, 
he looked around 
with wistful pleasure. 

‘It’s lovely in here! 
You keep everything 
picked up, don’t you? 
Funny I never knew 
it before. I thought 
everybody was like 
that. What’s the nice 
smell?’’ 

‘Nothing but air 

soap ink, 
Stephen,” said An- 
drea sadly. 

As the first slow 
months passed, 
Myrtle’s irritability 

[CONTINUED ON 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 


Milk Modification 


Send for a copy of our book, 
The Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


17 State St., Boston, Mass, 


EEE DSO TOILE Sc 
Bassinet, Crib and Playpen 
ree Nursery Needs at Cost of One 


=~ Kiddie-Koop with ite three- 
! 
: . te | 


in-one value for the cost of 
one article is the most eco 
nomical nursery necessity to 
be had. Mofe reliable than 
a nurse. 
Kiddie-Koops are made in four 
sizes; Juniors 40-inch and 47-inch 
and Models G 42-inch and 62-inch. 
They fold 7 to 8 inches wide. 
without removing a eng or - 
treas, to carry an ere or str 
on your —<— =. Priced low 
from $16.25 up (freight extra). 
Write today for free literature. 
If your dealer cannot supply. 
write us for prices. E. M. Trimble 
» 434 Central Ave., 


Look for this name-plate 
on Kiddie-Koop , 


pointe KOOP 


B inet 
M Ag pda C RIB Playpen 


Also makers of the “Baby Bathinette’ 


Has removable swab for washing #0 sail 
center. You'll be delighted. Nothing a nls 
—no orders to take—just building up 4 : 
good will for Liquid Veneer 3 sia 
ucts in your neighborhood. Write now 


LIQUID VENEER 
COMPARY 
372 Eticett Street 
Butfale, WY. 
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NOVEMBER 1924 
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A hoe a year ago it was, that I sent for the lovely 

Sellers book of modernized kitchen plans, learned 
about you and asked Jim to give you to me. What 
would I ever have done without you! Such a stupid 
young bride I was—knowing nothing of kitchen duties. 


But what I lacked in skill, you made up for in help- 
fulness. When I overslept in the mornings, or came 
back late in the afternoons, you were always there to 
ri me make up lost time, with everything I needed 
tucked away on your roomy shelves and in your con- 
venient drawers. | 

When I was tired or cross, the sight of you, lovely 
and white and cheerful-looking, with your snowy sur- 
face, bright hardware and sparkling glass drawer 
pulls, made me happy again. 


When I was buried under an avalanche of unfamiliar 
household duties, you were the bright oasis in my 
day, for I knew that at your broad, smooth Porceliron 
worktable, the moments would go smoothly and 
quickly, wiping out the irritations of less easy tasks. 


When I depended mos on you, days of holiday din- 
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Closets— 
@s much; 


s master 


ners and party luncheons, you never 
failed to speed my preparations, 


But, most of all, in the daily round 
of homely kitchen tasks, you have 
given bountifully of your helpfulness 
—making formidable tasks simple— 
my first housekeeping year a joy. 


* * * 


The new Sellers KlearFront, with the Tele- 
scoping Porceliron Worktable, adds 42% more 
working space. It has the Automatic Ex- 
oe Table Drawer Section, Automatic 
Base Shelf Extender, Ant-proof Casters, 
Dust-proof Base Top, Plush-lined Silverware 
Drawer, and others of the ‘*Fifteen Famous 
Features.’’ The Sellers Cabinet may now be 
had in a new gray enamel finish, as well as 
in white enamel and golden oak. 


The Sellers booklet, ‘Your Kitchen as It 
Should Be,’’ describing the modernized kitch- 
en built around the Sellers Cabinet and the 
Sellers Utility Closets, will be sent free to 
anyone who asks. 


G. I. Setters & Sons Company, Elwood, Indiana + Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


SELLERS 


KITCHEN CABINET 5S 


OO 


——— 


Fimim -46 
kd 
The Sell K F 
with rp spre learFront, 


J. 
fron worktable, 42 
ing surface. 


The new Sellers Utility 
Closets cost less than built- 
in closets and turn waste 
floor space into useful and 
convenient storage cup- 
boards for dishes, HMnens, 
cleaning things or clothes. 
Finished in white enamel, 
walnut or oak. 
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A Doll With 3 to 12 Heads 


Changes Faces, Changes Clothes, Walks and Talks 


Many Dolls In One— 
Heaps of Fun 


DOLL with one body—but three 
A to a dozen heads! And a different 

costume for each head! Heads 
and costumes changed in a jiffy—each 
change making an entirely 
different character—that's the 
Famlee Doll. 


Heads screw on and off— 
simply a turn at the neck; a 
two-year-old can do it. 


Great fun to change from a 
Girl Doll to a Boy Doll—then to Litrle- 
Miss-From-Holland—then to Ching-Ching- 
Chinaman—and so on through all the 
lovable and life-like characters 
in each set. 


Never before a doll like this 
—an ever-changing playmate 
that multiplies the fun of every 
play-hour. 


Each character walks and talks. 16 
inches high. Non-breakable. Quality in 
every detail. 


In attractively boxed sets—each with. 
one body and three, five, seven or twelve 
interchangeable heads, with a special 
dress or costume for cach head. Ad- 
ditional heads and costumes 
to add to the family can be 
bought at any time. 


At leading department 
and toy stores. 


Or write for free Doll- 
alogue—showing and describ- 
ing Famlee sets. 


BERWICK DOLL CO. 
Dept.72, 480 Broadway, New York 


= 


A Whole Family of Dolls In One 
A Brand New and Patented Idea 


A Wonderful 
Birthday or 


Christmas Gift 


Will Delight 
Mothers and Children. 


Many new features add satisfaction 
and greater durability. 


Extra Heavy Soles in Feet. 


New and more shapely feet de- 
signed to éiminate strain at ankles. 


Deeper, elastic three-thread outside 


seams in place of two-threads. Stronger 
and neater. 


New, Non-Breakable Rubber 
Buttons. Do not break. Do not cut 
threads. Do away with sewing on 
buttons after each washing. 


Dentons completely cover children. 


Sizes 0 to 5 open down back. But sizes 
6 to 14 now open down the front so older 
children can button their own garments. 

All sizes have our patented, extra- 
full drop seat. Will not bind in back if 
child sleeps with knees drawn up. 

High grade, unbleached cotton and some 
fine wool give maximum warmth and soft- 
ness. Truly hygienic. 

Dentons will not shrink. Collars double thick- 
ness. Strong button-holes. Facings all stayed. 

Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 
| Insist on genuine Dentons. Name is on neck 

f hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to 
y each garment. Sold in over 5,500 Dry Goods Stores. 


If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


841 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 


Andrea Thorne 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134] 


increased, and with it increased Andrea’s 
determination not to quarrel with her. One 
of her grievances, which Andrea was at a loss 
to fathom, was her own friendship with 
William Ashmead. .. 
‘What's he snoopin’ around here for?” 
‘‘Who’s been 
snooping? What do 
you mean, Myrtle?” 
‘*Your precious 
prof, foolish, that 
ou’re so fond of. I 
know why he comes 


ere. 
Andrea flushed. 
“Do you? Why?” 
“He comes to spy 


on me. 

“Oh, Myrtle!”’ An- 
drea laughed. ‘‘How 
can you be so silly? 
Why should he spy on 


re aa sae tera t 
is the kindest man. ANY an intimate little guest : 0, 
fies aood this se | VA‘Stpper, many a bridge party | {20,rhe" Yyn fom 
gd Bers eagh Soon and informal neighborhood gather- you. sapwey?: “S00 


you're going to be 
happy, living here 
with Stephen and 
me. He said so.”’ 

“Isn’t that likely! 
He looks at me as if 
he thought he knew 
it all... . Anyway 
I don’t think it’s 
proper to have him 
around now, with me 
this way, neither does 
Mama. I feel indeli- 
cate when he looks at 
me. 

Andrea was suddenly filled with wide and 
deep curiosity about Myrtle’s soul. She 
who did not mind swishing her bright 
draperies the length of Madison Street, not 
to mention more conspicuous indiscretions, 
could not bear William’s unobservant glance. 
For Andrea believed her statement, because 
she had seen her quail. 


December. 


But the danger point was always the 
subject of Dan. He never was discussed 
between them if Andrea could help it. That 
was the trouble. Myrtle was bound to 
bring about such a discussion, Andrea re- 
solved to avoid it. Gradually Andrea saw 
that the root of Myrtle’s anger about Dan 
lay in Andrea’s different action in a situa- 
tion not unsimilar to her own. Andrea had 
scorned marriage to save herself. Of course 
it is easier to scorn a marriage which lacks 
brilliance, and the cases could not be called 
parallel. But that was not so much the 
point as the essentially different traits of 
character exhibited. That was it. And 
Myrtle knew it! She was also jealous for 
Dan, for though she always quarreled with 
him, he was after all her own blood. Yet 
she nourished resentment against him, too. 

‘“‘Dan’s having as hard sleddingon Madison 
Street as Iam,” she told her sister-in-law. 

‘I’m sorry,”’ said Andrea. 

“I’m not! It’s his fault I’m in this mess, 
when you get down to rock bottom.” 

“I’m trying to make you happy here.” 

““Don’t be stuffy. You know you wish 
you'd never seen me. It might have been 
better, after all, if I'd had money settled on 
me,” Myrtle went on, ‘rather than married 
Stephen. . . . I suppose your father left 
a will, didn't he? . . . Well, isn’t it good 
manners on Madison Street to answer a 
civil question?”’ 

‘‘Yes—yes, he did—”’ 

“Can you will property beyond one 
generation?—wish I’d found out. Did he 
put down who was to get the house?”’ 

‘The house is Stephen’s and mine, 
Myrtle.” 

‘‘T think there ought to be money settled 
on me... . Say,” she would abruptly 
leap from one subject to another, ‘you've 
put off your marriage so long, aren’t you 
afraid of talk?”’ 

‘*People don’t talk as much as you think, 
—they have something better to do.” 

But Myrtle looked wise, pricking through 
her taut hoop of embroidery. 

‘“‘Say, I know more about that than you 
do! If you knew the stuff that goes through 
schools and stores and streets—”’ 

‘*T know that I hear very little.” 

“Once you get a story tagged to you they 
never leave you alone,’’ pursued’ Myrtle 
with relish. ‘‘Don’t you care?” 

Andrea wanted desperately to change the 
subject but was not quite quick enough. 
Myrtle answered herself. 

‘*You’ve got to care sometimes, Andrea, 
what people say, you just take that from 
me! I should think you’d tell me, now— 
what really did happenin Hartling. I’d 
never tell a soul!”’ 

**Please, Myrtle!”’ 


Holiday Parties 


ing, and not a few more elaborate 
dinners are being planned for the 
holiday months of November and 

If you are going to 
entertain at this time, you will be 
glad to know that Miss Bradley’s 
most delicious and unusual menus 
and recipes for all kinds of enter- 
taining have been gathered into a 
forty-page booklet called Party 
Eats; price, forty cents. 


ere Google 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


“Oh, well, it looks awfully queer, me not 
knowing, not really being able to vouch for 
you. Of course, now I am living here, I’m 
sort of a chaperone for you; everybody 
says so. You could have Dan here, easy 
enough, when I’m at home—” 

**Please—let me be 
the judge of that.” 

“Now you're up 
in the air, with your 
Madison Street man- 
ner— e-da-da! 
I used to want to be 
like you. Wasn’tI the 
silly fool? You’re no 
better than me—you 
and me understand 
that! But you're so 
sure! You go ahead 
and get away with it. 
I’m married, and 


ran off and didn’t get 
married at all... . 
I couldn’t ever be 
like you, I wouldn’t 
have the strength. 
ante Oa you drive 


terical tears, and An- 
drea was so repelled 
she felt ill. 

“*T don’t want you 
to try to be like me. 
I’m no example for 
anyone. Come, cheer 
up! If you make yourself sick you'll be 


sorry. 
‘T suppose that’s a dig!” said Myrtle. 
“Take it as you like,” answered Andrea. 
It was in midwinter that Myrtle Cotsmur, 
now Thorne, with unfortunate promptness 
had the baby who was to inherit all the 
Thorne tradition, and live in the Thorne 
house, but who was Thorne and terrible 
Cotsmur both, body and soul. She was a 
coward about her illness, and there was 
something abominable about her fear. Yet 
it was pitiable, too. 
Stephen left the house when the event 
was imminent. His grim, white, young face 
held the consternation of convicted guilt as 
he fled. It certainly seemed, now, as if 
Myrtle herself were “‘paying,”’ in most 
concrete and awful way! As she grew 
hysterical, Andrea—who did not run away— 
held her hand. Myrtle’s eyes, looking up 
into hers, were those of a trapped animal. 
_. . But in the end she came through her 
ordeal rather well. .. . 


ANDREA had telephoned a message to 
Ashmead that she could not be in the 
laboratory the day the baby was born, but 
did not explain her absence. It was half 
past five before he could get away, and then 
he walked rapidly through the earl winter 
darkness to the Thorne house. The snow 
on the trees sparkled in the street lights, 
and crunched under his feet. From | 
laboratory windows he had seen it falling 
all the afternoon, and had thought of 
Rosalie, snowed in securely in the North, 
and Andrea on Madison Street. But snow 
had never kept Andrea home. What had 
happened in the Thorne house? 

The familiar library where he waited for 
her was lighted by only one rose-colo 
lamp and a low fire of glowing coals. In 
spite of the spicy fragrance of several dark 
red carnations in a Florentine vase, he 
noticed a faint disturbing odor of carbolic 
acid. Myrtle was not in her usual place, he 
was relieved to find. But neither was 
Andrea there. 

He heard, then, the step he knew on the 
stairs, but no friendly voice called * Hello 
to him. As he turned from the fire, before 
which he had been standing, Andrea Thorne 
entered the room. 

She was all in white linen, like a nurse, OF 
as he had seen her on hot summer days 
playing tennis. Her dark hair | 
heavily, parting on one side. Her tired eyes 
held a new light. She carried in her arms an 
astonishingly small baby. Co close to 
him, as he unconsciously backed & little 
toward the fire, she whispered: th 

Pipi Be ate — reek re sleep wi 
such wisdom and individuality?” + 

“Good heavens!” said Ashmead. I 
haven’t seen such a fresh one since Rosalie 
was born.” hy! 

She laughed softly, and they. looked 
with respectful curiosity at 


infant. He was a sturdy baby- a 
“Would you like to hold him?” 
“Certainly not!” 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 139] 
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Look for the 


CIRCLE “A 


HERE'S A COMFORTABLE BEDROOM FLOOR! 


“LINOLEUM as a bedroom floor—b-rrr! 
I should think it would be cold,’’ thinks 
the woman who doesn’t really know just 
what qualities a linoleum floor possesses. 

She confuses linoleum with old-fash- 
ioned oilcloth; whereas an oilcloth floor- 
covering and a linoleum floor have no 
telationship—beyond the fact that Fred- 
erick Walton made oilcloth before invent- 
ing linoleum. Floor oilcloth is varnished 
burlap and is cold to the touch. Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is made of cork, linseed 
oil, and burlap and is as warm as wood. 
And laid with cement over warm felt—as a 
linoleum floor should be laid—it feels still 
more comfortable, even with- 
outa rug. Yet rugs are just as 
appropriate on your modern 
linoleum floors as they are on 
hard or soft wood floors. 

We are not talking about 
kitchenlinoleum now—though 


| it was in the kitchen that the 
. 


>On 


Plain No. 28 


foot-easy, springy, easy-to-clean and wear- 
long qualities of Armstrong's Linoleum 
were first recognized. We are speaking of 
beautiful, flowered patterns, two-toned 
Jaspés in gray or blue or brown or sage 
green, or delicate solid-color effects. These 
make possible floors that become a decora- 
tive part of the room. Such floors are much 
more beautiful and just as quiet, as restful, 
and as foot-easy as kitchen linoleum floors. 

Linoleum floors are clean floors; all dust 
is surface dust—instantly wiped away. 
Linoleum is nonabsorbent and stainproof. 
It never needs refinishing. Wax it, inaneasy 
way we explain in our book described be- 


Moulded Inlaid No. 5035 


nae eee 


Printed No. 8246 


low, and your floor will be a source of com- 
fort and pride to you for years and years. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum can always be 
identified by the Circle ‘‘A’’ trademark on 
the burlap back. If you don’t see the bur- 
lap weave, the material is not linoleum. If 
you don’t see the Circle ‘‘A’’ trademark, 
the linoleum is not Armstrong's. 
‘“FLOORS, FURNITURE and COLOR” 
By Agnes Foster Wright 
Mrs. Wright, who was recently President 
of the Interior Decorators’ League of New 
York, is an authority on the use of color in 
home decorations and furnishings. Her 
book, which is illustrated, will give you 
real help in planning individual 
rooms and assist you in select- 
ing appropriate linoleum 
floors. We will send youacopy 
on receipt of twenty-five cents 
(in Canada, sixty cents.) 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
825 College Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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RAISIN COOKERY LESSONS BY 


NUMBER ONE 


ia 


¢ 


FAMOUS COOKS 


i OF THE SERIES 


Ho LipAY desserts from California 


By Mrs. Belle De Graf, the Golden State’s most famous cook, 


In the last ten years I suppose I have talked to 
more than 200,000 California women about 
cooking—my work, through cooking schools 
and practical books, being to give holiday good- 
ness to foods that we can serve inexpensively 
every day. 


Perhaps it is only natural—living in Call- 
fornia where we produce one of the greatest 
aids to simple cooking—that we do regard 
raisins with a special affection, and appreciate 
the magic that they work with otherwise char- 
acterless dishes. 


Plum pudding, fruit cake, mince pie—on 
holidays, of course. But in simple, easy ways 
I am teaching how we can have this holiday 
goodness of raisins throughout the year. After 
all, cooking really covers only a few foundation 
recipes; certain ingredients are essential as a 
base. To many, by simply adding raisins, we 
get the character and flavor that make the 
dish appealing—and healthful. 


Here are a few quickly made, all-year des- 
serts which California women like especially 
well. From my experience I know that any 
housewife who will follow the simple directions 
carefully can serve them successfully for her 
family. 


Whip 114 cups of thick cream, add 1 tablespoon 
of coffee extract or very strong coffee strained, 
14 cup powdered sugar and 1 cup Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins. Fill cake lined glasses and 
serve very cold. If cake or lady fingers are not 
available, pile mixture in glasses and serve 
with wafers. Will serve 6 persons. 


California Apple Pie 


The filling for this pie can be used for several 
different desserts. Baked in custard cups with- 
out a crust it is especially good for children; 
made into a cobbler without an under crust, 
but with a pastry covered top; baked as in- 
dividual deep dish pies, no under crust and 
pastry top; or the pie illustrated which can be 
served hot or cold. If hot, serve with hard 
sauce. ‘I'ake 2 cups of grated apple (can be 


Soak 2 tablespoons granulated gelatine in 14 


cup cold water 10 minutes. Strain apple sauce, 
add 14 cup Sun-Maid Raisins and heat to the 
boiling point; remove from fire, add gelatine, 
the juice of 1 lemon, and stir until gelatine is 
dissolved. Chill, and when beginning to 
thicken, add the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. 


Beat until mixture holds its shape, then turn 


‘nto a mold. Set aside until serving time; un- 
mold and serve with a custard sauce made of 
the 2 egg yolks. Other fruit sauce may be sub- 
stituted for apple sauce, cranberries being 


particularly fine. Will serve 6 persons. 
Mrs, Belle De Graf 


There 1s a difference in raisins 
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Paste this chart in your 
cook book 


Just ADD 

Sun-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR: 


Biscuit Dough 


Raisin Biscuit 

Raisin Roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and cin- 
namon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Breakfast Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


Breakfast Cereals 


Oatmeal 
Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 


Pies 


Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, lem- 
on, butterscotch, peach, cran- 
berry, cocoanut 


Simple Puddings 


Rice, custard, bread, tapioca, 
cornstarch, brown betty 


a} ee 


run through the food chopper), add erated rind a as salah sree sweciness, S1Ze, 
and juice of 1 lemon, 1 cup sugar, a beaten oon and cleanliness. 10 make certain of the 
very finest results, be sure alwavs that the 


eges, 2 tablespoons melted butter and 1 cup a ; 
Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. Turn into pastry raisins you use are Sun-Maids. 


lined pie dish. Cover top with strips of pastry 
lattice fashion and finish with a strip of pastry 
around the edge. Place in a hot oven, reducing 
heat after 15 minutes; bake until firm in the 
center. 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, drop, spice, loaf. 
(Flour raisins slightly before 
adding to batter.) 


Candies 


Raisin and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 


For Sun-Maids are made from the tenderest 
and sweetest grapes, grown where they reach 
perfection—in the beautiful San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys of California. They come 
to you in sanitary packages—raisins large, 
plump, juicy, with an inimitable delicacy of 


Raisin Apple Snow 


as : flavor. Thoroughly cleaned and sterilized, Raisin fudge, peneents cara- 
Mocha Charlotte Russe A busy dinner hostess will appreciate a dessert they do not require washing before use. Rais di a sweet choco- 
that can be prepared from 12 to 24 hours You can use these perfect raisins freely, for are 


The base is simply whipped cream and cake; 
raisins transform this into a fruity, most at- 
tractive dessert. Line sherbet glasses with 
split lady fingers or finger length strips of cake. 


[FREE 


before serving. A delicious, light, frothy pud- 
ding, very refreshing to follow the hearty 
dinner courses. The base for this dish is sweet- 
ened apple sauce. Allow 2 cups of apple sauce. 


they are inexpensive now—cheaper than they 
have been in years. Buy a package today and 
try them in the recipes that Mrs. De Graf has 
given you here. 


Nore: Practical recipes for these 

and many other delightful foods 

can be had by mailing the cou- 
pon below 


The new Sun-Maid cook book.130 unusual and practical recipes, suggest te 
luncheons, children’s dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Balle De Oe jer cal tie cousen | 


COUPON 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. A-611, Fresno, Calif. 
Please send me “Recipes with Raisins.” 


Sun-Malp Raisin GRowERS OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIF. 


HIS is the Sun-M aid Girl—an 

insignia of quality the world 

over. Look for her on products of 

the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California 
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Raisin Apple Snow—see recipe above 
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Seeded—Seedless—Clusters 
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Andrea 


r arm. William sat 
opposite and looked at her. 
Her eyes looked across at William. “Be. 
hold, I show Sep & mystery,” they said. 
‘“T’m glad he's here!’ she Id him. “I 
mean right here in this house, After all, 
this is his home!” 


The child stirred, and stretched his 
creased neck, and sucked with his lips. 

“It will make more difference to him 
where he is, later,”’ said William lightly. 


“Don’t be horrid to my nephew! That's 
& very good brain pan. Look at the shape 
of his head. See his nose."’ 

Then when she had shown William his 


sont away. Pushing her hair from her 
forehead Andrea leaned back and closed her 
eyes. 


“I'll go and let you rest!” Ashmead said, 
rising to take her hand. “You look tired 
out.” 

“I’m so sleepy! And I feel as if I might 
be foolish and weep or something if you 
left me alone now.” 

“That's because you're tired. Is Myrtle 
all right?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘You need food, and then to be put to 

. Isn’tanyone here—Stephen—M arydee 
—anyone?”’ 

“No. But Lizzie will have dinner in a 
minute. I’m all right. Stay and eat it with 
me. I'll have it here by the - Please!’’ 

After dinner, refusing to go up-stairs and 
Test, she lay down on the soft green couch, 
where she had once waited alone for Stephen 


Thorne in this room. How he must have 
loved her, and wanted to know what would 


happen to her! . . . He watched her eye- 
P, and the black lashes rest on er 
cheek er eyes opened again, and 


she smiled at him drowsily, just before they 
closed. Her long gentle breathing told of 
sleep. . . . Into the sensitive unconscious- 
ness of her face crept the rare heart- 
breaking quality of helplessness, to be seen 
only by the one who loved her most of all. 

To what would the one who loved her 
COmpare her?... Harp music. os 
Cool white tulips in earliest spring, growing 
near acypress. ... A white, swift gull... . 

He had seen the best. He had beheld the 
mysteries of the people. Was his experi- 
ence not rich and varied? Was he not, now, 
forever allied? . —_ 


“The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination, 
d every lovely organ of her life, ; 
come apparell’d in more precious 
t, 
More moving—delicate and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul.’’ 


S SOON as the lease of the office in the 
remodeled old frame house at one end of 
Madison Street was signed, Dan Cotsmur’s 


there. For from his window he could see 
Andrea Thorne walk by every day. During 


Office alls would 
have drifted in. But 

ere he was far re- 
Moved from the 
friends of his father 
and mother, the 
homes he had known 
43 a boy, and from the 
Patrons of the drug 
Store, _ And everyone 
who lived within a 
mile of his Office em- 

to 


SOME time ago the CoMPANION 
printed plans and directions for 
making a “Better Babies’ ”’ bureau, 
four feet high, three feet wide, 
nearly two feet deep, containing 
drawers and shelves for holding a 
baby’s belongings. 

ere were so many requests for 
this article that we have now had 
reprints made and will be glad to 
supply them for three two-cent 
Stamps each. Address Woman’s 
Home Companion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Thorne 


Doctor Burchard. For the first few monthsh 
sat and waited, drove out in his car, trying to 


ook as if he a destination, and came 
and waited. Was & most nerve- 
wracking process, for he had borrowed the 


without one person seeking hi rofessional 
Services, Dan concluded that be was, in- 
deed, utterly damned. 
For J udge Bailey, of Marbeck, had taken 
others besides J udge Cornish into his con- 
d ; E knew of Dan’s arrest 
and of his lie about it. To social was added 
moral resentment. The story lost nothing 
in its many repetitions. Then had come 
Stephen’s marriage to Dan Cotamur’s sister. 


ostracized young Doctor Cotsmur as her 
family physician. 


ONE evening, after a lonely, discouraging 
day when not one ring i 

doorbell, Dan walked down to the Keystone 

Club by the river. For the small emolu- 


telephone on the spotted table in the corner 
rang. The one-eyed man, who had been 
hired long ago to watch and ‘‘bounce”’ Dan 
if necessary, but was now his friend and 


come and see his wife.” 

Dan flung up his head. He was called out 
of sufferance, bec 
patronage for him. In the bitterness of his 
heart, and full of the excitement of winning 


The Bouncer was translating the sub- 
stance of this remark, with a laboriously 
free rendering in the interest of politeness, 
if not truth, when Dan sprang to his side. 

“Wait a minute,” he whispered, his face 
white and strained. “That’s a—a—that 
isn’t true! Tell him this—I’m sorry that I 
can’t take the case, but I prefer that he'd 
call another doctor.” 

‘None of my business, but I reckon yer 
crazy, Bo,” said the Bouncer, replacing the 
receiver on its hook. Then he lounged back 
to the table, squinting at the cards, and the 
game continued. 

One afternoon, ha an i nh his desk 
figuring desperate y how long his money 
would last, he beheld outside his window— 
he had a habit of frequently glancing out at 
Madison Street—a picture that stopped his 
heart and then sent it bumping against his 
chest. While two old ladies, whose faces 
registered interested horror, stood transfixed 
across the street to watch her, Andrea Thorne 
was coming up his walk. At the same mo- 
ment she saw him through his window, and in 
full view of the old ladies, who may haye 
swooned on the pavement for all Dan 
knew, she waved her hand. 

Trembling with excitement he tried to go 
to the door with a slow and dignified step. 
. . . He opened the door for her at last, 
and she came in laughing, stamping off 


snow. 

“Thought I’d take a chance of not mak- 
ing an appointment, Doctor Cotsmur. 

He attempted to imitate her self-posses- 
sion, and take up the mood she had set for 
whatever interview was to come. 

“If you'll sit down and wait your turn 
I'll see you as = as hte aay fc 

i ared into his private office, 
eiaeeene closed the door, then 
turning around came 
out again, and bowed 
her in. They both 
laughed, successfully, 
at the foolishness of 


1t. 

She stood just over 
the threshold. She 
was here, in his office 
on Madison Street, 
the far end, truly, but 
nevertheless on 
Madison Street. 
Looking around at 
the glistening white 
enameled orderliness 
of his consulting- 
room—it certainly 

[CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 140] 
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Free—Trial Bottle 


fo natural color 
and keep young 


I ASK every gray haired person 


to accept my free trial offer and lut : 
learn how to get back easily and utely free trial bottle and make 


safely the original color, I want test.” Note how easily it is ap- 


Mail the coupon today for abso- 


them to learn without expense 
how a clear, colorless liquid re- 
Stores the beauty of youth. 


I Used It First usual, Renewed color js perma- 
nt. 


I perfected this Restorer for my ‘ 
Own use—to restore the color to This restorative treatment is 
my own prematurely gray hair, done by yourself, in private, No 
And though I am no longer young one need know your secret. 
my abundant hair is still admired. Fill out coupon carefully, Use 
©o I know from experience that X to tell color of hair. If possible 
It 1s folly for any young person to enclose a lock of hair in your let- 
let gray hair brand them as “get- ter. Then when you know that 
ting old.” It is equally unneces- your gray hair can be renewed 
sary for those who are Safely, easily and Surely, get 


older to let gray _ Streaks a full sized bottle from your 
and silver threads increase 


druggist or Order di 
the look of age. 88 er direct 


from me. 
No—renew your gray 


No — FREE TRIAL COUPON 
hair this safe, simple, scien- 


° . ena Pe 2 enews Print Name Plainly Sunenaensce 
tific way which millions MARY T. GOLDMAN 
have found satisfactory, 225P Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. 

Please send your patented Free Tria] Outfit, 


plied, how dainty it is and how 
nice it leaves the hair. Nothing 


City and State s 


a 
a 
s 
tas offered in your ad. X shows color of hair’ 
P § (Print name p ainly ) 
§ Black... dark brown... medium 
: brown... auburn iGark tee ks =i light 
8 brown... oer t auburn ( t red). oe 
° = blonde... 
Hair Color Restorer me 
Over 10,000,000 bottles sold © Street. Pee ie elt oe Bt ans 
8 
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Layette Book Free 
Specially ed by authorities who tell 
ou whar baby will need che first year of 
ife. Endorsed by baby specialists, nurses 
and leading Lying-in Hospicals. Just send 
the coupon for a copy, free. 


When mothers kyow 
baby wears 


the Rubens 


—To keep the tender little body 
safely warm 


OUR doctor, your nurse, will tell 
you thatwarmthisall important to 
thenewborn baby’s welfare.To guard 
the little body fot cold and chill. able belt fastens in 


The first garment your bab will the back by a sin- 
need is the double-breasted. shirt gle safety pin. The eu TONs weteou 
Mothers knowas theRubens. It'sthe Fe six last a year. Pal. og.” S 
most important item of the layette. w, havedade Rie Kubeure 
Rubens Infant Shirts were s cally bens Infant Shirts 

designed to protect babies. Double- for 32 years—nothin gelse. It’s our 
thick over chest and stomach, specialty. Sodon’tbelieve it if Ou're 
where warmth is needed most. This told there are other baby shirts like it. 
wards off colds, coughs, colic. Look for the name on each shirt, the 
The Rubens softly enfolds baby like striped box and thefamous two-baby 
a coat—easy to sliponandoff. Baby tra e-mark. Insist on the genuine. 


Knitted in 12 fine materials, sizes from birth to four 
Jears. All sizes in the same matertal same price. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2343 CROMWELL ST., CHICAGO 


won't outgrow it 
because the adjust- 


Mntrtng = 
NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 

2343 Cromwell Screer, Chicago, III. 
Please send me without charge a copy of ‘‘Baby's Layette,” 
su 8 plain envelope. 
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INFANT SHIRTS 


Look for the signature trade-mark 


Tet eee meee erase wccces ae s MMME. ccc c ccc ccces 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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Figured Walnut 


Walnut is “Boy-Proof” 


; ‘HE tawny brown beauty of 
American Walnut is natural, not due 
to surface stains. Soit is notin constant 


need of refinishing. 


The vigorous feet of children, the 
bruises of their toys leave few disfiguring 
scars on walnut furniture. Walnut wood 
can takea lot of punishment and still keep 
its beauty—and with a minimum of care. 


Walnut is strong. On its stability 
depend the lives of aviators whose air- 
plane propellers are made of walnut. 


AMERICAN 


And time has yet to set a limit to its 
durability, though centuries of furniture 
making have seen walnut in ever-growing 


popularity. 


The tired home-worker loves walnut for 
its beauty, its durability and ease of 
upkeep. And its economy is a joy to the 
thrifty. 


Walnut is famous for its resistance 
to warping and swelling in wet weather 
and shrinking and cracking in dry 
weather. 


We will gladly send you on request our beautiful 
book ‘The Story of American Walnut.”” Learn how 
Als to tell real walnut from its imitations. Ask for it. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 843, 616 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Like washing a glass 


When you have washed baby’s nursing bottle, are 


you sure it is clean? 


Do you know that the little flecks of milk, which 
cling to the bottom or around the neck, often hold 
germs of disease that may harm your baby? 

The only way tobe sure your baby is safe is to usethe 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. There are no curves or angles 
in the Hygeia to harbor germs. Its sides are straight, 
its mouth wide. No brush is needed for cleaning—no 
funnel needed for filling. 

The breast portion of the improved patented Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle has a mid-rib, which prevents 
collapsing—positively the only breast-nipple with this 
feature. Sold by drug stores everywhere. . 


NURSING BOTTLE 


Made in two sizes by 
The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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had an undisturbed air—she seemed, her 
breezy entrance over, at & loss for speech. 
He walked past her toward the window. 
When he turned he found her looking 
directly into his eyes. 

“Dan, why didn’t you go to the Bunch- 
berrys’ last. night?” 

He was taken aback. 

*“T don’t want your charity!” he burst out 
roughly, trying to cover his emotion. ‘I've 
traced every single patient I’ve ever had to 
you. I can't turn ‘em out of the office, but 
I won’t go when they call me. I know you 
mean to be kind, Andy—from the other end 
of Madison Street—but I don’t want you 
to be!”’ ; 

She did not attempt to argue with him. 
Instead she let a long pause fill the little 
room with the echo of his defiant speech. 

Suddenly he demanded: ‘“ Why did you 
come? That wasn't the reason.” 

“T must have had a reason... . You 
see, I've been hearing about you all winter, 
from Myrtle. She doesn’t always know 
she’s telling things—and sometimes she 
does know! .. .” 

‘Well, you heard nothing good.’”’ He was 
angry with her for coming, though he still 
trembled to see her there. Andrea Thorne 
sat down in the patient’s chair. 

“T know why I came—to ask you to come 
up and see us, Dan.” 

He flushed. 

“One of us is enough! Two—I mean!” 

‘Myrtle has nothing to do with you.” 

‘“‘She’s only my sister.”’ 

“What of that?”’ 

‘‘T don’t want to see her, there.” 

6a Why? 9 

“1 don’t know—’” He struggled to ex- 
press what had long been unspoken in his 
mind. ‘I guess it’s because—she seems like 
something come to life and moving around 
that I’d rather not admit the existence of— 
I can’t tell it right. . . . Maybe it’s the 
reason we’ve always fought like a cat and 
dog. I don’t want to see her—there!”’ 

“Perhaps I understand. Yes—I do... . 
Well, then come when she’s out, and see 
your new relation.” 

“T don’t want to see him, either,’’ he said 
bitterly. 

He became aware that she wished her 
continued occupation of the patient’s chair 
to have significance, and that she was 
smiling at him. 

‘‘ Are you going to refuse to treat me as & 
patient, too?”’ 

He almost stumbled as he went to her. 


“ Why—why—Andy—” 

She took off her hat. 

“I’m flattered if you haven’t noticed I 
have a cold in my head! Nothing romantic 
about that, so perhaps you will give it your 
attention.” 

It did not seem, indeed, to be a very bad 
cold, but he took it as seriously as if it 
were diphtheria. 

When he had finished she sat with her 
hat in her hands and regarded him with 
sweet grave eyes. ... Every curve of 
her face absorbed him. He could have 
looked at it forever. 

“Dan,” she said, and his name came 
gently from her lips, ‘I want to stand by 
you. I want to help you—terribly. I 
haven’t been doing it very well, have I? 
You can win right here on Madison Street. 
You'll have the Thornes behind you. I 
don’t want to boast, but that has always 
meant something in this city, and I think 
it will again. And you'll have Mr. Ash- 
mead, too. ... Dan, won’t you let me 
help?” 

He flung his head back proudly, with the 
motion she knew well. 

“You always were square and then some, 
Andy. That's a sporting offer, after every- 
thing. But I can’t take it.” 

At his answer she suddenly became brisk. 

“Well, think it over... . Any time 
you say J’ll arrange a little dinner alone 
with Mr. Ashmead. and we three will plan 
a campaign. I'm spoiling for a fight, right 
now.” 

She insisted on paying him for his treat- 
ment, and by check. When, in spite of his 
violent protests, she laid the slip of blue 
paper on his desk, he said: 

“You would do that when everybody in 
the bank knows us both!” 

‘Oh, bubbles! Don’t be morbid. . . Pa 

At the door she laughed with a flash o 
her old fun. 

“That’s why I don’t pay cash, if you 
must know, Doctor Cotsmur. I always 
wanted to blow up a bank—they're so 
solemn!”’ 

But when he was alone again in his office 
—such a brief call to make so much differ- 
ence, such an easily earned fee!—he took 
up the paper bearing her characteristic 
signature, and kissed the name. He wanted 
to keep it forever, wherever he went, but 
her name must never again be linked with 
his. Without another glance at it he tore up 
the check and burned the scraps. 

(CONCLUDED IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE] 


Simplifying the Business of Potetacs 
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moves from the control of one group of 
citizens to another, or remains, by way of 
vindication, at rest. The party organization 
of the major parties naturally becomes im- 
portant, and every citizen should make it 
a part of his business as a stockholder in 
the great corporation of the United States 
to be as influential in his party organi- 
zation as his time, talents, and means will 
let him be. There was a time when party and 
party managers controlled public policy. 
They do not control it now. One may as 
well be frank and declare that party plat- 
forms mean precious little. 

Four years ago the League of Women 
Voters, to use just one instance among a 
dozen of its kind, appeared at the Repub- 
lican National Convention, asking the 


‘Platform Committee to endorse what was 


known as the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
Bill. The Platform Committee refused. It 
endorsed other things demanded by the 
League of Women Voters, and the Demo- 
cratic Party in its platform did endorse, at 
the request of the League of Women Voters, 
the Sheppard-Towner Bill. If party plat- 
forms meant anything, the overwhelming 
defeat of the Democrats at the polls should 
have doused the hopes of the women for the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill. 

But they immediately set their ma- 
chinery to work upon the President and 
Congress; and in the first message of Presi- 
dent Harding occurred a recommendation 
that Congress pass the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill. Congress passed it, and, so far as that 
measure is concerned, the whole flubdub- 
bery of party platforms means absolutely 
nothing. 

This instance is recorded here to give 
cheer to those who found their pet measures 
ignored by their party. Parties have be- 
come servants. The personnel of party 
organization no longer gives orders. Party 
managers are public servants in effect, 
standing in livery before the doors of the 
great organizations of propaganda, waiting 
for tips and orders. 

This year at the conventions of the ma- 


jor parties came all the representatives of 
the great minority groups. They were re- 
ceived by the Platform Committee, an 
spent days and nights arguing for and 
against various causes. These managers of 
leagues, associations, clans, and_ societies 
sometimes are powerful enough to go over 
the heads of the party committeemen 
writing platforms, and to take their propa- 
ganda to the floor of the convention. This 
happened in New York when the League of 
Nations issue and the Ku Klux Klan issue 
were debated and voted upon by the con- 
vention. A bitter factional contest re 
sulted, which may split one of the major 
parties. Nothing better could illustrate 
the superior strength of the extra-consti- 
tutional powers of government over the 
regular order than these debates in the 
Democratic Convention. 

Now this instance of the weakness of the 
constituted powers in politics under the 
nominal government is set down here to 
show the average citizen, let us say the 
average woman, that she need not be dis- 
couraged if she loses caste in her. party. 
She has a score of other doors which 
open to her hand if she is in earnest about 
the vision within her heart. As her great- 
grandfathers found all over the little Amer- 
ica that was a hundred years ago, many 
like-minded fellows, so the American woman 
to-day may find all over the big America 
that is, thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of like-mind 
citizens with whom she may codperate 


point in her party, still her business 18 poli- 
tics. Still she may go with her ideal to any 
of the other agencies of politics that are 
open and inviting her. The bad citizen, 
the slacker American, is she who, standing 
dazed and impotent before her job, turns 
away idly to her business or to some social 
folly or personal hobby, and refuses to do 
her part in the public affairs of her country: 
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OW drowsily it hangs upon you—that 
just-out-of-bed feeling when your 
thoughts merely fade into one yawn 

after another. You are sure that sleep has 
sneaked off with all the ambition you ever 
hoped to have. 


And nowonder. During sleep, all activities of 
the body—heart, lungs, digestion—are slowed 
down. Before youcan get ‘tuned in”’ for theday, 
these must be roused into normal action again. 


Energy, for immediate use— that’s what you 
want above all else in the morning. And since 
energy comes from food, breakfast should 
furnish you with a generous supply. 


But don’t overlook this fact. Your stomach 
Must digest that food before you Can use its 


Cream of Wheat with Dates 


34 cup Cream of Wheat 3% teaspoon salt 
4 cups boiling water 4 cup dates 


Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling salted 
water, stirring constantly; add dates and cook twenty 
minutes in a double boiler. Prunes, Raisi or Figs 

may be used instead of Dates 


energy. And this jobshould beas casy as youcan 
makeit, ifyouare to do your best work. For di- 
gestion is always an energy consuming process. 


What you need for breakfast is food that 
will give you the most energy at the least cost 
of digestive time and effort. 


You will find exactly this food in Cream of 
Wheat. Made of the best hard wheat, this deli- 
cious food is wonderfully rich in carbohydrates 
—the scientific name for energy units. Carbo- 
hydrates are more quickly and more easily di- 
gested than any other kind of food substance. 


There are other foods which contain as many 
energy units as Cream of Wheat; still others 
which are easy to digest. But it is in the combi- 
nation that Cream of Wheat excels—high energy, 


quickly available because so easily digested. 


So to get quick energy in the morning, eat 
Cream of Wheat! Not always just with cream 
and sugar, but in the many other delicious 
Ways it can be served—with butter and salt; 
with fruit sauce or cooked with dates, prunes 
Or raisins. Each warm spoonful will delight 
you with its delicate creamy flavor blended 
with the added richness of the fruit. 


A splendid recipe book—free 
You can enjoy Cream of Wheat jn many other 
dishes, too—in tempting puddings and desserts, 
in meat and vegetable dishes, breadsand salads. 
You will be delighted with the splendid recipes 
given in our new reci pe book. We also havea 
fine new book on child feeding. Both are free; 
we will gladly send them.Check cou ponbelow. 


Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 3-D, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Cream * Wheat 


The C of Wheat Compuay, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Ciedla: ‘leds by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


[_] Please send me your recipe booklet, ‘50 Ways of 
Serving Cream of Wheat.” 

[_] Please send me your booklet, ‘‘The Important Busi- 
ness of Feeding Children.” x 

[_] Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for 
which I enclose 5c to cover postage. 


© 1924, C. of W. 
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own nose—and I wipe mine. Eh? Bueno!” the accustomed shelf. Then 

However the incident reminded him of worst. Only one clean rag awe 
something. He really must confer with despair settling upon his spirit, he saw the 
Ticher to learn whether the stock of clean first guests enter the room. He saw, too, 
rags in the closet would be adequate to any that as they did so, Gilberto coughed rau. 
emergency. The closet was still locked and cously and, as if by signal, the Third Grade 
Ticher had the key. Timidly he elbowed burst into a medley of excited coughs. 
his way through the group of clamoring Frantically he tried to think—to plan. 
classmates about Miss Lipscomb’s desk Ticher was too busy receiving the new ar 
and pees. gently at her elbow. rivals to be bothered. And, after all, it was 

“Ticher,” he murmured, ‘‘iss in the ftaphael, monitor of the handkerchiefs, who 
closet lots off the rag for the nose? I thing _ had been criminall remiss in his vigilance, 

day mooch sneesing and—’’ | Well, he must think what to do. 

“Ticher, when I espick ‘There hanks the Covetously he eyed the filmy white of 
flag,’ do I point weeth wheech hand?” Anita Perez's new frock. What beautiful 
Pedro Gonsalos had rudely pushed Ra- handkerchiefs that would make! But 


Straight, Straggly Locke—made to Behase like THIS 


A Boon to Bobs 


Just Use the Curling Hair Brush! 


Now, the bob IS a blessing. Bobbed the hair. It does away with that severe look 
hair need NOT be a constant care. The which bobbed hair has when flattened by 
inventor of Wavex—the new, curling hair the old, straight-type of brush. 
brush—must have had bobbed heads in _ For hair that always looks its best—that 


mind! No more bother and expense of just naturally falls into soft curl after every 
rushin et a Wavex brush and begin 


nee daily clipping 
and waving to pre- using it. You'll be glad did— 1s- 
git, | you did—your satis 

vent those straight faction will know no limit—for a Wavex 
will serve you long and well. Made of 


phael aside. Anita sat in the far corn f th ; 
But Hortensia Valdes had also elbowed Sober reflection convinced Raphael hac i 
herself into the foreground. | any event, Anita was not the. Person to 


‘‘Pleass, Ticher,” she complained im- sacrifice her elegance—even to save the da 
portantly, “ pleass you tell Gilberto Villa for the Third rade. But girls did went 
not to mag wink the eye to me when I e-sink white things—underneath, where they 
my song. Eet mag me feel veree fonny, could never be missed. 
and een my song iss nawthing fonny.” Hor- In front of Raphael sat Emilia Villa. 
tensia’s plain face was tense with theanxiety Raphael leaned forward and prodded 
of the true interpretive artist ; her bony Enmilia’s Plump back with a determined 
fingers were twisting and pulling at her forefinger. Emilia turned upon him coldly 
lawn akirt. ; , : questioning eyes. 

Don't do that, Hortensia; you'll spoil “You take off the clothes—the onder- 
your pretty dress. N o. Surely you must neath clothes,’”’ directed Raphael ruth- 
not wink at Hortensia, Gilberto,” con- lessly. 
armed Miss Lipscomb. ‘Her song is not Emilia stared at him in open-mouthed 
unny. orror. 

“But, Ticher, yeas ma’am,’’ objected “The white clothes,”’ insisted Raphael in 
Gilberto rakishly, ‘‘eet iss Hortensia that a hoarse whisper. ‘‘Take heem Of. To 
iss fonny. When she roll up the eye, so— mag the rag for the nose. Many sneeze—” 


and wave the arm, so—I thing she weel say 
next, ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.’ " ; BEFORE his desperate look Emilia shrank 
_ dn the laughter that drowned Hortensia’s to the edge of her seat inapanic. Hereyes 
indignant outburst, Raphael again took and mouth opened to their widest extent. 
heart to pluck Miss Lipscomb’s elbow and Obviously she was about to shriek for help. 
murmur, “Ticher, ticher, iss in the cup- Terrified at the consequences of his rash- 
board lots off the rag for the nose? | thing _ ness, Raphael cowered back into his 
thees day—” corner. Eventually Emilia thought better 
. Ticher, pleass,’’ Gilberto Villa had of it; she did not scream. But it was evi- 
wriggled into the foreground, ‘‘pleass you dent that he could expect no codperation 
tell Felipe not to heet so mooch the drum. from her. He must think of somethin else. 
I cannot hear myself e-sink when she doso. If only he wore skirts. Then, suddenly, 
Can I e-sink eef I do not hear heemself?”’ Raphael's eye kindled. Raphael knew now 
‘Ticher,"’ Raphael began patiently for what to do. 
the third time, thrusting himself daringly No one noticed the frightened little boy 
In front of the indignant Gilberto, “‘ias in who stole quietly from his seat near the 
the desk lots off the rag for the nose? Many door and vanished into the hallway. No 
| ready sneeze. I t 5 one saw him return five minutes later, ex- 
Say, you Raphael,” threatened Gil- cept Miss Lipscomb, who looked slightl 
berto, eet iss I that espick now.” startled at first; then smiled comprehend- 
Raphael iss afraid that she weel forget ingly as she noted that he was wearing his 
wages Speech,” tittered Concha Florida. heavy coat. 
He has so veree mooch to say.” “I think, Pedro,’’ she smiled to the mon- 
Before this unkind taunt Raphael shrank itor of the register ‘“‘that you had better 
back, utterly abashed. close a window and give us some more heat,”’ 
Me, also, I am afraid,” confessed Emilia Glad of Pedro's important clatter, Ra- 
Villa breathlessly. ‘‘I am so mooch afraid phael moved hurriedly about the room, and 
t my estomach aches me.”’ id not take his seat until the bundle of 
phael was again stretching forth a rags that he carried was exhausted. 


ends from spoiling 
the trim, chic effect 


genuine Ebony from India, with the rich, 
of your bob! No colorful swathes of the imported wood, — 
unstained and highly polished. Real, pene- 
trating China hog ristles, hand-drawn and 
curve-set. Will stand wetting and washing. 


more ragged sides 
from sleeping on the 
short locks that are 
stubbornly straight 
by morning! 

All you have to do 
is use the right hair 
brush. Simply brush- 
wave your hair with 
Wavex—the brush 
that brushes in 
waves. 

Short hair, long 
hair, any human hair 
responds to the gentle 
undulation of the 


ee Special 


mation. For years, 
women have used TRIAL OFFER 
the wrong type of 


brush; there was no 


timid hand when a sudden uawk of an- Immediately, it seemed, the program was ; Hundreds of stores and 

guish from the corner of (ie roc, riveted under way. Ramon all bland smiles and oe ae bay saa. ee ae the Wavex brush 

Ticher’s attention. eloquent gestures, explained to the guests hears hair an: the: brushing prox we are ae 
Anita Perez stood at bay, frantically how the Third Grade “learn to be the good Straightening the oh ; .? k hepa eines curling 

Protecting her gorgeous new white dress American,” and sat down, dimpling under ess. A glance at the pictures reveals the 


Wavex principle. The brush itself will 
demonstrate its effectiveness in short order. 
Wavex is guaranteed, so your own critical 
test of this wonderful Saik is without risk. 
f you buy a Wavex brush, it can hardly 
be counted an expense—for it will soon save 
many times its cost in the fees you pay for 


Sgainst the teasing, dirty paws of Felipe. a thunderous applause. People whispered 
Nearby Manuelo clownishly repulsed an about him and smiled. er 

imaginary attack upon his own coveralls Meantime, Raphael, in his corner near 
with mincing falsetto shrieks. As Miss the bi register, had begun to grow uncom- 
Lipscomb rushed to Anita’s rescue, there fortably warm. Pedro had been liberal in 


Was @ general cry of, “Ticher, ticher, the _ his construction of what Ticher meant by 
bell rinks! The bell rinks! Now weel they ‘‘some heat.” The perspiration was run- 


come—all thoss people. Oh, my! ning out from under Raphael's heavy hair c rees ; 
Miss Lipscomb gently loosened Raphael’s and trickling down his face. He felt un- repeated wavings without this aid. return ney you . do 

cinging fingers and pushed him toward his plessently alicky under his coat—but he did Everyone needs a good = 7a sO ement in hair brushes, 
, GO and sit down, Raphael,” she said. When the fateful moment came at which ae thee brah ohie y the distros Fic WAVEX CoOLe i 
do it pean t worry about your part. You a oe rise make eae. steed oe ductory offer holds good; the present price 456 So. State St., Chicago — 
aici reap tbea anaes ele i dollars! Many druggists have had Please send me Wavex curling hair 

hat all his conscious effort was directed is three dollars ny 88! ; e one 
| FLUTTERING with excitement the Third Gane his stumbling feet up the aisle. their first supply and are offering this brush peseh bee Bishi : free Spanttretion | which 
Grade sat down and viewed itself with At one side of the open space used as a with the curve-set bristles at the introduc- will pay postman $3 and jrostage. (Orencioes 
fatuous approval. stage he took his place near the gayly tory price of three dollars, if they still $3 now and get brush prepaid ) 


have any. Or you may have the makers 
forward you one brush at $3 with privilege 
of a free trial. It will prove a joy if you'll 
use it! A deluge of letters is proof of what 
it does for the appearance and health of the 
hair. Ic aids and abets curliness with every 
stroke. It brings a buoyancy and billow to 


dhe Baby Bathinette 


A Xmas Gift for Mother and Baby 


| ¢ Miss Lipscomb was calling the roll, _ colored letters that it was his present duty 
two strident sneezes sounded through the to display. ; 
toom. They came from Emilia Villa and The eleven speakers also took their 
Angela Robles. Raphael, watching with places along the front of the stage with 
| ®Pprehensive eyes, saw that they produced much crowding and surging of the line. 
condkerchiefs.’ And Gilberto Villa was Raphael gripped the letter“ H” and waited. 
eeaehing openly, shamelessly right into the Anita touched the ruffles of her skirt, 
7 osphere which must be breathed by the coughed delicately behind a lace-edged 
bird Grade and its guests. It was just handkerchief, and opened her mouth to 
speak. But suddenly Miss Lipscomb, who 
should happen on this day of all others, to had been looking strangely at Raphael, 
pame Miss Lipscomb ahd’ the Third Grade _rose and stepped over to him. 
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wide when not in use, 


For sale by all good department 
stores and specialty shops. Write 
for descriptive folders and prices. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 

Rechester, N. Y. 
mous Kiddie-Koop 


and he have n thi And, disregarding the frantic appeal in 
must have raga,” hing to cover the face. I his upturned face, she firmly drew off his 


: Surely,”’ said Ti t and threw it over her arm. 
the cupboard dose Decent A cag that was almost a shriek went up 
bhael stepped inside and raised his hand to [CONTINUED ON PAGE 144] 
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fore : : “ coat, Raphael,” Z in-O : 

Ce me Pilon : nee ae hablo the xou must take off your coat, Rap , With Two-in * Valuc | 

: , oo meri . . A . 
| does not sheeze or cough without using the Raphael desperately cleared his throat. previated The Babe Beuamei eee | atiten by hang tucker’ latte | 
| handkere lef! Well, he must do what he The eyes he turned upon her were piteous mother’s strength when needed most. To ' feather-atitehing, Doce , peck ! 
Could to avert the scandal as he murmured in fis thin, ney vole, ee are es pees rene mimes easier | and cunning turn-back cuffs, | 
; s ‘ ic 3 oo cold. ‘ aced rubberized n yrs.—§$§1.25. ’ 
- razenly he flourished hishand when the ‘ N Gone”. olds Ticner hispered. eae. the dancer or a slip or a fall Write for Fall Catalogue | 
ial was over? Nonsense, : Raphael, she bas - Fs "1 is gone. Two sises—one 31 inches | Free, with fever doll cut outs: 
E dicher,” he reported firmly, ‘“‘Angela, ‘You're dripping with perspiration; you wm high, the other 36 inches high. for | the kiddies. cfitustrates our | 
. ° f reasi n 

chee Gilberto he cough and peoeres sick." cab is in oo. Folds to 6 inches ' Infants’ Wear and togs for chil- } 
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and Nursery Furniture, too. Sat- 
isfaction pusranteed. DeLis, ' 
Dept. W-11, New Orleans, La. 
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THIS LABEL IS 
Your 
Guarantee 


Since before the days of 
the Civil War this label, 
always printed in red, 
che has been attached to 


| Te ere 


Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


It is your assurance of quality and satisfaction. 
If your dealer does not carry bed linen bearing 
this label write to us for samples. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING Co. 


Boston, Mass. Mills at Biddeford, Maine 
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S1x-Room Houssz No. 631 Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This attractive Colonial House is one of the 104 distinctive houses in our‘*Face Brick Bun- 
galow and Small House Plans.’’ Many houses from this collection have been builtin all 
parts of the country and have elicited the most enthusiastic praise from their builders, 


Beauty That Endures 


‘Te beautiful color tones of a Face 
Brick house grow richer with the 
passing of the years. An occasional 
painting of cornice, doors and window 
sash and your home is even more attrac- 
tive than when new. 


This abiding charm is but one of the 
economic advantages which, in the long 
run, make the Face Brick house the 
cheapest you can build. 


Other factors, such as upkeep, depre- 
ciation, fuel savings, insurance rates and 
fire-safety are discussed in “The Story of 
Brick,’’ an attractive booklet with beau- 
tiful illustrations of modern homes and 
packed withinformation of value to 
every prospective home-builder.Sent 
free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans,” in four booklets, show 


houses of 3 to 4-rooms, 5-rooms, 6-rooms, 
and 7 to 8 rooms. Each booklet, 25 cents. 
The entire set, one dollar. These designs 
are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and econom- 
ical construction. 


We have the complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and masonry quan- 
tity estimates at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty”’ shows fifty 
two-story houses, selected from 350 de- 
signs submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
Complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and quantity estimates at nominal 
prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace 


book, with many designs, gives full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents, 


Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1727 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Me OG: =) 


Leu fascinating assortment of guar- 
anteed Mawkeye Baskets made up of six 
beautiful baskets—a delight to any housewife. 
A Fruit Basket, Sewing Basket, Magazine 
Basket, Shopping Bag, aste Basket and 
Clothes Hamper. 
Suitable for Holiday, Wedding and Anni- 


versary Gifts. 

Further friendship’s pleasant 
bonds by giving Mawkeyr 
Gift of Gifts in this new Xmas 
Carton for only $6.90 express 
prepaid. Order now through your 
dealer or direct from us. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO, 
. 25 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, Ia, 


One Uses the Hand- 
kerchief 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143] 


from the shocked Third Grade. For under 
that coat, above the belt line, was nothing 
but Raphael. Ticher hastily shrouded his 
shrinking nudity again in the coat and 
signaled peremptorily for the performance 
to go on. : 

What followed was to Raphael a waking 
nightmare. Sweating copiously at every 
pore, with eyes downcast and limbs trem- 
bling with mortification, he staggered back 
and forth, dragging into their places the 
gay letters that illumined the text which the 
good Americans at the front of the stage 
were bravely expounding to @ persistent 
accompaniment of titters and whispers. 

Finally, amid riotous applause they took 
their seats. There was a special salvo for 
Raphael, and all eyes followed him. But 
he was not deceived. This was not the 
honest tribute paid to the true artist like 
Ramon. Raphael had spoiled the show and 
he knew it. He had shocked, with his 
nakedness, the delicate sensibilities of the 
Third Grade’s gentle public. What was 
almost as bad, the carefully constructed 
legend at the back of the stage spelled not 
HEALTH First but Hear THIRST. 

Back in his warm corner by the register, 
Raphael shed perspiration and tears, his 
heart sick with shame, his face buried in 
his arms. we 

Miss Lipscomb watched him pitifully as 
the exercises went on. She longed to com- 
fort him; and, still more, she longed for a 
solution to the mystery. For she knew that 
Raphael had worn a shirt when he came to 
school that morning. In the midst of the 
ringing final chorus one of the ladies turned 
to her. 

“T wish you would tell me—I have been 
wondering all afternoon,’’ she whispered, 
‘‘why so many of your children have hand- 
kerchiefs exactly alike. Do they buy them 
by the piece?”’ 


ICHER sat up very straight and stared. 

For the first time she realized that this was 
true, and that there was something haunt- 
ingly familiar about the color scheme of 
those handkerchiefs—a dull cream back- 
ground, faintly flecked with red. Suddenly 
her face rippled into an understanding 
smile, so radiant that the Third Grade in- 
voluntarily beamed in response. Even Ra- 
phael, who had raised his shamed eyes for 
the first time, saw, and was so infinitely 
cheered that he straightened up and pre- 
pared to give his attention to the rest of the 
program. 

Even now the Big Boss from the mill was 
rising, an expression of mingled amusement 
and doubt on his smooth, fair face. But as 
he stepped forward, Ticher suddenly did a 
strange thing. Half-rising from her chair, 
she plucked him by the sleeve, and, drawing 
him back into his seat, began to talk to him 
rapidly and eagerly. 

Finally he stepped to the flag-draped 
table. From his vest pocket he took a 
small velvet case, which he opened and 
placed upon the desk at his side. The 
Third Grade drew a deep breath. Over the 
edge of the little box they caught the flash 
of gold. There were excited whispers among 
which Ramon’s name was audible. Ra- 
mon, in the front row, tried to look uncon- 
scious and succeeded only in making his 
eyes blank and Indian-like, while his little 
chin quivered and his teeth chattered. 

The Big Boss told them what an impres- 
sive occasion this had been, at which they 
beamed complacently; and what a remark- 
able teacher they had, at which they ap- 
plauded uproariously; and how gratified he 
was to know that they were striving for 
such lofty ideals. And now it was his pleas- 
ant duty to bestow the medal which had 
been awarded to the pupil who had, through- 
out the year, shown himself most truly 
American. Would Ramon Sedillo step for- 
ward? 

Ramon Sedillo did. Perhaps it would 
be more truthful to say that Ramon Sedillo 
swaggered forward, but we must remember 
that it is not every day that a small Mex- 
ican boy receives from the Big Boss a 
medal for true Americanism. When Ra- 
mon retired after the ceremony, rosy and 
smiling, he was followed by the happy ap- 
plause of his proud classmates. 

Then something not provided for in the 
program happened. The Big Boss unfas- 
tened from his pocket a heavy gold watch- 
fob on a rich black ribbon. As he placed 
this, also, on the table beside him, he 
winked solemnly at Ticher. For a moment 
he did not seem to know what to say. His 
face worked and became very red. The 
Third Grade watched in polite concern; 

Miss Lipscomb, in open alarm. Finally he 
began to talk. 

Because of something unforeseen that had 
happened that afternoon, he told them, it 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 146] 
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For illustrated folders in color 
and complete information. 
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To BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
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wo Pair of Silk 
Hose for Price of One 


Now a way has been dis- 
covered by which pure silk 
hosiery can be sold direct 
from the factory to the cus- 
tomer, so that you can get 
two pair for the former price 
of one. Women everywhere 
demand this bargain in seml- 
chiffon hose. 


Because of this big demand 
the ‘sagen moa Pt to 
supply you free of charge 
with all your hosiery and to pay you $10-$1"® 
week for your spare time if you will wear bors 
hose. Show them to your friends and nelg Mrs. 
and tell them where to get them. Write oe ovies 
Mary MacDonald, | care of Wearplus 00211 ae tow to 
ve., ity, ch., an . 
get Saar hoes tree and make big spare time money: 


For Christmas gre a 


ARMADILLO BASE. 


silk-trimmed work 
shown in sy cture. 
logue, * 
will besent free. Writefor tn, 


‘THE famous LUDEN 
Menthol Formula gives: 
quick relief to the 
Trouble Zone—your /, 
nose and throat. 
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ohlson’s Thoughtful Gifts 


More approciated by women of today “& 
for their alender grey-green grace, the solt 
the apicy fragrance they leave on the air. 

, ing as in the days of old and women every- 
where love tha faacinating candle light. Two 


arming 
They will add 
Just the right 
touch of color to 
the living room 
or eun_parior. 
They are hand 
mcdecorated in 
heautiful colors 


Your Gifts 


This Year From Our “Treasure Chest” 


Nend for your copy today and learn how deligh tfully The House 
of Thoughtful Little Gifts solves your gift selection. Each gift 
ill withita guarantee of entire satisfaction. W rite Dept. 35. 

HE POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, Bhode Island 


A Marvelous 
Beauty Treatment 
advised by famous 
Beauty Specialist 


Wasu with Valaze Beauty Grains ($1.00) 
.¥ tO penetrate and clear each pore of impuri- 
ties, whiten and refine the skin texture. Follow 

: ‘ast Cream to soften and 
nourish the skin, smooth out lines and crowsfeet 
~ excellent for the hands ($1.00). Finish with 
Valaze Snow Lotion, a beauty lotion in liquid 
powder form that imparts an exquisite softness 
White, Flesh, Cream. $1.00. 


Send for Special Autumn Folder. 
Helena Rubinstein, <6 Sete Ney 


Make your 
Q Christmas Gifts of 
Sealing Wax 


EARN how to make unusual 
wall placques and jew- 
elry; how to decorate and 
paint candles, vasesand pow- 
der compacts; how to trans- 
form ordinary, inexpensive 
objects of pottery or paper in- 
to dainty gifts of real beauty 
and usefulness, 

The book of instructions, 24 
Pages with illustrations, costs 
but ten cents. The sets of actual 
Patterns from which youcan 
work are also but ten cents each. 

here are patterns for moulding 
with melted wax — and patterns 
for painting with dissolved wax. 

Goto your nearest stationeror 
department store or write direct 
to us, enclosing correct amount. 

en cents each, or thirty cents 
for complete material. Address 

- Dennison's, Dept. 57, Framing- 
ham, Mass, 


Who 


a 
New 


Coat 


This is a story of 
a girl who lives 
on @ small island 
in the Atlantic 


glory of its traditions, for 
whaling vessels put forth 
from its harbor in the old 
days, daring the northern 
seas and the uncharted 
winds and the unknown, to 
bring back the preciousmon-_ | 
Sters of the sea, 

But that was two hun- 
dred years ago—and the 
girl I know isa very modern 
girl indeed, fond of good 
times and pretty clothes, 
eagerly alive. 

She loves books, and 
parties too, She's something 
of an old-fashioned house- 
keeper to her father and 
small sister—old-fashioned 
because she can cook and 
bake easily, without effort. 
Well, she’s an all-round girl, 
living on this tiny island in 
the Atlantic—can you pic- 
ture her? 

Besides keeping house, she 
finds time to serve in the 
public library, several hours 
a day; but, naturally, this 
doesn’t pay very highly, so 
if she wants pretty clothes 
and money for gifts and 
flowers and luxuries she must 
earn it some other way. 

That’s how I happen to 
know her. 

For she has been a Pin 
Money Club girl almost a 
year now. Does she like it? 

Well, here’s what she 
wrote three months after 
she’d joined us: 
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When I look back and 
think of those lovely gifts 
I've earned, and all the 
money, I am_ reminded of 
the lady in my Mother Goose 
book who said: ‘‘Is this 
really I? If my little dog 
barks at me, I'll know it’s 
somebody else.” 

It doesn’t seem possible 
that I have earned so much 
extra money. To a person 
whose salary is small, your 
way is a wonderful help. Your letters and 
coéperation mean a lot to me. Life has 
really been very exciting since I joined the 
Club. 

I've bought the lovely new coat that. I 
wanted, a hat, shoes and stockings, and 
paid off a debt. Besides, I have my lovely 
beehive pin, and my solid-gold wrist watch. 
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Mothers, 
Attention! 


The Pin Money 
Club will give your 
daughters of school 
and college age a 
wonderful training 
—real experience 
that will be valuable 
to them later. 
Here’s whatMrs. 
Gardiner, Utah, 
wrote me recently: 


After wishing for 
years for some per- 
sonal cards, I now 
have them, thanks to 
yor and Dorothy. 
They arrived on my 
birthday, July 15th, 
and! wish to tell you 
how delighted I am 
with them. Again, 
many thanks. 

I! am grateful to 
you for your many 
kindnesses to Doro- 
thy, and I feel that 
through her P. M.C. 
work she is getting 
wonderful experi- 
ence in many, many 
ways that will ably 
equip her foraprom- 
ising future. Shehas 
paid all her school 
and personal ex- 
penses through her 
work, and has a nice 
bankaccount toward 
Rniversity expenses, 
if necessary. Isn't 
that encouraging? 

If you should ever 
visit our city, we 
would be very glad 
to receive youin our 


ome. 
Mrs.E.J. Gardiner. 
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After six months she wrote: 


Just think, I’ve earned $125.85, besides 

I my beautiful gifts! Miss Clarke, my 
pearls are simply lovely! They came about 
two weeks ago, but I've been 80 busy 
rehearsing for a play we're giving in 
the church that [ haven't 
thanked you for them. I 
wore them the other eve- 
ning with a pale green dress, 
and, oh, they were so pretty! 

Oo you suppose, Miss 
Clarke, that I might earn 
a strand for my sister? 


You might think that a 
girl on a little island would 
have some difficulty in earn- 
ing many extra dollars. 

But the Pin Money Club’s 
easy, fascinating plan adapts 
itself to each member's needs 
and circumstances. 

There are girls and women 
in the larger cities, and out 
on great ranches in our own 
West and in Canada. There 
are P. M. C.’ers in Africa 
and New Zealand, Hawaii 
and Scotland. They're all 
earning money—finding, in 
the Club, pleasure and ex- 
hilaration and profit. For 
them, as for Miss Isabel 
C' (the island girl I've 
been telling you about), life 
has taken on a brighter hue 
since they’ve joined us! 

Perhaps you'd like a 
beautiful soft new winter 
coat, Or money for Christ- 
mas gifts or for college ex- 
penses, or a course of lectures 
or dancing lessons. 

Perhaps you'd like one of 
our solid white-gold brace- 
let watches, a chest of ster- 
ling silver, your personal 
cards, handsomely en- 
graved, a camera, a strand 
of imported pearls—? 

They are here for you to 
earn—gifts and money to 
your own heart’s content. 

And the start is so easy— 
just send me a note of in- 
quiry to-day! 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 
Woman’s Home COMPANION 


Department 49 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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An Upright ‘of Distinction 


The Colonial model shown above is 


believed to have had the widest sales 
recognition of any American Piano of its 
type and price. It fits architecturally 
into the tasteful home of today. Musi- 
cally it is so fine that Conservatories call 
for it. For it offers longer strings, larger 
soundboard and tone superiority to many 
Grands, all at a price commanding only 
an inferior Grand. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built today as from the first in but one 
quality—the best—with continuity of pro- 
pnietorship and of artistic.ideals. Over 500 

ducational Institutions and 70,000 homes 
use them. t us send you our catalog of 
fine Uprights, Grands and Players, showing 
the newest and best tendencies in design. 


How to Buy 


Reliable dealers throughout the United States 
sell the Ivers & Pond. If none is near you, we 
can ship from the factory direct. We make expert 

ection and guarantee satisfaction or the piano 
returns at our expense for freights. Liberal allow. 
ance for old instruments in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans. 


Fill out and send this coupon te 
tpn fo 


IVERS & POND PIANO Co, 
107 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 


Address 
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Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
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FREE-Recipe Book 


“Florida’s Food-Fruits,” a practical volume, illus- 
trated in colors, tells how to make the most of the 
food and health values of 


Sealdsweet 
‘“Alorida Oranges 
and Grapefruit 


This book contains 102 tested recipes, 20 for cakes 
and pastries, 17 for substantial dishes, 18 for 
salads, 30 for desserts and 17 for confections. 
Write today for free copy. Address 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
901 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 
Tampa, Florida 


A growers’ co-operative inarketing organization 
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You Cannot 
Afford to 
be Gray 


RESENT day hair dressing 

makes no allowance for Gray 
Hair. The shingle, the boyish bob, 
the masculine pompadour, the 
chic coiffure of closely bound hair, 
accents gray, faded, streaked or 
unevenly rotored hair. You cannot 
afford gray hair no matter how 
you dress your hair because this 


is the Day of Youth. 


It’s so easy to keep your hair 
youthful. Just a little Brownatone 
combed or brushed through and 
ou have natural looking locks. 
ou can tint gray, faded or 
bleached hair any color from 
lightest blonde to the varying 
shades of brown or black. 


Shampoo or bath do not affect the 
permanency of color. No rubbing off 
or washing out. Easy to apply, acts 
quickly, no muss, fuss or day after day 
procedure. Apply Brownatone once and 
thereafter only as new hair grows in. 


Brownatone is safe. It is guaranteed 
to be harmless to hair, scalp or skin. 
Millions of bottles used with uniformly 
gratifying results. 


Sold by over 50,000 drug and depart- 
ment stores, or direct if preferred. 
Two colors: golden to medium brown 
and dark brown to black. Two sizes, 
soc and $1.50. 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL co. 
1042 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address, Windsor, Ont. 


We recommend NaTone Lemonated Shampoo for washing the hair. 


By THE HUNDRED 


you ean do ALL your Christmas shop- 
ping with the aid of the 1925 Kellogg 
Gift Book. Pictured in its pages are appro- 
priate remembrances for every gift occa- 
sion at prices to suit even the most modest 
purse. The almost endless variety makes 
gift selection the Kellogg way a real 

leasure. You'll find in this handsomely 
illustrated book unusual gifts for everyone 
you want to remember. 


Write NOW for your FREE Copy. 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


42 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 


FIRESIDE in your community. 


profitable work for over ten years. 


City ceveorses 


An Extra Income 


Every month you can add to your regular income 
by acting as one of the special representatives of 
Woman’s Home Companion, THE American Mac- 
AZINE, CoLiier’s, THE Mentor, and Farm AND 


Mrs. Margaret Livingston who lives in a small 
Wisconsin town has been doing this pleasant and 


From $30 to $50 a Month Extra 


or more can be earned, depending on the time you can Ce 
devote to this interesting work. No special training 
is necessary. No investment required. Full partic- 
ulars and all necessary supplies to get started will be 
sent to you promptly, without cost or obligation if you 


CLIP AND WN Pee & COUP , 
{All HIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 44, The C we 
416 West 13th Street, New TaN Company, 


Please tell me, without obligation, how I can add to my income. 
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GUARANTEED HARM LESS 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 


SPECIAL OFFER! Trial Bottle for 
testing will be sent anywhere in plain 
package (no publicity) on receipt of 1oc 
to cover cost of packing and postage. 


At dealers or direct, 50¢ 


The Wonderful d 
French Face Powder ‘§& 


“Demano it at your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for $ 
samples of JAVA* with either Ashes of Roses” Rouge, ¢ 
dark and rich, or Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. a 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
PARIS B27 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 


Fah ic neo. us rar ore. GREK a B'e ED D.. A EB 


Be ae 


Mrs. Margaret Livingston 
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One Uses the Hand- 
kerchief 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 44] 


had been decided to bestow another prize 
for—for—well, in short, for distinguished 
service in the cause of Americanism. / 

year, he reminded them, Miss Lipscomb 
had held before them the idea that true 
Americans, to avoid spreading disease germs 
among their innocent companions, always, 
in coughing or sneezing, hold handker- 
chiefs before their faces. Now, doubtless 
they had observed that one member of the 
class had, throughout the performance that 
afternoon, worn a heavy coat, in spite of 
the fact that he must have been uncom- 
fortably warm. Could they guess why? 

Audible snickers indicated that this 
question was unfortunate. The Third 
Grade was quite sure that it knew why. 

The speaker hurried on, a queer break in 
his voice. It was because, he said, that 
member of the class had noticed that on 
this great day, this day so important to the 
eause of Americanization, some members 0 
the class had forgotten to bring their hand- 
kerchiefs, and had actually been coughing 
and sneezing without restraint. 

The Third Grade squirmed guiltily. And 
what, the speaker wanted to know, had 
this good American done? In order that 
his classmates might cough, sneeze, and 
blow their noses with clear consciences, he 
had actually, to make handkerchiefs for 
them, sacrificed his own shirt. Here the 
Big Boss abruptly had recourse to his own 
handkerchief. Miss Lipscomb watched 
him nervously, until, still choking a little, 
he went on to the grand climax of his re- 
marks. 

It had been decided, therefore, to reward 
this good American for his conspicuous 
presence of mind and bravery. Would Ra- 
phael Arcienega please step forward? 

But Raphael Arcienega was quite beyond 
that effort. It was only with Ticher’s en- 
couraging hand under his elbow that he 
managed to stumble to the front of the room 
amidst a dumfounded silence. 

Not until the Big Boss was actually pin- 
ning the splendid jewel upon Raphael's coat 
did the full significance of the ceremony 
burst upon the Third Grade. 

Then, as Raphael faced them, flushed and 
smiling unsteadily from the greatest hap- 
piness he had ever known, the dazzling 

truth was forced upon him. 

Ramon Sedillo, the good American, was 
generously leading the applause. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first in a series of 
six stories about these delightful Mexican school 
children. The next will appear in an early issue. 


“At Your Service” 


1. “Good Citizenship Made Easy” 
Price, 10 cents. 


2. Good Citizenship leaflets : 
(a) “‘“How to Register;” (b) “Primaries, and 
Why They Are Important to You;” (c) “How 
the President is Elected;” (d) ‘““Nominations;” 
(e) “Law-Making;” (f) “Taxes and Where They 
Go.” Price, 4 cents each. 


3. “American Life and Politics in Fiction” 
A list of 58 worth-while novels. 


4. “This Government of Mine’”’ 
A list of 47 books on American history, biogra- 
phy, travel, etc. 


5. “Puta Two-Cent Stamp to Work” 
A list of institutions in different states which 
supply help to all interested in civic betterment. 


6. “The Good Citizenship Bureau: What It Has 
Done and What It Can Do for You” 


7. “Your Community and Its Government.” 


8. “Simple Facts About Local Politics”’ 
This textbook on how cities, towns, and coun- 
ties are governed also contains club programs. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 will be sent on receipt 
of postage (2 cents for each leaflet). 

“What Every Clubwoman Should Know” 

A practice: guide to customs which prevail in 
well-organized clubs. Price, 10 cents. 

‘‘How to Prepare a Club Paper”’ 

Explicit directions for outlining and building a 
paper, with special emphasis on sources of in- 
formation. Price, 10 cents. 

“Little Lessons on Public Speaking”’ 

Clear and simple directions for writing and de- 
livering speeches most commonly demanded of 
clubwomen, with examples. Price, 10 cents. 

Practical Helps for Clubwomen 
A specially prepared list of books on the achieve- 
ments of women; also a list of magazine articles 
on American women. Price, 4 cents. 

“'There’s Something in This for You”’ 

Upton ns list of sources of information 
needed in planning programs and writi 
Price, 4 cents. eatities ee 

“Put Funds in Your Treasury” 

The latest method of raising large sums of 
money or a regular revenue for organization 
work. Price, 4 cents. 

“The $1,000 Good Citizenship’s Program Book”’ 
The sixteen prize-winning programs, planned by 
successful clubs, have mn gathered into a 
booklet. Price, 10 cents. 


Address Good Citizenship Bureau, 
Woman's Home ComMPaANION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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ECKLA undergarments—sold only by 

Teckla representatives in the privacy 

of your own home—have unusual 
charm and appeal. In addition, they offer 
decided economies. Made of dainty, shim- 
mering Nainsook, beautifully fashioned 
and odecd with exquisite lace in patterns 
exclusively Teckla. Priced at less than re- 
tail stores would have to ask for garments 
of equal quality and sold direct to you 
from the manufacturer. 


Ladses seeking full-time employment and exclasiv 
terrstory—espectally ladies who formerly sold cor- 
sers—are requested to write for particulars... . 
promptly, as the holiday season offers remarkable 
opportumsties to Teckla representatives. 


STEVENSON CO. 


Manufacturers 
25 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 


7243 


p? PRICES 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


has the highest flavoring 
power—strength and purity 
—natural color. It’s the real 
thing. Avoid imitations and 
substitutes. 


Get manufacturer's prices. Save 
1-4 to 1-2 on stoves, ranges, ©" 
hou id 


in your home 
endorse Kalamazoo quali 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Teh Direct to You 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


A Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 
figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25/ 
“f ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea. $4.00 doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


598 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, > & 
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EN Angela French asked me 
to be matron of honor at her 
wedding, I felt I positively couldn't. 
No one can know how it hurt me to 
refuse. We had been roommates at 
school. She had been my maid of 
honor. But since Baby came my face 
had grown so thin and so sallow and 
blotched I just couldn't think of tak- 
ing such a conspicuous part. 


Angela continued to plead, “It isn’t 
your looks I want, dear—it’s you.” 
So I finally gave in, for I knew she 
had her heart set on it. But the more 
I thought of a big church wedding, 
the more I dreaded it. At last I went 
to our doctor. 


“Doctor,” I said, “look at me. My 
dearest friend is to be married next 
month and I'm her matron of honor, 
My skin is so bad that I am ashamed 
to goanywhere, let alone take part in 
a wedding. Can't you do something 
to help me?” 


HE was all sympathy. Justafew  & 

questions and then he said, 
“Your trouble can be summed up in two words— 
‘faulty elimination.’ Intestinal poisons, carried in 
the blood all through your body, are responsible 
for your sallowness, the dullness of your eyes and 
this skin trouble. Women, and especially mothers, 
suffer these results of faulty elimination much more 
than men. The way to get rid of them is always to 
keep clean inside as well as out. Don’t you know 
that a lovely skin comes only from within?” 


After someadviceabout dietandexercise, he told me 
to take Nujol regularly. “‘N ujol will help you main- 
tain internal cleanliness all the time, he said. ““Nu- 
jol is not a laxative nor a cathartic. Continued use 
of such things gives only temporary relief at the 
risk of permanent injury. So doctors nowadays are 


When the Natron of Honor Outshone the Bride 


prescribing regular lubrication for permanent in- 
ternal cleanliness. Nujol lubricates and softens the 
food waste. Take it every night and you'll soon re- 
turn to regular and thorough elimination. Then 
your trouble will all clear up.” 


I DID everything he told me. The results were 

simply wonderful. A lovely color came back to 
my face, My eyes lost their yellowish tinge and 
grew bright and sparkling. My hair took ona new, 
soft lustre. My feet, which had felt like lead, began 
to take me everywhere without tiring. I was a 
brand new woman. 


At last the wedding day came. A woman always 
knows when she looks well and I felt confident and 
sure of my appearance. As I slipped into Angela's 


Editor of a Leading Health Journal— 


The editor of a leading health journal says pimples 
or acne are the danger signs of lowered resistance 
of so-called bad blood. In a majority of cases, he 
Says, the basic cause is intestinal auto-intoxication 
~4 scientific term which means self-poisoning 
through faulty elimination. 


cA Skin Specialist — 


Says a noted writer on the health and care of the 
skin: faulty elimination has ruined more com- 
Plexions among married women than has hard 


work or having too many children —two sources 
to which women are prone to trace the loss of 
theirfreshness. And correct elimination, necessary 
to preserve and attain an attractive complexion, 
is not gained by taking laxative drugs. 


Medical Director of Insurance Company— 


Faulty elimination in the majority of cases is as 
unnecessary as it is dangerous, says the medical 
director of a life insurance company. Probably no 
other single condition causes as many ailments or 
susceptibility to ailments. A lubricant provides an 
excellent means of bringing about intestinal action. 


*room to help with the. finishing 
touches to her dress, she started up 
with surprise and delight. 


‘Gece my darling, you are posi- 

tively beautiful,”’ she cried, ea- 

gerly taking me in, new Paris frock 

and all. “Why, the matron of honor 
is going to outshine the bride!” 


Nonsense, of course, but that day 
began a wonderful new life for me. 
I felt more than ever like going out 
and Jack seemed proud to take me. 
We made new friends we were aw- 


better and Jack all the more devoted. 


come my way all at once, and I'm ab- 
solutely happy. 


What Women Should Know 


[ you are subject to complexion 

troubles, listlessness, headache, 
etc., you should correct faulty elimi- 
nation. Don't wait. Even now intes- 
tinal poisons may be damaging your 
good looks and impairing your health. Take N ujol. 
Nujol is not a medicine—it is simply a lubricant. 
Like pure water, Nujol is harmless. Hospitals yse 
it. Physicians all over the world recommend it for 
infants and children and people of all ages, 


Nujol should be taken as regularly as. you wash 
your face or brush your teeth. Nujol makes in- 
ternal cleanliness a habit—the healthiest habft in 


the world. For sale by all druggists. 


Made by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


Nujol 


¢ 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


fully pleased to know. Baby has been 


In fact, since I learned the N ujol way _ 
to health, everything seems to have | 
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Annette Kellermann 
Tells Her Secret of 
Glorious Health anda 


Perfect Figure 


Many people will be surprised to hear 
that asa child I was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. The world knows 
me as “the most perfectly formed 
woman,” and it is natural to assume 
that I have always been fortunate 
enough to possess 8 symmetrical 

Quite the opposite is true, however. 
I was formerly so weak, so puny as to 
be an invalid. I was bow-! toan 
extreme d : I could neither stand 
nor walk without iron braces which I 
wore constantly. For nearly two years 
I had to fight against consumption. No 
one ever thought I would become the 
champion woman swimmer of the world. 
No one ever dared to guess that I would 
be some day starred in great feature 
films, such as “A Daughter of the 
Gods,” “Neptune's Daughter,” etc. 
Yet that is exactly what has happened. 


I relate these incidenta of my early 
life and my present success to show that 
ny woman need be discouraged with her 
figure, her health, or her complexion. 
The truth is, very many , sickly, 
overweight or underweight women 
have already found that greatly im- 
proved figure and better health can be 

cquired in only fifteen minutes a day, 
through the sume met that I myself used 


I can prove to you in 10 days that my methods will make 
it easy for you to improve your figure, make your complexion 
rusy from the inside instead of from the outside, freshen and 
el pe and clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply face, stand and 
w ully, add or remove weizht at any part of the body; 
hips, , arms, ers, chin, limhs, waist, abdomen; have 
greater health, strength and energy so that you can enjoy life 
to the utmost; be free from a host of ailments and weaknesses 


rae make life miserable; in short, acquire more perfect woman- 


Just mail me the coupon below or write a letter and [ will 
send you at once and without charge my interesting, ithus- 
trated new book, “The Body Beautiful.” I will also explain 
abuut my special Demonstration Offer. All this costs you 


below, and mail it, before my present supply of free books is 
exhausted. ¥ ' 
Dept. 2211, 225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., Dept. 2211 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 
leur Miss Kellermann: Please send me entirely free of 
cont, your new book, “The Body Beautiful.” | am particu- 
larly inter@ted in 


) Reducing Weight ( ) Body Building 
Neinio hc ba eee Sk we OE ERS RRS ES See ees 
Kindly print name and addross 
Address... ccc ce rem e rene cern eee eee ce reereecenes 
CUS oe ewe ka ee ea ee eee eee ee Btate......c.cccees 


Those outaide U. 8. send 10c with coupon to help pay postage. 
Eee eS 
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A Good Can-Opener 


Sold 


Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co.,Inc.?7¢.4 Carrol Avenue 


Chicago. Jitinois 


% Pays for 
this 

Beautiful 
Chair 


Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, 
Silver, China, Blankets, Save big moncy 
at our Factory-to-Family a little as 83 down 
up toa year and a half to a) rmalance Che all wour 
Furnishings at once—pay . 

this new way 
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FREE 
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ig Catalog 
New fall ** Larkin BR of Better 
Ilomes.' everything for parlor, 
porch, dining-roo m, bedroom, kitchen. 
Bargain Prices on 
Phonographs. Also Sym phon 
Player-Pianos in gg 

Walnut, Fumed Oak. 

i years to pay 


Show 


inMmoOoUuUs 


Satisfaction o 
rack Check below article interest« 


Home Furnishings 
Pianos or Players 


Phonographs 
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DAY tor FREI Book. 


| Dept. 1148, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 
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waste of life and money—and how little 
expense would have corrected it! ; 
ducation is for the purpose of making 
the weak strong and the strong stronger. 
Education is to fit us for the highest service 
in life, mentally, physically, socially, and 


spiritually. To this end I have suggested 
that each community have a specially 


trained psychiatrist to become an organic 
part of the public school educational system, 
so that every child be thoroughly examined 
physically, and an expert mental history 

, taken, that the child be kept under constant 
observation and that the slightest deviation 
from the normal in the development of his 
personality be adjusted immediately by the 
cooperative work of the teacher, the phy- 
sician, and the other potent influences most 

nearly molding his life. Constant meetings 
and study by the parents. ministers, teach- 
ers, and physicians, with lectures and dem- 
Bad. cases, so that all may have a 
clearer and more coéperative understanding 
of the service they are expected to render 
the child, would be ideal. ; 

The physician should become an integral 
part of the educational system, and he 
would be of inestimable value in determin- 
ing the character of the education to be 
given the individual child. The pupils 
would become familiar with mental and 
physical examinations. The physical ex- 
amination alone would be of inestimable 
value in correcting eye-strain, removing the 
focal infections, in correcting venereal dis- 
ease, and in entirely wiping out the insanity 
resulting from neglected treatment. The 
health of the nation would be incredibly 
improved, while the people would be saved 
millions of dollars in taxes. 


A YOUNG man came to me not long ago, a 
professor in charge of his department in 
one of the leading universities of the country. 
He was about thirty years old. His trouble 
had begun more than fifteen years before I 
«iw him. No one had recognized it. He 
wus brilliant. in his work, and yet he had a 
system of delusions so built up as to threaten 
his own ruin and even the lives of his 
associates. His mind was haunted by the 
thought that he must murder some stranger. 
And yet he passed, as normal and was held 
in the highest esteem by students and pro- 
fessors alike. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that he was saved—and how easv 
it would have been to prevent all this suffer- 
ing in himself and his family if his trouble 
had been recognized in the beginning and 
he had been given the proper treatment. 
As a means of correcting the unhappy 
conditions in the world as I see them, and us 
a gesture to point to the world a practical 
wuy of correcting these neryous disorders, 2 
group of medical men, ministers, and social 
workers, backed by the Hon. W. G. Me- 
Adoo, the Hon. George Gordon Battle, the 
Hon. Samuel Untermyer, the Rev. Doctor 
Joseph A. Leighton and many others, 
opened a clinic commonly known as The 


Dangerous Currents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4]! 


Body and Soul Clinic, in rooms at Saint 
Mark’s Church in the Bouwerie, New York, 
with ministers, specialists in medicine, and 
social workers all codperating. We recog- 
nized that there is a great y of people in 
the United States suffering from fear, worry, 
exhaustion, nervous stomach and intestinal 
troubles, confused ideas, nervous depression, 

i also that it is not 


pneumonia. | 

The physician must know how to treat | 
these patients with definitenessand precision, 
remove their fears and exhaustion, and clar- 
ify their minds for them. Thesepatientsneed | 
to be thoroughly examined and treated for 
their physical, mental, social, and spiritual | 
disorders. 


Rick and poor, Jew and Gentile, all come 
to this Clinic and get their treatment free 
of charge. Every effort has been made to | 
bring into use the most advanced methods | 
known to medical science. The Clinic has | 
demonstrated that great numbers of people | 
suffer from painful ideas and disordered | 
emotions which hamper them in their daily | 
work, making them feel miserable and | 
depriving them of their rightful happiness 
in hfe; that an overwhelming majority of 
these disorders when properly treated can 
be swiftly and easily corrected; that the 
mental health of the people should be pro- 
tected as adequately as their physical 
health; that medical education is absolutely 
essential to safe and efficient treatment in 
mental disorder, and that the physician 
must make a serious study of the functions — 
of the nervous system and the mind, just as | 
he does of the anatomy of the body. But | 
above all else this Clinic has attempted to | 
reawaken the spiritual life of the people to | 
make them realize that the minister and the 
medical man, the teacher and the parent. | 
must codperate for the good and the well- | 
being of the child. 
Christ died for us, and thousands of others 
are constantly paying the penalty for our 
spiritual laziness and lack of understanding | 
of our personal duties. The boys, Leopold | 
and Loeb, the murderers of Robert Franks, 


for all their lives. But we must not forget that 
u part of that penalty is yours and mine, for 


| 
will pay the penalty of what they did in prison | 


are we not in some degree guilty in that we 
did not take measures to recognize in child- 
hood their growing weakness, and correct 
it when there was yet time? 


| 
ger 
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1) beset eee MOOERS MAR- 
a¥I SHALL has prepared for our read- 
ers another of her discriminating talks 
on books. Read it in the December 
CoMPANION and you will revise your list 
of ‘Gifts Wanted” to include some of the 
books Miss Marshall makes so tempting. 


Giving Small Luncheons 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69' 


yolks, grated rind and juice of lemon, and 
butter, and stir and cook two minutes. 
Use when cold. 


We Four and No More 
A Family Dinner 


Tomuto Consommé with Tapioca 
Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
Spinach with Egg Garnish 
Bread and Butter 
Apple and Nut Salad Cheese Crackers 
College Fudge Layer Cake 
Coffee 


College Fudge Cake 


1?y cups pastry 
flour 


2 squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate 
1 cup hot water 1). teaspoons 
1 egg yolk baking powder 
1{ cup butter 74 teaspoon soda 
1 cup sugar 15 teaspoon salt 


’ 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Put chocolate and 14 cup hot water in 
two-quart double boiler and place over hot. 
water until chocolate is melted. Stir until 
smooth. Add egg yolk, butter, and sugar, 
and beat thoroughly. Sift in the dry in- 
gredients and mix well. Then add !» cup 
boiling water and vanilla and again beat 
thoroughly. Do all the mixing in the 
double boiler. Put in greased and floured 
loaf, layer, or muffin pans and bake twenty- 
five to forty-five minutes in moderate oven, 


saving all the juice. 


or at 350° fF. Frost with Chocolate Frost- 
ing or with Brown Sugar Frosty. 


Brown Sugar Frosting 


Prr in the top of a one-quart double 
boiler 1 cup brown sugar, 3 tablespoons hot 
water, and 1 egg white unbeaten. Beat 
over hot. water on the stove for seven min- 
utes or until the mixture is light and stiff. 
Add 1% teaspoon vanilla and spread over 
the cake. 


Bridge Refreshments for Eight 


Raisin and Nut Bread Sandwiches 
Orange Sections Molded in Orange Jelly 
Graham Crackers with Chocolate Frosting 
and Walnuts . 
Tea with Lemon 
Sugared Almonds | 


Orange Jelly with Fruit 


Pare four oranges und remove sections, 
Squeeze enough more 
juice to make 34 cup. Soak 1 tablespoon 
velatin in 14 cup cold water. Dissulve in 
34 cup boiling water and add 1/4 cup sugar, 
35 cup orange juice, and 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice. Put a thin layer of jelly in one large 
or six small molds. When firm, put a 
cherry in center and surround with orange 
sections. Cover carefully with more jelly 
and when firm continue until fruit and jelly 
have been used. Unmold for serving and 


3 


garnish with whipped cream. 


| Shopping 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Absorbine Jr. 

brings quick relief 

ON’T suffer prolonged fatigue 

from tired, aching arms, back and 

feet. Simply apply a few drops of the 
antiseptic liniment. 

It promptly soothes and relaxes the 
tension of muscles and nerves. That 
limp and exhausted feeling quickly 
disappears along with its aches and 
pains. 

You will like the clean, agreeable 
odor of Absorbine, Jr. Its ingredients, 
too, permit of massaging without dis- 
comfort. It holds a never-empty place 
in carefully stocked medicine cabinets. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
451 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Other timely uses: 
re throa! 


Maternity 


Clothes enable you to dress styl 
inhly during all stages of miater- 
nity, and after baby comes, as well. 


Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented 
adjustments provide expansion. 

Beautiful Style Book, showing the 
lat st atyles in Mat -rnity Coats, Suits, 
LD) eases, Skirta, Underwear, Cormeta. 
Book sent FREE. Write for it today. 


Cane Bryant she ha NewYork 


EARN $40 TO $78 A WEEK 
AUTHORIZED DIPLOMA 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


For the Complexion 
—for Freckles 
—for the Skin 
FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 
Popular Since 1874 


SOLD &Y LEADING DEALERS 
EVERY WHERE "e 


If your dealer can't supply 
you,send money-orderdirect. .. 
Booklet, ‘How She Won a Hus — 
band.’ including testimon 
and beauty hints sent free. 


ay. 
Prof. |. Hubert, Dept. 6114, Toledo, O. 


‘lentific 
Lutest scle tor oe instant hearing 


_ No waiting—no delay. 
3 e@ous 
but quick, tive, instan 
results, Don't doubt. Don't ots 
l'on't give up hope. Just t 
that’s all we ask. 50 posit d de 
we that you will be amazed an 
lighted with results tha 
gladly send an Acousticon for 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Just send name and address. No deposit. No os ‘for ten 
obligation to purchase. Try It in your own HOt results 
days entirely at our own risk and expenne. nis 
convince you. Write today. Tell others about this. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
WOT Consler tide. 220 W. 42nd St. (ew Vert 
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Tofants’ Vests, Binders, Tab Bands, Double-Breasted Wrappers aoa 
| ‘ Infants Hosiery in «silk, wool, mercerized lisle, and cotton tt 
_ Correct underwear and hosiery in a great variety of fabrics . i 
_ and ip every wanted style and size for men, women and children 


5° THE QUALITY ASSURES COMFORT. AND. SERVICE 
ing y Sold only by Retail Merchants 
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There Is 
One Cream Perfect 
for Every Use 


To develop and keep a clear, soft, 
smooth skin you need only use 


I ngram’s 


Milkweed Cream 


It is a thorough cleanser and yet light 
a in body to form a comfortable 
foundation for powder. But it has 
certain remedial properties that subdue 
redness, roughness, tan, freckles and 
such imperfections. Whether you use 
it as a cleanser, a protection, or a pow- 
der base, its nourishing and healing 
properties will bring fresh beauty and 
new life to your skin. 


Used by discriminating women for 
more than thirty years. 


A little scientific care now may save 
months of effort later on. Get a jar 
at your druggist’s today, the dollar 
jar is the more economical for you. 

Or send ten cents (coin or stamps) 
for generous sample with the 


Dermascope, which will prove its 
beneficial effect. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 


657 Tenth St. 
Detroit, ? fich. 


In Canada: 
Windsor, Ont. 


in Ever 
Jar 4 


How to See Europe 
at Low Cost 


TRIP to Europe need not be 
expensive. Send the coupon 
for the above booklet that shows 
how to make each dollar buy the 
most on your European trip. 
You can visit four European 
countries for six weeks and have 
a delightful voyage both ways on 
the palatial one class ships of the 
United States Lines for only $525. 
There is a sailing every few days 
to Plymouth, Southampton, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen with frequent 
calls at Cobh (Queenstown). 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 2858 Washington, D.C, 


 —————————————————————— 
Please send me the booklet “Economy Trips to 
Europe.” 


Name 


PO ee 


en 


When I Run for Congress 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


lower prices. Let them make profits, be- 
eause that will enable them to pay high 
wages and high taxes. 

‘Let the government stand as an Umpire 
and insist that the business game be played 
fairly, with a square deal for the little fel- 
low and the big fellow alike. ; 

“But let’s quit attacking Business. It is 
a boat in which we are all fellow-passengers 
together. If it sinks we all go down.” 

Has the Buncombe about the Interests 
ever put a single nickel into your pockets? 
If so, go on voting for it. 

If not, vote for me. 


MIGHT set down a dozen other adver- 

tisements, but these few are enough to 
give you the flavor of my campaign. Will 
it be successful?’ I do not know, But this 
much I hope—that it will set a lot of folks 
to thinking on these four fundamental 
points: 

1. Itis not the business of government to 
make us rich; nor to divert money from the 
pockets of one class of citizens into the 
pockets of another. Government exists to 
insure the safety of its citizens, and to con- 
duct certain enterprises of common benefit 
—the post office, for example—where uni- 
versal service must be given, regardless of 
any consideration of profit. The sound 
principle on which our fathers built was that 
the national government should do nothing 
which the individual states could do as well 
or better; and that the states should under- 
take nothing which private initiative could 
do as well or better. 

We have departed a long way from that 
principle. The departure was necessary. 
Businesses have become so powerful that it 
was a question whether they should control 
government or the government control 
them. That issue has been definitely set- 
tled. We have our Interstate Commerce 
Commission, our Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the watchful eye of the Courts, 
enforcing a large body of laws. 

Beyond this point of wise supervision, 
government, I believe, ought not to go. It 
cannot take over businesses and run them 
as effectively as individuals can run them. 
It cannot harass an industry by annoying 
inquisitions without driving all the most 
capable men out of that industry and into 
more attractive fields. 

I wrote, in this magazine, one of the first 
articles ever published about Calvin Cool- 
idge. He was a novelty in my experience 
of public men. He attracted me by his 
freedom from Bunk, his blunt fashion of 
telling the truth. And no sounder truth was 
ever uttered than this: 

“The people cannot look to legislation 
generally for success. Industry, thrift, 
character, are not conferred by act or re- 
solve. Government cannot relieve from 
toil. It can provide no substitute for the 
rewards of service. It can, of course, care for 
the defective and recognize distinguished 
merit. The normal must care for themselves. 
Self-zovernment means self-support.”’ 

2. Business, properly encouraged and 
wisely supervised, is a great force for hap- 
piness, integrity, health, and peace. This 
is the second truth for which real states- 
manship ought to contend. Look for a 
minute at the history of this country; con- 
sider what has happened in the hundred 
and fifty years since Paul Revere made his 
famous ride. A wilderness has been trans- 
formed into a great, prosperous empire. 
Railroads stretch from coast to coast; fif- 
teen million automobiles travel splendid 
highways; homes are heated better than any 
homes in the world; they are lighted by 
electricity; the health and comfort of aver- 
age folks is higher than it has ever been in 
any country at any period. 

What has accomplished this transforma- 
tion? Business. The initiative of the com- 
mon man, ambitious for himself and his 
wife and children. We have hung up the 
highest prizes which civilization has ever 
offered, and we have said to men: “‘Go to 
it.”’ And in making their own fortunes 
they have made ours; for no business can 
succeed largely and permanently, under 
the competitive system, unless it renders 
service to millions at a low price. 

We have passed much legislation in the 
last twenty years. But, honestly, have all 
these laws together contributed to your 
happiness and mine as much as the auto- 
mobile industry has contributed? Think 
of what it has done in widening the horizon 
of our lives, in reducing miles to minutes, 
in making us masters of a larger world. 
Think of what the electrical industry has 
done in transferring heavy burdens from 
human shoulders to the iron shoulders of 


machines, in taking over the household 
drudgery that overburdened our grand- 
mothers. 


Personally I wish that our national busi- 


ness—the government- -could be conducted 
as quietly as private business is—with the 
same freedom from distortion and personal 
criticisms and abuse. I am a stockholder, 
in a microscopic way, in several large cor- 
porations. The management has to give an 
account of its stewardship every year, the 
president and other officers can be removed 
by us little stockholders any time we are 
dissatishied. But there is no annual cam- 
paign of bad oratory. Mr. Gary does not 
tuke the stump each November and view 
Mr. Schwab with alarm or denounce him as 
a foe of the laboring man and traitor to his 
country. He does not assure me that, if I 
vote for him, he will increase my dividends 
by decreasing Mr. Rockefeller’s, or fix 
things so that I can have an easy life at the 
expense of the rich. Not at all. He makes 
a dignified annual statement; I read it and, 
discovering that the company is well man- 
aged, that my interests are being looked 
after and my income protected, I fil! in a 
proxy and let Mr. Gary reélect himself. 

Government can hardly be conducted 
with quite the same dignity and common 
sense. That would be asking too much. 
But can’t we make some steady progress in 
this direction? Can't we, instead of at- 
tacking Business all the time, take a page 
out of the Book of Business and try to 
run our national affairs with more sobriety 
and economy, and a larger respect for 
truth? 

3. If such progress is to be made, one 
thing is essential. We must make the hold- 
ing of public office more attractive. We 
must go out of our way to reward faithful 
service more generously; and we must be a 
lot more patient and tolerant than we have 
been in the past. I am a journalist and 
proud of my profession; but when I read the 
history of journalism in its attitude toward 
government I am led to blush. 

No man ever made a greater sacrifice of 
personal interests to public service than 
Washington. He did not want to be Presi- 
dent: he would have liked much more to 
live in quiet on his Virginia acres. We 
recognize this to-day and reverence his 
memory. But what was said of him in the 
days when he was making his sacrifices and 
rendering his service? I quote from Henry 
Jones Ford’s excellent biography: ‘He 
(Washington) was accused of having shown 
incapacity while general, and of having 
embezzled funds while President. He was 
nicknamed ‘the stepfather of his country.’ 
The imputation on his honor stung him so 
keenly that he declared he ‘would rather 
be in his grave than in the Presidency,’ and 
in private correspondence he complained 
that he had been assailed ‘in terms so exag- 
gerated and indecent as could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or 
even a common pickpocket.’”’ 


Vy E ARE coming more and more to think 

of Abraham Lincoln as the representa- 
tive American. We have made his birthday a 
holiday, and new books are published about 
him every month. What was his reward 
while he lived? One great New York news- 
paper referred to him as ‘“‘an ignorant, 
hoorish, third-rate backwoods lawyer.’’ He 
was denounced, said Theodore Roosevelt, 
as ‘‘a tyrant, a shedder of blood, a foe of 
liberty, a would-be dictator, a founder of an 
empire’’—one orator saying, ‘we have also 
one emperor, Lincoln, who can tell stale 
jokes while the land is running red with the 
blood of brothers.”’ 

Similar indictments could be gathered in 
respect to almost every man who has sat in 
the White House—yet impartial History 
testifies that no dishonest man has ever sat 
there, no traitor, no man who, within his 
lights and capacities, was not decently try- 
ing to do his best. 

We shall never have as good men in pub- 
lic life as we ought to have until we abandon 
our habit of wholesale abuse. Every Presi- 
dent deserves from every citizen the same 
consideration which that man would show 
to his own wife—faith, tolerance, patience, 
the ready forgiveness of mistakes, providing 
there is no question of disloyalty. 

4. Finally, we ought tomake up our minds 
that the most desirable of all qualities in a 
politician is Courage. We ought to quit 
being treated like children—petted, flat- 
tered, fed with the cheap colored candy of 
Buncombe. We ought to stand up and 
cheer a man who dares to tell us a truth that 
is not pleasant to hear. We ought to re- 
ward a man who has refused to defraud the 
United States in order to get some petty ad- 
vantage for his district. 

Well, this, as I say, is my platform. I 
don’t know when I will screw up my courage 
to the point of making the race. Perhaps in 
another five years or so. Meanwhile, if any- 
body else, in any other city, wants to take 
the idea and try it out, he has my blessing 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
Mrs. Faxon was 
a newcomer in 
the community 


and anxious to 
have her home 
make the proper 
SrAniesain on har 
neighbors. Her husband’s 
salary was modest, yet by 
careful planning, she felt she 
could.... BUT HOW? 


Sylvia was a June 
bride. Married on 
Jack’s unexpected 


return from the West, she had no time 
to think of house fittings. Jack thought 
she had the best taste in the world. The 
thought that she might fail him was 
sickening. WOULD SHE? 


“WHAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW” is a book on home fur- 
nishing that answers these — and many 
other problems on home-making — that 
solves problems of home decoration 
particularly perplexing to the home- 
maker who must furnish economically. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Written by experts, it is free, though the 
knowledge it gives you is priceless. The 
edition islimited. Today it is offered free, 
no obligation. Just send name and ad- 
dress. This intensely interesting book 
should be in the hands of every woman 
interested in a well-furnished home. As 
valuable to those refurnishing as it is to 
those about to furnish for the first time. 
Nachman Spring-Filled Co., 23575. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago. 


Fi Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKE 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. , 


New Invention a . 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Ba roasts, Tr boils, stews. fries, toasts. 
N no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Coo 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 27 
Alllance, Ohio Georgetown, Ont. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Sehool C t home 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. This and thircy” 
six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulletio. 
Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H. 898, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.5. 1923 CHICAGO 


You can complete 
this simplified High 


aneasy 


Earn More- “ 


Our Agents are making $10 to $15 a day selling 
Seymour Linens, Drapery, Dress and Rubber 
Goods, Hosiery, etc., ete. Wonderful proposition 
to new agents. No investments. Write to-day! 


ROBERT SEYMOUR, INC. 


43-45 WHITE ST., DEPT. F, NEW YORK CITY 


Hide Ugly Wires 


When hanging small pictures and wall 
decorations, use the dainty little 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Tool Tempered Steel Points Save Walls 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don't exhaust 
Wear our 


Stop those aggravating aches and pains. 
your energy through hurting feet. 


No Metal 


Heefner Arch Support 
(Fully Patented) 

Write for free folder and testi- 

monials from doctor and users- 


Heelner Arch Support Co., 181 M, E. Taylor Bidg., Lovisvile, Ky. 
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What would you do without it ? 


AG DAVENPORT beforea glowing tinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered strong, yielding springs and thick, soft 
fireplace. Firelight dancing on the davenport,withhiddenquality thatmakes mattress, and with ample room, when 


“ae 


—> 


walls. Daddy and you and Betty and it a permanent investment. _By night it closed, for sheets and blankets. 
- Bob watching the flickering flames. is the snuggest, roomiest bed in the world, But it is also a luxurious piece of living 
| Daddy looks at his watch. “Time forall 4 haven of rest and comfort for tired room furniture; just like any other fine 
) little children to bein bed,” hesays.“‘Five | youngsters or weary grown-ups. avenport in appearance; completely 
minutes to get there, and five cents to Attakes the place of an extra bedroom— concealing bench low, easy lines, its 
the one who is first.” without increasing your rental or the double Purpose. 

Then, while Betty’s fat fingers fumble Purchase and upkeep costs of y our home. _ Its charming overstuffed and period de- 
with buttons and Bob’s quick hands tug The Kroehler Daven ort Bed is nota signs and chairs to match, with their rich 
at stockings, you open up the bigdaven- _ substitute for a bed. It is a bed, with upholsteries of silk damask, tapestry, mo- 

! port, smooth out the covers, give the pil- hair, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
| lows a pat, and two tired children are off Velour, of leather or Chase Leatherwove, 


to sleep, snuggled in the soft depths of 
the Kroehler Davenport Bed. 


What would you do without it? How 
would you ever manage, in your limited 
space, if you couldn’t have a Kroehler 
Davenport Bed? By day it holds the 
place of honor in your living room, a dis- 


harmonize with any decorative scheme. 


Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell Kroehler Davenport Beds for cash or 
on easy payments. Prices meet any re- 
quirement. Look for the Kroehler name 


KROEHLER | plate on the back. Fill out the coupon 


below for booklet and dealer’s name. 


° 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
» — STRATFORD CAN. — 4 


SROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Conadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


KROEHLER 


Davenport Bed — 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 
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HAT was the royal prerogative in early 
Christian da 
as a simple household art. Guaranteed per-. 
manent or fast-dyeing of 
~ home, has become a matt 


» © ‘a yey 


JOLIDAY 


Leaning over the coping to view the scenes 
in the arena, the emperor’s toga was distin- 
guished by a broad band of royal purple. By 
a special favor, his courtiers and favorities 


Pom 


\ were permitted to adorn their vestments 
with a narrow stripe of Tyrian purple. 


-—- 


now within everyone’s reach. 


kinds of fabrics in the 
following the simple 


Fifty Plays Without 
Royalties 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11] 


High schools will find especially good 
material for their needs in a modern com- 
edy, A Christmas Chime, by Margaret 
Cameron, which tells the story of a broken 
engagement successfully mended at a house 


party. E : 

The Seven Gifts, by Stewart Walker, is a 
Yuletide pantomime for fifteen characters. 
[It gives a chance for effective symbolic 
costumes. , 

The Courtship of Miles Standish, by Eu- 
vene Presbrey, the well-known playwright, 
gives more verve to this Pilgrim story than 
it usually possesses. 

An idyllic little play often used by high 
schools is The Peddler of Hearts, by Ger- 
trude Knevels. It plays over an hour, and 
has simple ‘‘folklore’’ costumes and scen- 
ery, both easily devised. It tells the story 
of villagers who sold their hearts to a gnome- 
like peddler in exchange for glittering. 
worthless baubles. 

The Falcon, by Tennyson, isin demand by 
high schools of advanced dramatic tend- 
encies, because it has a good plot, good 
verse, and an excellent chance for medieval 
costumes. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Ih nadia NNoes 


for a double chin 


REDUCE double chin, fat arms, 
wrists, ankles, neck, Elizabeth Ar- 
den recommends AMIRAL SOAP, a 
reducing soap to be used on just the 
parts you wish to reduce. Absorbed by 
the skin, it breaks down fat by a natu- 
ral, harmless process, stimulates circu- 
lation to remove fatty waste. Reduction 
gradual, without wrinkles or flabbiness. 
Important while dieting or exercising 
to reduce, to prevent loose wrinkled 
throat and neck. Formula of a famous 
French chemist; his directions with 
cake. $1.50. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book on 
the correct care of the skin. Ask also 
about her Beauty Exercises. 


| 5 ; : eS . The Love Pirate, by George Ford, is a play Ly szabeth A | 
me directions included with every 4 of New Im which a cast of three young men and three 1s WN 
proved RIT—now bearing the maker young women will greatly appreciate. It 673H Fifth Avenue New York 


uarantee to 
fast-dye or tint in twenty-four calors and fashion’s 
latest shades. 


"The use of New Improved RIT for cestaring or 


changing the colors of fabrics is a sensib : 
and a fine household art. White RIT takes all old | 
color out of fabrics—use it to neutralize unevenly 
faded, streaked and spotted articles—then dye or 


economy 


an 


tint with New Improved RIT. | \ 
At Drug, Department and Notion Stores — 15c.) 


“ 


The genuine is known by printed guarantee and price. | 


i 


Tints 


Lacan ot 


Wayu Are Stout or 


ined to Be Stout 


OU are finding it more difficult 

every day to secure a properly fit- | 
ting, stylish corset, because the day 
of the rigidly boned corset has gone 
forever. With the patented NuBone, 
light, flexible, Woven Wire Stay, a 
correctly designed corset, made for 
you from measurements taken by a 
trained NuBone corsetiere, will in- 
sure perfect comfort, ease, and free- 
dom, and so support and control 
your lines as to give you the slender, 
graceful silhouette figure demanded 
by the present modes. 


Don’t get discouraged or neglect 
your figure. The quickest and easi- 
est way to learn how to corset your- 
self stylishly and comfortably is to 
send a postal card for our booklet. 


You cannot buy a 
NuBone Corset in any 
store. Send for our 
booklet today—it is 
FREE. Address 


THE NUBONE CORSET CO. 
429 E. 25th ST., ERIE, PA. 


New York: Aeolian Bldg. 


shows the predicament of a young man en- 
gaged to three young women at once. It 
plays about twenty-five minutes and has a 
simple interior scence. 

Plays without royalty which are written 
for a cast of men or boys, are difficult to 
find. There is an odd, whimsical little 
piece called Swimmin’ Holes, wherein a 
young man holds to his ideals. It has an 
outdoor setting. Several of the characters 
are tramps; but the little piece has real 
merit. Another play for a cast of men, 
often used in the training camps in the late 
war and recommended by Barrett _H. 
Clark, is Jimmie, by A. Patrick, Jr. The 
two parts for men are keenly characterized, 
and the plot deals with an ex-convict, who 
had almost given up the idea that he could 
live straight, when something occurs which 
permanently changes his mind. 

An amusing comedy for an all-male cast 
is Three Rogues and a Rascal, by Wilna Wis- 
gins. This play, too, was popular in the 
camps, because it has an exceedingly funny 
court scene with a ‘‘surprise’’ ending. 

There are several excellent plays with 
casts composed entirely of women. Pirates, 
a brilliant comedy concerning gossip and 
its effects, and Just Women, both by Colin 
C. Clements, are plays with plot interest 
as well as literary value, and are new to the 
public. The latter play has some exceed- 
ingly ‘‘catty’’ dialogue, which will amuse any 
audience. A Lady to Call, by Carl W. 
Pierce, is a play of New England country 
life into which a circus performer enters. 
It requires a cast of three women. 

Besides the plays already mentioned 
there are several others which can be acted 
without royalty if no admittance is charged. 
Very often a graduation play is not a pay 
affair: or perhaps a studio or dramatic 
school or drama club gives an experimental 
evening and invites its friends. “Carolina 
Folk Plays’? can be used without rovalty 
where no admission is charged. This vol- 
ume contains a half dozen one-act plays 
which the critics have praised highly. Chief 
amongst these is When Witches Ride, by 
Elizabeth A. Lay, which gives a powerful 
dramatic picture of folk superstition in 
North Carolina. It has a small cast and a 
cabin interior. Peggy is another tense study 
of life in the North Carolina mountains, de- 
picting the serfdom of the tenant farmer. 

Zona Cale’s one-act play Neighbors from 
“Wisconsin Plays’’ can be produced without 
|| royalty by any community who will plant a 
tree. Statistics have proved that this 
significant little play is the most popular one- 
act play of literary value in the United States. 

The picturesque one-act plays in the 
volume ‘Told in a Chinese Garden,” by Con- 
stance Wilcox, can be acted without royalty 
when no admission is charged. While all 
the plays in this volume are admirable, two 
are especially dramatic and interesting. 
Four of a Kind, a play for six men, its scene 
the deck of a ship in the China Sea, concerns 
the theft of some pearls and their exciting 
rediscovery. Pan Pipes is a modern play 
with a woodland setting, swift action, and 
lively yet poetic dialogue. It could be 
given indoors or out of doors. There are 


London, 25 Old Bond Street 
Paris, 2 rue de la Paix 


eed Tiained Women 


\ NATION-WIDE demand for trained 

women: all departments, hotela, 
clubs, apartment houses: uncrowded 
field: fine living, quick advancement. 
Our methods endorsed by leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
Rook “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room B-2813 Washington, D.C. 


5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered new 
Cunard-Anchor “California,” ] 7,000 tons, oil-burning. 4mos. 
$1250 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs in 
Europe. Option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Europe, etc. 21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, specially char- 
tered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,"’ oil-burning, 20,000 tons, 62 days. 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 17 days P 

and Egypt. 600 to 700 passengers ex on each cruise. 
NORWAY AND MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE JULY Ist. Cunarder Lan- 
castria; 52 Days $550 up. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 6O¢ & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Storer 


AIR 
AVO moliSsTENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water, hang on the back of any 
Radiator out of sight. Others for Hot 
Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. 
Tens of thousands now in satisfactory 
use. Write for FREE Booklet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING co. 
ept.T11,111 W. Monroe St. Chicago, lL 


SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 
ake orders for ovr beaut 
ful Dress Goods, Silks, W 
Fabrics and General Yard 
Goods, Our representatives 
make big money. Large 
of fabric pantnees furnished 
to agents. Write today. 
1000. ACTUAL NATIONAL IMP. + at Oe 
i3Broad ° t. . 
Alo: ASL s  Stkdadamdiaaetiiaat eats , 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk +/ 
" oS For Infants, . 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


an anes os _ 


controlls i : . 
ng type two girls and two menin the cast. It has 


been one of the most popular plays of the 
Caravan Theatre in its pilgrimages through 
Cape Cod and Connecticut. 


——— 


33 West 42nd Street 
Special SpoonClasp, 


with reducing fea- ~ ae NOT SOLD 
arab Coe hing i IN ST ORE S 


u bone Corsets 


NOTE: A list giving the number of characters in ) Paes’ 5 auisitely engra 
each play, length, publisher’s address, etc., f as BP SS od Biases rat wh 
been prepared and will be sent on receipt of a Lhe ae | 4 ~ 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Address 


Drama List Editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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JOHN W. DAVIS 


“‘Itis the supreme need of the hour to bring back 
to the people confidence in their government."" 


OR the second time in the History of the 
United States all the women of America 
will cast their ballot for a President. 


_ By what process, on what basis, will they 
indicate their choice? On what fine grounds 
will they select the man who will guide the 
destinies of the country, the people and the 

children of the people? The feminine vote is NOT a 

te vote. Each and every woman is an independent 

er! 


And each woman will Study the situation, think out 
for herself what serves her country best and cast her 
independent ballot. She will be prompted by those 
things that are nearest and dearest to herself. She 
will ask what the election means to her childreu—their 
training—their moral training, and their chances for 
achievement in the land in which they live. 


She will study closely the situation as it regards the 
buying power of the American dollar—the opportunity 
for employment for those who wish to work and to earn. 


And She will vote, true to the honored ideals of 
democratic America, free from prejudice and bias, 
for honesty and right as her good judgment, her fair- 
ness, tells her. | 

The thinking American Woman wilt not allow the 
continuance in power of a party, which by its very acts 
In office, shows such utter lack of regard for the two 
ae America holds most sacred—good faith and 

esty. 


Tae Democratic Party has always stood for 
honesty in government. Proof hes in eight 
years of Democratic administration coming 
toa glorious end in March, 1921. It was during 
ose years that 
*‘America rose to hetghts of moral gran- 
deur, when every meeting place was 
a temple and every house a shrine,” 


At the close of that administration the Re- 
publican Party came into power. That party 
-rganized an attempt to discredit the preced- 
ing administration, so ably conducted under 
the leadership of Woodrow Wilson. Fifty-one 
committees were created, hundreds of thou- 
Sands of dollars of public money were ex- 
pended, files were searched, and researched, 

les were turned upside down, hundreds— 
thousands of | peti were examined and re- 
ence was filtered and re-filtered, 


proven against a single 
! HONEST! PRO- 
RESSIVE!—was the unwritten verdict of 
€s€ memorable investigations. 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEM ENT 


omen! Will 
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Republican Party tha 


has so 


the United States, in his 8 
August 11th, delivered in Cl 


revision of the 
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“The march of events has shown not onl 
that the League has within it the seed of 
Sure survival but that it is destined more 
and more to become the bulwark of peace 
and order to mankind.” 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


Ir you believe it to be the duty 
of America to be unafraid and to 
do her part in bringing about the 
reclamation of prostrate Europe, 


If you believe it to be the duty 
of America to aid in making the 
Old World a safe abode and a 
haven for women and children, 


If you believe it to be the duty 
of America to share in insuring 
enduring peace throughout the 
world and thereby forestall the 
possibility of your husbands and 
sons ever being made cannon 
fodder again, 


THEN— 

The Democratic Party holds out 
to you the only hope, because it 
advocates the entry of this coun- 
try into the League of Nations 
when the common judgment of 


| the American people is ready 
( /, for the step. N 
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DAVIS and BRYAN 
Stand {for 


Honesty at Home 
Honor Abroad 


~~ . 


Nor will she tolerate an organization such as the 


esecrated national ideals, a party 


t is in power today, where dis- 
honesty and special privileges have been so flagrant, 
so daring, as to cause the retirement into 
three members of the cabinet—the Presid 
of Advisors, one of whom is now under 
Surely she will not stand by and see a that 

de at has so 
ruthlessly violated the ethics and traditions of this 
country, voted into power again! 


disgrace of 
ent’s Family 
indictment. 


John W. Davis, Democratic nominee for President of 


“‘The unpardonable sin, however, for it is a 
sin that strikes at the national life, 1s conduct 
80 corrupt, so partial, so feeble, that it shakes 
the ac confidence in government itself.’’ 


peech of acceptance on 
arksburg, W. Va.,*said: 


The Democratic platform on which John W. Davis 


*‘In the passage of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act imposing the highest rates and 
duties in the history of the nation, there was 
an unblushing return to the evil days of re- 
warding party support and political contri- 
butions with legislative favors.”’ 

POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


unconditionally pledges himself calls for a downward 
ordney: MeCunber tariff. He said: 
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You Vote to 
me Corruption? 


The Democratic party pledges itself to a reduction 
in the tariff especially wherever that tariff has been 
unduly raised to serve privileged interests, 


Women are the purchasing agents of the homes of 
America. They spend. over forty billions of dollars 
yearly, of which three billions goes to support the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff — one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars out of the pocket of each home every year. 


For each dollar pa to the United States Treasury 

as a tariff tax, eight dollars goes out of the pocket of 

cpa sro and into the pockets of the privileged 
rests | 


The women of America will vote against dishonesty 
in government, corruption in government — against 
special privileges achieved by legalized means. 


A vote for John W. Davis and Charles W. Bryan is 
a vote for greater buying power for the American 
dollar, for greater prosperity for the masses as a whole 
rather than the classes as individuals, for the safety 


of the nation, for decency and honesty in government. 


The election of John W. Davis and Charles W. Bryan 
is a declaration that the men and women of America 
will not tolerate in American government any thought 
or deed that runs counter to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States. 


5 eae W. Davis and CHARLES W. BRYAN 
advocate the ratification by the States of the 
child labor amendment. The Democratic Party 
holds that the life, health and strength of the 
children of the Nation are its greatest assets 
and that the conservation of these constitutes 
one of its most sacred duties. In its efforts to 
protect the childhood of the land from com- 
mercial exploitation a Democratic Congress 
passed and a great Democratic President signed 
the only two child labor laws ever placed upon 
the statute books of the country. When these 
laws were declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, prompt steps were taken to 

rotect children by amending the constitution. 

he child labor amendment to the constitution 
which was passed in June and now awaits 
ratification by the States could not have been 
passed without Democratic votes. 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 
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ASLAG 


The Face Powder of Quality 
Used by Women of Refinement for Three Generations 


Additional Requisites 
for the Totlet 


are ow announced by the makers of Lablache o in- 
comparable as of old. «colin 3 
Lablache, with its delicate perfume of flowers, is invisible, adhering, s 


smooth in texture and absolutely pure. It caresses, protects and beau- 
tifies, and best of all w i stays on. Send for free sample. 


are fitting companions to Lablache Fack Powpsr in fragrance, dainti- -- 
ness and quality. Each is distinctive in itself, and each an acquisition 


New Generous Dollar Box for the Boudoir 
Extra til Puree Size Powder and Rouge 
Pres, $2,005 Price, $1.50 
Eyebrow Pencil, 35¢ Rouge Vanity : ‘> ioe cu.” £ 3 
6 Cos ace Price, 50c ; as: =  » ie “4 3 
P Rouge and _—_Lablache Indelible 


Se If your druggist or favorite store 
4 does not have the new {ablache 
+ Toilet Requisites, write us direct, 
th¢ quality. will repay you. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
Dept. 202, 125 Kingscon St. 
BOSTON 
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4 


Own Si 


aad 


Make Your 
Half Price! 


This beautiful shade is easy to & 
do—we tell you how. You can 
also color the vase to match 
and make lamp and _ shade 
blend with your decorations. 

It’s fascinating! Our 
new ca 56W. shows 
over 2000 illustrations of 
shades, vases. white china, materi- 
als, etc.,—everything you need to 

e your hment shade lamps 
at half price or less! 

Our new book, “How to Make 
and Paint Parchment Shades,”’ gives 
over 150 beautiful designs and color 
combinations. It also reveals 
the secret of our new 
*Lustrcraft” process for coloring 
lamps. candlesticks, bowls, etc., 
to match ease iis and room 

ations—no firing . colors last forever. Tells how 
to make gifts for Christmas. weddings. parties. fairs, ani 

Write today. Big catalog is FREE. Book is only 25¢, 


a 


e At 


Mrs. Hare, a busy Mich- 
ound a 
my e/ protitable market for her 
4&7 spare time. 


we substantial commissions, 
¥ 


i Pints Sabet thae Cement 
ae : ell Publishins Company Y. 


4 
18th Street, New Yor 

| How much is my spare time worth to you? 
| 

( 

] 

\ 


Name.... eeoesensoenseesesd eevecceseoe eeaeees SOHOHESOOESHHSESAHOSEEC HOSES 


postpaid. Write now, and enclose stamps or silver at our risk. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren S¢& Chicago 


CHINA PAINTERS: save 20% to 40% 


oF a by dealing direct 
wth us—we are America’s largest white china importers! 


AGAPORB, 0. cc cccrccccccccvecceces eeecoccenecce Coewccacesccecocccesscoes 


City eseee SHowosesesevesovessanesseetesr eseeeee State. .ccoccscccccsccese 


Co eS SS 


STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures Mm 
ing to outfit babies and 

n (up to6 years). Also nur- 

sery furniture, Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 


Let me mail you 15 beautiful Christmas 
Cards. All different; exclusive designs; 
-| brilliant colors. Genuine steel engraved, 
not just printed. Friendly, cheery mcs- 
sages. Envelopes to match cards. $2.00 


Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 
value. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
Money back if not pleased. Order today. 


Address Dept 23 
ane Bryant 
38° Se. at Fifth Ave. NewYo Herman Goldberger, 110-L High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 


CENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
bef There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue, 
all 15c—(20c in Canada), masterpieces like ‘““La Traviata,” 
Huguenots,’ “Hungarian Rhapeody,” ‘‘Killarney,” ‘Last 
Hope,’”’ etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote 
them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Cen- 
tury’s low price is only possible because of his small profit. 
Complete catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 


Thousands exdoesaful teachers and recommen or 
- CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC Bie rigs Pay eb Corey he ” 
¢€ | | - : 


know it ie all that good music 
ire tt Se dchey acs pareate acoreointathecesion 


|, Contary Music Publishing Co., 235 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 


? * 


kept on 


_ The New Lablache Requisites | : | 


Empty Tables 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10] 


that spoke: they would look the same if you 
set down fried leather in front of them. 

Supposing it were all for, nothing, his 
agony of abasement to Ettore’s superiority? 
Supposing, after all, that Ettore were a 
mere boaster—Amadéo hated boasting!— 
and could not cook; indeed, where could he 
have learnt to cook, in England? 

Supposing when he got back to the 
kitchen Lisa were already there, saying to 
Ettore, ‘‘What, you mixing the sauces? , 
and Ettore replying... - what would 
he reply? Amadéo was In such a state of 
high tension that the only relief he could 
think of would have been to dash the plates 
on the hard floor, and rush away. They 
calling him ‘‘waiter,’’ too— 
“‘ cameriére''—these_ foreign idiots; could 
they not see the difference between 3 waiter 
and: a proprietor? And, indeed, had he but 
known it, they thought his pink bow tie a 
little odd. Back to the kitchen again. — 

And the little restaurant looked so bright 
and gay now, even with only this one party; 
such a different atmosphere they created by 
their abundante of talk, their white shirt- 
fronts and gleaming evening dresses; flowers 
on the table, and a menu propped up against 
the slim-necked bottle of wine. Ettore had 
thought of all these details. Ettore was 
Napoleonic; he knew that the impression 
made must be sharp and ringing and without 
any flaw in its accompaniments. Amadéo, 
dodging to and from the kitchen, could 
not forbear from pride each time he saw his 
restaurant rippling once more with gayety, 
and the flash of knives and forks, and the 
lilt of rich clear crimson in the lifted glasses. 
Thus a father might feel at sight of a 
healthy child who has been sick; thus a 
yachtsman on watching the sails grow 
round with the good wind after having been 
long in the doldrums. And if this were in- 
deed the beginning of a new era of proe- 
perity; if it were to be always so in the fu- 
ture, only multiplied tenfold—the padrone 
rubbed his hands and gave a little chuckle 
of glee as the party signed him to bring them 
asecond helping all round. So then it must 
be going all right. 

Now they had only to hurry, get away 
before Lisa came—and down, down in a 
sullen swoop his spirits fell, anticipating 
how Ettore would swageer and flaunt in 
front of Lisa whom he had loved. FE:ttore 
was doing it for this; Ettore enjoyed order- 
ing him about. 


fi Bae stage of coffee was reached at last, 
but still Lisa had not come. Amad¢o was 
beginning to feel safe. and safer when 
they called for the bill. But when they rose, 
slipped into their cloaks, waved away the 
change as a tip, and moved toward the 
door, Amadéo, all personal feelings for- 
gotten for the moment, felt a sinking to 
deep disappointment. If this were all, the 
Fortuna might go under; the Fortuna was 
done for; there would be no more visitors; 
it would have to shut up. 

And then the last of the visitors to go, he 
who was apparently the host, said care- 
lessly, taking his hat and stick from Amadéo: 
“Lady Dorothy Reeves is giving a dinner 
party for sixteen on November eleventh, 
the day after to-morrow; it is an English 
fiesta. She has asked me to say that she 
wishes to give it here and will come in to- 
morrow to consult you about the menu.” 

Lady Reeves! Dinner party for sixteen! 
Here, and not at Cicalotto’s! ... Amadéo 
stood in a world where gray despair was 
shattered into tiny golden splinters of hap- 
piness. Success! 

One of the English girls at the door, see- 
ing his irradiated face, and with, perhaps, 
more imagination than the others, called 
out: ‘Reggie, tell him we had a top-hole 
dinner.”’ 

“Oh, rather, splendid! Especially the 
‘fruit of the sea,’ or whatever they call it. 
Tons better than at Cicalotto’s.”’ 

“Tell him we are coming back here often, 
Reggie, and sending our pals.’’ 

There was little need for Reggie to trans- 
late the chorus of praise. Amadéo had 
understood the ring in their voices. His 
heart swelled into thankfulners. His For- 
tuna! He stood there, hands folded across 
his waistcoat, bowing and bowing, mur- 
muring his thanks, as a great actor takes 
his call before the curtain. 

A glorious evening .. . but what a pity 
Ettore should have been mixed up in it! 

Slowly he went back to the kitchen. Et- 
tore was sitting among what looked like the 
ruins of Carthage. He looked exhausted 
and not at all comely. His fat face was 
pale and smeared with charcoal and per- 
spiration; his hair was comically on end, 
and, because he had not stayed to get into 
proper costume, his best suit was stained. 
He did not inquire whether the new clients 
had praised his creations, knowing, as a 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 156} 


ASK YOUR WIFE 


fuel. Saves labor. Belf-basting: cannot burn. 
boll dry. Simple, easy to use, 


Write for ‘Cooking Made Easy’’ end 
dat shea 


SELFSEAL PRESSURE COOKER v 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Her Cheeks Are Still Glowing 
HE brightest lights hold no revealing ter- 


rors for the woman who uses Pert Rouge. 
She never fears lest the lovely complexion she 
started with may have faded to a tired pallor. 
Pert Rouge stays on until she removes it her- 
self with cold cream or soap. 


You will like to use Pert, because the flufh- 
ness of its cream base makes it spread as easily 
as a powder. It is unaffected by wind, warmth, 
water or constant powdering. 


In two shades—Orange (changing to a be- 
coming pink as it touches the skin) and Rose 
(to harmonize with a darker complexion) 75c. 


Match your Pert Rouge with Pert Water- 
proof Lipstick. Rouge and Lipstick for sale 
at drug and department stores. 

Send adime today for asample of Pert Rouge 


ROSS COMPANY 
230 West 18th Street 


Pert ‘Rouge 


New York 


COOKED VIRGINIA 
HAM-—Direct to You 


Here's a delightful treat. We will Parcels Post prepaid s 
Celebrated Virginia Ham—cooked with a brown, sugary 
crust—for $6.00. Add 50c west of Mias. Aged for months, 
deliciously sweet. Keeps perfectly. Sixty years serving 
epicures. Ogder one for Thankagiving. Send M. O. or 
chock—writo today. 


Hermann Schmidt, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Start a money-making candy business 
in a shop or your own home. ‘or- 
respondence or resident courses. Book- 
let H-1 on request. Dorit Kk. Wei- 
gert, director (Instructor Y. W.C. A.) 


MAKE 
IRIDOR 
CANDIES 


AUCTION TO WIN 
By E. V. SHEPARD 


Te how to win consistently and de- 
cisively. Shows how to value hands accu 
rately; how to distinguish between “sure tricks 
and “quick tricks’; how to determine partner ¢ 


defensive strength from his bids; how to de- 
termine ability to defeat opponents, save game. 
lose game, or go game. 


ives safe rules for 
making compensated bids; explains the. sub- 
sequent double, subsequent re ouble, assisting 
double, the “rule of four” and the “ rule of five. 


Typical hands illustrate every rule, disclosing 
how experts actually play. 


Price, Two Dollars 
At bookstores or direct from the pablishers 


REYNOLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY, w- | 


416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


if she wouldn't like to cook an 
entire meal of meat, vegetal: 
and dessert over one burner f 
15 to 30 minutes, without mis- 


b the kitchen, and which makes 
cooking and canning & pleasure. 


I says yes order a SELF 
ah At Ssreoaire Cooker for her 


he 
on our 7-day trial plan, Ifs' 
is not fully pl ret : 


Also Ideal for ‘- 


Canning Every Home _ 

EX VE needs a SELFSEAI— thet? ; 

7 Haabiat Ha Ry arews ore pen- 
Madein Several Sizes 18 Wonines costes 


ight in welght. 


Modem 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping ety authorities 


Priscilla, Tribune Institute and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Interesting Booklet Pree ners Eapert 
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Your vote will help +3 


~~ 


Vee women enjoy a right that is also a 
| solemn duty—the right to vote. There is no 
| valid excuse for not exercising your franchise. 
' Convenience, personal antipathy, petty fears 
| —none of these should keep you from the polls. 
| Let it not be said that the women of America 
| fail to do their part to preserve the cherished 

ideals on which our government was founded. 

You cannot evade this issue and still value 

your own self-respect as an American citizen. 


© P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


| This is the Tiffany design for the trophy to be presented 
| by Collier's, the National Weekly, to the state recording 
| the largest proportional increase in votes this Presi- 
dential Election. In actual size it will be five tumes as 
large as shown above; executed in bronze, silver and 
gold with a walnut base and brass inscription plate— 


to win it for 
. your state! 


a J 


lafe long will you men countenance minor- 
ity rule, permitting half of the voters to say 
who shall govern you and whoshall spend your 
money? You loathed the slackers of war-time 
—but the slackers of peace-time are. more 
dangerous and there are vastly more of them. 
Regard no one as a worthy employer, useful 
employee or desirable friend unless he cares 


enough for your interests and his own to vote 
this Election Day. 


an exquisite work, in every respect worthy of the 
Tiffany name and artisanship. The trophy is not a 
prize or individual reward for performance of duty, but 
a signal recognition of state pride in good citizenship, 
offered to awaken the public conscience and stir every 
voter to action. 


Candidates Endorse This Great Peace-time Patriotic Cause: 


“Wrnour doubt, every patriotic and well i Na vote is the voice of the People. It is “apis government belongs to the people. 


| ’ Meaning man or woman who will be a 
candidate for office this year, on whatever 


the duty of every citizen to exercise his 
' ticket, will unqualifiedly endorse the effort to Tight to vote, and Collier’s and every other 


The people have it within their power, 
through the ballot, to rededicate their govern- 
ment to the public service and to settle rightly 


_ bring out the largest possible proportion of the organization engaged in the task of stirring up _=—'in an orderly way the great issues which now 
_hational voting strength in the election. There 


IS no greater need than this in any election or public interest in getting out the vote, are 


confront them. Every good citizen will endorse | 
the efforts of Collier’s to arouse the electorate 


in connection with any political service.” - performing a genuine service to the Nation.” to the duties and opportunities of citizenship.”” 


Gr (7 Am alld by 


In the interests of better citizenship 


Colliers 
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Make 
Hearts Leap 


‘ 
‘ 
\ 
\ 


— 


With the amazing beauty of your skin— 
keep it hair-free and lovely this easy way. 


Know why beauty-loving girls and 
women everywhere are demanding 
Neet. Why both mothers and 
daughters all around you depend on 
it for fresh and lovely beauty. of 
skin where unwanted hair growths 
come on legs and arms, underarms 
and neck. See how swiftly and 
gently this ready-to-use, fragrant, 
hair- removing cream will bring 
thrilling loveliness and charm to 
you, 

Almost no one escapes the need 
for hair riddance. To dress as you 
want to, to be wholly at ease, happy 
and confident that your appear- 
ance is all that it should be, unwel- 
come hair simply must be removed. 
And science in Neet has created the 
simplest, easiest method known for 
combating this common foe of 
beauty. 

But it does even more than en- 
able you simply to dissolve and 


TEA ROOM MANAGERS IN BIG DEMAND 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, Junch 
rooms, motor inns, now opening every week are 


ag for trained managers. Shortag ; 
We Bisa ha daily calla for managers. : satan 


, etc,—bothmenand women. 
ned executives, 


Syatem o “Time 
touch with opportunities. 
**POURING A FOR PROP 


DeLeon 


ndeau 


Makes the hat fit 
comfortably and 
snugly.Goescom- 
pletelyaroundthe 
crown, thereby re- 
ducing large sizes 
to fit small heads. 
Adjustable toany 
size hat. Millions 
in use. 


rinse away hair. Through its stimu- 
lating, antiseptic qualities, Neet 
acts with tonic effect on the surface 
treated. Unexpected beauty comes 
quickly. 


Buy Neet at your drug or depart- 
ment store today and use it accord- 
ing to the a ae directions in each 
package. Call for Neet by name. 
Accept no substitutes. Test it out 
critically, if you wish, on hand or 
underarm. You will agree that no 
other method, regardless of cost, 
equals this quick, simple, hair-remov- 
ing cream. When Neet is used note 
whiteness of underarm in contrast 
to dark texture of skin after shav- 
ing. If your favorite drug or depart- 
ment store is for the moment out of 
Neet, mail fifty cents with the cou- 
pon below. 

Note: Ask your Neet dealer for Immac also, 


the dainty cream Deodorant that rids pers pir- 
ation ofallodor and insures personal fragrance. 


deer rptems cncioghe Soap © 
NAME... cc cc vcccccccvccs 


WHAT WILL IT BE? 
I can’t foretell your future. But 
I can help you to big money and a 
bright future. How? With CRISP- 
ETTES. They've made the future 
rey for others. Let them do it for 
you. A simple machine, secret for- 
mula, my advisory service and a little 
money all you need. Own a real 
business—one that will assure your 
future. Write for “Book of Facts.” 
H. W. EAKINS 
1181 High St. Springfield, Ohio 


DeLeon 


HAT SIZE 
REDUCER 


Makes the hat fit 
perfectly and look 
its best. Fitsin back 
of the hat and can 
be changed from 
one hat to another 
in 5 seconds. Will 
not injure the hat 
or disarrange the 
air. No sewing—no pins. 


Just a push on the 
prongs. 


If your milliner or dealer can’t supply you, ‘send us 25¢ with dealer’s 
name and we will send you promptly, ‘postpaid, either the Hat Size 


Reducer or the Bandeau. 


State color, black or white. 


35¢ in Canada. 


De Leon Bandeau Co., 1408 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Deater: 


See your jobber. 


Ilfhe can't supply you, 


urite us, giting his namc. 


| 
| 
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j 
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genius always knows, that there could be no 
question about it. He merely raised his 
eves toward Amadéo, who shortly, wood- 
enly, repeated Lady Reeves’ order for the 
day after to-morrow. ; 

‘Good!’’ said Ettore, but without moving 
from his chair. He was suffering just that 
staleness of reaction which was inevitable 
after his mighty spurt. If only Lisa had 
returned early enough to see him for once a 
lordly dog in enjoyment of his day; a gen- 
eral, coping with disaster and transforming 
it to success; a supreme artist, divinely ahb- 
sorbed. If only Lisa had seen him!—she 
who had so often seen him as merely the 
snubbed little clown of Miramiglia, and 
Amadéo the hero. 

Amadéo wished impatiently that the 
fellow would go. His presence was causing 
him an uneasiness so acute that it amounted 
to positive fear. Ettore meant no harm; 
Ettore had always been a kind little man, 
not much in anybody's way. . . . 

By these methods did Amadéo try to 
reassure himself, to restore his lost com- 
placency, and crush down a horrible feeling 
of inferiority. Ettore had done him a serv- 
ice; well, well, he would see that Ettore did 
not suffer for it. He had no grudge againzt 
Ettore... so thought Amadéo, who 
would have against him for all the future 
the same deep grudge that the lion surely 
bore toward the mouse. 

A sound. A rustle in the doorway. A 
merry voice that cried: “ Ebbene. " 

Both men swung round. There stood 
Lisa. She had come back a little too soon 
for Amadéo; a little too late for Ettore. 
She was prettier than ever, in a new coat 
and skirt she had bought in Turin, and an 
irresistible hat, and a smile that carried 
her straight into Amadéo’s arms. 

“Lisa, mia tesore! Carina! 


TTORE looked on. 

Presently Lisa noticed him, nodded, and 
held out her hands. She would rather not 
have had Ettore there in the rapture of 
homecoming. In fact, she had forgotten 
his very existence. But, still, one cannot be 
impolite. But had he been always so 
greasy? 

‘“A4nd how flourishes our little business, 
Caro Amadéo? You did not say much in 
your letters. Have you had any triumphs?” 
. . « Slowly Amadéo lifted his eyes and 
looked at Ettore. It was coming now, his 
worst moment of all. He had thought to 
have touched bottom when he faced telling 
Lisa that the restaurant had slumped into 
failure during her absence, had, indeed, 
been solely dependent on her, and that he. 
left to himself, had brought it to a point of 
bankruptcy. But he found now, curiously 
enough, that there was not half the bitter- 
ness in this that there would be in having to 
stand there silent in front of Lisa, and listen 
to Ettore’s account of the evening’s drama, 
watching Ettore grow into a heroic figure 
of stupendous importance, while he him- 
self dwindled and shrunk into a poor little 
incompetent atom. 

Amadéo’s handsome bold face was white 


po? 


Lisa mia! 


and strained. He looked at Ettore, and hts | 
The moment | 


9 


look said: ‘‘I am helpless. 
clenched like a fist... . 
“What is it?’’ said Lisa, with her bright 
bird’s glance from one man to the other. 
“Are you keeping something from me?” 
Ettore rose heavily to his feet. 
“T must go,” he said. ‘ Addio, Lisa.” 


The Good Cuztzzenship 


Bureau 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36! 


approached the Transatlantic Passenger 
Conference, and arranged for the distribu- 
tion aboard all incoming ships of this 
group. The Cunard Line was the first to 


authorize the gift of the book to its immi- |. 


grant passengers. 

I. A.R. Chapters on the Pacific Coast 
have not been idle, and the Manual has been 
distributed at Angel Island, the Pacific 
Coast immigrant station. 

The practical method of financing this 
service will be especially interesting to or- 
ganization women. 

The cost of printing and distributing the 
Manual is met by a twenty-five cents per 
capita tax, which has been paid promptly by 
individual Daughters or by gifts in the name 
of certain groups or chapters, always twenty- 
five cents for each member of group or 
chapter. 

_ The personal service work on Ellis Island 
is supported by group assessment, each 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 157] 
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that pleases every one 

Individual Name 
Pencil Sets 

This De Luxe Set is 


rv 
e 


pocket, en- 
graved in 18 kt. gold, filled 
with pencils and penho 

er in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and pencil 
sharpener. Price $1.00. 
JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name 
engraved, in leather case. 
Price SGo. 

em! check, money order or U. 4. Postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
53¢@ Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Agents $60 a Week 


ee A | Sell guaranteed hosiery for men, 
fe S4% women and children. All styles. 
oa feamleas cotton, mercerized lisie, 
drop stitch, glos silk. None bet- 
ter made. Highest quality. Won- 
derful new line of silks for Summer, 
latest and most popular shades, in- 
cluding peach, blondeand French tan 


Guaranteed to Wear 
Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one family. Repeat orders make you 
steady income. Sell for less than store 
heaters Whether you devote spare 

tme or full time, it will pay any man 
or woman to handle this brand pew 
line. Write today for samples. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., H-895, Dayton, 0. 


MEN—WOMEN= 
EARN $265 TO $76 A WEEK 


your bours into dollars orders 
oF oor wonuerful dre starlets Cateet 
ca and reroel iery, pandker: 


TEA-ROOM 
TRAINING 


TEA-RCOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W. 42nd St, New York 


AT ° 
Ome .: 


Earn $18 to 
or women: o selling OF eer aish 
uaren ann 
Write today 
FREE. Limi 00 Sheridan 


ter Yourselt 
and 


Ketabjjeh and oper- 
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Bis ‘andy Booklet Fr 


W. HILL 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows how to make 
home cooking. cake-mak st dy-making give bis pots 


How to cater, run_ profitable TEA ROOMS, . for 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet. Cooking 
fit.’ Ameriesa Scheel of Home Economies, 635 E. 58th St., Chicege 


Proll saeee tee 4 eer 
CAN YOU EMBROIDER? 


Women wanted to embroider linens for Us - 
home during spare time. Information upo 


request. : 
BELFAST ‘COMPANY, Dept. 1711, Huntingtes, Ind. 


PLEASANT WORK— GOOD PAY 


FABRICS, DEV 
make mone 
Full or spare time. 


samples, instructions furnished. Write tedar. 
RITZ GOODS COMPANY J. 


‘vs 
Besstitul 


PAINT 


Shades. wood. cellube! 


3.000 stems — Christmas Cards, Parchment 


Sl New 
and metal novelties (—] Catalog with 12 articles to eee me 
Gesso Polychrome Act. beaunful and onal Ce $s. 


T] Complete outnt, including plaques, directions 3% 


COOVER ART CO, Dept.8. LINCOLN, NEB. 


WEB sead COOVER ART CO. Devt 8, LINCOT 
YOUR WEDDING 


ts. 
nvitations or Announcemed 
SAVE MONEY 100. includ 2 envelopes, $3.50 0 
$35. Latest styles. Write for samples. rs 
THOMAS V. NOPPER 6 SOM, Stationery Engravers. 825 Wainst St., Pris. 


URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


: los 
Positions open. Hospital Extension Coa Pon 
FREE. Write PHILADELPHIA 8CH iphia. Pt 
NURSES. 2251 Chestnut Street. Philadelphss- 


g Invitations, Annosncemests, Be 
Cading = in script lettering 0 "t00 Vist 
Mee Cards, $1.00. Write Man ese 


W. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut Se 
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| Sure Way to Get 
Rid of Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring: use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it 
in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop instantly, and your 
hair will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any 
drug store, and a four ounce bottle is all 
you will need 
This simple 
remedy has 
never been 
known to 
fail. 


You Can’t ' 
* Comb Out sa% 
Dandruff / 


| 
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LIQUID ARVON 
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DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name Pencil Sets Please The Children 


eee yt ng 5 a fer 


No. A—Six Pencils assorted colors) and various shade Coin Pocket 
aces LEATHER co with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 9Ge 

0. B—Three Pencils {assorted colors] and f n hades emborsedd 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved i 2 knee Got 


No. C—Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME in Gold—Holly Box 20c 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Cheek or Money Order. 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. 


33 West 60th Street 
New York City 


THE most precious and tender skin in 

the world is that of the little baby, and 
one of the best soaps in the world to use on 
that skin is a castile soap combined with the 
hnest grade of olive oil. 


Hermes Pure Olive Oil Castile Soap 


'S guaranteed to be an absolutely pure imported 


soap, Tt is ideal for children and grown ups. 
ltis kind to the skin. 


Full weight three ounce cakes packed ten 
i box sent to you by mail upon receipt of One 
ollar. A recipe for a perfect shampoo is 
enclosed in every Package. 


HERMO PRODUCTS CO., 82 Wall St., N.Y. C. 


Na Seg asl rat a ne ce 


TheGoodCitizenshi 
Bureau 
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Chapter paying two dollars per annum. In 
eleven states, Chapters sent more than their 
quota for this work, in addition to generous 
boxes of dry goods and clothing. 

Just now the service rendered by the Ellis 
Island Committee is especially interesting. 
With the quota law Separating members of 
a family, wives and mothers are often 
driven almost frantic with fear. The pres- 
ence of the D. A. R. Director,with her gift 
| of tongues, is like a ray of light to the dazed 
foreigners. 

You readers of the Good Citizenship 
Bureau are intensely practical. Perhaps 
when you have read this far, you will pause 
and ask: 

“But what is the work of the D.A.R. to 
me? I am not a member of the Society, and 

never expect to be. I belong to the 
Longmead Women’s Club.” 

As a member of the Women’s Club in 
Longmead or any other progressive com- 
munity, you have a committee on American- 
ization. This committee is always seeking 
help or program suggestions. Often it be- 
comes discouraged. Its members feel that 
|| the alien element of your town is indifferent 
| if not ungrateful, perhaps even resentful of 
the committee’s well-meant intrusion on its 
life. 

Here the Manual of the United States, 
issued by the National Society of the D. A. 
R., will come to your assistance. After 
| Teading it, you will see Americanization || 
work with a clearer, a more friendly eye. | 
Probably you will reorganize your plan of | 

work. Certainly you will take fresh heart | 
| and courage. | 

Scores of communities are already using | 
this book in their night schools for for- | 
| elgners, in their courses of government and || 
| civies for English-speaking high-school 
| students, and for distribution through pub- 

lic libraries and naturalization courts, 

By all means send for a copy of the 
| Manual, addressing your request to Mrs. 
| John Laidlaw Buel, Litchfield, Conn. And, 
| as we have been talking of coéperation and 
friendliness, tuck into your letter at least 
five two-cent stamps, not only in return for | 
|| the help which you will secure from this not 
inexpensive book, but in token of appre- 
ciation for the constructive work which the 
| D. A. R. Committee is doing among immi- 
grants who may eventually become residents | 
| of your community. 

Having started out to tell you about the 
| patriotic educational program of the D. A. R., | 
I became lost in the delightful maze of j « 
work for immigrants. Now there is no room 
left in which to deseribe its interesting and 
| exceedingly human activities along other | 
| lines, in supporting schools for Indian chil- | 
' dren in the West, and mountain children in 
the South, in offering prizes to students 
lor essays on historical subjects and in | 
encouraging the proper observance of Con- 
stitution Day and other historic anniversar- 
lcs, 
If you want to know more about this 
work, send a two-cent stamp to Mrs. Robert 
J. Reed, Chairman National Committee on 
| Patriotic Education, 100 Twelfth Street, | 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and ask for the | 
booklet describing the schools which the 
Society supports and a reprint of the report | 
she presented at the 1924 Congress. 


Think Before You Vote 


HE Good Citizenship Bureau of the 

(‘ompanion has available for its read- | 
ers a service especially prepared for this 
year of a Presidential election. The leaf- 
lets below have been prepared or assembled 
for the benefit of busy voters. 


| The Platforms Paralleled 


Just the information wanted by men 
| and women who cannot spare lame to 
| read all the party platforms in full. 


| The Complete Party Platforms 


| As adopted at the national 
those who would stucdy them 


CONVEL- 


Tons, Tor 
thoroughly. 
Brief Biographies of Presidential and Vice 
brie} Biograp 1ICS O resladentle ) 
5 . , . 2 | 
Presidential Candidates | 


Good Citizenship Bureau, | 
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p Clothes! Clothes! Clothes. 


_ Every Woman's Problem 
Solve it at half the cost 


OU can have really smart dresses, 
beautifully Styled, of fine materials, 
I save you the costs of That is the whole Story of DOLLY Gray 


for little money, 
hand-work, of store rent 
and expensive Salespeople 
—by sending yourdresses 
to you semi-made. 


This is What I Do 


I study all the fashions and 
select those which are really 
charming and correct, I offer 
you the choice of these se- 
lected styles, I design your 
frock completely; choose the 
proper fabrics, the proper 
colors, and the proper kind, 
quality and color of trim- 
mings. I assemble all these 
for you. And, greatest ser- 
vice of all—I trace the ex- 
act pattern directly on the 
fabric and furnish clear and 
simple directions. 


This is All You Do 


You simply cut, sew and 
trim along the lines marked 
and your dress is made! 
Nothing could be simpler, 
No dressmaking experience 
is needed. There are no 


patterns to struggle with 
—no courses to take, Every- 
thing is planned for you. 
You get expert results 


Correct in form, 
cution, 
capital. 


Among its man 


effective 


Fngraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—VISITING CARDS 


< 


SEMI 
MADE 


with ease — and no 


to save half the cost of a 
Teady-~made dress — often 
two-thirdsand more. I know 
Style —and employ the best 
of fashion designers, And I 
know cloth. You may depend 
upon metouse only thefinest, 


For instance— 
THIS DRESS $9.95 


I will send you the beautiful 
dress illustrated (model 152), 
Sizes 16 to 20, 34 to 38, semi- 
made, infineall-wool French 
Jersey Cloth (choice of navy, 
tan, seal brown, copper or 
black) for $9.95. Orin heavy . 
all-silk Satin Crepe (choice of 
navy, seal brown, or black). 
for $12.50. D.M.C. embroi- 
dery yarn included at these 
prices. Send check or money 
order — or pay C.O.D, My 
guarantee of satisfaction is 
positive—if you are not 
pleased, you are to return 
the package at once and re- 
J ceive your money back, 


| DOLLY GRAY 
Room 312 
568 Broadway, New York City 


DRESSES 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE ALL MY STYLES 


I want you to receive my illustrated book of fash- 
ions, Modes of the Season" and “Secrets of Fifth 
Avenue Style"—free. Just drop me a post-card, 


Perfect in exe- 


Direct from the nation's 
Moderate prices. 

for samples. HAUSLER & CO., Dept. A, 

‘ Washington, D. C. 

20 Steel Die Engraved Christmas 

Cards $1.00. 6 Beautifully Engraved 

Birthday Cards 50c. 


Fend 


and metal fixtures. 


When using Sapolio, gentle rubbing only is 
necessary to keep the bathroom clean and 
sanitary. No disagreeable dust or odor. 


AGENTS! Sell my dresses locally. Write for plan, 


Women! ty, 


Make big money quick—easy with new plans. Introduce 
and take orders in every home for exclusively designed, charm- 
ing furnishings and special reducing irdle—articles women 
love and buy on sight. If you make leas 

A DAY than $72.00 a week, write quick for 

a Free Outfit Offer, samples and particu- 
lars of this great, new opportunity. No experience neces- 

sary. I teach you, furnish everything needed for complete 
success. Territory rights going fast. Send name and address today. 


The Kellogg Co., D. C. Kellogg, President 
90 Kellogg Bidg. Jackson, Mich. 


y uses, Sapolio is particularly 
in cleaning bathtubs, wash basins 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and 10c for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


439 West St., New York, U.S.A. 


“For the home well run and work well done’’ 


° 
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Development Bureau, Dept. 39-A 
Burlington Railroad Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. | 


Please send me a copy of the free booklet, ‘‘The Land of Oppor- 
tunity Now.”’ 


We have often told you about the Pacific 
Northwest and the opportunities it holds 
for men and women. 


Now we wish to speak of the childrea— 
your children. And what this great Ameri- 
can Wonderland holds for them. 


A right beginning 


Their health—nothing is closer to your 
heart than that. And the advantage of be- 
ginning life with a strong, healthy body— 
that is one of the priceless gifts the Pacific 
Northwest will bestow upon them. 


Your baby, born here, starts life with a 
larger chance of surviving to healthy man- 
hood or womanhood. The mortality tables 
prove thar. 


‘Your children, growing up here, have 
everything in their favor. the deligheful 
climate (the mortality tables also prove) is 
the most healthful in the country. The 
year round it keeps the youngsters out in 
the clean air and sunshine—active, happy, 
bright-eyed and ruddy-cheeked. 


And, later on, the greatest outdoors in 
the world—tche mountains, forests, plains, 
the ocean, lakes and streams—contributes 
to the building of the fine, clean youth that 
is one of this region's priceless assets. 


And, in addition, this: 


But the Pacific Northwest ofters your chil- 


dren more than the advantage of a strong, 
healthy body. 


Here too are schools that rank among the 
very finest in the United States. The great 


~ 


‘The luckiest children 
in America 
with a larger chance in life 


of them, indeed, she confesses is was at the head of the ent of 
Mothers and fathers of America—we ask a _ universities and colleges are one of the out- Gladys, and while that may be the Psychopathology, in the rtment 
few minutes of your time. standing achievements of the region. best of names for some people, Miss of Neurological Surgery, at the New 


Beautiful churches—some of the largest 
in the world—teligious organizations, rec- 
reational centers, libraries, cheaters, music, 
art and social clubs have established life in 
the Pacific Northwest upon a plane as high 
and fine as in the older centers of culture. 


A wholesome community life is found 
everywhere. The cities have no slums. 
The country is brought into close contact 
with the towns by a system of splendid 
highways. Whether in one of the clean, 
modern cities or on a farm, your children 
will be deprived of none of the advantages 
essential to their physical and moral de- 
velopment. 


And a larger chance 


When they have reached manhood or wom- 
anhood, moreover, they will not find it 
necessary to leave home, to emigrate to 


more favored regions in search of oppor- 


For the Pacific Northwest itself is Ameri- 
ca's land of opportunity today. Here a 
swift and steady development, backed by 
tremendous natural resources, assures a 
larger chance to get ahead. Hard work is 
necessary, as it is anywhere. But for the 
man who means business the future is wide 
open, the possibilities limitless. 


Do you want to learn more about this 
American Wonderland, the Pacific North- 
west, and what it holds for your children 
and yourself? The free booklet, ‘*The Land 
of Opportunity Now,’’ will give you de- 
tailed and autherttic information. Send 
for it now. Just fill in the coupon. And 
for any special information, write the De- 
velopment Bureau. 


P, S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington © Quincy R. R. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic hey al Northern Pacific Ry. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 


ger, Great Northern Ry. 
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Who's Who in This Issue 


Brief Notes About Our Authors 


UTH DRAPER DWARD EL. 
. (“Three Gener- WELL WHIT- 
ations in the Court 


of Domestic Rela- 
tions’) is the most 
celebrated of Ameri- 
can diseuses, an artist 
who has the mag- 
netism and creative 
imagination to make the characters of 
her monologues live before her 
audiences. Miss Draper is a grand- 
daughter of Charles A. Dana of the 
New York Sun on her mother’s side; 
her father, William H. Draper, was a 
well known New York physician. 
She had from childhood on a natural 
gift for mimicry, and she first de- 
veloped her monologues as ‘‘stunts”’ 
to amuse friends. Finally she realized 
that she was competing unfairly with 
thay ene: and became one herself. 

er first big professional success was 
at AZolian Hall in London. This was 
followed by a season in Paris and one 
in Madrid, by engagements in lesser 
English cities, and finally by very 
successful engagements in big 
London music halls. New York, her 
“home town,”’ was ready to acclaim 
her upon her return: a “Draper Night’’ 
in New York is an event. The Com- 
PANION will publish four more of 

iss Draper’s monologues in forth- 
coming issues. 


CG B. STERN (“Empty Tables’’) 
uses her initials instead of her full 
name not because she is overanxious 
to be taken for a man, but because 
her names are distasteful to her. One 


Stern says that it is the worst in the 
world for her. As a compromise, her 
friends call her Peter. Miss Stern is 
English, and London born. She 
started writing as a child of seven, 
and published her first novel in 1913 
at the age of twenty-two. She has 
publi ten books altogether, four 
of which have appeared in this 
country, the latest of which is 

Back Seat.” ‘*‘Debatable 
Ground” first made her widely 
known to American readers. In 1919 
she married Geoffrey Holdsworth, 
and they now have a charming little 
house on the Italian Riviera where 
they spend most of their time. 


. D. BERESFORD (“The Three 

Cases’’) is one of England’s most 
distinguished novelists, author of the 
widely read Jacob Stahl trilogy of 
novels, and more recently of ‘‘Love’s 
Pilgrim” and ‘“‘Unity.”’ He comes of 
a long line of Church of a aro 
clergymen, and was born near Peter- 
borough, where his father had been a 
minor canon in the cathedral. His 
father, who was fifty-one when the 
son was born, had in turn been born 
when his father was comparatively 
old, so that “J. D.” is actually the 
grandson of a man (born 1774) who 
was at school when Dr. Johnson died, 
who: may well have seen Fanny 
Burney and Boswell, and who un- 
doubtedly remembered Cornwallis’s 
surrender. Young Beresford had the 
usual schools, but he says he was 


never really educated until he took’ 


the task in hand himself at the age of 
twenty-one. Infantile paralysis had 
left him but partial use of one leg, and 
any career of action was barred. He 
had studied architecture, and he 
began life in an architect’s office, 
leaving this after a few years for 
insurance work which was more re- 
munerative. Writing had long been 
a secret passion. He began contribut- 
ing to magazines and reviews, and 
won some recognition, but it was the 
appearance of the first of the Jacob 
Stahl books in 1911 that heralded a 
new English writer of the first rank. 


rial (‘“‘Politics and 
Folks”) opens. this 
number of the Com- 
PANION, evidently 
had a apaeh edito- 
rial trend early in life, 
for he writes us that he “leamed to 
read with the aid of the editorial page 
of The Spring field Republican.” We 
should add that his father was a mem- 
ber of the staff of that famous old New 
England daily. After school and 
Harvard, Mr. Whiting took up news- 
paper work in Boston, and is now con- 
nected with the Boston Herald, for 
which he writes a ae column dealing 
with nature, home life, education, and 
humor. 


OCTOR EDWARD SPENCER 

COWLES (‘‘Dangerous Cur- 
rents’’) is a specialist in nervous and 
mental diseases. He was educated at 
William and College, the 
University College of Medicine, and 
the Harvard Medical School. He did 
special microscopic work in the brain 
and spinal cord under the great 
pathologist Southard. He next did 
research work in nervous and mental 
diseases under Dr. James J. Putnam 
and Dr. Edward Cowles, famous 
Harvard Medical professors. Then 
Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles estab- 
lished a Hospital for Mental Diseases, 
where Dr. ward Cowles worked 
with him for ten years. When Doc- 
tor Cowles came to New York he 


York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital, until the institution was 
taken over by the government during 
the World War. He is now director 
of the Park Avenue Hospital, New 
York City, and medical investigator 
on the Ministry of Healing for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Doctor Cowles is 
director of the famous ‘Body and 
Soul Clinic’? at Saint Mark’s Church 
in the Bouwerie, New York. 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 

(“Simplifying the Business of 
Politics”) is the owner and editor of 
the Emporia, Kansas, Gazette, and 
one of the most familiarly known of 
Americans to his fellow countrymen. 
He is reputed to have started his 
contact with the printed word as a 
boy in a printer’s shop, in the days 
when such lads were called ‘“‘printers 
devils.” He has owned and edited 
the Gazette since 1895, and found 
time besides for half a dozen excellent 
novels, and for frequent contributions 
to the leading magazines. 


LINORE COWANSTONE (“One 

Uses the Handkerchief”) writes 
of the engaging, amusing, pathetic, 
funny little Mexican youngsters of 
her story out of real understanding of 
and love for them. ‘Shortly after my 
marriage in 1915,” she says in a re- 
cent letter, “I went to New Mexico 
with my husband, where we spent 
almost four years in the Chino Cop- 
per Company town of Hurley. When 
the schools reopened after the flu 
epidemic, I consented — somewhat 
fearfully, for I had never taught 
young children—to finish the spring 
term in the place of a teacher who 
was unable to return. It was in 
those few weeks that I became ac- 
quainted with my little Mexican 
friends. I was utterly captivated by 
their gentle dignity, their responsive- 
ness, and their enthusiasms. 
‘One Uses the Handkerchief”’ is the 
first of six stories of Mexican school 


children which the CoMPANION will 
publish. 
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know that a dress made from a Pictorial Review Pattern 


ODAY, more than ever, Youthfulness and Smart ad 

Style are synonymous. And, because Pictorial preserves the very spirit of youth. Each pattern includes 

Review Patterns create slender and youthful lines, the free the special dressmaking guide, the Pictograf, with 
every necessary instruction clearly printed on it. 


best-dressed women everywhere demand them. They 
Don't miss Pictorial Review for November—the 25th Anniversary number-- con- 
taining the first of M. Leone Bracker’s wonderful series of pictures interpreting 
The Ten Commandments, and another of those beautiful art supplements in gor- 
geous colors called “Autumn” by America’s greatest landscape painter, George Inness. 
On sale now. 


- PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS 


Create Slender and Youthful Lines On Sale at All Leading Stores 
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“Dear Edztor’” 


WOMAN’S 


Tuis DEPARTMENT is an open forum where readers are invited to 
present their views on the various features of the magazine. Let- 
ters are selected for publication which seem most interesting and 


varied; the Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 


| Dear Eprror: I enjoy your paper 
Sols dolls very much. My mother has 
Ne been taking the Woman's Home 
CoMPANION ever since I can re- 
member. 
Please bob Judy’s hair. She is too young 
to have long hair. 


A. F. A., Tennessee. (Age 9.) 


We hope to have a brand new kind of paper 
doll soon, A. F. A., but in the meantime 
don’t scorn Judy’s hair. Age has nothing 
to do with the length of it, nowadays. 


Dear Epiror: The breakfast dishes 
are waiting and my bread is just 
about ready for pans, but I've just 
got to write to tell you how much [ 
love this wonderful Woman’s Home Com- 
PANION. Mine came last night, but my 
husband got it first. So while I finished my 
breakfast this morning I stole time to look 
my own magazine through, and this is the 
result. 

I wrote you a letter about a year and a 
half ago which you were kind enougi: to 
publish and in that I said I was determined 
to kill all the dragons in the way that led to 
being a good housekeeper. 

I want to tell youI’vekilled amillion orso 
and theroad ismuch easier than it was, and not 
a little of my success is due to the WoMAN’S 
Home Companion. Even the advertise- 
ments are an inspiration. Some day I think 
I'll have to write a book about my experi- 
ences, for it’s been a hard, long fight. 

I was born with no more idea of system 
than a jack-rabbit, so 1 had to make myself 
over first of all, and it was no easy job, but I 
stayed with it and now, praise be, I just 
love systems and schedules and “‘all sich.” 
Do you wonder that I love you? 

Mrs. J.C. K., Washington. 


Three cheers for anyone who can become 
really systematized and run a successful 
pounce eeping schedule. It is a long, hard 
job. 


Dear Eprror: For many months I 

have read and enjoyed your maga- 

zine, but can do so no longer. I am of 

Czech parentage and I resent the 
story, ‘I, Charis, Take Thee, Jan,” written 
by Margaret Widdemer and appearing in 
your magazine. 

Apparently Miss Widdemer has no 
knowledge of the Czech people and their 
customs. Her ignorance is no excuse for 
humiliating and insulting them. Surely a 
magazine should entertain its readers and 
not offend them. A. R., New York. 


This is the brickbat, but below is the 
bouquet. 


Dear Eprror: I think the Com- 
® PANION the best monthly magazine 
a printed and read it from cover to 
Re, back including The Postscript, which 
I have always enjoyed. 

I enjoyed the story “I, Charis, Take 
Thee. Jan” very much, for I think it has a 
wonderful message to people who come to 
this country of ours. Mrs. S. A. F., Iowa. 


There was no intention of offending any 
nationality in this excellent story of Miss 
Widdemer’s. The difficulty of adjust- 
ment between individuals of different races 
is very real and needs no apology. 


Dear Eprror: I simply had to 

write to express my appreciation of 

“Are You Worthy of A Dog?” 

Indeed, it’s the best thing I have 
read in months. 

We have a dog who is half-collie and half 
timber wolf. Most people are afraid of hun, 
but he is our best friend. His intelligence is 
uncanny, for he seems to understand nearly 
all we say, and he is an excellent watch- 
dog. There are so many people who think 
very little if any of their dog’s comfort, and 
I am sure some of them will read that 
article and wake up. 

’ The Companion for August is complete. 
From cover to cover there is not one thing 


that docs not hold interest in some way for 


someone. 


I think the people who have never read a 
ComMPANION are indeed unlucky. I wish all 
the staff happiness and prosperity. 

Mrs. J. H., California. 


We fully echo your feelings as to dogs. 


Dear Epitror: Of course I always 
j* enjoy the CoMPANION from the gay 
8 front cover to the ad on the back. 
But even the birds are joining me. 
As I sat on my porch recently, the May 
number with its bright flowers lay on a stool 
at my feet, while I watched a humming 
bird sip nectar from the larkspur on the 
lawn. To my delight the ruby-throated 
beauty came actually over the edge of the 
porch, poising for a full minute above the 
Companion! I could have reached him 
easily. 

Have you ever seen one sit calmly on a 
wire or flower stalk? There are two pairs 
nesting near here—one in the yard, we 
know—and we frequently see them sitting 
still about the flower yard. I have seen 
three perched at one time and one flying 
about. 

I thought you might be interested in the 
cover attracting such attention. 

Mrs. L. W., North Carolina. 


Indeed we are interested in this story of a 
literary North Carolina humming bird. 


Dear Epiror: I want to tell you 

how much every department in the 

Companion has been used during the 

past few years in my school—a 
rural school with classes ranging from 
kindergarten to eighth grade. We have 
each month my.own copy and a number of 
copies which the children bring from their 
own homes. We use them daily. 

The cover designs appeal to us all. We 
mount them on colored construction paper 
and hang them on our bulletin board to be 
used for picture study and often for oral 
and written language stories. 

‘‘ Adventures of Susie Squash” serve for 
oral stories and second-grade reading 
lessons. 

Many of the serial and short stories are 
used for reading material during the li- 
brary period for the upper grades. 

We have hardly an entertainment or 
special day program that is not made up, 
in part, of material from the Companion— 
games, poems, decorations, or refresh- 
ments. 

The sewing class regularly uses the dress 
department, and embroidery, crochet, and 
cross-stitch patterns. 

The youngsters, big and little, love work 
that is not in the regular textbooks. The 
novelty of studying from a real magazine 
appeals to them—and much live, up-to-date 
knowledge is gained. 

Mrs. B. W. W., Connecticut. 


So—the Companion goes to school! And 


apparently graduates with honors. Thank 
you. 


Dear Eprtor: Early this morning, 
before plunging into the maelstrom 
of daily life on an acreage in July, 
I sorted and mended my little heap 
of COMPANIONS. Perhaps some other 
reader blessed with a heap of back numbers 
would appreciate this little hint. 

When the magazine is new and you are 
enjoying the first glow, fired by the newness 
and ‘‘all-thereness”’ of it, just take down 
your little glue-pot and glue a narrow strip 
of cloth along the edge. Years from to-day, 
when you help yourself to a few minutes up 
in the attic or down in the basement, you 
will be glad to realize that the covers, 
‘Dear Editor,” and Postscript Man are still 
among those present. 


Mrs. W. A. C., Iowa. 
Why, of coursel Mend ’em and keep ’em. 


Dear Epiror: Perhaps E. L. C., 

Now York, does not find the 

“Monthly Budget” fitted to her 

requirements, but please, she should 
not condemn it, because it t practical. 
During 1923 the clothing for my husband 
and myself was only $106. 

1 believe our income compares with the 
$2500 allowed in the budget, for ours is 
$1800 and we have no children. The silk 
dress, the pongee, and the cape are omitted 
from my wardrobe entirely. My supply of 
underwear is less than that allowed. But 
really, I have never been forced to bed 
while some of it was drying! And I like to 
change frequently into fresh, clean things, 
too! But the underwear of to-day is 80 
quickly and easily washed. 

No, I am not clothed ultra-fashionably, 
but neither are my clothes noticeably 
“tacky.” 

I prefer to spend the $30 for books and 
magazines—I really don’t need the silk 
dress. The cape money gocs into new 
records, The reading and music I shall 
enjoy to-day and also to-morrow; the 
clothing would soon become old. 

I would not do without our regular in- 
vestment fund—it is the foundation of 
many dreams that may come true at some 
far, far-away time. But, personal experience 
has taught me that you can look present- 
able, suitably attired for the occasiun, on 
even less than $160. 

No, 1 am not too old to care for my ap- 
pearance. I care very much! And [I shall 
have three more birthdays before I need 
suy ‘‘thirty’’! L. H. H., Wyoming. 


This is a fine womanly letter, and we like 
the little natural touch of vanity in it. A 
woman without a bit of it is not truly 
feminine. 


Dear Epitor: I simply must tell 
- you how much I have enjoyed the 
many items of the August 1924 
number. It seems to me the best yet, 
for there are many valuable things in it, 
especially the article on the use of sour 
milk. That is a regular life saver for me. 

I have just finished ‘‘Oh, These Men!” 


and “Tea and Light Refreshments”’ in this 


number. I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed 
any stories so much, and I mean just that! 

Believe me, I’m going to have one of 
those adorable cut-out dresses which looks 
as if it might make me—and I am a regular 
42 instead of a perfect 36—look like some- 
thing else besides a tub. If it gives as much 
service as the little wash suits—Oliver 
Twist—that I ordered through the cut-out 
department for my small son, I'll be more 
than satisfied. I never saw anything wear 
as they do, never faded a bit after being 
daily laundered. 

As [| live in a small town these cut-outs 
are a regular boon to me, an amateur sewer 
and a very amateur one at that. 

Long live the CoMPANION that has been 
more than a COMPANION to me on days 
that are ‘‘blue’’ despite everything. 

Mrs. B. O., California. 


What? “Blue” days in California? We 
simply can’t imagine it. 


DEAR EpitTor: I am not one of 

your admirers of many years’ stand- 

ing. In fact I became personally 

acquainted with the ComMPaNIOoN 
only three years ago when, as an inexperi- 
enced bride, I found many helpful sugges~ 
tions in it. 

I particularly like your ‘‘Who’s Who?” 
It is so interesting to know something about 
the writers whose stories one enjoys. I was 
so glad to find Miss Tabor in the August 
‘Who's Who?” Through her suggestions in 
the Companion [ have converted our rear 
lawn into an informal garden which is the 
admiration of all our friends. Three years 
ago I had never so much as planted one 
seed in all of my life. Next year I am 


going to have some winter bouquets made 
from her suggestions in the May Cox- 
PANION. 

1 think you are very, very generous to 
give us another delightful department— 
‘Miscellany ’’—when your magazine is al- 
ready so filled with interesting depzart- 
ments. 

I cannot say, like some of your admirers, 
that I like every single story and every 
single department, but I can say that the 
COMPANION covers the widest range of 
interesting articles and is the most complete 
and satisfying magazine I have been able 
to find. Mrs. W.N.B., Illinois. 


If you have a photograph of that garden, 
won't you it to us, please? We would 
like to see it. 


Dear Eprror: I enjoyed the arti- 

cles on good books in the June and 

July issues very much. Will you 

please try to keep them up?—for I am 
sure very many of the readers enjoy them. 
I read a good deal and it is so nice to be able 
to find out from an article the best books, 
and consequently not have to waste time on 
books of little good. 

Our family has been taking the Com- 
PANION for almost two years now and we 
certainly find great pleasure in it. 

I think if you just try keeping on doing 
your best about the different articles that 
you will please everybody. Of course 
there will probably always be someone to 
criticize, but 1 wouldn’t pay much attention 
to them if [ were you. 

L. B. C., California. 


More book articles are coming. And about 
criticism—we're very glad to have it when 
it isn’t based on petty personal prejudice. 


Dear Epiror: For a number of 
years, I really do not know how 

4) many, my family and I have en- 
MESS joyed The Postscript. It was some- 
thing of a shock to-day to discover at the 
bottom of The Postscript in the July num- 
ber xxooox. In my small daughter's 
correspondence x means a kiss and oO 
means a hug. She arranges them in orderly 


rows, thus: xxx. Is it better form to mix 
000 
them, or just a passing fad of the season? 


Is Mr. Carruth saying farewell to the 
CoMPANION’s readers before leaving for his 
vacation, or is it only a device for filling the 
page because his ideas gave out and he was 
hurrying to thrust his head out of a south 
window to take the one full breath of out- 
door air mentioned in the middle of the 
fourth column of the same page? 

Iam really curious. I do not know how to 
properly appreciate XXOOOX until I know 
their significance. 

From an appreciative admirer of the 
ComPaANION and The Postscript. 

Mrs. E. W. S., New York. 

No, this isn’t a device of The Postscript 

Man to show his affection for his readers, 

but merely the printer’s designation of a 

certain edition. 

Dear Eprror: Just before Christ- 
mas each year most magazines begin 
to print articles on ways of making 
small but appropriate gifts, such as 
crochet and embroidery, but it is usually too 
late in the season to put these to use. "0 
why not print them in the summer months 
when we have so many leisure moments on 
the porch to use these suggestions. 
E. K., California. 


Your idea is excellent but haven't you 
noticed that in the summer we usually do 
print some pages of embroidery, crochet, 
and handicraft which would make good 
Christmas gifts? For instance, in the 
August number are ‘“‘The New Cutwork in 
Colors,” ‘Sister and Brother Suits, 
“Fascinating Ways to Use Raffia;” in July, 
“A Quick Summer Craft,” ‘From Kitchen 
Toweling;” in June, ‘““frimmed with Lace. 
‘Handmade Baby Blankets,” ‘‘Of Tuscan 
Net,” “Your Initial on Lingerie,” ‘“‘Cro- 
cheted Tassels,” “From Four Handker- 
chiefs,”” and “A Stitch of Wool.” 
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A. few cents each week --- 
Vigorous, glowing Health again ! 


G Bn remarkable reports are typical of Co PANN, skin and strengthening the intestinal muscles and making 
thousands of similar tributes to Fleisch- stomach troubles yield them healthy and active, 
mann’s Yeast. naturally and permanently 


to the powerfulaction of this Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot 
There is nothing mysterious about jts action. simple food. Doctors,nurses, enough to drink ) — before breakfast and at bed- 
It is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in an farmers, lawyers, policemen, time. Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 


business girls—people of 
every age and in every walk 
of life have found the road 
to health with Fleischmann’ s 
Yeast. 


sense. But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation — or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach and general health 
are affected— this simple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results, 


way, is especially effective in overcoming or 
preventing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a 
day—spread on bread or crackers—dissolved in 
fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 


Write us for further information, or let us 

Concentrated in every cake of F leischmann’s Yeast are millions send you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 

of tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. At once they goto work— Address: Health Research Dept. B-1o, The Fleischmann Com- 
invigorating the whole system, clearing the skin, aiding digestion, pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. | 


“Until six months ago I was virtually a hermit, 
only going out to work every day and then spending 


“I did not eat six cakes of Yeast and feel myself 
the evening reading in my room. I was an extreme 


improving immediately. In fact for one month I used 


example of a pimple-faced youth. It seemed noth- “For years I suffered from habitual constipation. Cathar ries.ave 3 cakes a day without any visible improvement. But 
ing could remove these eruptions, but temporary relief. I could not enjoy my favorite dishes without fear of by the middle of August, 1 921, my chronic-constipation 

“Then I tried the F leischmann treatment. In one flatulence, disturbed sleep, etc. I read of the merits of F leischmann 8 Yeast. commenced to give way—I again consulted our family 
month my face had indeed cleared up greatly. I In despair I took the Yeast haphazardly—later—three times daily. Today physician, who told me to use no other remedies but 
continued the treatment for three months, and by I hardly know myself—face all aglow with the pink of health—no constipa- Fleischmann’s Yeast. . . . oday my stomach troubles 
that time my face had become as Clear as anybody's. tion annoyances. Again I eat my favorite New England boiled dinner with- have become ancient history, and my skin eruption a 

80 everywhere now and bless the day I started to out after discomfort!" a thing of the past—thanks to the remarkable effects of 
use Fleischmann’s Yeast.” (A letter from Mr. G. Henderson Coyle of Detroit, Mich.) F'leischmann’s Yeast.” 

(Mr. Bernard Kliman of Philadelphia, Pa.) (4 letter from Miss Ruth Rollband of Utica, N. Y.) 


“From the time I was twelve years old until I 
was thirty-three, every year I had an attack of 
boils. No remedy or treatment had any effect. 
My profession was teaching. Seven years ago my 
annual attack of boils began. The school phy- 
Sician examined me and told me to buy Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and take it daily for ten days. In 
those ten days my boils disappeared. 

The doctor told me to repeat this treatment 
once every three months for a year and that he 
was sure that I would have no boils. He was 
right. For the past seven years I have been free 
from them.” : 


Ye, 

4 tate A 
cciMy 

+ hae 


YEAST, 28 | in of Pi 
. a4 EP EY (4 letter from Miss Eley H. Ervin of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

“Fleischmann’s Yeast gave me everything that four yea %, nae ww { 
Peale constipation, with its then continua! purg ative soap as . an 
rom me. Asa ‘rifleman’ I saw active service on four fronts, and con- .A- * 
stipation undermined my constitution unui 1 became a nervous F'LEISCHMANN’S YEAST FOR HEALTH 
wreck, invalided from the service; classified neurasthenic, I was comes only in the tinfoil package—it cannot 
awarded a pension with disability 40%. Life was hell. After per- be purchased in tablet form. All grocers 
suasion I tried F leischmann’s Yeast and now eat well, sleep well and have it. Start eating it today! You can 
what's better, work well and cheerfully. - . order several cakes at atime, for Yeast will 

‘A month ago I wrote the pension authorities asking for a fina keep fresh in a cool, dry place for tawo or 


award. I don’t need my pension any longer.” 


(A letter from Mr. Charles H. Ward of Halifax, N.S.) . three days. 


North 
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HE printer is late with the proofs 
‘again, and we don’t know what to 
do. If we are late with The Post- 
script he will use shocking language. 
If we go ahead and guess at what 
there is going to be in this issue 


we'll surely make mistakes. For example: 
If we assume that Miss Bradley has a recipe 
for plumbago, and leaves out the plumbs, and 
we rebuke her for her carelessness, just as like 
as not she won't say a word about plumbago, 
or if she does that she’ll begin with, ‘‘ wash two 
quarts plumbs,’’ and then we shall feel pretty 
small; besides, plumbago isn’t something to eat, 
though it ought to be by the sound, and you 
don’t spell the ‘edible drupuceous fruit of a 
tree of the genus Prunus’? with a b, though it 
looks better, notwithstanding the dictionary, 
which we just looked up to be sure about the 0; 
and even if there isn’t a b on the end of plum 
there is on something connected with plums, 
good King Arthur’s bag-pudding,—"‘and in it 
put great lumps of fat as big as my two 
thumbs’’—there's the 6 we were thinking 
about, on thumb—''and what they could not 
eat that night the Queen next morning fried;”’ 
and we can write a longer sentence than you 
can. A dozen such sentences and the page will be 
full, and the printer can keep his old proofs. 


The Puppy Comes Home 


ESIDES, there are a few proofs, including 

one of the cover, with its delightful dog 

family. We can’t believe the little fellow 
who has returned is a real prodigal, back from 
living with the swine, but that he’s more like 
another and better swine, the little pig who went 
to market, his brother with the pink ribbon 
being like the little pig who stayed at home. 
There were some low persons around the mar- 
ket and they tied him up—you can tell that by 
the string. Though he does seem a bit guilty, as 
you can see by his expression and the fact that 
he’s been tracking around on the step, hesitat- 
ing to come in, like the man we mentioned last 
month, who was gone after the armful of wood 
cighteen vears. 

Probably his mother told the puppy not to 
go out of the yard, but he forgot. Pups will be 
pups. It may be that this is the same dog 
family that appeared on the cover a year ago 
last August, the puppy in a crate, and again 
last April, both puppy and mother out in the 
rain with the green door shut. Still, the big 
dog seems hardly the same. Of course this 
might be the back door of the same house, the 
welcome on the mat being for tramps; though 
Mr. Davis, the artist, has left out either the O 
or the M from the word, but the tramps won't 
notice, they being poor spellers mostly— 
probably half of them couldn’t spell either 
plum or plumb. Just fancy a tramp saying, 
“Tanks, Lady, fer th’ hunk o’ drupaceous 
puddin ’.” 

By the way, do you spell that word welcome 
or welcomb? We haven't got time to rummage 
the dictionary every ten minutes. 

We hope there’s a good bone waiting for the 
prodigal to gnuw (or knaw), and that the one 
with the ribbon won't tumble on his nose. 


The Readers Write Letters 


HILE on the canine subject, one lady 
i writes a pleasant letter closing with 
this: ‘‘Long live The Postscript, Dogs 
and Gardens, Good Looks and Fashions! 
Hurrah!"’ That’s the proper spirit. Another 
correspondent dates her letter ‘‘Blue Mon- 
day,” and tells how, after reading The Post- 
script, the day got quite pinkish, and she 
chirked up and gave the babies a bath. 
Perhaps you will remember that in July, 
speaking of the article on Governor Nestos, of 
Dakota, we mentioned the summer 
nights in Norway, and wondered how you 
know, where the sun shines all night, when to 
eet up for breakfast. A reader who is visiting 
in Sweden says never fear, a meal or two one 
wavy or the other doesn’t matter; they have 
seven a day where she is living, to wit: Little 
breakfast (in bed), regular breakfast, bite-to- 
eat, dinner, luncheon, supper, snack. Some 
persons with a hearty appetite tuck a sandwich 
under the pillow when they go to bed... . 


-Just like a printer. 


There, we made up the sandwich—the lady 
didn’t say a word about it. We're always 
overdoing things. | 

A man writes from Ohio that after careful 
listening over a rather long life he has ‘never 
once heard anybody relieve -themselves by 
saying just ‘damn.’ It simply isn’t done. 
Please call this to the attention of the story 
authors.”” The man may be right. 

Then a lady in Florida reminds us of some- 
thing we ought to have mentioned, that the 
man in Mrs. Pangborn’s story has the name of 
the lover of Longfellow’s Evangeline, Gabriel 
Lajeunesse, ‘‘the son of Basil the blacksmith.” 
And another man in California writes that 
we're all wrong when we said recently that 
wooden shoe pegs and copper toes must be 
things of the past. His firm sells carloads of 
copper-tipped shoes and bushels of wooden 
pegs. It’s hairpins, he says, that have gone 
out. We hope that the firm also still sells boots 
with red tops for boys, with pictures of dogs 
stamped on them in gold. 

And just one more: <A lady writes from 
Vancouver to say that in September Mr. Lewis 
put Savoy in Switzerland, and he and the 
artist got things mixed in other ways, the Alps 
on the wrong side of Lake Léman, und such 
little slips. Well, The Postscript said that 
somebody had moved Mont Blanc in the night, 
and after that anything might happen. Be- 
sides, Mr. Lewis was there since the war, and 
we read constantly of changes in Europe. 

We referred to the matter of deck-cleaning 
last month, and now they say that decks are 
nu more scrubbed than swept. Just as if we 
didn’t know that! Ha, ha! decks are swabbed, of 


course—certainly. But no one shall rob us of 
holystone. 


“Six days thou shalt work and do all that 
thou art able, . 

On the seventh holystone the deck and clean 
the cable.” 


From House Plants to Zebras 


OME more proofs have come, 80 we can't 
S beat about the bush any longer. We spoke 

of the possibility, in a possible case, of 
making a possible reference to Miss Bradley's 
possible recipe for plumbago, and now vou can 
never guess what has happened. Telepathy is 
on the rampage; the printer must. have sent us 
a thought right through the ether; with a 
typographical error in it to be sure; but that’s 
Here comes the proof of 
Miss Tabor’s article, ‘Plants for the House,” 
and she is talking about Plumbago for sunny 
windows! It gave us quite a turn. 

Of course the plumbago we were thinking 
about after we found it isn’t some sort of 
dessert, Was graphite, such as they make lead 
pencils out of, and use to grease the joints of 
motor cars. But it’s the same word, and when 
we saw it on the page you could have knocked 
us down with a fuchsia blossom. The sug- 
gestion must have come from the printer by 
thought transference. And this is the best of 
it: perhaps the plumbago plant bears fruit, and 
in their native land maybe plumbago berries 
and cream are a regular breakfast dish. 

Miss Bradley has some pages of course, and 
tells how to utilize left-overs. There is a page 
of old New England dishes, including bean 
porridge, which you eat in a pewter porringer; 
and it says serve hot, which is all well enough 
if you want to, but it can be eaten cold, and if 
it isn’t best when it’s nine days old then there 
is no truth in what you hear. . . . Mrs. Roth 
has discovered some turkey ghosts. 

Mrs. Nichols quotes a lot of poetry this time 
—it must be the autumn days. If there were 
dreams to sell, what would you buy? The 
poct answered for himself with: 


“A cottage lone and still, 
With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 
Until I die.” 


Fashions seem active. Don’t you want Miss 
Conover’s Monday morning missive? Hats are 
higher. There’sa Suzanne Talbot. Maryvonne 
contributes one, a trotteur type, though you 
can sit still in it if you want to; but who wants 
to when the trotteuring is good? Caroline 
Reboux and Jeanne Delzons mix in, all under 
the auspices of M. Ferlé Heller. Who is Lewis, 
with his glycerined ostrich?—not Frederick, we 
hope. How about a plumbagoed emu? 

But the thing that pleases us most in the 
fashions is the page for the jeune fille. The 
jeune fille has been negleeted too long. 


Collars or cold cream? asks Missa Cades. 
Our answer is prompt: Combine them, re- 
taining the best features of each. Observe the 
gracefully posed tars in the top picture. We 
can’t make out if those are waves on the far 
horizon or the edge of un awning. 

What is this about a Twelve-to-Twenty 
talk in the fall issue of ‘‘The Fashions’’? 
This fact so far has been carefully concealed. 
It might not mean so much, but it seems to ask 
the question, Are you a sheep or a zebra? 
Naturally, every woman wants to know which 
she is. Which should you rather be? The 
sheep is a gentle animal, beloved by all, but 
we've heard that the zebra is rather wild. We 
once read of a man who harnessed, and tried to 
hitch up, a zebra, and the critter kicked his 
buggy to pieces, some of the spokes, and part 
of the dashboard, so far as the man could find 
out, never coming down. At least, they didn’t 
come down as long as the man stuck around, 
though they’ve probably landed before this 
time. But the zebra woman may not be this 
kind of zebra. We should hope not. Our notion 
of the ideal woman would be one who has 
combined the characteristics of the sheep and 
the zebra, retaining the best features of each. 


The Serial Continues 


HE second fat installment of ‘‘ Andrea 
Thorne” is here as was to be expected, 


and things get on. Those young people 
that we mentioned last month, walking down 
the dim mountain path, go back to try the 
mountain again. They go back once too often. 
Though it was probably the moon that was to 
blume rather than the mountain. The moon 
has a great deal to answer for. When we get 
to Congress we shall introduce a bill for an 
amendment to the Constitution abolishing the 
moon. 

There is a vivid description of the wedding. 
Ah, you people who read The Postscript first! 
what wedding? We're not going to tell! The 
new dress, ‘‘green, with black devilfishes on 
it."’ We wonder if they were the same variety 
that was used in the friutta del mare of the story 
‘Empty Tables.” We like the cheerful clergy- 
man, who didn’t forget what the missionaries 
had to put up with. Maybe, in fact, the frufta 
del mare of the South Pacific formerly con- 
sisted partly of missionary. 

But, though the moon as usual plays havoc, 
Miss Bates doesn’t seem to make it do any 
impossible astronomical things. Sometimes 
we think we shall get out a first-aid kit for story 
writers, consisting of one Bartlett's Familiar 
Quotations, one prayer book, and one copy of 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac, showing the dum- 
founding phases of the moon in the sky which 
bends above us. 

Were there red pumps at filling stations fif- 
teen years ago? The people who went to the 
Commercial Palace used an uncommon form in 
registering. You didn’t see ‘No Parking” 
siyns fifteen years ago—did you? We don’t 
think the verb to park was then heard east. of 
the Missouri River. ‘‘ Eighteen-point head- 
lines.” This type you are now reading is seven- 
point (though we still think it should be called 
minion), so eighteen-point wouldn't be so much. 
We wish Miss Bates wouldn't make her college 
professor say *‘try it out.”” If you try it, whut 
more do you do when you try It out? 

What’s this about some mysterious Scovell 
family?) And we do hope we're not always 
going to hear about the Bunehberrys and 
never see them. Only a month more to wait 
for it all. 


YOU will examine the Good Looks page 
The older 


F 
you will find much of interest. 


adies mustn't wear flighty flaps or bobbling 
buns. 


legal action.” 
the business. 
appears to be rather well supplied with whis- 


If your hair straggles, “gum, nails, or 
A writ of mandamus might do 
The King's rose in the picture 


kers. The common wild rose seems neuter 
than the moss. But the King is plainly preju- 
diced in favor of whiskers. The lady in the rear 
hasn’t done her hair according to rule. 

But the really exciting thing on the page is 
this announcement by Miss Cades: ‘ Next 
month I’m going to take a swing at the men.” 
We immediately interviewed the sporting edi- 
tor, who said: ‘‘And believe me, it will be 
some swing! Kid Cades is the best. light- 
weight in this country, shifty on her feet and 
packing a punch in both mitts. One of her left 
hooks to the jaw will put out any man.’ 

We like the looks of the take-to-bed animals, 
All children do pass through the stave of taking 
their most prized possessions to bed. We once 
knew a small boy who, one day acquiring a pair 
of rubber boots, insisted on taking them to 
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bed with him, and went to sleep with a hand 
and arm thrust deep in either boot. We ol 
serve that the duck has paddlers, so we suppo i" 
the bunny has hoppers, the elephant trampers 
the lamb bounders, and the pussy padders. 
We hope we're wrong, but. we fear that Mr 
Lewis had a sad experience at Monte Carlo, 
He sounds a dark warning about not taking 
money to the Casino, and he wishes he had 
stayed one night longer. We notice that after he 


left there he put up at a good man 
dollar-a-duy hotels, y two- 


Short Story—Special Notice 
Past is a story in this issue which you 


mustn't miss, because if you do you will 

hear other people talking about it and 
then when vou go to hunt up your copy of the 
magazine you may fail to find it—somebody 
has borrowed it, or the baby has torn it up, or 
something; then what will you do? The story 
we mean is ‘‘One Uses the Handkerchief,” by 
Elinore Cowan Stone. 

Raphael Arcienega sneezes a really terrific 
sneeze, a public, unrestrained, unmodified 
sneeze, a sneeze to encourage, if not actually to 
distribute, thoss bug that call heemself mycubs. 
Anita Perez, Concha Florida, and Hortensia 
Valdes, not to mention Manuelo Habanera and 
Pedro Gonzalos, are shocked. horrified, and all 
but dumfounded hy this backward step along 
the pathway leading to the good American 
who doss not fight weeth the knife, or shoot the 
crap, except, perhaps, on duly appointed crap 
ranges, where, one supposes, the crap has a fair 
sporting chance. The count against the un- 
bridled sneeze is set forth by Ramon Sedillo, 
the Magnificent, and the consequences of this 
particular sneeze make up the story. One reads 
& More amusing story but seldom. 

Of course the story reminds the reader of 
those written some years ago by Myra Kelly, 
though it. seems funnier, and its little Mexicans 
are a quite different sort. It might be hard to 
find a flock of children, or grown-ups, with 4 
higher percentage of human nature. They may 
muffle their sneezes but not their thoughts and 
opinions. And their desire to become the good 
American could searcely be more earnest. 
*Tieher, when I espick ‘There hanks the flag. 
do I point weeth wheech hand?” demands 
Pedro. Stage fright confronts Emilia Villa. 
“Tam so mooch afraid that my estomach aches 
me.” But the bell rinks, the great hour of the 
arrival of the distinguished guests is at hand, 
and dear little Raphael meets the reward of the 
good American. 

We think Frederic Dorr Steele’s illustrations 
are as good as the story, and maybe you'll be 
interested in knowing that his teacher 1s 4 
portrait of a young lady who was here in this 
office till recently, when she was carried off ona 
whité horse by a braw young man and mar- 
ried. . . . Well, we admit the white horse 1s 
imaginary, like Miss Dibble’s Mrs. Nelson. 
But The Postscript is ready to furnish such 
an animal to any reader on the brink of mar- 
riage. 


One Adds Small Paragraphs 


ONE of the stories we ran across an electric 
Prem of two hundred and fifty watts. This1s 
the most tremendous wattage we ever heard 
of. No wonder the chap couldn’t pay his rent 
Mr. Collins says that Marseilles 18 about 
the size of Newark, New Jersey, and the last 
guess the Bureau of the Census made about 
that was 438,609. . 

In Ruth Draper’s monologue Sadie Green- 
mun is made to say, “I did what I could for 
her.”” Is this what she said? We think this 1s 
nearer, ‘‘I done for her what I could.” | 

The horse is supposed to be disappearing, but 
the Better Babies pave shows that one well- 
known and hard-working breed is still being 
used. It might be hard to find a more charm 
ing flock of riders. 

That girl who goes to the fancy dress ball as 
an umbrella will be sure to be lost, and ber 
family will never see her again. se 

William Allen White writes an entertaining 
and instructive article on politics, but when he 
speaks of a ‘‘ Democrat or Republican in the 
‘days of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. he 
is leading the trusting reader astray. | There 
Wasn't any Republican party then, or, if there 
was, it had nothing to do with the present 
party of that name. And he is wrong when he 
says that when a man takes out a union card he 
becomes ‘‘a member of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor.” Several of the largest unions 
are not connected with the Federation. 
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ELL-O PLUM PUDDING is the delicious modern form 
J of the historic plum pudding of merry old England. 
It has all the traditional richness, the mellow 
flavor, the plums and raisins and nuts, of the old- 
time steamed pudding. Butit has none of the bother, 
for like other Jell-O dishes it is prepared in a jiffy. 


Ro CIPE: Dissolve a package of 
Lemon Jell-O in a pint of boil- 
ing water and while still hot stir in 
¥% cup Grape Nuts, % cup seeded 
raisins, 4 cup English walnut meats, 


3 cup cooked prunes and cup 


The JELL-O COMPANY, Inc. 
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cA nd fi nally, Lo crown he ft a Lreat Plum Pudding burshing 
sae fruits and nuts and savory spices!” 


And it has none of the stomach ache. JELL-O PLUM 
PUDDING is so light and digestible it tempts the appe- 
tite after a hearty meal, when a more heavy dessert is 
unwelcome. Have JELL-O PLUM PUDDING for your 


next holiday dinner. Make it the day before and set it 
away ready for the festivities. Your family will love it! 


citron—all cut fine; also % teaspoonful 
cinnamon and ¥ teaspoonful cloves. 
Salt to taste. Mix and let harden. 

Turn out on a large plate and 
garnish with holly. Serve with whip. 
ped cream or pudding sauce. 
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HEY met on the train. 
home from school for 
other taking her 
ma’s for the holiday. 


One was speeding 
Thanksgiving, the 
T two children to Grand- 

And the two women, one s arkling with the 
glow of schoolgirl years, the thes beaming at the 
Innocent antics of her healthy children, fell to dis- 
cussing a mother’s place in the scheme of things. 

“We were reading a poem in school,’’ said the 
gitl, ““which made me think of my own mother: 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


“What a treasure a mother is at home, and yet 
how little known outside her own circle!"’ 

And the wife—matronly, wholesome, alert, and 
full of understanding—seized upon the idea vigor- 
ously. “‘Yes,’’ said she, ‘‘the greatest gift that 
cver has come to me is that nde babe lifting 
influence my mother has always had. How glori- 
ously lasting has been its impression—what a help 
it has been in times of stress! 

“She made wholesome women of us all. Read us 
Our stories at bedtime by the Open fire, and in our 
carly ‘teens guided our fingers as we baked the first 
ple or sewed the first stitch. Then again, at a later 
day, she aided with practiced hand the helpless 
little newcomers that graced our home.”’ 

some good genie came to mother and said, 
“What gift woul you for your loved ones?”’ I am 
sure her first thought would leap past the lifeless 
trinkets and treasures of the material world. 
Rather would she say: “Give them to enjoy the 
thrill and glow of life well lived, give them to be 
happy—lastingly happy; make them sound and 
Wholesome, with character and understanding; 
give them eyes and hands that see and feel the joys 
of duties capably done, problems well solved; 
encourage in them those virtues that make the 
hearth a sweet haven for its loved ones, give them 


to create homes 
love abide; 


And the gift that mother would 
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that are radiant, where peace and 
Inspire them, help them.”’ 


give, the joy she 


would bring, the help she would lend—that which 
she would ini 


it is embodied in the 
You will send new Joy 
bring humor, understandi 


initiate is yours to Carry on now because 
simple gift we suggest. 
brighten many hours, 


ing, health, and help to 


every dear friend to whom you send Woman’s 
Home Companion, 


It will arrive as 


your messenger each month as 


though you were to say to each friend whom you 
love: ‘I cannot visit you once a month this year as 


I would like to 


do, but I am sending a living, 


breathing representative to bring to you what I 
would like to bring. 


““T would bring you the most appealing, exciting, 


dramatic stories 


I could find, if I were to come; and 


these the Companron will bring—all by writers of 
topmost popularity to-day. 

“IT would bring my thimble and work with you 
on your new clothes and the little one’s clothes— 
and that the Companion will do. 

“T would lend a hand in the kitchen; I would tell 
you of unique new dishes to surprise and delight 
your guests and the very newest and smartest 
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About Your Subscription 


A subscription blank attached to 
this page shows that your subacrip. 
tion to the Woman's H in- 
panion fo expiring, If you receive 
a blank after have renewed, 
disregard it. Notice of any change 
fo your address must reach us five 
Weeks in ce of the next day 
of issue, "also most show your 


ome 


fashions I had observed. We would have a wonder- 
ful day. of good news and good work together, if | 
could give you myself for a day each month in 1 925. 

“But because distances are far, and duties are 
many, I am coming to you in the person of the 
Companion. Please welcome it as you would wel- 
come me; laugh at its good humor as you and | 
have laughed together: think of Me as standing at 
your elbow when you try its reci pes; remember the 
hours we have sat and sewed together as you follow 
its chic patterns; remember my (ae for the children 
when you find something in its pages that is of 
special value to them.”’ 

This is the spirit in which we Invite 
the Woman's Hous CoMPANION. 

For Pisa Own renewal or new subscription and 
one gift subscription, send $2.50. The regular price 
1s $3.00, but by entering both subscriptions to- 
gether we save money, and will share this Saving 
with you. For each additional gift subscription 
(only between now and December 31st) add 1:25; 
For a single subscri ption, for one year, send $1.50. 
If the recipient of your gift is already a subscriber, 
her present subscri ption will be extended a year. A 
special Christmas card announcement, bearing your 
name, will be sent by us to your friend. 


you to give 
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Springfield, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $2.50 to pay for two subscriptions to the WOMAN'S HOME CoMPANION, one year cach, thus saving me soc. 


Renew my subscription to the WOMAN'S HoME COMPANION 
for one year 
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Home—The Triumph of Mankind 


OD gave to mankind the in- 
stinct for home. Home is in- 
doors. 

We come now to the two preat 
family festivals of our land: Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas. They are indoor days. 
They are home days. 

Outdoors is the playground of the world; 
and its working place. Indoors is home. 
Though one walk in the field and forest, the 
time for turning comes; and the goal is home. 
Though one adventure to distant wonderlands 
over opal seas, there is a corner around which 
the traveler sees the greatest vision of all; 
and this is the vision of home. 

Though the boy may dream of battles and 
adventure, though the girl may drift in fancy 
through the silken ways of fairyland, the 
mightiest dream known to human under- 
standing is that of the wanderer who shuts 
his eyes and sees the golden picture of home. 
F Thanksgiving Day and Christmas are home 

ays. 
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UR forefathers set apart a day when they 
Oni ght givethankstoGod for the bounty of 
the harvest. In the humility and veneration 
which are the portion of men and women who 
have conquere pare they came is ope 
with prayers of gratitude and with pledges of 
devotion. They were thankful for the safety 
and the comfort of home. 

Christmas Day is a holy day. By it we give 


reverent thought to the birth of Christ. By 


it we mark the dawn of the new day in the 
life of the world. And by it we symbolize 
also the sanctity of home. 

No home is small. No home is new. It 
had its beginning in some forgotten cave un- 
counted centuries ago. Its possessions are 
wider than the empires of Rome or Egypt. 
The dignity of a Parthenon is not more 
splendid than the loyalty which upholds it. 

he fabled magic of the East and the science 
of the West have no alchemy nor device so 
potent as the love which binds it. The home 
is the victory of humanity over all things. 

Still with reverent thankfulness we pray 


in gratitude on Thanksgiving Day. Still with - 


adoration we marvel year by year at the splen- 
dor of Christmas Day's divine significance. 
And always on these days the home thought 
of the year is in flower. 


HAT makes the home? Not the walls 
which surround it, nor the roof which 
covers it. Notthe furniture which fills it, nor 
the windows which let in the sunshine. You 
can no more measute a home by inches, or 
weigh it by ounces, than you can set up the 
boundaries of a summer breeze or calculate 
the fragrance of a rose. Home is the love 
which 1s in it. 
Home may be by a fireside where the 
dancing flames draw fleeting magic pictures 
which only the eyes of children see. Home 


‘instinctive. 


By EDWARD ELWELL WHITING 


may be by a study table with books and read- 
ing lamp. It may be upstairs by a south 
window and a basket of sewing. It may be in 
a children’s playroom with a dollhouse. It 
may be in a kitchen whose floor is worn white 
with the hard work of years. 

The great things of the world are not to be 
measured or defined. The little girl lucky in 
the possession of a dozen dolls may go to bed 
at night hugging a roll of soft cloth tied about 
the middle—the best doll of all. She may 
lay aside the toys of high price in favor of a 
tin pan from the kitchen. The child does not 

lay with things. She plays with thoughts. 

hings are to her only the agencies for her 
thoughts. We call her toys ‘‘playthings.”’ 
They are not things to her. Grown-ups do 
not always understand this. 

Material-mindedness is acquired. It is not 
Children know the worth of 
materials correctly. They use them as the 
mediums for the exchange of thought. They 
draw from the inexhaustible stores of their 
imagination by the leverage of playthings; 
but the playthings are just the tools. 


Wi familiescome together on Thanks- 
¥ ¥ giving Day and Christmas, they are try- 
ing, though subconsciously, to retrieve some- 
thing which they have lost; to see again with 
the eyes of truth. They are groping for a 
way once again to come closer to that mys- 
terious region in which children live. They 
are trying to go Back to the sources of the 
soul. That is the meaning of the family fes- 
tival. The Thanksgiving Sinner is more than 
a meal. You can buy a dinner in a restaurant. 
You cannot buy there the magic wand which 
transmutes a meal into an enchantment. 

Grown-up people do not find it easy to see 
with the vision of childhood. Children do 
not desire to see with the material eyes of age. 
Grown-up people strive for magic. Children 
conquer with the magic of self-forgetfulness. 
The Thanksgiving dinner with children at 
the table may be a fairy feast—if the elders 
will let it. The Thanksgiving dinner where 
no children are may catch some flavor of an 
old fairyland—if those who sit there will 
yield to the spirit of childhood which hovers 
somewhere about every home festival. 

We all go through life very earnestly strug- 
gling for success. We work, and sometimes 
we play, and always we hurry, hurry, hurry. 
Sometimes we climb high, and sometimes we 
slip into the hollows. And at the end we lie 
down and pass into some other world. The 
end is always the same. The houses which 
we have erected, the railroads we have 
created, the books we have piled into li- 
braries, the paintings we have seen hung on 
gallery walls—these may serve or fail after 
we are gone. It matters little to us then. 


What matters is this: To build castles 
of truth and love. These do not fall in the 
years when we have passed from sight. 
That which the hands have made may disin- 
tegrate and decay. That which the heart 
has built is eternal. 

Family festivals, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, beyond and yet a part of their religious 
significance, are dedicated to such building. 
Every home in which the faith of children 
and the understanding of parents live, en- 
riches the world for all time to come. And 
every home owes it to the world to do this. 


HE traveler by cee passing through a 

strange country will sometimes after hours 
of lonely journeying see far ahead a little 
glimmer by the roadside. It is a lamp set 
in the kitchen window of a farmhouse. And 
what the traveler sees is not a farmhouse, but 
his own home. 

Those who love music will sit enchained 
by the beauty of a great symphony played 
by a splendid. orchestra; yet there is some- 
thing in the wheezy strains of an old melodeon 
in a farmhouse parlor which can wring the 
heart of a homesick man or woman more 
poignantly than all the beauties of Bee- 
thoven. - 

There is a spell in the voice of a Galli- 
Curci, or a Caruso; but there is something in 
the voice of a little girl singing to her doll on 
the front step of the home which 1s more 
stirring than even the cry of Memnon at the 
dawn in Egypt. 

For many centuries mankind has been 
pressing forward, building up civilization 
after civilization, conquering the powers of 
earth and reaching into the very heavens for 
new worlds to encompass. From the earth 
beneath, from the waters under the earth, 
and from the firmament above, the pride of 
man has sought new prizes and new con- 
quests. 


HAT the race of men and women will 

do in centuries to come none can say. 
What it has done in centuries past is a matter 
of record. Empires have risen, fallen into 
decay, and been buried in the sands of ob- 
livion. Races have flourished and strutted 
the earth and passed into darkness. For 
all the history we have, there is a tenfold 
accumulation of legend; and for all the legend 
the research and imagination of man con- 
ceive, there is an unreckonable and undis- 
coverable host of forgotten things. 

Through all these successions of achieve- 
ment and annihilation there has remained 
one distinguishing and unconquerable tri- 
umph. Itisthe home. The ancients knew it, 
revered it, protected it. Our posterity for- 
ever will cleave to it. 

Thanksgiving Day and Christmas are the 
home festivals. They mark and symbolize 
the supreme achievement of the human race. 
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Victrola No, 360 
Walnut, $235; electric, $275 
Other styles $25 to $1500 


The most brilliant opera house in the world can offer no such great 
company of artists as that shown above, but every Victor Record made is made 


the world to the most alluring dance or the trickiest bit of jazz—the names 
that everybody knows, the names that really count —are found on Victor 
Records. Let the nearest dealer show you. Victrolas are listed from $25 up— 
and any one of them will play any of the nine thousand Victor Records, 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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T IS possible to solve with a book many 
a puzzling problem on your Christmas list. 
A good book is a permanent rather than 
a fugitive satisfaction. It is a gift suit- 
able for either sex and for all ages. 
. Properly chosen, it expresses the discrimi- 

. ENS nation of the giver and gratifies the taste 
of the receiver. It is neither prohibitively expensive 
nor meanly cheap. It can be sent to the distant friend, 
even through crowded Christmas mails, with little danger 
of loss or damage. 

Remains the qualification: to be a successful present, a 
book must be given with intelligence. Even though the 
giver has not read it, he must know something about its 
subject matter and style. So to help you in your choice of 
books, both for Christmas buying and for winter evenings, 
I have read as many as possible of those recently published 
which I thought might interest COMPANION readers and 
their friends. 

In this article are discussed ten volumes which I believe 
deserve and will receive keen appreciation from many 
lovers of good reading. As with my earlier articles, I also 
have prepared a separate supplementary list of books 
particularly to be recommended for content, for distinc- 
tion of style—or for a happy blending of fine matter and 
fine manner. 


ECAUSE it is sound philosophy of marriage, written in 

letters of fire, my first choice among fall novels is ‘“‘Isles 
of the Blest,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele. This first novel by 
an American writer of distinguished short stories per- 
forms successfully the two primary functions of fiction: 
to tell a story which arouses and maintains the reader’s 
interest; to help that reader to understand life. 

The story of ‘Isles of the Blest” runs the scale of 
emotion, starting with a note of satire. Rob Ling and 
Helen have fled, without benefit of clergy, ‘to a halcyon 
isle on the edge of the West Indies, where they may give 
themselves up to ‘‘a love that leaves each free of the 
other, to stay, or at need to run a thousand thousand 
miles away.” Not to put too fine a point on it, the 
impulse to “‘run a thousand thousand miles away’’—in 
opposite directions—is what secretly dominates each of 
the pair, after two years of ‘all for love and the world well 
lost.”” They marry, as a matter of nobdlesse oblige, when 
Helen receives a cabled notification of her divorce; that 
very night they leave—as they think—on separate boats, 
only to find that each has chosen the same one, as an 
avenue of escape. The steamer maroons both in the 
same British Guiana town—with one hotel. 

How their sick self-absorption is first challenged by 
a boy’s need, how terror and tragedy and loneliness and 
parenthood teach them that love divorced from normal 
social relationships is a rootless plant sure to wither— 
that is the stuff of a powerful, astringent novel. 

If you were studying Latin twenty years ago under an 
intelligent teacher, she gave you as collateral reading a 
new book called ‘‘ A Friend of Cesar,” written by a young 
college professor, William Stearns Davis. When you had 
finished it you felt almost as familiar with ancient Rome 
as with your native town, and you were even ready to 
forgive Cesar his indirect discourse. 

Mr. Davis has just published ‘“‘The Beauty of the 


Purple,” a historical novel as dramatically vivid and 


pictorially accurate as his earlier work. The scene of this 
latest book is Christian Constantinople of the eighth 
century—a time and place historically blank to most of 
us, yet in which Christian civilization swayed in the 
balance. The balance was proven down on the right 
side by a self-made emperor, Leo the Isaurian, who 
repelled the Saracens when they attacked and besieged 
“‘New Rome” in 717 A. D. 

“The Beauty of the Purple’? shows Emperor Leo as 
knightly a lover as he is gallant a fighter; in romance, as 
in war, the bright eyes of danger are never far from him. 
With scholarship of which the author of the average 
historical novel possesses not a tithe, Mr. Davis weaves 
the huge colored tapestry of a great dead civilization. 

There is, in fiction, the charm of strangeness. There is 
the charm of the familiar. Now and then comes a novel 
which contains both elements of appeal, and even ac- 
centuates by contrasting them. Such a novel is ‘‘The 
Little French Girl,’’ by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, in which, 
besides a beautifully written and absorbing story, we find 
the clash between a familiar and a foreign theory of love. 

The French characters see love realistically, as a 
glorious, leaping flame that burns—out; while marriage 
is a separate matter, an affair of the family, past, present, 
and to come. But, protests the English romantic—and 
does not the American echo him?—‘“‘ Love to me means 
nothing—worse than nothing—unless it means dedi- 
cation; permanence; unity.” And this type finds no more 
fitting use of passion’s torch than to kindle the fire on the 
home hearth. 

Here is the great divide between Gallic and Anglo- 
Saxon society; although “The Little French Girl” ad- 
mirably sets forth lesser differences in devotion to family, 
i the attitude of the younger generation, in the arts of 
iving. 

The little French girl is the daughter of Circe. One 
cannot help feeling that this Circe is, in the phrase of the 
hero, ‘‘wrong but not bad.’”? How much more does one’s 
sympathy go out to her daughter, caught between two 
loyalties, two destinies, two theories of civilized life! 


OR humor of plot, of characters, of lines, for sheer 

delight in the reading, there is not, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, one novel on the autumn list which can touch 
“Matilda, Governess of the English.”” So far as the 
records of the publisher go, it is the first novel of Sophia 
Cleugh, an Englishwoman who, as a child, sat in Matthew 
Arnold's lap. She has placed her tale of the adventures of 
a French-born English governess in the society of the 
eighteen-fifties; when Mr. Dickens went to parties where 
a pretty girl wore “a pink tarlatan ball dress all flounces 
ang illusion, pink satin shoes, a wreath of rosebuds on her 
curls.”’ | 

Matilda is an irresistible and exasperating heroine. 
“IT loved her,’ says the man of her choice, “from the 
moment I saw her, but oh, how she can enrage me!”” And 
again he explodes: “TI cannot imagine any man being dull 
with you about his house.”’ I cannot imagine any man or 
woman being dull with ‘Matilda, Governess of the 
English” about the house on Christmas Day. 

“Patricia Ellen” is another first novel by an English 
woman, Mary Wiltshire, which I confidently recommend 
to everybody who read and admired Edna Ferber'’s ‘So 
Big.’’ Miss Ferber’s is the greater book, of course; but 
Patricia Ellen, daughter of an English innkeeper, pas- 
sionately devoted wife and widow of a struggling artist, 
mother of Phyllida—reminds one somehow of Selina. 
Both combine the fierce, passionate efficiency of Martha 
with Mary’s sense of spiritual values—especially while 
working for the child they love. It is their constructive 
courage, their achieved serenity, their individual con- 
sciousness of being bigger than any suffering which life 
may inflict, that makes such women good for other 
women to know, in books or out. 

The next book on my list is ‘‘ Nina,” the second novel of 
Susan Ertz, who wrote the widely and deservedly popular 
‘Madame Claire.” In ‘‘Nina” Miss Ertz has exposed 
candidly, wisely, pityingly the psychology of the unself- 
ish woman and the harm that may result from what 
somebody has called “woman’s damnable passion for 
self-sacrifice.” 


South America, Constantinople, England, France— 
the half-dozen novels reviewed have taken us far afield. 
In Charles Merz’s collection of short stories we come 
home to “Centerville, U. S. A.” 

The book so named is the Who’s Who of the small town 
in which most Americans live at one time or another, if 
not all their lives; but it is more than that. The author 
of ‘Centerville, U. S. A.” does not use his Main Street as 
a springboard for satire or sentimentality, or the probing 
of sex neuroses. ‘‘As you were,’ he seems to say to his 
small-town doctor, editor, librarian, deaf school-teacher, 
girl in the station lunch-room; and as they were—and are 
—the reader sees them. 

Certain American “‘values,”’ as set forth by Mr. Merz— 
simplicity, homeliness, humor, the capacity for suffering 
—T. A. Daly reflects in an even smaller microcosm: the 
American family. A widely read poet and the conductor 
of a newspaper column, “Herself and the Houseful” 
is Mr. Daly’s first volume of prose. 

All the. domestic affairs of those Americans who never 
get into the papers are in this book: the family jokes, its 
financial vicissitudes, its pets, its ‘home helpers,” its 
food, its games, its one tender, unforgetable tragedy. 

Mr. Daly has written a happy book—and a brave one: 
a sunny reassurance to young men and women who are 
timid about life. 


O YOU know a lady who is beautiful, socially success- 

ful, cultivated, a loyal wife, a devoted mother—but 
who is something of a snob, something more of a worldly 
wise woman, and whose mind runs around in a closed 
circle? Such a lady is Cornelia, and Stuart P. Sherman’s 
‘“‘Conversations with Cornelia”’ set forth candidly the 
charms and the limitations of the type. 

This is a book of essay-beads, strung on a tenuous 
chain of fiction. To give additional force and vitality to 
the conflicting ideas of the older and younger generations 
on love, sports, careers, prohibition, religion, Mr. Sher- 
man creates Cornelia, her husband, their two children, 
and the four talk matters out—with himself as the 
philosophic friend of the family and the platonic admirer 
of Cornelia. 

His faith in the youngsters (he has been teaching them 
fy years in the University of Illinois) is a fine, optimistic 

ing. 

_ Perhaps the most technically useful new book on my 
list is “The Woman on the Farm,” by Mary Meek 
Atkeson. Miss Atkeson was born and brought up in the 
West Virginia farmhouse built by her grandfather; her 
early education was in the one-room rural school; her 
college work included all the subjects required for an 
agricultural degree. 

Some of the constructive suggestions offered by “The 
Woman on the Farm” deal with the convenient planning 
of a new farmhouse or the remodeling of an old one; the 
organization of the farm woman’s work; the care an 
training of farm children; improvements in rural edu- 
cation and in community life. “The Farm Womans 
Bookshelf,” an appended list of government and private 
publications, adds to the value of this book. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: ‘Books Worth Giving and Receiving,” a leaftet 
describing more than fifty books, including those reviewed above, 
will be eent on receipt of postage. Address Book-List Editor, 
Woman’s Home Companion, New York City. 
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W; are told that three wise men fol- 
lowed the Star and journeyed to Beth- 
Ilcehem that first Christmas night, carrying ‘| 
gorgeous gifts—Gold, Frankincense and 5} 


\E 


Myrrh. cf 


And so the beautiful custom of Christmas 2} 
gift-giving began. But as time went on Of 
many people made drudgery of this lovely ~~” 
practice. Making up Christmas lists became almost 
as perfunctory as making laundry lists. Tom, Dick 
and Harry received the usual neckties, handker- 
chiefs and socks. Betty was put on Mary’s list and 
Mary on Betty’s because both hesitated to break 


a social custom. 


Would it not be a sensible thing this Christmas to 
give more as our hearts may prompt? 


* £c£ ih 


Twenty-one years ago on Christmas Eve, a young 
man stood at his work in a post-office in faraway 
Denmark. Thousands of Christmas letters were 
pouring through his hands. And as he worked he 
thought how wonderful it would be if all the happy 
people who were sending glad Yuletide messages 
would add a special Christmas stamp to their 
letters and cards. That extra money would build 
a hospital in his town for the children sick with 


tuberculosis! 


The young man took his big idea to the King and 
Queen of Denmark. His plan was enthusiastically 
greeted. The first Christmas Seals appeared in 
Denmark in 1904—and the little children got their 
hospital, 


In spite of the splendid work already ac- 
complished in the way of prevention and 
cure, there are still in the United States a 
million sufferers from Tuberculosis. A 
majority of these lives can be saved if right 


most excellent 


steps are taken immediately. McGregor 


In twenty years, the tuberculosis death rate 
in the United States has been cut one-half. 
In some places, the improvement has been 
even greater. For example, for seven years, 
the Metropolitan has assisted in a demon- 


still at work. 
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stration of health work in an industrial 
city, and there the deaths from tuberculosis 
showed a decline of 69 per cent. The 
Metropolitan has also been able to obtain 
results in its Mount 


sanatorium for employees. 
About 70 per cent of the 1,354 sufferers 


from tuberculosis discharged 
stitution during the last nine years are 


Tuberculosis can be detected in its early 
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Give them Health 


From this simple beginning grew the 
widespread custom of selling Christmas 
Seals to fight the Great White Plague 
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'> Tuberculosis can be cured—can be pre- 
|S vented and eventually wiped from the face 
ic of the earth. But the great battle against 
it cannot be left solely to those who 


support our welfare institutions. 


Vast amounts of money are needed to bring back 
to health those who have been stricken with this 
most cruel of all diseases. Money for openair 
camps out in the woods or on sunny mountain 
slopes—money for long, restful vacations free from 
worry—money for proper food and care. Still more 
money is needed for the great work of prevention. 
And this money will be raised through the sale of 
the little Christmas Seals. 
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Plaintive voices are calling to you for help. Will you 
help them? Let's all get together to help rid the 
world of this dread disease that shows no mercy 


for rich or poor. 
Buy Christmas Seals as you never bought before. 


Buy till it makes you happy. Place a volun- 
tary “health tax” on all your cheerful Yuletide ? 


letters and thus brighten your gift packages - * 

with these gay little symbols of hope. The ENS, { 

Christmas candles in your heart will burn 3 °j. 3/ 
: gy re 


more brightly because you have helped to 7.3, 
smooth away some of the troubles of the //:: 
world, This Christmas give the greatest 16 
gift of all—the gift of health! 


stages and can be checked. If men, women | 
and children were given a thorough physical 
examination every year and took stepstocor- 
rect physical impairments, 4 out of 5 deaths 
from Tuberculosis would be prevented. 

The Metropolitan has prepared a booklet 
telling how to prevent and how to cure 
Tuberculosis. A free copy of “A War on 
Consumption” will be mailed to all who 


ask for it. 
HALEY FISKE, President 
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A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap is 
gentle enough to be used 
for delicate garments. 


Simply ask yourself this 
question: 
“Would I use this 
soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes your answer is 
instantly “Yes,” because you 
know that for forty-five 
years women have protected 
lovely complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. 
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HE delicate, filmy silk things 

that fashion requires today will 

soon become streaked and faded 
if treated like the cottons of the gen- 
eral wash. 


Though worn but once and ap- 
parently unsoiled, silk blouses, under- 
garments, stockings, are sure to contain 
impurities which are ruinous to both 
colors and fabrics if allowed to remain 
even for a day. 


Each garment should, therefore, be 
washed in gentle Ivory suds as soon as 
possible after being worn. 


No, this is not a heavy task. Ivory 
suds, instantly made from Ivory Flakes 
or Ivory cake soap, cleanses fine things 
quickly—in just a few moments of 
dipping and squeezing. 


Stockings need no ironing. If you 
cannot iron at once the things that 
do need ironing, they should be laid 
away, fresh and clean, until ironing day 
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‘Never let silk garments 


ie damp and soiled in a hamper 


comes. What a difference this treat- 
ment will make in their appearance 
and lasting qualities! 


It is scarcely necessary to remind 


you that Ivory suds is safe for the 


finest things you own—harmless as 
pure water itself, for you already know 
that Ivory is the first choice of millions 
of women for the cleansing and pro- 
tection of lovely complexions. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Let us send you a free sample 
of IVORY FLAKES 


It will give us great pleasure 
to send you without charge 
a generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes, together with our beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet,"’The 
Care of Lovely Garments,” a 
veritable encyclopaedia of 
laundering information. A re- 
quest by mail will bring a 
prompt response. Address 
Procter & Gamble, 


Dept. 12-LF, | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. fl 
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Helpful suggestions 
for the care of your 
lovely garments 


To wash black silk, use salt in the 
suds, and tea or blue the last rinse 
very dark. Press first between thin 
black cloths, then again on wrong 
side of silk. 

Woolen garments should be 
washed in /ukewarm Ivory suds 
only, and rinsed in water of the 
same temperature. Extremes of 
heat or cold will shrink wool. 


To wash lace, soak a few minutes 
in cold water, then drop into a 
two-quart Mason jar containing 
one-fourth package Ivory Flakes 
and one quart boiling water. Shake 
jar briskly until lace is clean, then 
put fresh suds in jar, place it ona 
block of wood in a kettle half full 
of hot water and boil for fifteen 


minutes, 
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_ The Man Nobody 


By BRUCE BARTON 


PAINTING BY 
N. C. WYETH 


'HE little boy’s body sat bolt up- 
right in the rough wooden chair, but 
his mind was very busy. 
This was his weekly hour of revolt. 
The kindly lady who could never 
seem to find her glasses would have 
been terribly shocked if she had 
known what was going on inside the 
ars little boy’s mind. 
F<) “You must love Jesus,” she said 
every Sunday. 
The little boy looked u 


at the picture 
It showed a 


Love Jesus! 
which hung on the Sunday-school wall. 
pale young man with flabby forearms and a sad expres- 


sion. The young man had red whiskers. 
e 


Then the little boy looked across to the other wall. 
There was Daniel, good old Daniel, standing off the lions. 
The little boy liked Daniel. He liked David, too, with 
the little sling that landed a stone square on the forehead 
of Goliath. And Moses, with his rod and his big brass 
snake. They were winners—those three. 

But Jesus! Jesus was the “lamb of God.” The little 
boy did not know what that meant, but it sounded like 
Mary’s little lamb. — 

Jesus was also “‘meek and lowly,” a “man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.’”” He went around for three 
years telling people not to do things. 

Sunday was Jesus’s day; it was wrong to feel comfort- 
able or laugh on Sunday. ; 

The little boy was glad when the superintendent 
thumped the bell and announced “we will now sing the 
closing hymn.”” One more bad hour was over. For one 
more week the little boy had got rid of Jesus. 


* * * 

Years went by and the boy grew up and became a busi- 
ness man. 

He got to wondering about Jesus. 

He said to himself: “‘It is extraordinary that He should 
have had such an influence. I am a business man and I 
know that only strong, magnetic men inspire great enthu- 
siasm and build great organizations. Yet Jesus built 
the greatest organization of all. It is extraordinary.” 

The more sermons the man heard and the more books 
he read the more mystified he became. 

One day he decided to wipe his mind clean of books and 
sermons. : 

He said, “I will read what the men who knew Jesus 
personally said about Him. I will read about Him as 
though He were a new historical character, about whom I 
have never heard anything at all.”’ 

The man was amazed. : 

A weakling! Where did they ever get that idea? Why, 
Jesus pushed a plane and swung an adze; He was a success- 
ful carpenter. He slept outdoors and spent His days 
walking around His favorite lake. His muscles were 
strong enough so that when He drove the money-changers 
out, nobody dared to stand up and oppose Him! 

A kill-joy!’ He was the most popular dinner guest in 
Jerusalem! The criticism which people made 
of Him was that He spent too much time with 
publicans and sinners (very good fellows, on 
the whole, the man thought) and that He en- 
Joyed society too much. They called Him a 

Wine bibber and a gluttonous man.” 

ne failure! He picked up twelve common- 
Dp ace men who could hardly read or write and 
Orged them into an organization that con- 
quered the world. 
; When the man had finished his reading — 
ke exclaimed, “This is a man nobody 

nows,” ; 

Some day, said he, someone will write a 
book about the real Jesus. 

b 0 the man waited for someone to write the 
ook, but no one did. 

ae cl pat became impatient. One day he 

myself.” leve I will try to write that book 

And he did. 
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f you would like to learn the measure of a man, 
that is the time of day to watch him. We are all 
half an inch taller in the morning than at night; it is 
fairly easy to take a large view of things when the. 
mind is rested and the nerves are calm. But the day is a 
steady drain of small annoyances and the difference in the 
size of men becomes hourly more apparent. The little 
man Joses his temper; the big man takes a firmer hold. 

It was very late in the afternoon near the Lake of 
Galilee. 

The dozen men who had walked all day over the dusty 
roads were hot and tired. The sight of a village was very 
cheering, as they looked down on it from the top of a 
little hill. 

Their Leader, deciding that they had gone far enough, 
sent two members of the party ahead to arrange for 
accommodations, while He and the others sat down by the 
roadside to wait. 

After a bit the messengers were seen returning, and 
even at a distance it was apparent that something un- 
pleasant had happened. Their cheeks were flushed, their 
voices angry, and as they came nearer they quickened 
their pace, each wanting to be the first to explode the bad 
news. Breathlessly they told it—the people in the village 


}: WAS very late in the afternoon. 
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had refused to receive them, had given them blunt notice 
to seek shelter somewhere else. 

The indignation of the messengers communicated 
itself to the others, who at first could hardly believe 
their ears. This little one-horse village refuse to entere 
tain their Master—it was unthinkable! He was one of 
the famous public characters in that part of the world. 
He had healed sick people and even freely to the poor. 
In the capital city crowds had followed Him enthusiasti- 
cally, so that even His disciples had become men of 
importance, looked up to and talked about. And now 
to have this backwoods settlement deny them ad- 
mittance as its guests— 

“Lord, these people are insufferable,” one of them cried. 
“Let us call down fire from Heaven and consume them.” 

The others chimed in with enthusiasm. Fire from 
Heaven—that was the idea! Make them smart for their 
boorishness! Show them that they can’t affront us with 
impunity! Come, Lord, the fire— 


HERE are times when nothing a 
man can say is nearly so powerful 

as saying nothing. Every executive 
knows that instinctively. To argue 
brings him down to the level of 
those with whom he argues: silence 
convicts them of their folly; they 
wish they had not spoken so quickly; 
they wonder what he thinks. . . . 
Quietly Jesus gathered His garments and started on 
ahead of His outraged followers. It pein to imagine His 
keen disappointment. He had been, working with them 
for three years . . . would they never get a vision of 
what He was about? He had so little time, and they were 
constantly wasting His time. . . . He had come to save 
Mankind, and they wanted Him to gratify His personal 
resentment by burning up a village! 
Down the hot road they followed Him, quiet and 
ashamed. ‘‘And they went to another village,” says the 
narrative—nothing more. No debate; no bitterness; no 
futile conversation. The thing was too small for comment. 
In a world where so much must be done, and done quickly, 
the memory could not afford to be burdened with a petty 


slight. 
“And they went to another village.’’ 


| reba hundred years later an important man 
left the White House in Washington for the War 
Office, with a letter from the President to the Secretary 
of War. In a few minutes he was back again bursting 
with indignation. The President looked up in mild 
surprise. 

' “Did you give the message to Stanton?” he asked. 

The other man nodded, too angry for words, 

“What did he do?” 

“He tore it up,” exclaimed the outraged citizen, “and 
what’s more, sir, he said that you are a fool.” 

The President rose slowly from the desk, stretching his 
long frame to its full height, and regarding the wrath of 
the other with a quizzical glance. 

“‘Did Stanton call me that?’”’ he asked. 

“‘He did, sir, and repeated it.” 

“Well,” said the President with a little 
laugh, “I reckon it must be true then, 
because Stanton is generally right.” 

The angry gentleman waited for the storm 
to break, but ee peppened: Abraham 
Lincoln turned quietly to his desk and went 
on with his work, 

Lincoln had that superiority to petty per- 
sonal pride which is one of the surest proofs 
of greatness. 


ND Jesus had it more greatly. He knew 
that pettiness brings its own punishment. 
The man who is mean is mean only to him- 
self. The law of compensation operates 
Inexorably to reward and afflict us by and 
through ourselves. The village that had 
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‘“‘No, no, I don’t mean that.” He was kissing her 
hands. “I want you more than ever. I am_ sure I 
want you; but 1 am afraid. I am afraid of the future.” 

“You don’t know—you can’t feel with all your heart 
and soul that you want to marry me?” Oh, if only the 
earth would open and let her sink through it! 

He was pressing her hands to his lips. “If it were only 
that!”” he replied, ‘(but you know, dear, we can’t 
perfectly sure even of that. After all, my wife may 
refuse to divorce me.” 


OR a minute after he had spoken she sat gazing at him 
in silence, asif she had been turned to stone by his words. 
Her look was still fastened to his; her hand was still 
ressed to his lips; but the color had died so utterly in 
er face that it might have been the face of a statue. 
Only her gray-green eyes seemed to open suddenly like a 
vista in a wood, and something looked out of them that 
he had never seen there before. 

‘“‘But—but I don’t understand. I didn’t know you had 
a wife,” she said in a whisper, as if she were afraid of 
being overheard. 

At first she had felt nothing, only the stunned sen- 
gation that follows a blow; but while she answered, it 
seemed to her that her body became full of wires and that 
along these wires, which crossed and recrossed, quivers of 
pain, like tiny flames, were areata & ; 

“T thought you knew. Gerty told me that you knew in 
the beginning. All the time I imagined you avoided 
speaking of her from some feeling of delicacy. So I went 
on blindly avoiding too.” 

“But I didn’t understand. I didn’t dream,” she re- 
peated helplessly. 

‘Does it make all that difference to you, Sally Byrd?” 

His voice was miles away from her; it came out of the 
dim horizon beyond the young green leaves and the 
roofs and chimneys of the city. Beyond everything. Out 
of nothing. Strange that he should have passed so far 
away from her in a moment. Scarcely a moment even, 
only a few seconds before she had been quite close to him; 
and now they were sitting side by side with an immense 
distance between them. 

“No, it doesn’t make any difference in my love. It 
doesn’t make any difference at all in that,” she heard 
herself saying in thin, faint tones that sounded like the 
far off whistle of a train. Then a sudden thought made 
her glance at him sharply. “Does it make any difference 
in hers?”’ she asked. 

“Tn hers? My wife’s, you mean? Oh, we got over that 
sort of thing long ago. We've been separated for years. 
But I’ve never asked her for a divorce,” he added con- 
tritely. ‘I’ve never wanted one until now.” 

_She collected her shattered courage with an effort, 
picking up, one by one, the pieces of her happiness. ‘hen, 
with a tremulous gesture, she reached for her little beaded 


bag which she had laid on the bench, and rose to her feet. 
“T must be going now,” she said in that small smothered 
voice which was so punctiliously polite, Just as if she were 
trying to make conversation with a visitor. “I am late 
for school already. If I don’t hurry, I'll miss the second 
class.’’ 

“You don’t mean—you can’t mean, Sally Byrd— ad 
He was gazing at her with a distressed look in his face, 
and through some perverted sense of humor, he reminded 
her of one of the children in the Encereae when he was 
denied a whirligig of colored paper. How dreadful of her 
to think of such things! And yet the more she tried not to 
think of it, the more obstinately she thought of it. A 
nervous feeling came over her that she was going to burst 
out laughing, not softly like a lady, but in a hys- 
terical scream that would bring a crowd gathering about 
her. 

“It—it is such a joke,” she murmured; and the words 
gave her a shock because she had not meant to say them at 
all. They might as well have been spoken by the foun- 
tain, or by the fat man reading his newspaper under the 
locust tree, so little did they express anything that she 
had intended to utter. ‘I am going to laugh or cry In a 
minute,” she added, ‘“‘I don’t in the least know which it 
is going to be.” 


‘“‘ CIT down again,” he said anxiously, cw ne her to the 

bench. “You aren’t fit to teach school.” T ehurt look 
had spread all over his face, and even his clothes seemed 
e give way suddenly, as if he had wilted inside of 
them. 

“No,” she repeated vacantly, because it was such a 
relief to have some words provided for her to speak, “I 
am not fit to teach school.”’ 

He put his hand gently over hers. It felt, she told 
herself, like a hand that was asleep. “You won't let it 
make any difference, will you, dear?” Why did he per- 
sist in asking that question? ‘You won't stop loving 


“Qh, no,” she replied, as pleasantly as she could while 


this confusion between laughter and tears was spinning 


in her mind. “I shan’t stop loving you.” 

“Then you'll go away with me Just the same?’’ There 
was 2 new note in his voice, which she felt rather than 
heard, as deaf people feel the vibration of sound. Had 
he grown more eager for her because he suspected that 
she was slipping away? How alone it made you feel to 
think that! Couldn’t anything in the world, couldn’t 
love even, bring two persons so close that thoughts and 
sensations could not come in between them? 

She drew away very gently, afraid of waking the 
sleeping hand that covered her own. “Oh, I couldn’t do 
“Of course I 


that,” she replied under her breath. 
couldn’t do that.” 
“You can, if you love me, Sally Byrd.” a 
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father's worry about money; Grandmother's worry about meals; Aunt Louisa's worry about neuralgia; Aunt Matilda's worry about salvation. 7 


Just that and nothing else in her days 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


‘But it has nothing to do with love. It has nothing in 
the world to do with love.”” She was eager to make hin 
understand. “It has to do with something entirely 
different.”’ 

What this something was she could not have explained 
if he had asked her, so she was thankful in her heart that 
he did not ask her. She longed to go away with him. 
Every fiber of her being felt tight with longing; yet she 
knew that she should never be able to go because an 
instinct stronger than her longing would hold her back. 
No righteous as agree inspired her. She realized, 
almost with a shock, that she wasn’t indignant at all. 
She was even glad and grateful that it had happened. 
But she couldn’t go away with him unmarried. That was 
one of the things you didn’t do, no matter how much you 
wanted to, like getting drunk because you were thirsty, 
or taking off all your clothes because you were hot. No, 
you might do a great many other things that were not 
nice; but those particular things you did not do. 

“T must be going back to school,” she said again, 

inning to walk away. “‘It is awfully late.” 
“Then you mean this is good-by?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. “You are going away by 
yourself?” 

“I’m obliged to. I can’t stay on here forever—and, 
besides, what is the use?” 

‘“‘There isn’t any use of course, but it is very nice.” 

“It wouldn’t be if I stayed on.” 

“You mean you'd stop caring?”’ 

“No, I don’t mean that. In fact I don’t know what I 
mean. I’m not very jolly myself, and I’ve made you 
unhappy.” 

At this she stopped and held out both hands to him. 
‘‘You mustn’t think that because it isn’t true,” she said. 
‘‘You haven’t made me unhappy. Compared to what I 
was before I knew you, I’m as happy as—as a queen. 
You can’t imagine how empty my life was before I knew 

‘‘But look what I’ve put into it.” 

She smiled at him through her tears. ‘‘You’ve put 
loveliness into it.” Then she drew a long breath and 
spoke with a sob in her voice. “Oh, you can’t know how 
much better it is to have an unhappy love in your life 
than to have nothing at all.” 

His face was softer and finer, more adorable, than she 
had ever seen it. “If I can ever come back to you 
honestly, I will come back,” he promised, moved to the 
depths of his facile being. 

“ And I’ll never forget you. I’ll wait for you always,” 
she answered. 


eda ite in summer dust, the days, weeks, 
months, crawled by like beetles. While school lasted, 
Sally Byrd taught her kindergarten with passion; when 
school was over, she devoted herself to her grandfather, 
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who was beginning, as Aunt Matilda observed every 
morning, ‘to go down hill very fast.”” On Sundays, when 
Grandfather could spare her, she assembled a group of 
pious-minded infants in the infant class of the Sunday 
school. Though she was unhappy, it was not, as she often 
assured herself, the forlorn, weedy, and utterly destitute 
form of unhappiness that Aunt Louisa, who had nothing 
but neuralgia to remember, was obliged to endure. No, 
it was the rich, bracing, romantic sorrow of Aunt Ma- 
tilda, who had mourned in secret the loss of her infidel 
lover. Gradually, as the summer advanced, it seemed to 
Sally Byrd that her tragic love affair had become a tonic 
in her life. Lying awake through the breathless nights, 
when the odors of decaying fruits and vegetables crept 
in on the stagnant air, and the yellow moonlight looked 
so hot that she felt as if it would scorch her, she found that 
she could shut her eyes and withdraw into the memory of 
her hopeless love as into some secret garden of fragrance 
and bloom. No matter how hot and dusty and evil- 
smelling the street was outside, she had only to open an 
imaginary green wicket gate, and she was back, in the 
twinkle of an eye, among dew-drenched flowers. “No, as 
long as you have something beautiful to think about, you 
can’t be a beggar,” thought Sally Byrd, when she 
drooped. 

_Every morning Grandfather said sternly, ‘We must 
find'a new way in which to economize,’”’ and Grandmother 
piped shrilly after him, “a new way to economize.” 
Every morning Aunt Matilda wailed, “I feel as if I 
couldn’t swallow a mouthful,” and Aunt Louisa sighed, 
“If you had neuralgia, you couldn’t go without eating.” 
And every morning Sally Byrd wished for cream while she 


sprinkled sugar on her oatmeal! 


HEN, just when it seemed to her that she had got used 
to the monotony, she met Gerty Cunningham one after- 
noon in the street. All summer she had avoided Gerty, 
but it was impossible, she knew, not to run across her 
sooner or later. After school began they would be thrown 


together again. 
“Sally Byrd, I was just coming to see you,” said Gerty, 


clutching her arm. She was a dramatic girl, who had once 


yearned to act in motion pictures, and who instinctively 

clutched everything that came within her reach. ‘I was 
ust coming to see you, dear. I thought you might not 
ave heard.” 

“Heard what?” Sally Byrd drew back a step, not that 
she particularly disliked clutching, but because she wanted 
to look at Gerty’s face. It was not a face, however, when 
one looked at it, that told one very much except the story 
of Gerty’s temperament. 

“About Stanley. You may, of course, have seen it in 
the paper.” 

“Seen what?” She sounded awfully stupid, she knew, 
but why did Gerty always have to work up to situations 
as if she were playing them on the stage? Was it pos- 
sible, she asked herself while she waited, that Stanley had 
got a divorce? In that instant, before Gerty answered, 
she felt like a drowning man who sees a hundred mem- 
ories of his former life flash through his mind, only in her 
case the images were not memories but anticipa- 
tions. She saw Stanley returning to her; she saw 
herself Stanley’s wife; she saw them going away to- 
gether; she saw the future stretching ahead, like an 
avenue of bliss, into a rosy haze. Then the light died 
bi coagg come, and the roseate visions faded into ob- 

curity. 

Gerty had turned away to toss a word and a smile to a 
passing acquaintance. ‘‘So sorry not to have been at 
ome yesterday. Do come again soon. Yes, my dear,” 
she had wheeled round on Sally Byrd, ‘I was saying to 
Mother only this morning that I knew you would be 
distressed. He always admired you so. And a writer 
too! Of course, that makes it worse, if anything, as 
Mother says, could make the worst worse. Poor Stanley! 
His car was struck by a train at a railroad crossing some- 
where in New Jersey, and he was so badly hurt that they 
don t know yet whether he will live or die. And they say 
he will lose his eyesight even if he recovers. Think of 
that, dear!” It was perfectly evident that Gerty was 
thinking of it with personal sorrow and temperamental 
satisfaction. ‘A writer, and blind! I can’t help feeling 
that it would have been better if he had been killed out- 
right, like the friend who was with him.” 

_ This time Sally Byrd, not Gerty, was clutching. If she 
did not hold on to something, she knew that she should 


ye 


not be able to stand, that she should drop straight down 
to the pavement and lie there without moving a finger. 
““Yes, I think it would have been better.”” The 
echo sounded hollow, but Gerty did not appear 
to notice it. 

“‘T was sure you would want to write hima 
word of sympathy. He thinks you so lovely, 
and of course all his friends must rally about 
him now.” | 

“Ts it the same address? He hasn’t moved, 
has he?” 

‘“‘No, it is the same place, that beautiful 
apartment house in Park Avenue. Mother and 
I had tea with him only three weeks ago when 
we came down from Ogunquit. You never saw any- 
thing so artistic as his apartment, and now just to 
think that he may never be able to see it again.” 

“‘ Are you quite, quite sure that he will be blind if he 
lives?’’ One must leave a wide margin, she was awzre, 
for Gerty’s sensational imagination. 

‘As soon as we read it in the paper, Mother called 
up over the telephone, and the nurse answered. She said 
they were not perfectly positive, but they feared, those 
were her very words, that he would never recover his 
sight. She seemed glad to hear that Mother was a 
relative, for she said he was entirely alone there except 
for the nurses. If it were not for school, and having 
spent all our money in Maine last summer, we’d go 
straight back to New York. But at this season of the 
year we are always so dreadfully hard up.” 

' This was truth unadorned, and Sally Byrd accepted 
it in its simplicity. ‘“‘When you write to him, tell him 
iste I—that I am as distressed as I can be,” she fal- 
tered. 

‘‘Won’t you write him a note yourself? I am sure he 
would like to hear from you. Of course I know how 
shocked you are. Your face is as white as your 
blouse.” 

““Yes, I'll write to him, though there doesn’t seem any- 
thing in the world I can say.”’ 

‘a “Oh, it will please him to know you are thinking of 
im.”’ 

Had Gerty ever suspected, she wondered, just how 
much she thought of him? Well, what did it matter? 
Gerty and her mother and her own people, Grandfather, 
Grandmother, and the two aunts, all would know 
presently. It was not a thing that you could keep 
secret in your heart like a hopeless love. It was not a 
thing that she would wish to keep secret now that 
Stanley needed her more than anyone else in the world 
needed her. 

Even before she parted from Gerty she had made her 
decision. She was going to him not because she loved 
him—she could have held out against her love forever, 
she said to herself—but because he needed her so des- 
perately. Ever since Gerty had told her of the accident, 
a single picture had stood out vividly in her mind, as if 
it were flashed there on a blank white sheet by a magic 
lantern; and this was the picture of herself leading 
Stanley along a crowded street—oh, a street filled with 
people! Of course it was dreadful always to see things in 
pictures; but if your mind worked this way, how on earth 
could you help it? ; ; 

Turning home, she walked slowly back again, with her 
errand forgotten. It was after six o’clock, and she must 
be ready, with her bag packed and her excuses made up 
in her mind, to take the night train to New York. “If I 
had the money with me,” she thought, “I could get my 
ticket and my berth before I go in.”” But she did not 
have money enough; she had only the seventy-five cents 
for Grandmother’s yarn, which she had not remembered 
to buy. She would be obliged to take the money for her 


trip, she realized, out of the green ginger jar when Aunt 
i “T am only taking what is 


Louisa was not eee fs 
mine,” she told herself steadily. Though it felt like 


stealing, it was not stealing at all. 


HEN she entered the house at half past six o’clock, 

supper was ready. ‘‘Just a cup of tea and a crust of 
bread in the evening,” insisted Grandfather, whose 
digestion was weaker than his appetite. 

“Did you get my yarn, Sally Byrd,”’ piped Grand- 
mother from behind the Rebekah-at-the-Well teapot. 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry, Grandmother. I forgot it.’ 

laa Forgot it? Why, I thought that was what you went 
out for.” 

“It was, but I met Gerty Cunningham, and we got to 
talking and the yarn slipped right out of my mind. [I'll 
get it the first png to-morrow on my way back 
from school.” 

She paused and looked as grave as if she were 
solving a problem in arithmetic. Then, after a 
minute or two of what appeared to be the deepest 
concentration, she said resolutely, ‘I promised 
Gerty to spend the night with her. Her mother 
is away and she doesn’t like staying in the house 
all alone.’’ How easy lying was, easier than 
speaking the truth! But why did she always 
have to embroider falsehoods just as she em- 
broidered her plain muslin underclothes? 


‘HE walked through the entrance of the apart- 
\) ment house, and from the entrance into the large 
white hall. Here an attendant in green, just like the 
footman in a fairy palace, sprang up at her side, and 
she asked in a voice which sounded stern because she 
so hard to make it steady, for Mr. Stanley 


was ae 
Kenton. The fairy footman waved her to the elevator, 
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but when she sought to enter it, a second attendant in 
ea inquired if she was the nurse? “Orders are that 
shall take up nobody but nurses and doctors.” 
For an instant she hesitated. ‘“‘ Yes, I am the nurse,” 
she replied, after reflection, and stepped past him into the 
elevator. It was perfectly true. Hadn’t she come all this 


distance to nurse Stanley? 
They shot upward so suddenly that she caught at the 


iron grille for support. 

“Is it very far?’’ she asked while her heart palpitated. 

“‘Tenth floor,”’ responded the attendant, gazing straight 
upward. 

Then they stopped as quickly as they had started, and 
he had the manner of letting ber out of a cage as he 
opened the door of the elevator. “Apartment on the 
right,’’ he rapped out like a machine before he shot down 


again. 


HE walked to the door he had indicated, and with her 

hand stretched out to knock, she stood divided between 
the longing for Stanley and the impulse to turn and run 
down those white marble stairs which she could see in the 
distance. While she still hesitated, the sound of the 
returning elevator reached her, and she rang quickly. 
To her surprise the door opened immediately, and a 
pet in her morning gray and white, stretched out her 

and. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said the next minute. 
“T was so sure you were a telegram. They’ve been 
coming that thick and fast I’ve had to stand at the door. 
We're dreadfully upset this morning because the night 
nurse was taken ill and had to go home, and we had to 
try so long before we could get you. You’re the nurse of 
course?” she added, struck by the youthfulness of Sally 


Byrd’s appearance. 
“Yes, I’m the nurse.” She had got used to the idea. 


““T’d like to see Mr. Kenton at once.” 

“Well, come in. You'll want to change into your 
uniform. I’ll see what room you can go to. My, but 
you're young, Miss,” she finished, as the girl followed her 
into the hall. ‘‘ You don’t look old enough to have been 
Mrouee training.” 

“T look younger than I am.” 

“That’s a nice way to be. Just come into the living- 
room, and I’]l find out at once.” 

Then, as she disappeared down the hall, Sally Byrd 
entered the long, bright room, which seemed to her the 
most beautiful place she had ever seen or imagined. A 
dampness fell over her spirits while she gazed at it. If 
only Stanley were not so rich, she would have felt better 
about coming. 

Resting on the edge of a Florentine chair, she stared 
with fascinated eyes at the Italian furniture, the tapestry 
on the wall, the pictures, the books in rich and beautiful 
bindings, the wicker bird cages, the flower-like bowl of 
Venetian glass in which brightly colored goldfish swam 
round amid exotic seaweed. Yes, she wished with all her 
heart that Stanley was—well, not really poor, but less 
oppressively rich. 

Then, in the midst of all this foreign-looking splendor, 
her eyes, wandering about the room, were arrested by an 
object which appeared as out of place as herself. After 
she had once looked at it she found that she could not 
look anywhere else. On a little table near the fireplace 
there stood a workbasket filled with stockings that 
needed darning—just an ordinary workbasket made of 
willow. It was the kind of basket that Aunt Matilda and 
Aunt Louisa used, only in this case the stockings, she saw, 
after a minute, were really socks, black and gray, socks of 
fine, soft silk which had been worn into holes in places. 
In one of them the darning egg had been dropped, and a 
needle with a long thread in it was stuck carelessly into 
the pile, as if it had been thrust there by someone who had 
been called suddenly away from her work. Poor Stanley! 
He must have worn out all those socks, such nice ones, 
too, and flung them aside because there was nobody to 
mend them. Well, she was thankful now, though she had 
often complained of it, that she was brought up to be 
practical. 

At the sound of a step in the hall, she withdrew her 
gaze from the workbasket and stared at the goldfish. A 
minute later she heard a brisk, composed voice saying, 
“Why, you can’t be the nurse! You are scarcely more 
than a child, and this is a serious case.” 

Turning her eyes, which had [CONTINUED ON PAGE 123] 
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.] T WAS the morning of the twenty- 
fourth in the great glistening snow- 
capped mountains. December 
twenty-fourth, to be perfectly ac 
curate. Christmas Eve—almost! 

No man retaining a single one of 
his senses could have failed to ob- 
serve this shining, fragrant fact. 
Blind, he would yet havesmelled the Christmas! Deaf, he 
would yet have glutted his eyes on it! NS crate his pulses 
at least would have danced to it! Deaf, blind, crippled, 
callous, sodden—something within him would have 
wakened, through frosty crackle and thudding avalanche 
and splintering forest tree, to the indescribable excita- 
tion of Christmas Mountains caroling in their snows! 

Hedged in as though by a toy stockade with sleighs and 
sleds and toboggans and skis and snowshoes the little 
Spruce Mountain Hotel loomed no bigger than a mica- 
frosted doll house at the foot of the mountains. Crowded 
with rollicking Christmas guests, blazing with candle- 
light, clanking with skates, every {ast nook and corner of 
it—awake, alert—defied the la winter dawn. 

For the third consecutive Chri time of his life 
Victor Devon, the ‘‘Mad Bermudian,” found himself 
fighting his way through a veritable maze of twittering 
spruce trees and pungent balsam boughs to reach the 
tiniest breakfast table of all in the very center of the gay 
throng. 


STRIKING, brown-tweeded figure, young, lithe, 

powerful—a whole head and shoulders taller than 
any other man in the room—certainly he would have 
been “mad” if he had ever even dreamed of slipping 
unnoticed into that avid company. 

From young, from old, from grave, from gay, recogni- 
tion beat upon him all in an instant like a volley of snow- 
balls. 

‘‘Why, Devon, old man! Where in the world did you 
drop from?” 

“Oh, I say! Hello, Devon!” 

‘‘ Devon!—Devon!”. 

“Why—why—Mr. Devon!”’ 

‘“‘How’s your island?”’ 

‘‘Have a good trip?” 

‘¢ Are the barracuda biting?”’ 

‘“‘What weird tropical fruits did you bring along this 
time?” 

‘“Found any new corals?”’ 

‘“‘What dare-devil stunts are you planning now? A 
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ski jump from the summit of Spruce Mountain? Or just 
a flying trip to Mars with your snowshoes lashed to your 
shoulder blades for wings?” 

“Merry Christmas!” 

Laughing good-naturedly into the flippant, glittering 
raillery it occurred to Devon suddenly that just this dark 
green, twinkly-candled, prickly-twigged breakfast-room 
was quite a Christmas tree in itself!—a Christmas tree 
fluttering with human ornaments and toys instead of just 
with inanimate ones. 

The fancy rather pleased him. He liked his fancies to 
please him. 

Musingly, with his fruit knife already lifted to test the 
avocado pear in his hand, he stopped instead, and 
eenang all around him began then and there to assign 

mi fellow breakfasters to their respective Christmas-tree 
réles. 

“Florid and bewhiskered as a toy Santa Claus the 
pompous old Reverend Perry Perry just across the 
aisle—? 

“Why, of course,”’ he decided instantly! The Reverend 
Perry Perry was the toy Santa Claus! 

‘“‘And the wide lady in the verdant-colored jersey?— 
Mrs. Perry Perry?—rotund and brittle as a green-glass 
bauble? 

“Why, of course Mrs. Perry Perry was a green-glass 
bauble! 

“And the half dozen white-worsted kiddies twirling 
hand in hand among the tables? 

‘A string of popcorn surely! 

‘‘And the two gray, dour-faced spinsters who ran a 
girls’ school in New York? 

‘Useful gifts! Yes! That’s what they were! Useful 
flannel gifts—that had never been claimed! 

‘‘And the old man whose son was an Arctic ex- 
plorer? 

‘A bit of tarnished tinsel brought out year after year 
for old time’s sake to twine the faithful neck of an 
ancient Eskimo dog grinning now for all the world like a 
waggish teddy bear through a rift in the greenery. 

‘*And the rollicking college lad in the extraordinarily 
plaided mackinaw suit? 

‘*A jumping jack labeled quite plainly for everybody to 
read: ‘With Much Love and a Thrilling Christmas for the 
Brown-eyed Débutante at the Next Table!’ 


‘* Himself? 

‘“Well—hardly an ‘ornament,’’’ he decided modestly. 
“And if a ‘gift,’’’ he chuckled, ‘“‘quite as unclaimed 
apparently as the gray-flannel spinsters! 
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‘“‘Those poor, dour, gray-flannel spinsters?’”’ ha mused. 
““Why, some of these people,” he realized suddenly, 
“had been coming here Christmas after Christmas— 
almost since the world was made! Since 
their world was made, anyway! Ten years! 
Twenty! Thirty! Forty even! ate and 
their children and their children’s children! 
Almost indeed like a great family house 
party it had become! While he—? Just a 
spectator he was! The proverbial outsider 
at the Christmas feast! A cheeky little boy usually, he 
believed that outsider was! Somebody quite uninvited— 
totally unprovided for! An absurd cartoon of it surely he 
must once have seen! A little boy twisting unhappy legs 
through the rungs of his chair in an agony of indecision 
as to whether it would worry him more to be discovered— 
or not to be discovered? While all the time that shining 
tree—? Loaded with mysteries—? Glittering with pos- 
sibilities—? 

‘‘Now wouldn’t it be a grind,” he reflected, “if some 
Christmas Eve—even this Christmas Eve, for instance— 
a well-meaning Santa Claus, discovering for the first time 
the presence of such an outsider, should snatch a ribbon 
here, a sheet of wrapping paper there, a hit-or-miss gift 
from it didn’t matter where, and reaching far out over 
the heads of the throng should fix Devon with an un- 
escapable eye and proclaim stentoriously, ‘FRoM SANTA 
CLAUS—For a Goop Boy’?” 

‘“‘Ha!”” he thought, “‘ pneumonia probably the pack- 
age would prove! Or the broken neck in some icy 
ravine that his island friends had so cheerfully proph- 
esied for him ever since he had first essayed these mad 
northern jaunts!” 

His square chin lifted abruptly. 

A score of people laughing together stopped suddenly 
in astonishment to see young Devon laughing all alone. 

‘Hi there, you Devon!” t ey hailed him. 

‘What are you seeing now?’ 

‘More polar bears on the old golf course?” 

“Or narwhals poking through the skating-pond ice?” 

‘‘Or just an aurora borealis In your coffee cup?” 

‘** Alice?’—-who said ‘Alice?’”? quickened the brown- 
eyed débutante. 

In a brand-new riot of joy the rollicking college boy took 
up the question. 

‘* Alice? Alice?—Aurora bor-e-Alice?”’ 

As though by a single concerted action all his table- 
mates jumped up suddenly, pushed back the casement 
window, and, snatching up handfuls of snow, began 
. per Devon in a one-sided battle of uproarious de- 
ight. 

““Oh, you Devon!” they cried, ‘‘You snow man! You 
mad, mad Bermudian! Go find you Aurora bor-e-Alice!’’ 

Rocking instantly to the icy blast, like a snug, steam- 
heated Christmas tree waked overprecipitously from its 
dream, the whole startled breakfast-room took up the cry. 

““Oh, you Devon! You snow man! You mad, mac 
Bermudian! Merry Christmas! MERRY CHRISTMAS!’ 


TRUGGLING to his feet Devon stood and accepted 
both onslaught and ovation with thesame measure of im- 
perturbability—a little grin on his lips, the zesty smell of 
the icy blast still twittering in his nostrils, the zesty slap 
of an overcareless snowball still bruising redly across one 


eek. 
“TJ thank you,” he said, and dropping down into his 
seat again resumed experimentation on another avocado 


pear. 

Only the gathering pucker between his brows betrayed 
the faint fret that was in his mind. The pucker deepened 
till the level brows almost met. He turned his head a 
little. In an unprecedented lull among the tables he 
caught the eye of the rollicking college student. 

“But you see ...I never said... that I’d seen 
polar bears,”’ he deprecated, ‘‘or narwhals .. . any- 
where! What I said was that I . . . wished I could see 
them! That I intended to see them—sometime! That— 

With a curiously soft but significant sort of incisiveness 
the correction slipped from his lips, transferring in some 
odd way to the faintly startled spines of his hearers the 
pucker that up to that instant had been fretting 80 
palpably on his own brow. 

Between himself and the college student’s table the old 
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man whose son was an Arctic explorer lifted a palely 
apprehensive eye. 

“Oh, shucks!” capitulated Devon instantly. “If you 
people want to think I’m a boaster and a braggart—go 
ahead and think so!”’ 

Unspeakably embarrassed at his own embarrassment 
he turned with well-assumed concern to estimate the 
uncertain wintry vista outside. 

Both his cheeks reddened suddenly. Altogether un- 
expectedly again he threw back his head and laughed. 
The laugh drew everybody’s attention back to him, 
italicized him as it were with an entirely new sort of 
significance. 

“But I’ll tell you—all—something funny that I did see 
last night—on my way up!”’ he confided impulsively with 
what was at least a very creditable semblance of com- 
pletely recovered equanimity. 

“Hear! Hear!” rallied the breakfast-room. 

Valiantly Devon fought back the gathering frown on 
his forehead. 

“Upon my soul—I swear I saw it!’’ he said. 

“‘Saw—what?”’ shouted the breakfast-room. 

“A sign as big as a kite!’’ said Devon. ‘Stuck up in 
the post office! ‘Lost,’ itsaid: ‘A CRATE oFStTaRS!’ Do 
you get that? 
“‘Lost: A CRATE OF StTars!’”’ 

“What? What?” screamed the breakfast-room. 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you! Just exactly what 
it said!’’ persisted Devon. 


“Lost: A CRATE oF Stars! 
Between Brookside Depot 
and Spruce Mountain. 
Finder—”’ 


‘“*W-h-a-t?’’ screamed everybody all overagain. ‘‘Why, 
you don’t really mean it, do you? Honestly? Why, we 
thought of course you were fooling! What? What? 
Why, how funny!” 

“Funny?” triumphed Devon. “Wait! Wait till you 
hear the whole of it! ‘Finder need not return,’ it said! 


‘‘Finder need not return! 
No questions—answered.”’ 


‘“**Asked,’ you mean,” corrected the brown-eyed dé- 
butante. 

““* Answered!’”’ insisted Devon with some incisiveness. 

‘**Signed: L. Lothrop,’’’ he added with a pardonable 
flourish of finality. 

“*Signed—what?’’ demanded the breakfast-room with 
a single rallying gasp of incredulity. 

“*T. Lothrop,’”’ repeated Devon firmly. 


HE green-glass bauble that was Mrs. Perry Perry 

swung quite frankly out of alignment on her branch to 
consider the face of the speaker. Her own face looked 
distinctly troubled. 

Behind his own dark banking of balsam boughs the 
Reverend Perry Perry’s ruddy Santa Claus countenance 
lifted with an unmistakable expression of reproach. Up 
to this moment he had considered Devon not unfavor- 
ably—a stranger of course, and undeniably British— 
stubborn even, but reliable. 

‘“*Lothrop?—L. Lothrop?’’’ he questioned coldly. 
“Tn thirty-five seasons at Spruce Mountain I have never 
even so much as heard of anyone of that name.” 

“*T,, Lothrop?—L. Lothrop?’” In a single frown of 
interrogation the whole incredulous breakfast-room took 
up the name. ‘‘‘L. Lothrop?—L. Lothrop?’ Why, who 
in the world can it be?”’ 

Even the old man whose son was an Arctic explorer put 
down his newspaper to twinkle palely with speculation. 

“It might, of course, be somebody over at Brookside 
Depot,”’ he ventured mildly. 

“Not at all! Not at all!’’ contradicted the gray-flannel 
spinsters almost with asperity. ‘‘Only yesterday we 
canvassed this whole district in behalf of the Red Cross 
Fund! Every little tucked-away farmhouse—even the 
lumber camp—even the wild man’s tarred-paper shack! 
And there is no one, I assure you, in this whole valley by 
the name of ‘L. Lothrop!’”’ A little bit jerkily they began 
to gather their knitted scarfs closer around their shoul- 
ders. ‘“‘‘Lost: A Crate of Stars’?”’ they shivered. 
‘“*Lost: A Crate of Stars’?”’ 

Their agitation seemed faintly contagious. Two or 
ake other women began to gather up their knitted 
searfs. 

“Who in the world can it be?’”’ they questioned. 

“Well, at least it must be a woman,” chuckled the 
rollicking college student. 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed the Reverend Perry Perry, not 
without satisfaction. ‘‘No man of course would—’”’ 

“Personally,” interposed Mrs. Perry Perry, ‘‘it makes 
even me feel just a little bit nervous. I wonder if I left 
my window locked? I can’t bear anything disordered. 
Why, even the very idea—the very possibility—”’ 

“You mean,”’ questioned Devon without a flicker of 
expression, “that you think it was unpardonably dis- 
orderly of ‘L. Lothrop’ in the first place to leave her stars 
lying round loose so that they could get lost?”’ 

‘Disordered’ was the word I used,”’ corrected Mrs. 
Perry Perry, ‘‘not ‘disorderly!’ It was a disordered mind 
that I referred to!”’ 

“Oh!” brightened Devon instantly. “Oh, I see! It 
wasn’t a poor housekeeper that you meant at all! But 
just a poor Lady Maniac! How diverting!”” He looked 
really rather pleased. ‘‘No doubt you’re right!’ he at- 
tested. ‘‘A Lady Maniac as sure as the world! Rather 
a jolly extra touch it gives to our [CONTINUED ON PAGE 88] 
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A Novel for husbands and wives 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


ONNIE was awakened by the first 
murmur from the baby. He slept 
in a small white iron bed against the 
further wall of their room, not so 
much because Ronnie wanted him 
near her as because in the small house there 
was no other convenient place for him. Sun- 
light striking in through the eastern windows 
had aroused him from sleep this morning, and 
he began to talk to himself, and Ronnie in- 
stantly awoke. She lifted her head from the 
pillow and looked across her husband, still 
asleep beside her, and caught the baby’s eye. 
He immediately exclaimed with delight, but 
when Ronnie lay down again and disappeared 
from his sight, he returned to his own affairs. 
Ronnie looked at the traveling clock on her 
bureau across the room, and saw that it still 
lacked ten minutes to seven. She need not get up for a 
long half hour and she relaxed luxuriously into that half- 
drowsy state which makes it so delightful to lie abed. 
Her short dark hair was outspread on the pillow and her 
heavy lashes clouded her closed eyes; her lips astonish- 
ingly bright against the ivory-like tint of her skin, were a 
vivid line across her countenance. 

It was Wednesday morning. Still half asleep, she put 
her thoughts in order and began to plan her day. The 
sunlight, increasingly gay and bright as the sun rose above 
the half-bare trees of mid-October, promised that the 
weather would be fine. Ronnie intended to go to town 
with Lily during the forenoon and do some winter shop- 
ping for the children. She and Lily would have lunch 
together, might perhaps go to a moving picture in the 
afternoon. She looked forward to the prospect of this 
small dissipation with a pleasant anticipation, and then 
her thoughts returned to the purchases she proposed to 
make. She weighed the actual needs of the children 
against the necessity of planning her expenditures with 
care, and decided after a little while that she need not 
buy sweaters for Nancy or for Susie. Nancy could wear 
Roger’s old one, and there would be time for her to knit 
one for Susie before the weather grew cold enough to 
demand its use. 


FTER a little while, the other children awoke. Roger, 
the oldest, who was seven, had a room to himself across 
the hall, but Nancy and Susie shared the same room, 
which adjoined that in which Ronnie now lay. She 
heard them stirrring, and after a few minutes Susie came 
to the door between the two rooms, her fine golden hair 
still matted by its night-long pressure on the pillow, and 
smiled beseechingly at her mother. Ronnie knew that 
this meant that Susie wanted to get in bed with her, but 
Joe was still asleep and he needed his sleep, so Ronnie by 
a gesture warned Susie to be quiet and to go back into 
her room. Thereafter she could hear the two little girls 
whispering as they played together. 

Toward half past seven, when she was reaching the 
reluctant conclusion that she must get up, she abruptly 
realized that she had heard no movement in the room 
overhead where the maid slept. Last evening, Mary had 

one out as her custom was. She did not return before 
Ronnie and Joe went to bed, but there was nothing un- 
usual in this fact. Nevertheless, she should have been 
down-stairs before now, busy with the preparations for 
breakfast. Ronnie was not unaccustomed to tribulations 
with servants. She rose now with a gesture of resigna- 
tion, put on negligee and slippers, and went up the stairs 
to knock at Mary’s door, but the door was open and Mary 
was not there. Ronnie came running down and began 

iedly to dress. 

ae movements awakened Joe at once. He stirred, 
turned on his side, looked across the room to where she 
stood by her bureau, and said sleepily: “Good morning, 
dearest.” Ronnie went at once to the bedside and 
stooped and kissed him. His arms around her neck, he 
held her close for a moment before she drew impatiently 
ae Mary didn’t come home,” she explained. “I’ve got 
to hurry. I’ve got to get breakfast and get the children 
dressed before Lily comes.”’ 

Joe sat up at once and swung his feet to the floor. “Lily 
coming?” he asked. Ronnie, vehemently brushing her 
straight black hair, told him her plans. 

“She’s going to take me to town while I do some 
shopping for the children,” she explained. Then, re- 
membering, she added: “But now I’ll have to get some- 
one to stay with the children. Do you suppose your 
mother can come?”’ 

Joe, starting for the bathroom and his shower, said 
reassuringly, ‘‘ Yes, she’ll be glad to. I’ call her up, soon 
as I get down-stairs. Lily can bring her over in the car.” 

Ronnie nodded hurriedly. “You'll have to dress the 
children,” she warned him. “If you want me to get 
breakfast in time. I’ll take care of the baby afterward.” 

“What do you suppose happened to Mary?” he asked. 

‘She’s been in a bad humor all this week,” Ronnie told 
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him. “I don’t know what’s the matter with her, unless 
the children are getting on her nerves.” 

Joe said easily: ‘‘Oh, the children are all right.” 

“You go ahead,”’ Ronnie urged impatiently. ‘‘ Hurry 
up with your shower, so you can help them dress.”’ 

Joe disappeared, and Ronnie a moment later finished 
dressing and went down-stairs. The sun was streaming 
into the pleasant dining-room. She passed through the 
pantry into the kitchen and began to assemble the in- 
gredients for breakfast. Cereals for the children, coffee 
for Joe and cream toast in place of the eggs he always 
preferred. There were no eggs in the ice chest, she found. 
Ronnie remembered a little wearily that the price of eggs 
was going up again. She burned her finger in lighting 
another gas burner, and a moment later she heard Joe 
call from the bedroom, and went to the front hall to 
answer him. He could not find the tan shoes which he 
wished to wear that day. She said that Nancy and Susie 
had been playing with them the day before, pretending 
they were boats, and suggested that he look in their room. 
He shouted a moment later that he had found them, and 
Ronnie returned to the kitchen. Almost at once, she 
heard Susie crying, and when she could no longer endure 
the jangle of nerves which this outcry awoke in her, she 
went into the hall again to ask Joe what was the matter. 
He replied: 

‘Susie had her doll in my shoe, and when I took it out 
she said it would get drowned.”’ 

Ronnie asked: “Are they getting dressed?” 

“T’ll get at them in a minute,” he replied. 

*“Nancy can dress herself and she can almost take care 
of Susie,”” Ronnie assured him. At the same time, her 
sense of smell summoned her in haste to the kitchen 
again, where the coffee had boiled over. She was inter- 
rupted once more before Joe came down-stairs, when he 
appealed to her to settle an altercation between himself 
and Roger. Roger wanted to wear his best blue suit, 
because Joe had told him Grandma Dane was coming that 
day. Joe thought corduroy and a flannel shirt more 
suitable, even for the school which would occupy Roger’s 
morning. Ronnie lent the weight of her authority to Joe. 

“You've got to take care of your new suit, Roger,” she 
said. ‘It has to last you all winter.” 


Ae got the children ready and sent them down-stairs 
before he himself was dressed. Ronnie helped them into 
their chairs in the dining-room, tied bibs around their 
necks, and set cereal before them. ‘‘ Now do be careful,”’ 
she said imploringly, ‘‘and don’t spill it all over your- 
selves.”’ She heard Joe telephoning to his mother and 
after a moment he came into the kitchen, where she was 
perplexed by the fact that the cream for the toast in- 
sisted on being lumpy, and told her that his mother 
would come with Lily immediately after breakfast. He 
asked whether he could help, and Ronnie in a flurry of 
haste said: 

“No, no, there’s nothing to do. I'll call you when 
breakfast is ready.”” So Joe went out of the back door 
into the yard and toward their garage. Their house, 
smal] and compact, built in part of brick, was pleasantly 
located in one of the more attractive suburbs. There 
was very little front yard, but behind the house there was 
sufficient space for the needs of the children, and the 
traces of their occupancy were visible on every hand. 

Joe crossed to the garage and opened the doors and 
went inside and hopefully cranked the car. The results 
were unsatisfactory. He tinkered with the engine without 
any success at all until Ronnie came to the kitchen door 
and called him in to breakfast. At the breakfast table, 
where the children still sat, the smooth board before them 


littered with crumbs and spattered with milk, 
Joe looked at the cream toast which Ronnie set 
before him and began to eat it without com- 
ment. Ronnie sat down also. 

She asked: ‘Did you get the car started?” 
He shook his head. 

_ **Pass the preserves,” he suggested. “They’re 
pretty nice with this toast.’’ And when she had 
done so, he explained: ‘‘There’s something the 
matter with the ignition on the darned thing. 
I oye to put it in the shop.” 

‘Are you going to?” 

“‘No, I'll get a new set of ignition wires and a 
timer and fix it up myself.’’ 

Ronnie said hopefully: ‘I hope you can fix 
it Sunday. Then we can use it to go to the club 
meeting Tuesday night. It’s so roundabout to 
go by street car.” 

““T’m planning to,” he agreed. 

After a short silence, Ronnie remarked: “It’s going 
to be my turn to entertain the club in about two months. 
I thought I’d like to have it in the evening and have a 
dancing party. I owe so many people, and it would give 
me a chance to pay my debts.’ 

Joe, through the window, saw the paper boy go by and 
sent Roger to bring the paper. “I guess you can, all 
right,’”’ he told Ronnie. ‘We'll see, anyway.” 

When his breakfast was done, he walked with Roger as 
far as Roger’s school before going on to take the train for 
town. Ronnie ran up-stairs to get the baby out of bed 
and plunged into a whirl of activity. The baby must be 
dressed, the breakfast table cleared away, and the break- 
fast dishes washed before Lily and Mrs. Dane arrived. 


ONNIE and Joe had been married eight years. Her 
home had been in Worcester, where her father and 
mother still lived; but her brother Gene, and Lily Post, 
her sister, lived near her present home. Joe’s father and 
mother also lived near by. His father was a successful 
attorney. Joe’s elder brother Maurice had gone to New 
York and married there and now worked in a bond house. 
His income might have been sufficient for ordinary needs, 
but ‘Maurice Dane was one of those men whose needs 
would always outstrip their income. The result was that 
he constantly approached his father for loans or for finan- 
cial accommodations with more finality about them. Joe 
disapproved of Maurice. 

Joe was a Dartmouth man, while Ronnie had gone to 
Bradford. He met her for the first time when, at the in- 
vitation of her roommate, Margy Snow, he went to 
Bradford to attend one of the school dances. Margy 
directed him to be nice to Ronnie, but Joe from the first 
needed no direction. Ronnie was a slender little thing 
with black hair as straight as the familiar string, black 
eyes beneath heavy lashes, and a wide, friendly mouth 
whose natural color needed no artificial aid. There was 
about her skin an ivory pallor, and in her eyes and in her 
mouth one skilled in such matters might have read an 
eagerness for laughter and an equal aptitude for tears. 
They were married two years after Joe came out of college. 
He was at that time twenty-four years old and Ronnie 
was twenty-two. } 

Ronnie had expected to find in marriage a succession 
of delights. There was in her an unconquerable youth- 
fulness. She loved dancing, loved gayety in every form; 
and when she and Joe were married she looked forward 
to a continuing honeymoon during which they would 
have so many good times together. She was a little 
startled to find marriage followed by the swift onrush of 
maternity. Roger was born at the end of the first year; 
and the other children, Nancy and Susie and John, fol- 
lowed in such swift succession that they left Ronnie be- 
wildered and overwhelmed by the weight of her increasing 
responsibilities and the clamorous demands on her time. 
Joe’s income was modest. It was always necessary to use 
care in her expenditures, and there were moments when 
she fretted against this necessity and when it irked her 
sorely. If she had been less competent, she could not 
have managed. She had a singular capacity for accom- 
plishing many things. She was skillful with the needle 
and made practically all of the children’s clothes as well 
as her own. For long periods of time she did her own 
work, assisted only by the services of an occasional 
laundress or cleaning woman. Her experience with maids 
had not been fortunate. This may have been as muc 
Ronnie’s fault as the fault of the servants, but the fact 
remained. One objected to the children, another would 
not do the work as Ronnie wanted it done, a third re- 
belled at Ronnie’s persistent supervision. Ronnie had 
never learned the trick of delegating responsibility; she 
could never overcome her inclination to oversee every 
detail of the activities in the kitchen. 

“They bother me,’’ she confessed to Mrs. Dane one 
day. “I expect it’s my own fault, but, if I possibly can, 
I’d always rather be without one. When I don’t have @ 
maid, I can eat when I want to and eat what I want to; 
but if there is someone in the kitchen, we have to have 
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three meals a day, whether we want them or not, and we 
have to sit down when they’re ready, and we have to eat 
whether we're hungry or not.”’ 

The children and her husband and their home might 
have been expected to fill Ronnie’s life so completely as 
to leave no room for other activities, but this was not the 
case. The more she had to do, the more.she seemed able 
to do. She belonged to a bridge club which numbered 
sixteen of her friends. It met in the afternoons once a 
week from mid-September until June, when most of the 
others went away for the summer. Once a month the 
meetings were held in the evening and the husbands were 
invited. At such times bridge was apt to be neglected 
and dancing was usually in order. In addition to this 
organization, Ronnie belonged to a sewing club with 
half a dozen members, and she and Joe found time to go 
occasionally to a restaurant or a tea house where they 
could dine and dance. 

Joe was an architect. He might have gone into one of 
the larger offices in the city, but he had preferred to set 
up.in business for himself and had made steady but slow 
progress. He devoted himself to the task of designing 
houses. There is, in many cases, a definite satisfaction in 
this work, but there are also innumerable annoyances; 
and the profits on the small houses which had thus far 
been Joe’s principal preoccupation were necessarily small 
and sometimes non-existent. Joe might have called upon 
his father for financial support, and his father would have 
been very ready to give it to him, but Joe was almost 
morbidly sensitive on this point. He had before him the 
example of his brother Maurice, whose demands were 
constant, if not burdensome. Joe disapproved of this 
habit in his brother, and his disapproval had a definite 
reaction on his own character. He was almost passion- 
ately determined to make a success on his own account, 
and in the meantime he was insistent that he and Ronnie 
and the children should live within their income. When- 


ever it was possible to divert a small portion of his income, ' 


he invested it, usually in a building project of some 


kind. 


gate through the eight years of their marriage the 
money question had been constantly before them. 
Sometimes they had enough, sometimes not quite 
enough. There was never a surplus, because, when. 
ever any surplus existed, it was diverted into invest- 
ment channels. 

The home, even if it were not perfectly run, was 
nevertheless run smoothly, so that Joe never had oc- 
casion to feel any disquiet. He could, if he gave a 
reasonable warning, bring guests to dinner with the 
assurance that Ronnie would have a good dinner for 
them and that Ronnie herself, in the capacity of 
hostess, would please them and win their good will. 
Most people found her eal § 

It is probable that if Ronnie had been not quite so 
good a housekeeper she would have had more money 
at her disposal. If all had not gone so smoothly on the 
amount of money Joe was able to put into her hands, 
he would have made the necessary effort involved in 
finding more money. Thus Ronnie’s contribution to 
the success of their establishment was perhaps a little 
more than her share. She made this contiibution at 
@ price that had at times seemed to her too high. 


BOUT nine o’clock, Lily and Mrs. Dane arrived 

_ in the small coupé which Lily drove. Nancy and 
Susie gave their grandmother a hilarious welcome. 
When the car drove up to the door, they bolted out of 
the house and down the sidewalk and threw them- 
selves upon Mrs. Dane, embracing her tempestuously. 
Mrs. Dane was an elderly woman; her children had 
been born when she was already middle-aged. She 
was small and gray, but she was active and intensely 
interested in Joe’s household. Ronnie she had always 
treated as tenderly as if Joe’s wife had been her own 
daughter in fact; and she was devoted to the children. 

In the living-room, Ronnie took Mrs. Dane’s hat 
and coat and hung them up for her and asked her and 
Lily to sig down fora minute. ‘‘I’m not quite through 
in the kitchen,” she confessed. ‘‘But I won’t be long.” 

Lily said: ‘You'll have to change your dress too, 
won’t you?” 

Ronnie had not intended to change her dress. She 
was wearing a blue serge garment which seemed to her 
perfectly suitable for shopping, and she had meant to 
wear a coat over it, but Lily was always critical, and 
Ronnie was always resentful of these criticisms. She 
said now: “No, I don’t intend to change my dress. 
I have nothing else unless I wear something for the 
afternoon, and this will do very well.” 

y commented mildly: “I thought we would 
meet Anna for lunch at the Cottage Club.” 

“Oh, well,” assented Ronnie reluctantly. She per- 
ceived that she would have to change her dress after 
all. She disappeared into the kitchen and a few min- 
utes later went up-stairs, and in a miraculously short 
space of time came down ready to depart. Mrs. 
Dane, with the baby in her arms and the two little 
girls dancing around her, waved them good-by. 

Lily Post, Ronnie’s sister, was a oe with a singular 
capacity for saying unpleasant things without ap- 
parently meaning to be offensive. Some years older 
than Ronnie, she had upon leaving Bradford gone 
abroad as companion for an elderly woman. In Paris 
she met Anna Crane and the two became intimate 
friends. Upon their return, at Anna’s suggestion, 
they opened a tea room on one of the automobile 
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T WAS during this third summer that she met Ed Post, 
I who was spending his vacation near Center Harbor. He 
was an attorney on a moderate salary and in every way a 
prosaic, unromantic, and not particularly successful figure. 
Even Lily must have been surprised when she found her- 
self falling in love with him. Nevertheless, before Ed’s 
vacation was ended, their devotion became apparent to 
their friends, and the first astonishment gave way to a 
matter-of-fact acceptance of the situation long before 
their marriage in January. They had now been married 
three or four years. The first tenderness which may have 
blinded Lily to those qualities in Ed which must have 
seemed to her to be defects had given way to the routine 
of marriage. Ed was just what he had always been, and 
there seemed no prospect that he would ever become any- 
thing else. His income was still so small that Lily insisted 
that it would be the height of folly for them to have 
children. The fact that she herself had savings much 
larger than his, that she had a small inccme from these 
savings, and that she had demonstrated her ability to earn 
almost as much in three months as Ed earned in a year 
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OVER their lunch, Lily spoke of her intention to give a 
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If Ronnie were hurt, she did not let Lily see it. ‘I was 
thinking of doing it in one of the hotels,” she said. “But 
cr drag so far ahead that my plans are not definite at 
all yet.” 

As soon as they were through, Anna had to hurry away. 
Ronnie’s shopping was done, but Lily wished to buy a hat 
and a blouse and Ronnie went with her. They went to 
one of the fashionable shops, an establishment whose 
threshold Ronnie—although Joe’s income was definitely 
larger than Ed’s—had never crossed. She stood by while 
Lily made her choice, and stifled a feeling of envy when 
Lily in a matter-of-fact way chose a blouse which was 
priced at thirty-two dollars and fifty cents. When the 
purchase was completed, Lily asked: 

“Don’t you need something? There are wonderful 
values here.”’ 

Ronnie shook her head and smiled. 
everything I need,”’ she replied. 
things I’m going to make myself.” 

At the milliner’s a saleslady, who evidently knew Lily, 
met her with deference, heard her wishes, showed her a 
pattern or two, and at length took Lily’s order for a hat 
to be made as she directed. The saleswoman went to 
consult her superior for a moment and Lily said 
complacently:. ‘“That’s a wonderful value for 
forty dollars.’ 

Ronnie laughed bravely. “There’s no such 
thing as a hat worth forty dollars in my experi- 
ence,’’ she replied. ‘‘I never pay more than seven 
or eight.” | 
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ONNIE and Lily emerged from the milliner’s 
to find themselves engulfed in the crowds 
pouring out from one of the theater matinées. 
Lily had left her car across the common and they 
turned in that direction; but on one of the diagona! 
paths toward Charles Street they were halted by a 
word of greeting from behind them and turned to 
see their brother, Gene Freeman, and Beth. Mrs. 
Freeman, Ronnie’s mother, with an exotic taste in 
names, had called her oldest child Lily, her second 
Eugene, and her third Veronica. As children, each 
of the three had devised nicknames better suited to 
their fancy, and in the case of Ronnie and Gene 
these nicknames had persisted, but Lily, as soon 
as she reached the age where such things mattered, 
insisted on being called Lily instead of Lil. Gene 
Freeman was a tall, muscular young fellow with 
a roach of stiff tawny hair, gray eyes, a smal! nose, 
and a thick good-humored mouth. Like Joe’s 
brother, he had devoted himself to selling bonds, 
and his success had been definite and indisputable. 
His surplus income had been shrewdly invested, 
and the result was that he was now, for a man of 
his years, unusually prosperous. 
When he and his wife, who was a 
lump little thing with an aston- 
ishing dignity and charm in the 
oise of her small head, overtook 
his sisters, he pat his arm around 
Ronnie and kissed her. He did not 
kiss Lily. She was not the sort who 
received such attentions grace- 
fully. 

‘‘What are you two up to?” he 
asked. 
‘‘Shopping,’’ Lily told him. 
‘“We’ve been at it all day, and just 
this minute through.” 

‘‘Come and have a cup of tea,”’ | 
Beth suggested, and Gene supple- ‘. 
mented his wife’s invitation. 

‘‘Yes, come ahead,” he urged. 
‘‘We’ll go up to the Copley.” 

Lily looked at Ronnie. ‘‘ Must 
you hurry home?” she asked. _ 

Ronnie hesitated, then said: 
‘“Why, I guess I can stop a little 
while.” 

“My car is right ahead here,’’ 
Gene told them. ‘We'll get up 
there in a minute.” 

“I’ve my car,’’ Lily remarked. 
“Ronnie and I had better go 
in that.” 

‘‘We'll see you there, then,” 
Gene assented, and five minutes 
later they met as they had planned. 

It was a long time since Ronnie had 
taken tea at the Copley. She was 
uncomfortably conscious that her shoes were dusty and 
her stockings not so sheer as they might have been. The 
head waiter greeted Gene by name and with a pleasant 
attentiveness escorted the party to a round table next the 
clear dancing floor. Ronnie was a beautiful dancer, and, 
as it happened that the orchestra began to play at the 
moment of their arrival, Gene, after seeing the others 
seated, said to Beth: “You order, won’t you? Ronnie 
and I are going to dance.”’ 

As they swung out upon the tile floor, Ronnie was con- 
scious of a pleasantly intoxicating exhilaration. The 
music stirred her, and her surroundings stimulated her 
imagination and made her pulse beat more quickly. 

“T love doing things like this,” she told her brother. 
“1’d make a wonderful millionaire’s wife.” 

‘‘You’d make anyone a wonderful wife,”’ he assured 
her. ‘“‘They don’t make them any nicer than you, 
Ronnie.” 


They danced through the rapid encures until they saw 
that tea had been served, then joined the others at the 
table. Lily said at once to Ronnie: ‘‘Why don’t you 
plan to have your party here, Ronnie? They do those 
things beautifully.” 

Ronnie laughed at the suggestion and without a trace of 
malice replied: ‘‘Can’t afford it, Lily. You know that 
as well as I do.” 

Beth was interested and asked what party Ronnie was 
planning. For a few minutes the three discussed the 
project; then Beth said suddenly: ‘‘By the way, Ronnie, 
are you and Margy Richards as good friends as you used 


‘ to be?” 


‘““Why, yes,”” Ronnie replied. “Why?” 

Beth hesitated. ‘‘ Why, I’m awfully fond of Margy, and 
Gene and Hal were classmates, and Gene likes him as 
much as I like Margy. I had a little dinner the other 
night for Bill and Edna Harding and the Sharps, and I 
asked Hal and Margy to come. [| telephoned Margy and 
she said they would love to, but that night she called 
up and said they couldn’t. She sounded unhappy and 
a little embarrassed. I wondered what the trouble was.”’ 

‘**I don’t know,” Ronnie replied. ‘‘Of course, Margy 
is about the best friend I have, and we used to see a lot 
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‘“Aren't they sweet?” she 
demanded 


of each other, but we don’t get together so often now. 
I’ve thought sometimes that they didn’t seem to want to 
be friendly.”’ 

Gene protested at this. 
you ever saw,” he argued. 
their old friends. ”’ 

Ronnie nodded. “I’ll ask Margie,” she promised, 
‘“‘the next time I see her. I must ask her to come over 
and have lunch with me some day.”’ 

When they had finished and the waiter brought the 
check, Ronnie saw the figure and for a moment could not 
refrain from thinking that the amount would have 
bought the two sweaters she was planning to knit for the 
children. She saw Gene pay thirty-five cents for a sin- 
gle cigar, saw him leave a bill on the tray for the waiter; 
they rose to go, and Beth drew about her shoulders a fur 
coat which Ronnie recognized as new. Yet Ronnie 
knew Beth already had a coonskin coat. Ronnie herself 


“Hal is the friendliest fellow 
“It isn’t like them to ditch 
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was plunning to make her last winter’s coat do for another 
year, yet there was no envy in her voice or in her eyes or 
in her heart as she said good-by to Gene and Beth. They 
turned away, and she and Lily got into Lily’s coupé and 
started homeward, Lily guiding her car expertly through 
the heavy afternoon crowd. It was a half hour’s drive 
to the suburb where Joe and Ronnie lived, but through 
most of the drive Ronnie sat in silence, thinking. Once 
her thoughts found wistful utterance. “I wish I didn't 
have to count every cent I spend,”’ she told herself, 


“nN HOME, they found the children exuberant and 
Mrs. Dane exhausted. 

‘I’ve had a lovely time,” she told Ronnie, “But they 
are so strenuous. ”’ 

Her hat and coat put aside, Ronnie picked up the baby, 
finding an unmeasured delight in the rapturous welcome 
which he gave her. For a moment she surrendered to 
this pleasure, then the clock on the mantel caught her 
eye and seemed to look at her accusingly. She asked the 
children: ‘‘Did Mary come back?” And when they 
told her Mary had not returned she realized that she 
must not only get the children to bed but prepare Joe’s 
supper. The added burden was almost more than her 
nerves, wearied by her long day, could endure. She sent 
the children up-stairs to undress, bade them get into 
their nighties, told Nancy to get the baby ready for bed, 
and herself went into the kitchen to attack the problem 
of food. She had been too busy to order provisions that 
day, and a quick scrutiny of the contents of the refrigera- 
torshowed herthat supper must necessarily be a makeshift. 

When Joe came home the three older children poured 
down the stairs to welcome him with the hilarious delight 
they always showed at his home-coming. Ronnie, from 
the dining-room door, watched their greeting and thought 
unhappily that they gave evidence of no such pleasure 
when she returned to them. They took her as a matter 
of course, accepted her ministrations, besieged her with 
demands, overwhelmed her with many little duties. She 
could never hope to be a pleasant novelty to them; but 
Joe, who only saw them for a little while in the morning 
and evening and for a longer time on Sunday, was free to 
enjoy them and to be their playfellow. Between them 
and him there was a close communion, and when he was 
at home it was to him they went with their troubles. 
There were even times when Roger or Nancy, displeased 
with something Ronnie had done, threatened to tell their 
father onher. Joe’s attitude toward his children was one 
of irresponsible delight. His attitude toward his children 
was more like that of a grandparent who can afford to be 
indulgent than like that of a parent who must assume 
responsibility. Their misbehaviors amused him, their 
moods he found delightful. He was forever bringing 
home in his pockets little toys of no money value but in- 
estimable in the children’s eyes. The result was that to 
them he played the réle of Santa Claus, always endowing 
them with gifts and entering into their pleasures. They 
had inevitably come to see in their mother a stern and 
somewhat hostile figure, and Ronnie realized this and was 
distressed by it without being able to discover a remedy. 
She was relieved to-night when the children were at last 
abed. She put his supper before Joe with an apologetic 
word, but he said good-naturedly: ‘It’s fine, Ronnie. 
There’s nothing I like any better than fried tomatoes, un- 
less it is bread and jelly like this.” 


Hs pleasant acceptance of what she thought frugal 
fare made her feel guilty. ‘I didn’t have time to order 
anything else,’ she explained. ‘And I just forgot that 
Mary was not here until I got home to-night. ”’ 

‘Don’t you worry,” he told her. ‘This suits me fine.” 
After supper he helped her with the dishes, and when he 
saw how tired she was insisted that she let him finish 
the task alone. Ronnie reluctantly consented. 

“It'll be a relief to get out of my clothes,” she con- 
fessed. She went up-stairs and undressed and put on her 
negligee; and when by and by she knew by the sounds 
that Joe had finished and come into the living-room she 
went to the head of the stairs and called to him: ‘I don’t 
think I’ll come down, Joe. If I do, someone will surely 
come in. I think I’ll just get into bed and reacy”’ ; 

‘“‘That’s a good idea,’’ he replied. ‘I'll be up myself in 
a little while. ”’ 

But Ronnie’s reading did not last long. Almost at 
once she found her eyelids drooping, and twice she 
dozed off, the book falling on her knees. At last she laid 
the volume on the bedside table and resigned herself to 
slumber. The day just past unrolled itself dreamily 
before her mental vision. Her last half-conscious thought 
was, ‘‘I do wish I didn’t have to count every cent I spend. 

Saturday night Joe brought home a new timer an 
a new set of ignition wires for the car, and Sunday 
morning he installed them. When he had cleaned and 
adjusted the spark plugs, the result of his labors was 
satisfactory. The engine ran with a sort of gusto, as 
though it were anxious to demonstrate what it could do if 
it were given a chance. He and Ronnie packed the chil- 
dren into the tonneau, putting upon Roger the respon- 
sibility of seeing that the baby did not fall out of the car, 
and drove over to see Mr. and Mrs. Dane. Mrs. Dane 
was distressed because Ronnie had not yet found a maid, 
and offered to undertake the task for her, but Ronnie 
declined this help. “I'll go along a little while,” she said. 
“If everything goes all right, I can manage.” ; 

Mrs. Dane said: ‘‘ You won’t be able to go out in the 
evening and leave the children. Of course, I’ll come over 
and stay with them whenever I can.” 

Ronnie remembered that the bridge club was to mest 
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she can’t, because Bob will be out of town. So she asked 
me to-night if I could change with her. I’d like to have it 
then and have it over before Christmas.” 

‘That sounds like a good scheme,”’ Joe agreed. 

“It won’t cost so very much either,”’ Ronnie said. 
‘And I have all sorts of ideas about it. I want it to be 
awlully nice.” 


Joe had little to say; but she took his silence as agree- 
ment and consent. 


) yee Saentet in November, on a Sunday afternoon, Joe told 
Ronnie that he would like to talk business with her. 
Ronnie, although she was the most conscientious person 
in the world, was chronically inaccurate where figures 
were concerned, and such a summons as this one always 
made her feel guilty, even before she was convicted of 
any crime. Their household accounts were on a somewhat 
casual footing. Joe’s income, like that of most profes- 
sional men, was sporadic. It came not in regular weekly 
payments but in larger sums at longer intervals, and 
these intervals were irregular. Asa result, he had never 
found it best to put Ronnie on any regular allowance. 
She never knew just how much money she had at her 
disposal, and she could only be careful to spend as little 
as possible. Ordinarily she paid cash only for the smaller 
purchases and ran accounts at the grocer’s, the butcher's, 
the fish market, and with the milk man and the depart- 
ment stores in town. When these bills came in at the end 
of the month, Joe paid them; or if he was not able to pay 
them at the moment he took them with him to the office 
and disposed of them as the money came to hand. Ronnie 
never asked Joe for money unless she had to. She seldom 
had to, because, although he gave her no regular sum, he 
did turn over to her five, ten, 
or twenty dollars at a time 
and as frequently as was 
convenient. This day when 
they were through dinner he 
opened the subject. “I want 
to talk over how much 
money we are going to need 
till about the first of the 
ear,” he explained. “The 

idea is this: Kearney, the con- 
tractor, came into the office 
the day before yesterday.” 

“T hke him,’”’ Ronnie in- 
terrupted, and Joe looked at 
her with a smile. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Oh, he’s so big and 
friendly,’’ Ronnie replied. 

“Well, he’s done a good 
many favors for me,” Joe 
agreed. “You know, he builds 
a lot of the houses I plan. 
Well, he’s been putting up a 
group of houses as a specula- 
tion out in Belmont. I went 
out to see them, and they 
are very attractive, but 
Kearney is a little bit over- 
extended. He has put in all 
the money he can spare, and 
he’s borrowed all he can bor- 
row from the banks. So he 
offered me a chance to come 
in on it. Three or four of us 
are going in. I have some 
money in the bank, and I’m ee 
going to borrow some on this house. You see, it’s a sure 
thing, and we're not taking any chances. I want to put 
in every cent I can get together. The more I put in, the 
bigger my share of the profits will be.’” 

Ronnie said, with an effort to be intelligently inter- 
ested: ‘‘How can you be sure there are going to be any 


_ profits?” 


Joe smiled. ‘‘That’s all in the game,’’ he replied. ‘‘As 
a matter of fact, real-estate men will tell you it’s a good 
proposition. But what I want to get at is this. I want 
to put in all the money we can spare. I haven’t much 
nh on hand, right now. But there is some coming in in 
January that I can count on. What I would like todo is to 
figure just about how much it’s one to take to run the 
house from now until the middle of January. I don’t 
mean that we have to stint ourselves, but I just want to 
know where we stand, and I thought we could get to- 
gether this afternoon and figure it out.” 


ONNIE was so relieved to find that he had no derelic- 
tions on her part of which to accuse her that she en- 
tered into his project with enthusiasm. 

‘We can easily figure it up,” shesaid. ‘Our bills come 
to just about so much, right along, and of course, if any 
extra ones come in, we can let them go over until Jan- 
aa shook his head. “I don’t want to do that,” he 
said. ‘I don’t want to run up bills, and there’s no need 
of it. I have money on hand to carry us over, but what 
I want now is to find out how much I must set aside to 
run the house.” 

Ronnie said thoughtfully: ‘‘I haven’t kept any record 
of our bills lately. You pay them all.”’ 

‘“‘T know about what they average,” he said. “I have 
the figures. The milk bill is about twenty-two a month, 
and the grocer’s is about seventy-five, and there is usu- 
ally about twenty-five at the butcher’s, and something 
from the fish market.”’ 


) fe ' , , 4 J ] I , 
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Wes agreed in a wise tone: “‘ Yes, that sounds just about 
right.” 

“That’s about one hundred and thirty-five dollars a 
month,”’ he summarized. ‘Just for food. The coal is 
all in and paid for. The gas bill is usually about yon 
dollars, telephone about five; the electric light bill has 
been jumping up and down. Sometimes it’s big and 
sometimes it’s little. I can figure on those all right. But 
I thought there might be something else you were plan- 
ning to get.”’ 

She considered seriously, “I don’t think of a thing,” 
she replied. 

C an you planning to get any clothes this month or 
next?”’ 

“No, I’ll wait for the January sales.” 

“‘Have you any bills cme in from last month?” 

She knit her brows thoughtfully. ‘No, I don’t think 
there is a single one coming in except the regular ones.”’ 

‘‘How about Christmas?” 
he prompted. ‘I thought 
youand I could go without 
our presents. You certainly 
don’t need to get any- 
thing for me, and if you 
would just as soon wait un- 
til later on, I shan’t get any- 
thing for you. But we want 
to make the children 
happy.” 


She nodded. ‘Yes, of course,’ she agreed. ‘We'll 
have to do a little something. Ten dollars will be 
enough to get some little things for the children. They are 
just as happy with inexpensive toys, and your father and 
mother, and mine, and Lily and Gene always send them 
things. We'll have to have atree. They expect that.” 

“Say about twenty-five dollars,’’ he suggested. ‘‘That 
ought to be plenty, don’t you think so?”’ 

“Oh, plenty,” she agreed. 

“You're sure there aren’t any bills or anything you 
have to get.” 

‘‘No, there isn’t a thing,”’ she replied. 

He said pleasantly: ‘I think this is the sensible way 
to go about it. We'll know just where we stand. I ex- 
pect, counting everything, I can put about thirty-six 
hundred dollars into this proposition. That is, with the 
mortgage on the house here. I’ll have to get you to sign 
that. If we’re lucky, we ought to make a thousand, or 
maybe two thousand, profit.” 

‘That'll be wonderful,” she a : 

_Later in the afternoon they took the children over to 
his father’s, as was their Sunday custom. The matter 
was not again discussed. After they went to bed that 
night and after he had gone tosleep, she lay unaccountably 
wide awake, her thoughts active. By and by, she re- 
membered that she had forgotten to tell Joe she would 
need material for two dresses she intended to make for 
herself, and also yarn and needles for the sweaters she 
must knit for the children. It did not seem necessary 
to wake Joe to tell him about these items, and she de- 
cided to wait until morning. 

Just before she slept, she thought it would be inter 
esting and great fun to turn her prospective dance into a 
costume party, and she was busy with all the possibilities 
in this idea until she went to sleep. In the morning rush 
to get breakfast and get the children dressed, she forgot 
to mention the matter of the dress materials to Joe. It 
did not occur to her to remind him of the party. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


About a fortnight later, Gene and Beth had, as Gene 
put it, a family dinner. Joe and Ronnie and Lily 
and Id were the only guests. Lily said frankly, when she 
discovered this was the case, that she thought it stupid to 
have just the family. ‘We do nothing but row when we 
are together,”’ she declared. 

The dinner was Gene’s idea. Family loyalty was wel] 
developed in the young man; he was extremely fond of 
Ronnie, and he liked Joe and Ed and was proud of them 
both, while toward Lily, although he was often irritated 
by some of her characteristics, he could not help feeling 
a respect for her abilities and an admiration for the proud 
bearing of her life. After dinner, in the comfortable 
living-room, the three men naturally grouped themselves 
together about a small table on which smoking thin 
were set. Beth and Ronnie sat side by side on the big 
couch, their feet tucked under them, while Lily had the 
big chair which faced the fire. The men inevitably 

drifted into business talk. The 
women, as inevitably, talked 
about their friends, their 
children, or their clothes. The 
two conversations ran along 
concurrently, at times dis- 
tinct, at times making contact 
when some remark from one 
group drew a comment from 
‘ the other. 

Ed asked Gene what the 
prospects were for a rising 
bond market, and Lily, hear- 
ing the question, flung over 
her shoulder a sardonic com- 
ment, 

“As though you had any 
money to put into bonds, 
Ed!’ she said. 


| he MADE noreply except 
a smile, and Gene ignored 
Lily’s remark and spoke of 
the prevailing tendency of 
prices and the fundamental 
conditions which seemed to 
him to promise a_ higher 
price level in the near fu- 
ture. Joe said: 

‘““They’re mighty busy in 
the building trades anyway. 
Labor is going up, and s0 1s 
the price of materials, but it 
doren: (econo oD DuUanE:. 

Gene looked toward his 
brother-in-law. “You put 
some money into that prai- 
ect of Kearney’s, didn’t 
you?”’ he asked. 

“I put in every cent [ 
could raise,” Joe replied. 
“We'll be living on baked 
beans and fish cakes for a 
while.” This with a smile at 
Ronnie. “But I think it 
will pay us in the end.” 

Lily asked her husband, 
“Why don’t you ever find 
out such chances as that? 

Ed smiled, ‘I expect I'm 
not much of a business 
man,” he replied. 

“Of couise you could never take advantage of them 
if you heard about them,’ Lily reminded him. “You 
never have a cent ahead. But I might put some of my 
money into them.”’ 

Gene lighted a cigar. ‘You'd better stick to govern- 
ment bonds, Lily,” he advised. “If a person has a little 
to invest, they can’t do better. Or at least they cant 
do enough better to make the risk worth while. 

“Joe isn’t taking a risk, is he?’’ Lily asked. , 

“I don’t think he is,’’ Gene agreed. “Of course, he 
knows better than I do. It’s right in his line. F 

“That’s the trouble,” Lily said, as though she ha 
proved her case. ‘Joe knows what he’s doing, but a 
couldn’t trust Ed’s judgment, even if he did think he h 
found a chance.” 


ps Ceri later, Lily and Ed departed. Lilysaid Ed nies 
tired, that he had been up late for a number of nig rk 
that he wasn’t sleeping very well. ‘‘I want to get ees es 
bed,” she explained. When they were gone, the or a 
discussed them with that frankness which might Wek 
been expected. They were united in criticizin iy, h 
her sarcastic attitude toward Ed’s abilities, but °F 
pointed out, with that friendly charity which she bey ie 
to display toward most people, that Lily was really gi 
of Ed and that she continually sacrificed her hile ded 
clinations to his physical welfare. Her husband n 
his assent. Fd 
“Yes, she does,” he agreed. ‘She needs to he 
isn’t very husky, and he’s working long hours. 
doesn’t look out, he’ll be sick.”’ t, wh0 
‘‘What he needs,” Ronnie suggested, “1s pene 
will tell him how wonderful he is, instead of being nage* 
at and made fun of all the time.” «rmat’s the 
“It’s the money,’”’ Gene reminded her. Hit be $0 
whole trouble. If Ed were doing well, Lily woul f her. 
proud of him that you couldn’t come within a mile : : 
I tell you, this money business [CONTINUED ON PA 
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aie the skeleton Stage. It was heartening, the Association to accommodate the crowds, If you will observe closely you will find 
ee way the decorator and other finishers for over three hundred came to the last one. that many people apologize for every con- 
ee had built upon it, how the effort of so many I have 4 professional game director each ceivable reason, and for no reason at all 
ee hands directed by a common and prede- time, since I have learned from experience What is an apology, really? My dic- 
ae AN te, aged oa aN peti: this result, that they like best the wild games that tionary says that it is an “acknowledg- 
nn ae een t int Fa e in showing give them an opportunity to shout andrun. ment, .48 Of error, offense, or incivility;’’ 
at tw *S What they had done. i greet each one personally as he arrives, and It continues, “he who Offers an 


a By common consent they all ded and those wh logy admits hime es ; 
dem ¢ ay crow and those who came to the first arties are apo admits himself, at 

on he: Be —— a around a curve in the solid-paneled ma- 80 well acquainted now that they have and seemingly, A the fis : aa 
amine W arming the New House hogany balustrade of the main stairway, made themselves a self-appointed com- If a visitor finds your porch a litter of 


an unusually competent Piece of cabinet mittee to help the others get acquainted. toys and children’s junk, why apologize? 


see FRIEND, the do tor, and hig Work that had aroused general interest Each guest brings a dime to hel with the B doing so, you“‘ackno ] 
ie ae a Karrie out aonb during construction. Stained and pol- refreshments. They like to do this, for it “admit youre in thease “You sent 
fae kind of ousewarming. It isn’t ished, it showed at its best, and expressions makes the party more Personal if each one really mean to do either. Very likely, in- 
ae copyrighted. Anyone may do it. of “Good work, Hoffman !”’ brought a has a share in the expense. I have dona- stead of being in the wrong, you are very 
iad One day, going through their new home flush to the face of the citizen who had tions from various clubs, and any deficit ig much in the right: a hot afternoon, irritable 
oe eae construction, the doctor man had ‘fashioned it. supplied by the Y. W. C. A. children, and a clean porch—or a com- 


iz, turned to his wife and said: “You and I Refreshments next. What. a jumble of _As soon as the guests arrive something is fortable afternoon for bug children on a 
pe abi to fe here a long time, but we’l] Voices in hearty farewells followed; what a pinned on the back of each. It may be a_ littered Porch. If your pallor has a large 
MUD Sever Wave'a Ane: bunch in it than the men cranking and coughing and spitting and yumpied Sentence, their names written house, no children, and keeps servants, it 
here right now.” That was the inception peck a ackward, or a bit of verse with the may require a superhuman effort not to ex- 
of the idea. aughter! A pleasant time had been had rhyming line missing. It matters little plain and apologize, but remember that in 
: After the house was completed and the by all. homas J. Malone. what it is, but where it is matters a great doing so you imply a shortcoming on your 
‘cc family moved in and settled, invita- : Part 

~~ tions were sent to all the men who 
ite had had a direct hand in the work—con- 
a tractors and employees, names and ad- 
itr dresses of the latter having been obtained 
eve from payrolls. The big evening came and 
with it the guests. There were diggers for 
rcavaliolt at the outset, sigs ine geht 
eye arrow men, carpenters, lat ers, plas- ; : 
“.. ___terers, floorers, bricklayers, sheet meta] Lonesome Patties reer know of sth wecdin eae 
‘“*. workers, painters, plumbers, steamfitters, h se poe f ees I th hs dl a 
tile layers, wirers, helpers, and their wives, RE you ever so lonely that you preades si aah dill hago one 
“all looking their best. any came in their 17, centrist going out Ss Alb street pine. B and women have been my 
and “picking up” the first man : 

“3: American working man. The neighbors you met? One young woman who was in ‘ice Thee ee ae ene 
" for two blocks around could not have told Just that state had the courage to write them. Onl once have I found it ne ae 
"but that a fashionable affair were On, to me, the conductor of a personal service to speak bo as one about his conduct 

.< With the curb lights—and the noise, column in the Dayton Herald, and ask me The parties have been profitable as well 
_ Some of the guests had been asked to what I was going to do about the hundreds as popular, for at the last party the youn 

| bring their musical instruments, and they of girls who found themselves in the same : pad 


Played violin, saxophone, or banjo with situation. in paany fer tr frst party ae six- 


_- Modest gusto. Certain of the wives were She told me she had grown up in a very ° : : : = 
)_Persuaded to the piano, and soon there was gmall town, knowing everybody, and in- cnc icy etre ae Yellen play uae set dos re 
oo Ce community sing going on quite spon- vited everywhere, but when she came to P Daisy Payne Young sleeping ee 
taneously. With everybody feeling neigh- the city to work she found no congenial | : That is what I would sing to her when 
“-  borly and friendly, the host, who is a companions of either sex. She went to the stars were cold, : 
". Musician as wel] as a surgeon, brought out church but was greeted by only the older When the night was near us, and no 
"’ his own fiddle. His preliminary tuning up members of the congregation; she went to light peeping: 
“quieted the auditors. He checked the the young People’s meetings and found ee 
“first sweep of the bow and, violin in hand, cliques to which she was not admitted. Out of the fabled fairy kings : 
an a little speech. Her comeing: helee pone a act con- Aa ans if aie and one things, 
“T can eo id, “ j ood fellowship and she was so could choose and bear awa 
not tell you,”’ he said, “how happy ducive to g p Thething I most wished in then array— 


my wife and I are at having you with alone she was desperate. 
Jewels, gold, 
And treasures old 


conscious to approach the back ofastranger — We all know Apologetie Ann’s opposite. 
than to walk up and speak face to face. She is the woman who wears clothes that 
The number of parties is regulated by are not becoming, yet with such assurance 
the demand. They begin to write to me that we feel a certain envy of her. 
when they want another one, and I find When athletes offer excuses we at once 
that means a party every two or three set them down as poor sports. Are we not 
months. Many friendships begun at these equally poor sports when we undertake to 
“lonesome _ parties’? continue, and J rs explain our actions, our family, or our en- 
ad vironment? Alice Hurley Mackey. 


us to-night. We have been glad to know This was just before Christmas, three 
you men in the building of this house. We years ago, and I couldn’t bear the idea of 


admire your skill and ingenuity and judg- anyone being lonely at that season of the Apologetic Ann Never would keep 
* ment and we appreciate your good will and year, so I made a sudden decision to have a ise And never would hold 
earnest spirit in the doing of this job, so “lonesome party”—to get together the ER name isn’t Ann, but certainly My hand or eye; 
important to us. The hand worker is also young people who were all alone in Dayton she is apologetic, 80 I have coined I would pass them bys 
a brain worker; he gets a double enjoyment and longing for companionship. I issued a that alliterative title for her. If I Jewel of red, 
* out of his vocation. You and I are fellow general invitation through the column, happen in on her early in the morning be- And stone of blue; 
caltsmen, for I am a hand worker, too. asking for names and addresses, and to fore her house is put to rights she is so I would toss them by, 
The word, ‘surgeon,’ is from Greek words those who responded I sent a jingle invita- apologetic over the scattered newspapers And turn to you— 
meaning one who works with his hands.” tion, thus making it a bit more personal. and the wilted flowers that she can scarcely And turn to you. 
Then the doctor chucked his violin under I went to the Young Woman’s League, listen to what I have come to say. ; If I had a little son, with hair as black as 
his chin and fiddled. where the party was to be oe in epee poe I ro oe ue she points plums ’ 
“Let’s go t »”’ he in- and uncertainty. Perhaps they wou n't out for me the fact that her silver service is : . 
Vited, afier re ge a “from ae and perhaps I couldn’t entertain not complete, and that her salad dressing is vthis ls what ort, oe Windy leaves, 
basement to attic. Your wives would like them if they did come? But come they a failure oe . pone plas a new When the sun, grown yellow-ripe, falls, and 
: See what you do when you're away from did, sixty-nine “i them, and re girl ae hea sata *t au ‘ates A : ree ees evening comes, 
’me. Split up as you please, and gowhere asked to direct the games spent a stren Cae , ; As I held him sleeping, done a little 
you please.” you'p evening trying to make them play. For while the style may be all right the materia] while with play: : 


Every light i i ° rt the young people who ac- is really quite poor. 
every ineianihe er ee a ar Seay av cor were timid, and while _I know she is extremely well read, but Out of the fabled fairy kings’ 


| é ted to “let loose” they didn’t when I ask her, just to make conversation, Boxes of gold and treasure things, 
the hae te ee cag ea fee how. Toward the end of the evening, whether she likes Edna Millay’s sonnets, If I could choose and bear away 
Penters studied the trim, the Rene of the however, they thawed out, and by the time she is profuse in apologetic explanations as The thing I most wished in the rich array— 


doors, th Claus arrived with a present for to why she has never read them. She can Jewels, gold, 
teners; the foo ca ficoune oa Scr they were pretty well acquainted. not simply say no, and risk my opinion of And treasures old 

eir knees; the plasterers once-overed the One young man assured me that asfaras_ her culture. Never would a 
Walls for straightness and cracking; the he was concerned the party wasahugesuc- = She makes apologies and explanations to And never would hold 

eating men felt of the radiators, of the cess, I asked him which one she was and me as to why her husband takes the 8:10 My hand or eye; 
Joints, and ran the pipes back to the fur- he grinned. The next August I received an Instead of the 9:10, why she doesn t learn I would pass them bys 
hace; the cement layers went over the base- announcement of their wedding and a note to drive a car, why she keeps her children Jewel of red, 
ment floor; the Wiring men worked switch thanking me for bringing them together at in this school instead of that, why she goes to And stone of blue, 
combin atone. What each had contributed my first “lonesome party.” the mountains rather than to the seashore. I would toss them by, 

» Somehow, more important in the Since that first party I have had many Quite likely I don’t need to describe And turn to you— 

light of' the whole. Some of the men had others. I have had to move to the gym- Apologetic Ann further. You know her And turn to you. ) : 
hever before seen ‘their own work beyond nasium of the Young Women’s Christian yourself, Perhaps you are her twin sister, By Mary Carolyn Davies 
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HE mysterious disappearance of Juliet Capulet’s body from the 
tomb of her ancestors was an event which gave rise to endless 
discussion at the time, and to many subsequent legends. Some 
people said that the corpse had been stolen by the Montagues 
for the mere secret glory of knowing that a member of the great- 
est family in Verona was buried in a Montague tomb. Juliet's 
nurse always asserted that angels had come for her darling, as 
Fe they had for the blessed Saint Cathetine, and had carried her 
straig Some people believed that the ghost of Tybalt had been seen 
leaving the tomb with his phantom bride, and this legend was later enriched with 
a story that the ghost had left the dead body of Romeo behind him. This was 
quite untrue. As a matter of fact Romeo never returned to Verona after he had once 
left it. 

The version which has come down to us in: Shakespeare’s play—the story that 
Juliet’s body did not disappear at all but was found lying beside that of her youthful 
husband—is based on a statement made by Friar Laurence to his official superiors. 
The poor old man had been criticised before this on account of the sympathy he 
showed to all young people in distress, and now he was persecuted with relentless 


” anger by old Capulet for having dared to perform a wedding ceremony for so young 


a girl as Juliet without the consent of her father. The extremely unlikely story which 
he tells, had as he says, no witness but the nurse, and gained no credence at all among 
his contemporaries, although the art of Shakespeare has made it immortal. 

The true facts, traces of which may be read between the lines of the poet's ro- 
mantic version, were known only to one person who remained in Verona—the fair 
Rosaline. They are as follows: 

HEN Juliet returned from her wedding in the Friar’s cell, she found her- 
self unable to settle down to any of her usual occupations. She was afraid 
to think of what she had done—not that she regretted it, but the first 

great wave of emotion had subsided, and in cool blood she trembled to think that 
she was now the wife of a man whom twenty-four hours ago she had never seen. 

Therefore she wandered out of her own suite of rooms which,as we know looked 
on the orchard, and went to her mother’s apartments. She could not bear her nurse's 
steady flow of talk about the joys of the married state, and she wished to satisfy her- 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


self that her early visit to the confessional that morning had not roused her parents’ 
suspicions. 

Then, too, Lady Capulet’s room looked out on the great square of Verona where 
something was always happening, and Juliet promised herself the amusement of 
peeping from behind the shutters. Possibly Romeo himself would pass through 
the square. 

She found that both her parents were out, but waiting in her mother’s room was 
her fair cousin Rosaline. The two girls had never been exactly intimate. Rosaline 
was three years older than Juliet—she had a regular profile, a high white forehead, 
a scarlet though somewhat narrow mouth, and a bearing so stately and correct that 
the Capulets were always glad that little Juliet—such a passionate, impulsive child— 
should be thrown into her cousin's society. 

Rosaline had come to explain why she had not put in an appearance at the Capu- 
lets’ supper party the evening before. She knew her absence would have angered 
her uncle, and though she was too calm and haughty to fear anyone, her uncle's 
well-known irascibility was something she tried never to rouse. 

HE began by saying that she heard it had been a delightful entertainment. 
Juliet turned her head away to hide the smile which irresistibly curled 
her lips. She admitted that she had enjoyed it, and then added: 

“But thou, sweet coz, didst let thyself be missed.” 


“My duty,” answered Rosaline, “not my will kept me at home.” And she went ff 


on to explain how she had of late been importuned by a young gallant of Verona, 


—— 


—e 


— an 


with attentions which were most unwelcome to her: “Not three nights since, he Ff 


did o'er perch the walls about my orchard, and except my hound bayed at him like } 


a Modern Cerberus, he might have smirched that jewel—my fair name.” 

Juliet dropped her eyes. Sheltered as she was by her parents, she had never heard 
a whisper of Romeo's devotion to her cousin, although it was the gossip of all 
Verona. She had not the faintest suspicion that it was of her own husband Rosa- 
line was speaking. Her only thought was that she was grateful that her father had 
always had a prejudice against keeping dogs in their orchard. 

Rosaline meantime went placidly on with her explanation. She had been told that 
this impetuous gallant had got wind of the fact that she was bidden to her uncle's 
to supper and he actually intended—though himself uninvited—to be present, 
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Andrea Thorne 


Part III of the story of a loving and daring soul 


By SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCES ROGERS 


AN had his chance, though it was not 
exactly the kind Andrea had hoped 


for him. It came when the diphtheria, 
\ y long prevalent in Euston, spread. 
All through the winter the number of 


cases in the city and surrounding countryside had 
slowly increased, in spite of modern methods of treat- 
ment and prevention, until the hospital for contagious 
diseases was full; every street had its home with a 
quarantine sign, and every doctor and nurse was in 
demand. At last Dan had patients Andrea Thorne did 
not send him. Factory workers from across the river 
summoned him when they could get nobody else. 
But nearly all of his calls came from Milltown, the 
squalid settlement comfortably ignored by prosperous 
Euston, and nearly as unknown as if it had been two 
thousand instead of twenty miles away. Mrs. Bunch- 
berry, who was herself ailing, though not with the 
epidemic disease, reported to Andrea that Dan cured the 
people who had him—either by skill or chance—and that 
she heard he was making the Milltown doctor jealous by 
his success. 

Andrea’s work in the laboratory did not entirely fill her 
time, and when the sickness increased she gave one day 
each week to an emergency station in the Red Cross 
amt where she sat at the information desk to answer 
Calis. 


One bleak March day Andrea was busy at her flat-top 


desk, with its little black sign marked “Information, 
when, with peculiar suddenness, the hum of conversation 
in. the busy room stopped, as someone entered from the 
street door. Glancing up she saw who the newcomer was. 
In the stillness he stood, head up, young, assertive, just 
inside the door, facing her desk with its obvious sign. 
It looked as if he would have to walk up and ask in- 
formation of her. It was Dan Cotsmur. 

Then she saw with pride, as he advanced to her desk 
under the eyes of the hostile matrons of Madison Street, 
that his unself-consciousness, his lack of concern, was as 
perfect as William Ashmead’s could have been. His 
greeting was quiet, with just the right touch of intimacy, 
that neither claimed nor disavowed. Audible to all, the 
historic yellow car—now mud-splashed as with much 
travel—thudded without. 

‘‘How do you do, Andrea?” said Doctor Cotsmur to Miss 
Thorne, while everyone in the room listened. “I see 
you're answering questions to-day. I’m up against it. 
Can’t get a visiting nurse for love or money. I need one 
badly to go with me over beyond Milltown. How about 
your volunteers? Everybody out?”’ ; 

She had not seen him since her cal] at his office. He had 
never intimated that he was ready to come to dinner and 
start a campaign. Indeed, his anpalgn seemed to have 
started without her. With his hat in his hand, and the 
heavy mackinaw in which he drove thrown open, he 
stood coolly looking down at her. In her best laboratory 
manner she ran through her cards. 

‘“‘Dan, there ~ a nee person who has volunteered 

r Tuesday!” she said. 

a agutoreaaataly Polack Johnny’s infant has chosen 
Tuesday on which to be taken ill,’’ he replied, without 
malice. “Well, it can’t be helped. Thank you.” 

‘““Wait a minute. Perhaps Miss Elliot knows of some- 
one on reserve. She’s in charge, you know. That’s her 

ivate office.” ; 
Prwith another impersonal “Thanks,” he left the infor- 
mation desk, and presently was admitted to the office of 
Miss Elliot, from which he very quickly emerged. Nod- 
ding pleasantly to Andrea from across the room, he went 
out—still amid the frigid silence—and shut the door after 


him. 

S THE street door closed with a brisk slam, Andrea 
A stood up. With the eyes of a dozen women.of her own 
kind upon her, she followed Dan Cotsmur out on to the 
sidewalk, where he was standing by the battered car that 
had driven them, once, on their bewildering, beautiful 
journey. He turned quickly. 

“You! ... What is it, ior a Then he laughed. 
“Have you found someone who'll work on Tuesday?” 

“Yes. I want to go myself,” she said. 

“Well, you can’t.” 

46 Why? ” 

_ “Because I won’t take you. 

“Why?” she repeated. 

“For lots of good reasons. But I’ve time to tell you 
just one. It would be nice for you to have the oppor- 
tunity to help these people, but can’t take you with me 
because of the way I feel about you—about you and me. 
I exvlained that once, Andy.” 

He turned away and got into the yellow car, leaving her 
standing bareheaded on the sidewalk in her white apron 
with the red cross on her breast. 

Andrea said slowly: ; 

“T thought you wanted to be fair, more than anything 
else. Well, it isn’t fair, not to let me go. You needn’t 
consider it personal. . . . I want to take my part. You 
came to the Red Cross and were refused. Now, I’m 


volunteering. You can’t turn me down unless you con- 
sider me incompetent. Dan, I’m going.” 

‘“‘Have you considered your work at the college? And 
the baby?” 

‘‘Would there be denee to the baby?” 


He hesitated. He could say yes, and she would not go. 
“Not if you did everything I told you,” he answered. 
“Then you can’t refuse, Dan.” 

He looked down the street grimly, as he sat with his 
hands on the steering wheel, his hat still off. She saw the 
sis red creep up into his ruddy cheeks under the brown 
skin. 

“If you say it isn’t fair not to take you—if you put it 
that way—I’d better let you be the judge of that... . 
But you go under my protest. And I shan’t take you 
me the house unless I find I can’t do everything 

one.”’ 

In five minutes she had told Miss Elliot—Aunt Carrie’s 
elderly daughter—of her intention, asked another girl, 
who smiled contemptuously, to take her place at her desk, 
and made ready to go. Just as she was closing the door 
after her she heard a woman’s laugh, and: 

“‘He got one for love if not for money!” 


THE case of Polack Johnny’s infant proved a light one, 
and Andrea was not needed; she waited in the yellow 
car, busy only with her thoughts. Finally Dan came out 
of the house, cranked the car, and climbed in beside 


er. 

‘TI think it’ll be a light case,” he said. 

“But you can’t tell what you'll find. They were scared 
out of their wits. I’ve been in some tight places, what 
with ignorance and panic. Andy, are you game to go five 
miles farther?” 

- “Yes J’ll go—why?”’ 

‘“‘T found a note in that house for me, from a family over 
on a place they call the Sandhill. Did you ever hear of the 
Yoncys?”’ 

‘‘But there aren’t any, any more, are there?”’ 

“‘There’s a remnant left. They were hybrid Dutch, 
Indian, and Gypsy, weren’t they? Anyway, if it’s over 
on the Sandhill this may be a Yoncy family. I didn’t 
want to take you without your knowing the truth about 
them. It seems they’ve waited four days for Hotaling 
and he hasn’t come, though he promised to. They heard 
Polack Johnny’s boy was sick and sent a note down for 
the other doctor. And that’s me!” 

: “Yes, I'll go,”” Andrea repeated. ‘‘And we'd better 
urry.” : 

With a change of mood and sinking of the heart that 
she could not account for, Andrea knew that they were 
approaching the desolate Sandhill. In the barren fields 
a few trees grew, and these were coarse scrubby shoots, 
now bare. Presently the difficult road followed a ridge 
that seemed like the enormous vertebre of a prehistoric 
monster. High up on it they were exposed to the four 
winds. Only one blew, a raw east wind that chilled for- 
lornly, carrying unreasonable depression to the marrow. 
It seemed to Andrea that she had gone with Dan beyond 
the outer edge of the world. They had come into an 
uncouth land, lighted by an unnatural, lemon-colored 
glow that made the shadows beyond the reddish road 
deep and sinister. 

At considerable distance from the road, under the 
shoulder of a blackened hill, stood the Yoncy house. The 
hollow that sank secretly away from the ridge road, and 
the house within the hollow, were lonely beyond any 
measure of understood desolation. Such loneliness was an 
abandonment and an abomination. From the chimney of 
the scuare unpainted dwelling, every blind of which was 
close , came a thin spiral of smoke. 
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Dan left the car in the road, and Andrea followed 
him as he walked toward the house where desperate 
sickness had been neglected no doubt twice four 
days. Unconsciously lowering her voice she said: 

“You'll surely want me here.” 

The path they followed wound toward the back of 
the house, which was invisible from the road. There 
was no face at any window. Had no one heard them 
come? Dan strode along in silence. To Andrea's 
foreboding was added excitement. The dark hil] that 
rose close above the roof of the Yoncy house affected 
her as the black gas tank had once long ago—with 
dread. Suddenly as they rounded the corner, and the 
back windows of the house came into view, they saw, 
with an effect of startling nearness, that outside one 
window a man was standing. He was talking in a low 
voice, and pushing something between the shutters of 
the blind. Through the blind came the sound of harsh 
erying. Danstopped short. At the same moment the man 
turned and saw them. He had a long pimply face and 
small eyes. After that first momentary hesitation, Dan 
went straight on toward the strange man. He said, with 
careful pleasant distinctness: 

“Hello, Hotaling. I see this is your case. I’m here 
because the family sent a note down to Johnny’s for me, 
after they gave you up. I’m not needed now, so I'll be off.” 

To Andrea’s surprise Hotaling looked amazingly shaken 
by their appearance. He glanced at the window with the 
closed blind. And even as he hesitated a woman’s shrill 
voice came from the window. 

“‘For God’s sake, come in! My children. . . . Is that 
the other doctor? Help me... help me... .” 
“Yes, it’s my case,’ declared Hotaling. “You aren't 
needed—”’ 

“It’s a lie! He’s afraid to come in! I don’t know what 
to do with it,’ went on the sobbing voice behind the 
blind. “I can’t understand—” A small sealed bottle 
was pushed through the shutters and rolled onto the 


ground: “One is two years old—and one is three—the 
aby. ...” 


DAY was suddenly close to Hotaling. 

“You dog! Get out before I kill you!” 

_ “Let me go! It’s my case. I don’t have to go in. It 
isn’t necessary. Let go!’ 

_ “You can’t give antitoxin through a window!” Dan’s 
lips seemed to curl back. “This is your way out—the 
back way—didn’t see your chariot before. Same make as 
mine. I’m complimented. Out you go.” 

As he talked Dan steered the struggling, cringing man, 
whom he had seized by the collar, toward a back lane 
where a road was now seen to wind from behind the hill. 
It was the short cut from Milltown, but Dan and Andrea 
had not known it. 

Hotaling writhed in rage and in his futile struggle to 
free himself from Dan’s strong grasp. 

“You damned card cheat, let me go!’’ he shouted. 

“Now, we're even,” said Dan, white as death. “I'm 
going to run you out of town and the county and the 
state—’”’ 

As they reached the bars at the back lane the Milltown 
doctor, whose theme was now professional ethics, stumbled 
and fell on his knees, with the effect of Dan’s having flung | 
him. Andrea had followed them. His purpled face and | | 
little gleaming eyes, as he knelt there in the mud, sickened 
her. Scene her, he yelled: 

‘Card cheat. I’ll get him for this... .” 

Dan turned on his heel. 

‘Come on in,” he said to Andrea. “I need you.” 

When, hours later, three of the children were comfort- 
able, and only one—the baby—was dead, the Yoncy git! 
clung to Dan. F 

“T’'ll be back in the morning,” he said. “I'll bring 8 
nurse, sure, and everything else you need. I guess the 
other kids will get well all right. You get some sleep 
while they’re asleep. Good night. . . . I’m awfully sorry 
about the little one.” 

Andrea followed Dan out to the car, standing alone on 
the deserted road, its dark lamps forgotten. With a sense of 
great familiarity she got into it. Dan himself, to-night, 

ad grown intensely, mysteriously, familiar to her. . - : 

“Well,” he said in a matter-of-fact way, as cupping 8 
match in his hands he sent the antiquated headlights 
streaming down the lonely road, and the surrounding 
fields suddenly became blacker, “I’m about all in, but 
that’s one more place cleaned up.” 


GINCE the birth of Myrtle’s child, Andrea had 
than ever gone her own way, as Stephen and Myr e : 
went theirs. But the baby went Andrea’s. She was a 
only one who seemed to czre much about him. When sit | 
was at home it was the custom for his nurse to on him 
to her room. She would have liked to see more 0 re 
than the laboratory allowed, but had made up her min 
not to let his fascinations lure her too far. her 
But now she yielded to him. He lay for hours 07 
bed, kicking and talking his own language, while she ie 
or lay across the bed beside him, looking at him. She 
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it that, as everyone said, he looked like her. Ina 
pacers he was her child. The following of her own 
desire had brought him into the world as truly as though 
she had borne him. What were his chances? As Master 
Stephen sucked at his bottle, gowned only in shirt and 
diaies, but wearing a small frown of comfortable con- 
templation between his drowsy brown eyes, his young 
aunt quite stared him out of countenance, and hoped, as 
her father had prayed before her, that she would know 
what happened to him. 

Now that she was well again, young Stephen’s mother 
found ever other grievances in her lot. teas would not 
take her often enough to the country club. Perhaps he 
was ashamed of her. The Madison Street dressmaker— 
who, indeed, lived elsewhere, but served Madison Street 
—had refused to save time for her. Anyone knew it 
wasn’t because she was too busy. When these thin 
occurred the Thorne house was completely upeet. Lizzie 
Beebe gave notice when Mrs. Thorne announced that she 
was going to take over the housekeeping, and Stephen 
forbade the sacrifice, acting—according to Myrtle—as if 
he were asked to pay off his Grandmother Thorne. 


HESE details, though by this time familiar enough, 
ee noless trying. Trying, also, was the arrival of the 
Sundays, once a month, when Mr. and Mrs. Cotsmur 
came to dinner, walking over the bridge triumphantly. 
Andrea had had Mrs. Bunchberry to dinner more than 
once, in the days when she and Stephen lived alone and 
did as they pleased. This was a different matter. 

She made a definite attempt while she stayed at home 
to understand Myrtle, and to become reconciled with her. 
They did not wholly dislike each other. Both knew that. 
There were lighter moments, when Myrtle was reading 
the comic sheet of the Euston Valley Union, or the baby 
had shown brilliance beyond his age, when they laughed 
together, almost affectionately. And Andrea could not 
forget that in the awful hour of the child’s birth she had 
seen in Myrtle’s eyes, as she helped her through, a stark 
dependence, almost love, that reminded her disagreeably 
of Stephen’s words: “I believe she wants to marry me 
because I’m your brother.’’ 

But her attempt was not successful. Myrtle held her 
off, with a strange bitterness that aroused her pity. Now 


re 1 


“Come,"’ he said to Andrea. ‘I need you"’ 


—" 


that she could go out again, 
Andrea took her with her, 
and sometimes, for Andrea’s 
sake, she was made wel- 
come. But she was ob- 
viously bored. Though she 
badgered Stephen to take 
her out, her behavior when 
he did was outrageous. She 
defied assimilation. She 
ave herself no chance to 
e happy. 

As for her relations with 
Stephen, she seemed indif- 
ferent te him, while holding 
him to an intimacy cus- 
tomary among the wedded 
persons whom she knew. 
For she had no conception 
of taking advantage of the 
privacy which money can 
buy, and the large Thorne 
house offered. Andrea did 
not know which was worse, 
the physical pommnity to 
Myrtle, or the spiritual. 
She guessed that for Ste- 
phen, at least, it was the 
former. And it was that 
fact which led to an ap- 
proach to Andrea’s old com- 
panionship with Stephen. 

Then Myrtle began to 
go about with what seemed 
to Andrea, who was the 
most unsuspicious of souls, 
a secretive air. Her pale, 
rominent eyes brooded; 
er brilliant, pointed lips 
wore a slight inscrutable 

smile. “If it were not too 
melodramatic,’’ Andrea 
said into the baby’s soft 
ear, “I should say your 


“You! What is 
tt, Andy?’ “I 
want to go my- 
self,”’ she said. 
“Well, you 
can't!"’ “Why?” 


mother was plotting something, when she looks 
like that.” er 

Stephen had never mentioned again his plan 
to get a divorce from Myrtle, after the baby was 
born in the Thorne house. Perhaps he did not, 
himself, understand the reason why he took no 
steps to carry out the plan. He occasionally 
thought of it, but it had been easier to endure 
Myrtle (and take it out on Andrea) than to 
start another scandal and get the Thornes 
talked about again. So, ouek he had not 
forgotten the intention, he put off the fulfillment 
of it, as once he had put off the “public appear- 
ance” that was to shane Andrea. But he did 
not admit, even to himself, that he put it off 
because he began to suspect, as then he had 
known, that Myrtle desired it. 


Be Andrea forgot her uneasiness over Myr- 
tle’s new vagaries in her anxiety about Mrs. 
Bunchberry, whose failing health had developed 
into definite illness of a serious kind. During 
her absence from the laboratory she had more 
time to give to her old friend, and every day saw 
her walking across the bridge. Frequently 
Marydee Cornish went with her. 

Together they took care of Bunches, who had 
looked after their comfort so many times, who 
had gone with them on those spring vacations 
at the lake, which seemed so long ago. There 
had never been another since that one which 
ended in tragedy. They efficiently took charge 
of clumsy, bewildered Mr. Bunches, too. The 
couple boasted outrageously of the good hands 
they were in. But Mrs. Bunchberry did not 
give up. Between her attacks of pain she 
cooked the three meals a day which had been 
her life work. The only difference was they 
were not, now, exactly on time. 

‘‘I don’t want you to take so much trouble 
with me,” she said severely to Andrea. “ There’s 
no call for it. I’m as easy asa cat on a cushion, 
if they do say I’m witched up inside.” : 

Andrea and Marydee both ignored this pro- 
test. But it was Andrea who crossed the bridge 
every day. ; 

She was late for dinner one evening, and she 
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hurried, so that she might not keep Stephen and Myrtle 
waiting, as Stephen would insist on doing, to Myrtle’s 
irritation—the result: a silent, uncomfortable meal. 
Myrtle had been almost pleasant for the last few days; 
they had both thought the same things were funny, and 
laughed a good deal. But you never could tell when she 
would have a setback. Andrea hoped it would not be this 
evening. Bunches had seemed so much better that her 
heart was light. 


WHEN she entered her home she was struck for the 
first time, so familiar was it, with the quiet spa- 
ciousness and orderly beauty in which she ad been 
reared. She had, consciously, known nothing else until 
lately. She loved it. But there seemed to be no 
good reason for her quick desire, now, to hold out her 
arms to the old rooms where her parents and her grand- 
parents had been young. Seeing no one, and hearing only 
the baby ae in his distant nursery, she went to the 
dining-room, which was empty, though the table was laid 
for dinner. 

Going up-stairs she went to her room to remove her 
outdoor things. No light was burning there, and as she 
entered she was startled tosee, by the light shining in from 
the hall, that someone was lying on the chaise longue by 
the table in the dark. He spoke quickly so that she would 
know who it was. 

“Hello, Andy. . . . Please shut the door.” 

She snapped on the light. 

“Stephen! What is it?” 

His face, illumined by the bedroom lamp, wore the 
strangest expression she had ever seen on it. He told her 
at once. 

“‘Myrtle’s gone,” he stated. 

Her heart contracted with the fear of some new shame. 

““Not—not—” She could not say it. 

“No. She’s gone alone,” said Myrtle’s husband, 
readily comprehending. In the silence they both heard 
the wailing voice of Myrtle’s son, distinctly giving the 
hunger cry. “As long as he gets something liquid and 
satisfying that’s enough for the present,”’ William had 
said. He would never know his mother! 

She sat down on the edge of the long chair, close to 
Stephen. 

“Tell me what’s happened.”’ 

“T’ll have to hand it to her for being original,” said 
Stephen. ‘She didn’t leave [CONTINUED ON PAGE 118] 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


A Board of Managers Meeting 


A Monologue by RUTH DRAP 


OOD after- 

} noon, ladies! 

I am so sorry 

to be late. I 

- have been to 

a stupid luncheon party. 
How do you do, Mrs. 


Walker! How sweet of 
you to come. 
: Hello, Emily dear. 


Crazy about your hat! 
How much? I don’t be- 
lieve it! My dear, do let 
me have her address! 

Where’s our’secretary? 
We must begin. 

Oh, how do you do, 
Mrs. Barton! Sweet of 
youtocome. I hear your 
little girl had appendi- 
citis. Oh, it’s such a relief 
to have it out. I have had 
all mine out—I mean, my 
children’s! 

Who’s wanted at the telephone? Alice dear, you’re 
wanted at the telephone .. . and do hurry back! We 
shan’t have a quorum without you. 

Where’s our secretary? Oh, there you are, Fanny dear! 

Ladies . . . the meeting will please come to order. 
We will have the minutes of 
the last meeting, Fanny, 


L am so sorry to be late. I 
have been to a stupid lunch- 
con party 


please. 

What? You have forgotten 
the minutes? You don’t mean 
it! Really, Fanny, you are the 
most hopeless person. You 
must take this thing more 
seriously. But it’s an im- 
portant meeting! 

I your pardon, Mrs. 
Walker? Send for the min- 
utes? Oh, how sweet of you! 
Your motor’s outside? Oh, 
that’s foo kind. 

Oh, Eleanor, will you press 
the bell, please! . . . just 
there, by the table. No, that’s 
the electric light. Just below 
that pictureframe . . . to the 
right, I mean the left, near the 
tassel of the curtain. Have 
you got it? Twice. Thanks! 


| Gry eeene the minutes have 
been unavoidably delayed 
and we will begin the meeting 
without them. The meeting 
will please come to order! 

Oh, James, will you please tell Marie to put on her coat 
and hat and take Mrs. Walker’s motor (are you sure 
you don’t mind, Mrs. Walker? It’s perfectly sweet of you!) 
and go right to Mrs. Preston’s house, No. 1 East 89th 
Street, and to go right up into her boudoir (you’re sure 
you don’t mind, Fannie?) second floor, in front— 

(Back? Oh, have you moved? Like it better? Sunny, 
isn’t it?)—and on her desk, by the window, is a pile of 
books. What? Sort of notebooks, red, and the second 
from the top—she thinks it’s green—with some yellow 
papers in it— 

(You mean to say you never copied them? Fanny, 
you are the most—) And those are the minutes of this 
mee ne ane bring them back here as quickly as pos- 
sible! 

Of course, keep the motor! Well, better bring all the 
books—the whole pile! Thanks, James. Marie is out? O 
Lord! Well, is there somebody you can send? All right. 

Oh, he’s very intelligent. He'll get them. 


French poem. 


perfectly on Monday. 


OW, ladies! The meeting will please come to order. 

Ladies, the most important business that we have to 
transact this morning is to decide how we are going to 
raise two thousand dollars for the furnishing of the new 
Day Nursery. 

Now, I, being in the Chair—it’s not for me to speak— 
and I want go Ora a 

My dear, what do you think of Anna’s engagement? 
Of course, I think she’s mad! I think for a woman of her 
temperament to marry a Russian and rush off into that 
appalling country, now, is absolutely ... 

Ladies, please come to order! We must decide about 
this money! 

I beg your pardon? 

A dance? Well, personally, I think thk<re is a great 
deal too much dancing, and I think the responsibility of 
it... and all— 

I beg your pardon? 

Tableaux? Well, you know, I really think that 


Ce ily, tell Mother that lottl 
You knew tt a 
Didn't she, Mademoiselle? 


SKETCHES BY R. M. CROSBY 


In Miss Draper's presentation of her .mono- 
logues, she uses appropriate ‘business’ ana 
pantomime throughout, thus building up the 
vivid picture and action of the text itself. 
This is the second of a group of characterzstic 
monologues by Muss Draper. The first, 
“Three Generations in the Court of Domestic 
Relations,’ appeared in the November num- 
ber of the CoMPANION. Others will follow. 

Copyright, 1924, by Ruth Draper. This mono- 
logue is fully protected by copyright, and it ts 
expressly forbidden to present this material in 
any performance under any circumstances. 


tableaux are perfectly deadly. I think to pay five dollars 
to see a lot of women dressed up in clothes that never 
really fit, and are rarely becoming ... oh, I beg 
your pardon? 

Yes, I have an idea, but as I say, being in the Chair, it 
is not for me to speak. 

Well, it’s just this! Here 
weare ... a body of twenty 
women ... why isn’t it by 
far the simplest thing for each 
one of us to write, or have our 
secretaries write, twenty let- 
ters to twenty friends, asking 
for five dollars? Now, nobody 
minds just slipping five dollars 
in an envelope, and there we 
are, at the end of a week, with 
two thousand dollars and no 
trouble to anyone! 


you do agree with me? 
Well, will somebody please 
put that in the form of a mo- 
tion? Oh, never mind! I think 
they heard what Isaid. It has 
been moved ... Go on!— 
and seconded! ... that we 
raise the money for the fur- 
nishing of the Nursery in this 
way. All those in favor say 
“Aye.” .. . Contrary, “No.” 
Motion is carried! 

My dear Josephine, you 
can’t object now. I am very 
sorry, but everybody else feels that it’s the best way, and 
the vote has been taken. You had your chance to dis- 
cuss it! 

_ Well, I’m sorry, but really you will find that it is very 
simple. Now, ladies— 

Go away, children! Children, I said not to come in. 
Mother doesn’t want you! 

Mademoiselle, why did you? I said 
not to— 

No, ctaldren, go back! Oh, really, 
Mrs. Brown? Well, come in then! 
Come in, darlings. Come to Mother! 
Cecily, s vy how do you do, darling 
—and Bobbie, make your bow. Cecily, 
won’t you tell Mother that little 
French poem that you knew on Mon- 
day? 

Go on, darling, stand up straigh 
and tell us. ‘Au clair dela... ” 
What was the name of his friend? 
And what did he as.: for? Well, sing 
it, darling! Remembe:i the little tune? 
Stand still, my lamb. 


_ 


HE knew it perfectiy cn Monday. 
\J Oh, yes, they speak French better 
than English. I always have my children begin with French. 

Go on, Cecily, don’t be silly. But you do know it, 
darling. You knew it perfectly on Monday. 1 
she, Mademoiselle? 

Well, never mind then... don’t cry. No, you don’t 
have to say it. Run along to dancing school now. Yes 
Mother’s coming in a moment. 

Y-e-s, she is pretty. But they are so bad! I have no 
control over them— Pretty little dress, isn’t it? Just 
came out from Paris. She’s a doll to look at, and very 
tae I must admit, but they are just as bad as they 

n be. 

Now, ladies, please come to order! We must get on 


‘ went ahead... 


- complished this public benefit. 


Didn’t 


ER 


with the meeting. Well, the 
next thing we must con- 
sider seriously is the building 
of a car line. Oh, you don’t 
understand? I forgot, none 
of you were here when we 
discussed it before. 
Well, it’s just this: Do 
ou realize that we are build- 
ing our Day Nursery at a 
point in the city where there 
are no cars to bring the 
mothers and babies to and 


ro? 

Well, I realized this, but I 
having all 
the time in the back of my 
mind the plan that we should 
nnueuce vn sae 3 
ties to build a car line at that , 
section of the city. In this No j that's the electric 
way, we will be doing the bigot. _ just below the 
community, the entire com- picture frame 
munity, alastingservice, and 
our little Board will go down in history as having ac- 
To me, that’s where 
women’s power lies, we can generally bring about reforms 
in a quiet way if we put our minds to it. 

You see, New York is laid out all wrong anyway. It’s 
a long narrow island and there are not half enough trans- 
fer lines. What, you did not know New York was an 
island? ... My dear, she didn’t know New York was 
an island! You’ve never been to the edges? Why, | 
will take you some day in my motor. A perfectly 
beautiful island, rivers and bridges all around! Fasci- 
nate 

Well, now to come back, who does lay car lines? 

Oh, no, the Street Cleaning Department has nothing 
to do with it. Paving Department? No. Public Serv- 
‘ce Commissioner? ‘That’s the man! You know his 
wife? Oh, my dear! She knows the wife of the Public Serv- 
‘ce Commissioner! She has influence with her husband? 
Oh, how marvelous! Then we can go right ahead. Don't 
you see? You can have us all to luncheon or something. 
Isn't it extraordinary? There’s always the opening wedge 
in a body of women like this. There’s always the open- 
ing wedge! 

And as I said, we can push this thing through and do 
something for the city that will be of lasting value. 
think it’s marvelous, really, what women can do, if they 
go about it in the right way. 


Oe DEAR! I have forgotten those wretched children. 


I promised to take them to dancing school, so I must 
run along now, but I can meet you almost any day next week. 
We have got a lot more important things to decide. 

How about Monday? No. I am going out of town to 
look for a house. Tuesday? I am going to the dentist. 


Wednesday? Having a permanent wave. - 

I am afraid I will have to telephone you, but I think 
we have accomplished a great deal for to-day, don’t you? 
At least, we have got the two thousand dollars. And 


you know, I can just see those cars running to an fro 
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Tell Marie to go right to Mrs. Preston's houst. 
(You're sure you don't mind, Fannie?) 


across the city! Oh, there are the minutes! If you don't 


mind, I think I will just omit the minutes until the next 

meeting. d 

Oh, good-by, ladies. Thank you all for coming! An 

you will excuse me, won’t you, if I run along?—G -by. 
her's coming! 


Yes, children . . . Mot 
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““My Lord, no girl could write this!’ he muttered, and read still more 


“*Excuse me, Mr. Walford; I didn’t see you,” 


“AS th hi nted, 

VU Mr. Walford 2? said Jen ie By J OSEP HINE D ASKAM BACON the superintendent said, dropping his voice to a 
emerging from the butler’s polite social key, with disconcerting sudden- 
pantry, the glass top of the ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER ness. “You'll excuse the condition of things 
percolator still in her hand. She here, I hope—I don’t get the time I should 

looked frankly surprised: when he left the apart- have to keep nee uP ct ne Sipe to tell you 

i which he did every morning at eight-forty- the She 308, pied Es ub dee i edi aor 

the ‘page 2s te oe pi “ gor = ace sear of hence The apie hiatiel 

n : 
Pade RS rE me nee ee OT about at the wall, and a pale glow lighted the 
distance; he pulled a string that had tickled 


to it. 
The naive ama is parlor maid ir- 
ritated him Ate Why stnadaé he come Walford’s nose a moment before, and a strong arc 
back, if he liked? That just showed what an light flooded the rows of little cages that stretched 
automaton he had grown into. People could set before them. ; 
thei watches by him, he told himself sulkly, and seems cae ponies neal fo bua bin 
“ oh crowded with trunks, boxes, odds and ends of furni- 
ture, piles of neat firewood. In one, a pair of rusty skates 


oh ah Bal i , 
e flus and retreated to h antry, polishing the : : ; 
ce De ete g jingled against a hockey stick, and a child’s sled stood 
out under the electric bulb. 


percolator nervously against herapron. His heart softened. 
‘It’s all right, Jennie,” he added, “I just remembered € é 
siarcige Mrs. Walford wrote me to be sure to send her, “inated Be nice gene vte ‘ sd peg had aay 
at’s all. , ’ ore children, Bess and he... wo it have been dif- 
time now.” PLETE SOARS BOS AT ENS OE ferent? But the boy could hardly have been big enough 
“Can’t I get it for you, Mr. Walford?” to skate . . . when did boys begin to skate? He stared 
_Jennie was all smiles now, and eager service. A pretty ingly primitive leg of lamb under a casually crooked arm. at the sled. ee 
girl. Warm-hearted, too, and as for being so ridiculously Walford strolled thoughtfully into the close, dusty “That your room?” said Joe gruffly. “Got your key?” 
hurt and flushed, just because his tone had been a little basement of the apartment house. It was like another “No, I don’t know which mine is—I’ve never seen the 
tough, he wasn’t sure that he didn’t like it, by George! world from that of the clean, decorous upper regions: it place before. My apartment is Seven B,”’ he said help- 
“No, thank you, Jennie,” he said, “I’d better go my- was like the engine-room of an ocean liner. All the seamy _ lessly. 
self, I think: the directions are rather complicated. It’s side of the smooth, prettily ordered life that went on so “I don’t know nothing—I just come here—I’ll call 
In a trunk in the storeroom.” quietly above him was here open to the eye and ear—to’-_— Frank,”’ and the boy in dirty overalls slouched by him. 
“The storeroom? In the cellar, you mean, Mr. Wal- say nothing of the nostril! Wafts of steamy, soapy heat “Come by here, mister,’’ growled Joe, returning, “your 
ford? But isn’t it awful dusty down there, sir? I’m poured out of the dark, low laundry, where chattering room's back here.” sdiina wi 
negresses laughed and squabbled like busy monkeys; an At the end of the narrow aisle he paused, pointing with 


afraid you’ll get yourself—” 
“Oh, well i to, I infuriated, shirt-sleeved superintendent bullied a de- a grimy finger. 
ee Pe ARS Bhat ee: Death ait HAWN pressed plumber’s boy in very different tones from those ‘““There she is,”’ he said and retreated. 
The room was a mass of trunks and boxes. A shining 


Suppose,’ 

He was i consecrated to the upper and more conventional regions; 

Through the Mice Mr Waltonds this way.” a strong odor of fresh paint burst upon the close air asthe tin wash boiler balanced on a familiar steamer trunk, 

, 1€ passed somewhat consciously athwart the bows of superintendent threw open a door dramatically and called _ with a red line painted diagonally across the end, and at 
Sigrid, the massive, blond cook and was handed im- upon God and the plumber’s boy to witness the endless, the back were two round black hat boxes with gaudy 
eaeively into the care of Frank, a shirt-sleeved cynic fruitless, hopeless jobs to which his unhappy life was ae _ flowers: he recognized the sign manual of 
who manage ice-li stood dedicated. ess’s milliner. 
cditionity between ca arate ae ame certs Walford pushed through the men abruptly. The room was far from the electric bulb, and the tiny 
Square beside him, and a butcher's boy with a disgust- ‘Where are the storerooms?”’ he asked. key, a cheap, odd-looking affair, seemed to turn too 
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She seemed ghostlike, beautiful, smprobable—and his surprise took for a breath of time the shape of a wild fancy 


smoothly in the padlock. He tried in vain to make it 
catch. But Bess had warned him in her letter that it was 
a tricky lock, and he set his teeth, tilted his straw hat 
back from his hot forehead, and pressed it firmly in. 
Still, no suecess. What foolish inconveniences women 
were willing to put up with! Imagine going through with 


this discomfort regularly! A man would get a new lock. 

Struck by a sudden memory of another queer, flat 
key, he drew out his leather key case and selected an odd- 
looking little fellow that had fitted an old duffle bag: 
they had carried it on their honeymoon camping trip in 
Canada. His lips tightened and narrowed as he looked at 


it . . . balsam bo 
dripping paddle under the moon and the smell 0 
bacon and fresh-turned earth. 
Lord, but it seemed long ago! 't forty 
And yet it was only seven years, and he wasn t him 
yet. How bright and soft her eyes had shone at him 


hs crowded into his memory, and & 


frying 
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» moon ... how wonderful and wide the 

ae Paes away! Who could have dreamed that— 
Walford stared at the key like a just-awakened 
sleeper and stuck it roughly into the lock. It 
caught, refused to turn, wedged itself too tightly 
hdrawal; but he was patient and skillful 


it 
Wich it and presently it clicked and the padlock pe , 
fell open. ar) 


wing Bess’s letter from his pocket, he con- 
aie it & refully. The heat in the place was 
stifling, and the close, disagreeable odor seemed 
stronger in the little cage-like room. 
“On the left, going in, a smafl, brown trunk. It is not 
locked. There is another one, leather, but that ts locked 
This is a wooden one. The tray has some bathing suits, | 
think, or some old things. If you will lift it out, you wil 
see in the right-hand lower corner a pile of dld account 
books and under them is a box with three fans in it. Be 
sure to insure them, when you mail them... .” 
There was the trunk, on the left, brown, and certainly 
not over large: squarish and old-fashioned-looking. Not 
precisely what he would have called a small trunk, 
though. At any rate, it wasn’t leather. Stooping to lift 
the lid, he found the thing was locked, and was about to 
straighten himself and look around the storeroom, when 
he noticed the key, attached to an old strap. 


WELL. Bess was usually right, in theend! He couldn’t 
even have that to joke her about. He opened the 
trunk, noticed a vague heap of dark stuffs in the tray, 
lifted it, and dived into the right-hand lower corner. 
Something soft and lacy, a hard, round thing like a paper 
weight, and—yes, a fan, rewarded him. But it wasn't ina 
box. And where were the account books? Fumbling awk- 
wardly, he encountered a pile of papers, and drew out 
a handful, sure, now, of his quarry. He ran his eyes 
carelessly over the typewritten foolscap sheet. ... 


—but when I see you, I can’t say it. Oh, if you knew what I 
um thinking when I'm not with you! There is only you in my 
mind, all rhe time, my dearest, only you. But when I try to 
tell you, I’m frightened, and I say something else— 


Walford shuffled the papers in amazement. These were 
not accounts! They were not letters, even, for there were 
no dates nor places nor signatures. The pages were very 
badly typed on ordinary foolscap—the work of a be 
ginner, obviously. 


To think that always, now, no matter whut huppens, there 
will be you! One thing that is mine, that I shall belong to and 
that will belong always to me! And that I should take care of 
vou, if you were ill—oh, my darling. nobody else should touch 


you— 


Walford winced, and smiled at himself grimly. A 
seasoned editor, who had handled bushels of such 
manuscripts, to bite his lip over this amateurish stuff! 
But what in heaven’s name could Bess be doing with such 
sentimental attempts? Had he given her the story, once, 
to look over and tell him what she thought of it? 

Well, where were the other fans? He laid the sheets on 
the stone floor and felt for the box. There seemed to be 
one, below a mass of manuscript, and he dragged out 
another handful. As he piled it on the first the absurdly 
inked and faulty page caught his eye. 


But all this will be different. when we are really together! I 
shan’t be afraid, then, shall I, to tell vou how happy it makes 
ine to be close to vou, to hear your dear voice, so different from 
other people’s. As soon as you come in, I know it, and I can 
hardly wait till you come where I am—oh, my darling, you 
wait so long. sometimes! 


Walford stared quizzically at the paper. 

_,, Wook here,” he said softly, “is this the real stuff? 
There’s something about this, you know. . . . I’m darned 
if I’m sure whether it’s a writer—or the real thing!”’ 

He read a little further and pursed his lips. 

“My Lord, no girl could write this!” he muttered, 
and read still more. 

“PH take this and ask Bess where in thunder it came 
from,” he decided, and, having reached the box at the 
bottom, he drew it out carefully. It was a brown box 
of the sort made to hold typists’ paper and was less than 
half full of this very material. As his wife never used 
4 typewriter, it was clear that the box belonged to the 
person whe had written the pages . . . had some 
une of her friends, perhaps, asked her to show 
it to him (they had been known to do this), 
and had she forgotten, or not cared to? 

Thought it was indecent, probably!’ he mut- 
tered. “‘ Disapproved of it, I'll bet. Much too 
frank and forward for Mrs. Keating Walford.” 

Above the heat and dust of the cellar her cool, 
nore brown eyes smiled at him, with that 
ee hidden amusement that never left them: 

er cool brown hair spread smoothly away from 
the low forehead; he could hear her deep, even 
Voice, almost. 

“Tm afraid I don’t understand that sort of thing very 
well, dear... .” 
| venee some women understood it. This one did, 

foal entl. And knew how to say it so as to make you 
tee ee too—even if she couldn’t work a type- 
‘ He folded the manuscript across and thrust it into his 
uter pocket, then, regarding the trunk distrustfully, he 


debated within himself whether to disembowel it com- 
pletely or to try the other one, which would be of leather, 
and perhaps unlocked, after all. An old Gladstone bag 
gaped at his feet, and the steamer trunk with the red 
band surely wouldn’t be used as a store trunk ... he 
ey at it idly . . . a scowl of horror clouded his whole 
ace. 

For the initials on the trunk read, P. J. B. 

And there, through the grating, not six feet away from 
him, stood a sister trunk, red-barred, with E. L. W. 
painted across the bar. He peered through the grating. 
There were two more of those black gaudy hat boxes, 
from “‘Kitty Mullally;” there was a small brown trunk; 
there was a leather trunk; there were his old golf clubs; 
there was Aunt Eleanor’s hideous blue-and-white um- 
brella-jar. He was in the wrong storeroom. 

“For the love of Mike!” he muttered, and then, 
gazing furtively about, like a practiced criminal, he put 
back the tray quickly, slammed down the lid, locked it, 
slipped out of the door and sprung the padlock. This 
done, he took off his hat, wiped his dripping forehead, and 
drew a deep thankful breath. 

“Keating Barker Walford, Editor of the ‘Columbian’ 
magazine, dies of apoplexy in a stranger’s trunk-room in 
the cellar of his apartment house!”’ he announced softly 
and grinned somewhat self-consciously, Then, fitting the 
despised little key, he pressed it with scientific care, and 


the lock flew open. 


HE MIGHT have known that the other dusty, untidy 
compartment never belonged to Bess. Here every- 
thing was trimly piled, logically arranged. Directly in front 
of him, on the left, the small brown trunk sat modestly 
waiting, unlocked. | 

In the right-hand corner lay the account books; under- 
neath was the box; in the box lay three fans. He left the 
box on the trunk, and pushed the fans into his pocket . . . 
it was full of paper. In a flash he recalled the manu- 
script and gasped as he realized what he had done. Well, 
he could put it back. Nobody seemed to come into this 
part of the cellar. Moving unconsciously toward the 
window, he took out the typed pages and read at random. 


Do you know how you have changed everything for me? I 
suippose you can’t understand—how could you? But every- 
thing is different, because you do it with me. When we go in 
bathing, even, I‘don’t care any more, I’m not afraid. I always 
hated it so, it seems so deep and glassy, and I lose my breath 
and there’s no bottom, but now I jump in, and even if I were 
afraid, you would be there! I feel you watching me all the 
ijme, and I have only to put out my hand and there is your 


dear brown shoulder— 


Walford drew a deep breath, squatted down on a soft 
square bundle labeled “old velvet curtains” and de- 
liberately plunged into the manuscript. No collector, 
lost to the world in some Egyptian tomb, breathless over 
his latest treasure-trove, was ever more oblivious of his 


surroundings. 


{f I should tell you how I really feel, while 1 am laughing 
and talking with you, what would you say, I wonder? What 
would you think? Of course I shall not—we mustn’t. Even if 
1 hadn’t read that I mustn’t, I should know. And _ then, 
vou might laugh at me—or dislike me. I know what 


vou like me to be, of course. And it is easy—I just do 
nothing. But when you ask me, ‘‘what are you thinking 
about?’’—what would you say if I should tell you, “I am 
thinking about that smooth brown bit of your neck, just 


below vour ear!” 


But I should never dare to tell vou! 
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In God’s name, if they felt that way, why didn’t 
they say so? Butno, they didn’t. Not one of them, 
anyway. She would be thinking that his collar 
needed pressing. 

A heavy step clattered down the concrete aisle. 

APA there, Mr. Walford? Everything all 
right?” 

et was the superintendent. A careful man, 
certainly, with a good memory. Walford got up, 
cramped and stift, crowded the pages into his 
pocket, and went to meet him, the fans in his 
hand. He was purposely casual. 

; ) AIL right, thanks, Mr. Fellows,” he said; “a hot day, 
isn’t it?” 

Now of course he couldn’t put them back. He would 
have to come down again. 

; an superintendent stooped and picked up a small brass 
snob. 

“Guess that’s off some o’ that junk in Mis’ Coulson’s 
room,’’ said the superintendent. ‘“TI’ll just toss it over the 
top. The stuff the tenants keep in here, you wouldn’t 
believe. And won’t touch it for years. If it was me, I’d 


have an auction.” 


WW, LhORD retraced his way to his apartment, changed 
his clothes, and after a moment’s thought locked the 
Manuscript into a suit case, under his bed. 

“Which is the Coulson apartment, Jennie?” he asked, 
“is it on this floor, do you know?” 

““Yes, sir, Mrs. Coulson’s is next to us—Seven A, it is.”’ 
+ The most absurd little twinge of pleasure ran through 

im. 
“They’ve gone for the summer, haven’t they?” he 
went on, rolling the fans in a bit of paper. 

He told himself that he asked this question so as to be 
certain of being able to slip down and put back the 
manuscript; but all the time he knew that this was not 
so. He knew that he wanted to be able to find out about 
her, to know where she lived, to make some definite 
picture of her. 

“Oh, it’s not Mrs. Coulson that lives here now, Mr. 
Walford—she sublets. The parties have been here ever 
since I came—that’s two years, now, sir. An elderly. 
gentleman—you must have seen him coming up—and 
his sister that lives with him, old Miss Hempstead.” 

“Ah, yes,” he answered, childishly, idiotically dis- 
appointed. 

Later in the day, when his second in command pro- 
posed dinner at the club and bridge, he answered quickly: 

ee Baynes, I’d love it, but I’m all tied up to- 
night.” 

At that very moment he saw in a flash what he was 
waiting for; why his stupid day was dragging itself along. 
to reach at last: a bath, cool pajamas, a shaded light—and 
the rest of those badly typed sheets. 

He moved to them, nearer and nearer. He had seen 
himself so plainly, stretched out on the davenport, under 
the pale, honey-colored lampshade, in the quiet room, 
that when he lay there, finally, after Sigrid’s careful little 
dinner—a pink melon, a chicken en casserole and a ripe 
tomato salad—it seemed that he had been there always. 


It isn’t that I don’t love them all better, because of you—] 
do. But I don’t need them. They seem like people in a play. 
They talk and smile, and we do things for each other, but they 
are not real, my darling, they are not like vou and me. Last 
night, twhen you were so late, I thought if there had been an 
accident, and vou couldn’t come any more—not ever any more. 
And there I should he, my life all over and everybody acting. 
like a play, but nobody there, so I could say, “But Ae is real, A 
is mine, we are always going to be together!’ What should I do? 
I couldn’t go after you and try to find vou, my dearest. that 
wouldn’t be right. Much as I should want to, 1 wouldn’t, I am 
sure. There must be something people can do, just like a 
machine, working hard all day, doing something for other 
people, who have nobody else to do for them—a hospital. 
[ suppose that means? Is that why nuns and Sisters are? But 
it wouldn’t be because I loved the people—it would be he- 
cause I hadn’t you! 


What a wonderful girl! Did the man appreciate 
her—half way, quarter way? For there was a man of 
course. ... 

“This wasn’t written to you, you fool,’’ he reminded 
himself, amazed at the thrill of disgusted jealousy 
that shook him. 

When he had finished the pages he lay until late 
on the davenport, staring at his smoke-rings. 

And then there began for Keating Walford an 
entirely new phase of his life. With a definite, 
particular intention he set himself to find out the 
whereabouts of Mrs. Coulson. 

“‘T hear the Coulson apartment is to be got 
on a sublease, next year,’’ he remarked to the 
superintendent, meeting him in the entrance hall. 
‘Could you give me Mr. Coulson’s address? I[ 
have a friend who might like—” 

“There isn’t any Mr. Coulson,” the man 
replied, ‘‘she’s a widow.” 

Walford remembered afterward the utter lack 
of surprise with which he met this fact. 

Following up a long drive or hunting his ball through 
the rough, Walford debated endlessly with a detached 
part of his mind. 

What was he doing? Where was he drifting? What 
possible object could he have, he, a conventional mar- 
ried man of seven years’ standing, in following the trail 
of an utter stranger because [CONTINUED ON PAGE 129] 
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Christmas Giving for Clubs 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


Director Good Citizenship Bureau 


OW would you like to give your 
town a Community House this 
Christmas? 

If you are a person of large 

means, this will be a very sim- 
ple matter. But for every woman who can 
afford to endow a Community House, there 
are thousands who must figure closely to 
keep up their club dues and pay their 
ahare of the civie work undertaken by their 
favorite organization. 

Strangely enough, these women who 
must consider their expenditures carefully 
are the very ones who are building most of 
the Community Houses to-day. That is 
why I have chosen for the Good Citizen- 
ship’s holiday page the story of a Com- 
munity House which will have its first 
neighborhood Christmas celebration this 
year, a house reared entirely on the hopes 
and enthusiasms of women, started by one 
woman who, having little to give, took her 
pen in hand to start the coveted fund. 

The House stands in a rural section of 
Michigan, six miles square, which is known 
xs Mint-dale. Its unusual name comes from 
the fact that practically its entire popula- 
{ion is engaged in raising peppermint or 


- spearmint for commercial use. Yes, you 


taste the savory crop of this interesting 
community in after-dinner peppermints 
und in chewing gum. 

The women who inspired the building of 
the house are the members of the Mint- 
dale Woman’s Club. The woman 
who took her pen in hand to earn 
the first money is Mrs. Bertha L. 
Niggli, at that timesecretary of the |, 
Woman’s Club. And what she | 
achieved was largely the result of | 
being a faithful reader of the Wom- 
AN’S HOME COMPANION! 

In November, 1922, the Good 
Citizenship Bureau offered a series 
of prizes amounting to $1,000 
for the best and most practical pro- | 
grams for the study of civics and 
government. The Mint-dale | 
Woman’s Club had had a year of 
most aS along these 
lines, so Mrs. Niggli sent the pro- 
yram with a brisk, businesslike let- 
ter to the Good Citizenship Bureau. 

At the first meeting in January, 
1923, she announced to the club 
that. its program had won second 
place in the class of rural clubs, and 


waved aloft the check for $75 I. 


which she had received from the 
WomMAN'S HoME COMPANION. 


How the House Was Bualt 


AS ONE woman the club voted to 
use that check as the nucleus | 
of a building fund. Now they  ¢ 
could have the Community House 
which had heen their dream for 
more than three years! They 
called a community meeting at 
which twelve families of the dis- 
trict were represented, and an- 


to 


nounced their good fortune in | * 


winning the prize. 


If you picture wealthy farmers o. 


writing checks to the order of this | 
determined club you are mistaken. 
Building the Community House | 
meant unflagging energy and self- | 
sacrifice, codperative enthusiasm, | 
but the sight of that hard-earned 
check aroused all these elements. 

Three families pledged the site 
and one third of the cost of the 
building. The Woman’s Club ac- | 
cepted the responsibility of raising — 
the rest of the required funds. 

Its members formed a dramatic 
company and presented a play in 
tive near-by towns, clearing $475. 
They held chicken suppers, food 
sales, apron sales. They sold tooth 
paste, flavoring extracts, and food 
products. They solicited subscrip- 


tions for magazines. The 
fund in bank grew so fast, 
that in November, 1923, the 
building was started with a 
good carpenter in charge of 
the work. - ‘ 

Most of the labor was do- 
nated by men of the com- 
munity. Day after day they 
reported for work, their only 
compensation being a dinner 
served by the Woman’s Club 
at the home of amember who 
lived across the road from 
the site of the new building. 
Between twenty of these 
‘‘huilding bees”’ half a dozen 
men often helped the carpen- 
ters, bringing their own 
dinner. The slogan used in 
buying material was: “No 
profit for anyone,’’ and 
much material was donated by merchants 
in sympathy with the project. 

In spite of a severe winter and three 
blizzards which banked the walls with snow- 
drifts work went forward steadily, and on 
the night of April 4, 1924, the forty mem- 
bers of the Mint-dale Woman’s Club 
opened the doors of a $10,000 Com- 
munity House to entertain the three hun- 
dred men and women of the community 
who had helped them to make their dream 
come true. 


| Let theCompanion Help You 
Budld a Community House 


$500 in Prizes 


For Clubs Interested in 
Civic Welfare 


The WoMAN’s HoME CoMPANION will pay 
this amount in prizes for the five best letters 
on the topic—‘Why We Need a Community 
House in Our Town.” 


Terms of the Contest 
$100.00 Prize for Rural Communities — 


In the comfortable dining-room a chicken 


supper was served. Later, in the beautiful 
auditorium, the chairman of the building 
committee presented the Community 
House to the club, and the gift was ac- 
cepted by the president, Mrs. Fred Moore. 
Thomas. Reid, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Michigan, was there to felicitate the club 
and the community. Other visitors added 
their congratulations, and a seven-piece 
orchestra played for the dancing which 
lasted until midnight. 

The next evening marked the 
real housewarming, and farm 
homes for miles around emptied 
themselves into the fine new com- 
munity center. The newspaper re- 
port of these happy events won 
another prize for the club and for 
Mrs. Niggli. This was the award 
offered by the press department of 
the General Federation at the 1924 
Biennial, for the best news story. 

The Mint-dale Community 
House is a simple, dignified 
building, thirty-two by forty-eight 
feet, planned on the bungalow type, 
with wide clapboarding stained a 
warm cream. Since the pictures 
shown on this page were taken the 
surrounding grounds have been 
leveled and seeded to grass. Trees 
and shrubs have been planted and 
on either side of the entrance stands 
a small pine tree. These will fur- 
nish the children with live Christ- 


. Letters to he 500 words or less. 


$100.00 Prize for Towns Between 1,000 and 
5,000 Population. 

$100.00 Prize for Towns Between 5,000 and 
10,000 Population. 

$100.00 Prize for Towns Between 10,000 
and 15,000 Population. 

$100.00 Prize for Towns Between 15,000 
and 20,000 Population. 


Brevity and 
conciseness will count in favor of an article. 


. Letters must. he written on one side of paper only 


in ink or on a typewriter, and mailed flat or 
folded. Letters written in lead pencil or sent 
in rolls will not be read. 


The contest closes January 15th. Letters mailed 
after that day will not be read. 


No letters will be returned, so please keep copies 
and do not send return postage. 


. Any member of any woman's club, civic league, 


or parent-teachers association is eligible to enter 
this contest, but with the understanding that 
the prize money will be offered to her club or 
organization as the nucleus of a building fund 
for a Community House. 


. Rach letter entered must have written on the 
first page the name and full address of the writer, ° 


the name of her club or organization, and the 
population of her town or city. 


Please Note 


This contest is not an invitation to criticize your 
community or uta government. 


The prizes will go to 


the five women whose letters show the clearest under- 
standing of social problems in their communities and 
who tell how a Community House would help to solve 
those problems. 


mas trees for trimming. Cement 
walks and a curbing complete the 
landscape gardening. 


What the $10,000 Fund 
Bought 


N DOORS the Community House 

radiates comfort, hospitality, and 
not a little beauty. Mounting the 
broad concrete steps of the front 
entrance you pass through double 
doors into a small vestibule. Be- 
yond is the auditorium with a ten- 
foot stage. The floor is of maple, 
finished for dancing. Folding chairs 
transform this room into an audi- 
torium for lectures and conferences. 
Draperies at the thirteen windows 
make bright splashes of color. The 
lighting fixtures are modern, and a 
good piano is an outstanding fea- 
ture of the room. 
_ At either end of the auditorium 
is a stairway leading to the hase- 
ment which has white walls and 
white curtains. Here is a dining- 
room which will seat ninety per- 
sons, a kitchen with modern equip- 
ment, and an up-to-date heating 
and lighting plant. 

The building houses a widevariety 
of activities. Well-known lecturers 
and musicians have visited Mint- 
dale since its doors were opened. 
The feeling of the community to- 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


The nucleus of the building 
fund that built this Com- 
munity House for Mint-dal:, 
Michigan, was a prize of 
seventy-five dollars from tle 
CoMPANION. Mrs. Nigeglr, 
whensecretary of the Woman s 
Club, wonit in a Good Citi 
zenship contest for a program 
of civics study. And see the 
result! Gratifying, is it not: 


ward dancing is expressed in a motto 
which hangs over one of the doors: “Not 
to destroy men’s souls, but to save them.” 
The young people in Mint-dale and vicin- 
ity do not. have to seek roadhouses or 
cabarets in order to dance. 

Club meetings and political forums are 
held here, and on Sunday mornings many 
of the neighbors gather for non-sectarian 
study of the Scriptures. 

What the first Christmas community 
celebration will mean to Mint-dale is left to 
your imagination, but it will surely he a 
delightful occasion. 

The editor of the WOMAN'S Home Cov 
PANION is so delighted over the small part 
which the magazine played in making i 
dream come true that she stands ready to 
help other communities build a house of 
neighborhood happiness. 

So if you really want a Community 
House in your town or neighborhood— 
want it badly enough to swork for it, cor- 
sider the success of the Mint-dale Woman = 
Club; then read the announcement on this 
page—‘‘A Community House for Your 
Town.” | 


fA of the prize-winners in the contest 
“How We Got Out the Woman 
Vote in Our Town” have sent the Gow! 
Citizenship Bureau interesting reports 0" 
the use to which they put their earnings. 
You will recall that the prize-winnine 
letters were printed in the October CoM 
PANION. | 
They were thus available in ample time 
to aid all of our readers who were working 
to bring out a record vote in the November 
election. 
Mrs. Jean W. Wittich donated her priz 
money, $250, to the Minnesota League 
of Women Voters of which she is acts 
president. ; . 
The money was appropriately used hy 
the League for a publication needed in ils 
campaign to draw out a 75 per cent uy 
and we all know that Minnesota broke its 
own high record in November. the 
Mrs. Charlotte B. A. Lundgaard of | 
West Hartford, Conn., League of bareel 
Voters, who won the second prize of et 
contributed her earnings to the expens ; 
the Citizenship School held by the a 
Hartford League in October. The sc : 
had the largest enrollment in the League* 
history. ‘ 
The generosity of these three oe 
additional evidence of the fine spint ee 
animates members of the League of peal 
Voters. ‘This League has but a single P 
pose—to develop a more earnest am 
sponsible spirit of citizenship 10 Amer 
wome sisi tiantas 
enever a pessimis : 
America is going to the dogs, I wi a 
might read the Good Citizenship Bu 
correspondence, telling of your 
your town which is going on n ev 
No nation whose people expen vil she 
energy for each other can fail to fu 
destiny prayed for by its founders. 


DECEMBER 1924 


ITH a Ses- 

ture of peace 
the Angel who ap- 
pears to the Shep- 
herds quiets them 
and, turning toward 
the light, points to 
Bethlehem where the 
Christ is born. The 
Shepherds, turning 
in the direction to- 
ward which the An- 
gel is pointing, gaze 
mto the distance, 
rise, and start off 
stage as the curtain 
closes upon them. 
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HE Narrators ' 


only speaking parts 
and must therefore 
have good voices, are 
clothed in rich robes, 
and keep their places 
in their respective 
niches throughout the 
performance. They 
must stand motion- 
less while the tab- 
leaux are being 
shown, or else they 
will distract the at- 
tention of the audience 
fromthe performance. 


ageant for Christmas Eve 


HIS pageant is adapted from material which, 

though familiar to everyone, always retains for 

, US a perennial charm, setting forth, in the 

imaginative raiment of the Bible, the Christmas 

. mystery. The particular virtues of this arrange- 

ment are that it requires few rehearsals; and that it can 

easily be adapted to the material at hand; and, best of all, 

although the plan of music, costuming, and setting is 

extremely simple, the production is most impressive if 

the details are worked out with requisite care, and if the 
persons in the tableaux feel the beauty of the occasion. 

In preparing it for presentation, the presence of the 
Narrators and the full chorus will be required only for a 
final rehearsal which should perfect the articulation of the 
Various parts of the story, and insure a rapid and silent 
adjustment of each picture behind the curtains, while the 
Narrator speaks. This is especially necessary in con- 
nection with the Nativity picture, as the time for posing 
it is necessarily short. Needless to say, the success with 
which this picture is posed will depend partly upon the 
etliciency of stagehands and electricians. 

The setting is composed chiefly of curtains, and it is 
essential that the two sets of curtains, which must be 
drawn, move smoothly and quietly. Across the entire 
width of the stage is a dark curtain, in each side of 
which are set two gold-lined niches. A Narrator, dressed 
in flowing robes of rich fabrics, stands in each niche. 
Brilliant light from above streams down upon these 
ligures, making them look like old Italian paintings of 
Biblical] saints. The curtain background between these 
niches is so arranged that it opens on a space in which the 
Pictures are staged. A dark blue curtain across the back 
of this space acts as a background for the pictures. 
Before this entire setting hangs another curtain which 
remains closed until the church or hall is filled and the 
choir has entered. 

lhe audience gathers in the dimly lighted church or 
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By HELEN DURHAM 
ILLUSTRATED BY FLETCHER WHITE 


auditorium. A bell, or chimes, may announce that all is 
ready. Somewhere back of the curtains an invisible 
choir sings very softly “‘Silent Night.’’ After a moment’s 
pause, far in the distance, are heard the opening bars of 
‘“O come, all ye faithful.’’” The song gradually draws 
nearer. Through the door at the back and down the 
center aisle comes a procession of singers in cassocks and 
surplices, carrying lighted tapers which throw a soft, 
warm glow on their faces. They march down to the 
curtain and kneel in a semicircle as they sing the last 
refrain: ‘‘O come, let us adore Him, Christ, the Lord.” 

During the Amen, the outer curtains part, revealing the 
two Narrators in their niches. The brilliant light, 
streaming down from above, and the dull gold lining of 
the niches, accentuate the richness of their robes. 


The Three Wise Men 


ee First Narrator, the one in the niche at the left, 
begins in low tones the Christmas story according to 


Saint Matthew, Chapter 2: ‘‘Now when Jesus was born 


| 
| An Outline to Help You 
| 


| Time—Christmas Eve 

| Place—A dimly lighted church 

| Persons in the tableaux: 

The First Narrator 

The Second Narrator 

The Three Wise Men 

Shepherds 

An Angel 

Mary, Joseph, and the Child 

| Two groups of singers—the one, a small in- 

| visible choir; the other, a large chorus which 

| forms the processional 

| The setting—An adaptation of Stuart Walker's 
production of the ‘Book of Job” 

The pictures— 

| “The Three Wise Men” 
“The Angel and the Shepherds” ! 
“The Nativity”’ | 


in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the King, 
behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem,” 
and continuing through the eleventh verse. 

During the last words, the inner curtains between the 
niches slowly part. The Three Wise Men enter from the 
right. They are dressed in long Oriental robes and 
turbans. One carries a pot of gold, the second a jeweled 
casket holding frankincense, and the third a censer filled 
with myrrh. Their gaze is fixed on the star, the light of 
which streams from off stage at the left on their up- 
turned faces. They move slowly across the stage and 
toward the light as they sing ‘‘We Three Kings of Orient 
Are.”” The choir takes up the chorus after each verse. 
Caspar sings the second verse alone, Melchior the third, 
and Balthazar the fourth, while all join in the last verse 
as the Wise Men go off in the direction of the light, the 
curtains closing upon them. 


The Shepherds and the Angel 


§ Re {1k Second Narrator, the one at the right, takes up 
the story, according to Saint Luke, Chapter 2, verses 
8 to 11, telling of the shepherds in the fields. At the close 
of the narration, the inner curtains open, showing the 
second tableau. Two Shepherds are seated at the right, 
half reclining against a rock. At their feet another lies 
asleep, and at the left of the picture two others are 
stretched on the ground. Suddenly there is a great light 
off stage, and an Angel, robed in white, appears from the 
left. The Shepherds sink back in fear and awe. With a 
gesture of peace the Angel quiets them and, turning 
toward the light, points to Bethlehem where the Christ 
is born. The Shepherds start to rise and follow, as the 
curtain closes upon them. As the persons in the picture 
pantomime this action, the chorus in front repeats the 
narrative, singing the old carol: |CONTINUED ON PAGE Sb| 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Now Consider Theresa 


By ELIZABETH PORTER W YCKOFF 


R. THERESA 
J \ GEARY was probably 
the tallest, thinnest 


woman you have ever 
seen. When you 
looked at her, you did not see the 
yards of dull, red hair that was 
wound in braids round and round 
her head, nor her kind brown eyes. 
You merely wondered how she got 
around on such thin feet. 

The girls with whom she went to 
school always said, cattily, that it 
must be nice at a fire to be so tall. 
It was a curious kind of prophecy. 
for she turned out to be one of the 
best ambulance surgeons that ever 
rode bus at the city hospital. 

She was used to being lanky, and 
thought nothing of it now, though 
when she was a little girl, so skinny 
and pale, her teachers were almost 
afraid to speak to her, she had had 
so many hours of suffering over her 
burnt-match legs and her chickeny 
arms, and was so sensitive. r,t, 

After she was thirteen or so, she gave up thinking 
about her looks and concentrated on her plans 
for her career. By the time she was sixteen she 
showed so much common sense and judgment that 
her guardian, a lazy lawyer to whom had been 
entrusted the few thousands left to the two chil- 
dren for their education, allowed: her to make all 
arrangements for herself and Ray. 

When she went to college, she put Ray ina good 
hoarding school. She couldn’t afford it, but she 
knew he needed it just then. He was getting uncouth, 
she felt, with no home atmosphere and no older person 
whose ideas he particularly respected. She managed his 
vacations cleverly, always getting the kind of job where 
she could take him along and let him work for his board. 
As they both grew older and had more to offer, this 
was much easier. 

When she was halfway through medical school he came 
of age, took his share of what securities were left and went 
cheerfully to work in a bank. She felt, then, that her 
responsibility there was pretty well over, and worked 
harder at medicine than ever. Ray was a steady, self- 
sufficient young man by now, with not the slightest idea of 
what he owed his sister. 

Of course with Ray on her hands all the time she was 
yrowing up, she could not think of much else outside of 
her work. She was always popular with the girls in the 
dormitories who got to know her, and had loads of fun on 
pienics and walks. But nothing could have been stiffer 
than her manner with the young men. They thought 
she was an absolute frost and told their sisters so. 

When she got to medical school and began to meet 
men on a professional ground, she found herself getting to 
have some men friends. You cannot spend eight hours 
or so a day working with a man who is Just as interested 
as you are in a problem without getting on some kind of a 
basis. Theresa used to forget her looks entirely when 
the fellows treated her like one of themselves. It was 
nicer even than the companionship of her women friends, 
and very good for her self-respect. 


XOME of the men were surprised when she announced 
» Y)she was going on the baby wards for another year’s 
service, and meant to specialize in pediatrics when she 
got through. She had done so well in surgery. 

But Theresa loved the baby wards. She always had a 
pet baby that she would hold on her lap when she was 
going over the charts, not always a pretty one, sometimes 
one with a grin, or red hair, and she always had a pet 
case to tell vou about. 

Theresa found it unexpectedly easy to make her living 
when she got through medical school. Before she had 
heen practicing three months she was attending phy- 
sician to a flock of small day nurseries, baby clinics, and 
other social service agencies. And while private practice 
did not grow at the same rate, she began to have a few 
patients and ther a few more coming to her funny little 
office. She had a curious strain of practical sense, curious, 
that is, for a perscn who knew nothing whatever about 
housework, and ine mothers seemed to appreciate it. She 
would translate the portentously labared directions of 
the men speciali‘ts’ new diets into terms the mothers 
could easily understand. The new tlour and butter diet 
that sounded 7 complicated she explained to them as 
beginning ve. just a cream sauce. Her babies mostly 
did very we.t. 

She had not a shred of worldly wisdom, but when she 
found she was making a fair amount per month over a 
period of two vears, she left hef queer room.in a French 
rooming hear?’ ia the twenties and hunted herself an 
apartment. o':> found the three rooms and bath she 
wanted in rn ald red brie house, over Mast in the fifties, 
and, after Lgueang a lilue, enysced a woman (of course it 
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was a deserted mother with a baby) tu cume in by the 
day to cook and clean and answer the telephone for her. 

Strangely enough, to her own surprise, when she got 
settled in this new place, which she had furnished solely 
with an eye for comfort at first, she began to plan all 
kinds of decorations and naive little elegancies. At first 
she ran to medical prints. 

Her next purchases were some pale but pretty etchings. 
then some more vigorous-colored block prints of babies 
playing on the beach. She took these all to a little print 
shop on her way down and across town, and left them to 
be framed. She had no ideas as to how she wanted them 
done. She left all that to the proprietor, who was pleased 
as i saw a chance to palm off some expensive moldings 
on her. 


QGHE was reading by the fire in her living-room when 
\ J the pictures were delivered. She was wearing an old 
straight-up-and-down orange silk negligee that one of the 
girls had made her years ago in college, and even in the 
light of her strictly utilitarian, gooseneck reading-lamp 
she looked quite different from the professional person 
she was by day. There was no suggestion of her long, flat 
shoes, her tailored suit, her little hat that would stand 
wetting and look just the same, her neat bag. 

It was a pleasant-looking rather shy young man that 
brought the pictures. Theresa greeted him affably—she 
had got plenty ofspoise in the past few years—and opened 
the package as he stood there. She noticed that he looked 
all around at her rather bare “front parlor.”’ with its 
wide spaces and few heavy pieces of furniture. 

“These look nice,”’ she said. ‘‘Now I wonder where I 
am going to hang them.” 

She took one of the smaller prints and going to her 
longest wall, tried it in the exact center, and very high. 

“Oh, no,” said the young man in an anguished tone. 
“That looks like something put up to shoot at.’”’ 

He blushed frightfully when Theresa turned and looked 
at him in amazement. She was rather accustomed to 
hearing everyone say, “‘ Yes, doctor,’’ when she spoke. 

“Well, what would you do with them?” she said, a 
trifle acidly. 

“Tf you had a nice desk, right here,” he said, ‘‘vou 
could hang them all in a group above it. You don’t get 
any effect if you hang them separately. Then,” he went 
on—he had lost all his shyness—‘‘you ought to have a 
fine big piece of color over the fireplace, and some book- 
shelves here and a sofa just here, and your window cur- 
tains could be pretty light on this north side of the house.” 

“How did you know all that?”’ Theresa was looking at 
him with the greatest interest now. It was a new idea 
to her, a person to whom mere things, not babies or sick 
people or even well people, were so passionately absorbing. 

‘IT go to art school,”’ he explained. ‘I work for Mr. 
eae daytimes and go to night classes three nights a 
week. 

“‘Hm,”’ said Theresa, ‘‘what would you do to this side 
of the room?’’ 

She listened absorbedly. 

“Why don’t you work out a scheme for me?” she said 
suddenly. “Colors and the furniture I ought to have and 
I'll get what I can afford.” 

You would have thought she had made him a hand- 


Some present. 


It was just what he 
would like. 


He was interested ir, 


in design. He had some color 
schemes all worked out. The rooms 
had good proportions. He would 
bring over some of his sketches--- 
the words came forth in a steady 
stream of enthusiasm. He stood up 
straight and looked Theresa right in: 
the eye and she could do nothing 
hut say that she would be home 
the next evening. 

“You don’t know what it means. 
It is an opportunity for me,” he 
said when she thanked him. He 
“ yrabhbed his hat and ran out of the 

“" room with such haste that Theresa 

half expected to see him again in x 
few minutes with his sketches under 
his arm. 
™“ ‘‘He’s an extravert,’’ she ex- 

plained to herself, “with no chance 
to work out his ideas. I think this 
will be rather interesting.” 

So far she did not realize that she had a 
very definite picture of his blue eyes as they 
held hers, of his black hair, the hands that 
vestured constantly as if they held a penci' 
or paint brush. 

The next evening he came with his sketches 
and his enthusiasms; only occasionally did 
he show the least trace of embarrassment. 
He told her all about himself when she asked 
him, how he had left college his third year he 
cause he could not get the training he wanted. 
how many years he planned to take for art school. His 
name was Truman Orme, and he came from some little vil- 
lage ’way down Maine. He had a curious blending of 
Yankee practicality and a strong artistic streak, Theresa 
thought. Very interesting. She wondered what career 
would be best for him—he was 80 artistic and so pract)- 
eal, both. She was surprised to find that it was near 
eleven when he left. 

Two nights later he appeared with some boards under 
his arm and hammer and nails in his pockets, to make 
her some bookshelves. When she expressed admiration 
for his deftness he told her his father built boats. She 
couldn’t read very well while he was hammering; they 
talked quite a while. | ; 

The third evening Theresa tried to get him to say what 
all this labor was going to cost her. To her surprise, he 
insisted that he liked doing it, that he would not let her 
pay for anything but the materials, and then, very shyly 
and gruffly, with his back to her as he bent over a pot of 


Chinese red that he was using for the insides of the book- 


shelves, ‘You are so good to me and I am so lonely | 
wish you’d let me do it. It is a pleasure to do it for you. 
I like to come here.” 

Theresa’s knees felt a little queer at that. But she kept 
her voice steady. 

“That’s very nice of you, but I couldn’t let you spend 
all this time,” she said gently. ‘‘ We'll settle it later. 
she added. Oh, Theresa, what did your unconscious 
mean by that? 


Neat time he came, on his next free night, she made 
LN him coffee and sandwiches and they had a regular 
spread on the ugly table she had bought just to eat off ue 
As he left, she asked him if he liked music; and as hr 
dumb pleasure showed in his eyes, she ran and got her 
Philharmonic tickets for that Friday night. at 8 
“You go and take one of your friends,” she said In ner 
bluff, man-to-man way, as she extended the tickets. 
He stood turning them over and over in his hands. “| 
“There is only one person I would like togowith,” hesav:. 
‘Well, get your girl and go along and have a good time 
on me,” said Theresa, blithely. ‘‘It’s a good program 
this week.” 
Still he did not leave. hal 
“Would you go with me?” he said finally, with * 
dignity Theresa had never seen in him before. She mf 
tated. She did not really know him, but it was too bac ss 
she was not some sort of a judge of personality by a 
He was very interesting to talk to, strangely sib 
much more interesting than doctors. Also, she thoug™, 
a little wider culture was doing her good. ie 
“Why, yes,”’ she said. heen al 
“Fine,’”> young Orme beamed. “I'll come for you 
quarter of eight,” and bolted. Dr. 
That night, for the first time in many year | 
Theresa Geary thought of her clothes as something ol! 
than a tiresome necessity. : that did 
It must have been her unconscious mind again t an in 
it, for she did not know she had read the advertisem®” 
the morning paper; but when her clinics were ove chop 
next afternoon, she found herself going into a Se was 
on the Avenue that was having a February Salt. 341 
the luck of fools that she [CONTINUED ON PAG 
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Even if you could buy them yourself 
how much would these fine vegetables 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Supper 


“If you start you never will stop,” 
Shouts this ruddy-faced Campbell's cop, 
“For now | invite you 
To food to delight you— 
The pick of the country’s crop!” 


There are fifteen of the 
choicest selected vegetables in 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup. 
We search the United States 
to get them. We have de- 
voted fortunes to raising fine 
vegetables and to improving 
their quality, on our own great 
farms. Other growers also 
profit from our experience and 
so the vegetables that come to 
the Campbell's kitchens are the 
best that money can buy. 


21 kinds 


If you were to put your 
market basket on your arm and 
make the most tireless search 
you would find it next to im- 
possible to get such splendid 
vegetables. But if you could, 
think of the price you would 
have to pay! Yet every day 
you can enjoy exactly this 
quality of vegetables in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! 
12 cents a can, 


, a 


a x CAMPBELL) Soup COMPANY xf * 
C 


AMDEN, NJ, U-5S.A- 
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The Well of Siloam (left, below), where the — 7 -— 


blind man bathed and came away 
seeing, 1s festooned with plants 


T IS impossible to go into the bewilder- 
ing maze of plant origins even to the 
slightest degree without being struck 
by the frequency with which western 
. Asia is the source of the most common 
things, especially the common things of the 
vegetable and fruit gardens. The apple for 
example, which is to-day the most generally 
cultivated fruit in the world and which has 
been cultivated from prehistoric times 
charred remains of apples have been found 
in the prehistoric lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land), is native only to southwestern Asia 
and the adjacent Mediterranean region of 
europe. 

Another striking thing about this particu- 
lar region is that vegetation of both tem- 
perate and tropic zonation grows and flour- 
ishes here. The pomegranate and the 
quince thrive side by side, literally; likewise 
the cherry and the fig, the vine and the jes- 
sumine, the orange and the apple. Which 
facts in themselves intrigue the imaginative 
observer, without regard to the more widely 
considered fact of this region being, to the 
professed followers of Jesus, holy land— 
land that is different from any other place 
or region on the globe because of the scenes 
it has witnessed and the persons it has en- 
tertained in the procession of the ages. 

One wonders if the region is not a place of 
bringing forth in a very special sense—a 
definite spot of the earth’s surface, func- 
tioning to one very definite general purpose. 

Knowing how little custom and thought 
have changed here since the nativity and the 
lifetime of Jesus with regard to other phases 
of living, we may be sure that the cultivation 
of plants and the work of gardening gen- 
erally are to-day identical with the manner of 
that time—except in those instances which 
are manifestly of modern introduction. If 
the same vineyards do not grow upon the 
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Editor of 
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hillside terraces, likewise the same olive 
trees, at least these terraces are the same, 
and vines and trees that are identical in kind 
and character with those that grew then, 
occupy the old places. So there are certain 
salient facts evident now from which we 
may draw fairly definite conclusions, and 
thus arrive at what is probably a very ac- 
curate estimate of the garden thought, and 
the attitude toward gardening, of these 
friends of Jesus and their contemporaries— 
the people that were the residents of Beth- 
any, and Bethlehem, and the great city of 
Jerusalem; the gardens which such folks as 
Mary and Martha and their brother Lazarus 
made and kept, or perhaps Joseph of Arima- 
thea. What were these like? And what 
plants grew in them? 


rIXHERE are three things always'to be re- 

membered. The first is the great value set 
upon fragrance among these people. The 
second is that, whether the town be small 
or large, the dwellings were invariably close 
set, with narrow passageways instead of 
streets such as we are accustomed to see. 
The third is that adequate protection for 
his property was a necessity to every man. 
A final element that affects the garden enters 
in with the very general use of the roofs as 
places of refreshment and recreation. Taking 
all these together, it follows logically that the 
place where the prized fragrant plants for 
ornament would be grown, since here they 
could receive close personal attention, would 
be in pots on the roof, or the balconies of 
upper windows. Vegetables of the smaller 
kinds might find a place within the walls en- 
closing the property if there were space for 
these, and so would a few choicer fruits such 
as the fig and the pomegranate. Of course 
here would be roses too and jessamine, but 
in a land where [CONTINUED ON PAGE 36, 


~ The Sacred Olive in Gethsemane, scarred and distorted by tafe 
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a Plants spring up on roofs and walls every. 
BSS uct where, as shown here around the ancient 
eae gate that leads vut to Damascus 
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and yet living more abundantly as a consequence, 18 now 
appropriately the center of a modern garden 


Another photograph of 
the gate of Damascus 18 
shown in the Picture Sectvon 
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* The lovely Vicomtesse de Frise discusses 
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er method of caring for her skin 


Cus RM aiid loveliness, which depend so | 
largely upon an exquisite com plexion, add 
immeasurably to a woman's social influ- 
ence. hortunately, esery woman INbY pos- 
sess a lucely skin. But she must give it the i 
right care, a delicate cleansing and a soft 
protection. These, in my judgment, can | | 
best be had by the use of Pond’s Two 
Creams. I use them constantly and find 
them indispensable to the Sreshness of my 
complexion.” 


Vie. be yxy « 


HE Vicomtesse de Frise was a 
fascinating American girl. 
Then she married a titled Parisian. 
Today she is one of the most de- 
lightful hostesses in Society’s young- 
cr married set. A piquant intellect, 
wit and natural tact, plus social ex- 
perience in the exclusive circles of 
London, Paris and New York. That’s 
why. 

A cosmopolitan atmosphere per- 
vades her “afternouns at home,” a 
where titled persons from every 
country in Europe sip their tea beside interest- 
ing Americans of many pursuits. 

Realizing that “charm and loveliness depend 
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‘UICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
Girlishness, simplicity and unusual social 
poise give this voung vicomtesse a fascinating 


: If your skin is very dry, smooth 
in a little more cream, letting it stay 
all night on the places where fine 

tines are forming. You will waken 

_ to find them almost gone. 

: Ind now the second step—always 
bcfore you powder, always before go- 

| ing out, smooth on a feathery film of 

——— Pond’s Vanishing Cream. See what 

a lovely finished tone it gives your 

| skin. And now watch how well your 

| powder gues on, with a smoothness 
that makes your skin just. rose- 
leaves. It stays, too. For hours 
you'll hold that lovely finished look. 
Moreover, this delicate greaseless 
cream smoothed on under your pow- 
der before you gu out, shields you 
from the coarsening effects of wind, 
dust and cold. It gives your skin 
that “soft protection” the Vicom- 
tesse deems so essential. 

| Keep your youth and loveliness. 
Buy Pond’s Two Creams today. 
See how youthful they will keep 
you. You'll soon find them as “‘in- 
dispensable to the freshness of your 

complexion” as the Vicomtesse de Frise has found 

them to her own. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


largely upon an exquisite complexion,” the Vicom- persynattty. Be ae pre ‘ se hath THE DUCHESSE DB RICHELIEU MRS. CONDE NAST 
tesse de Frise did not wait for her taxing social life oe eae 4 - p Po sy re Ans ies THE PRINCESSB MATCHABELLI MRS. JULIA HOYT 
to write fine lines uy pon her face before beginning to Soret ea " MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
care for her skin. MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP —_ MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Se. 


‘arming of Pond’s Method she tried the ‘T'wo 
Famous Creams which Pond’s laboratories have for 


LADY DIANA MANNERS 


are among the other women of distinguished taste and 
high position who have expressed their approval of 
the Pond’s Method of caring for the skin and of 
Pond’s Two Creams. 


Years been pertecting. They precisely met her needs 
as they are mecting the needs of beautiful society 
Vomen everywhere. And now the Vicomtesse de- 
— use them constantly and find them indis- 
ensable ‘ freshness of mv c exion.” 
Pensable to the freshness of my complexion. FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we will 
How the Vicomtesse does it send you free tubes of these to famous creams and full in- 
Tefei eS - | . aes structions for follucing Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 
Pin this famous method of skin care ts a 
Juvenating Cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Always after exposure and every night, spread it 
liberally over your face and neck, letting the pure 
oll sink deep into the pores to rid them of dirt, dust, 
Powder and rouge. With a soft cloth, wipe it all 
of. Never mind if you are horrified at the dirt; 
J4st do itagain. And now feel your face! Delicious- 
ly relaxed and softencd—fresh and reereated, tov. 


? THE Poxp’s EXTRACT ComMtpANY, Dept. M 


127 Hudson Street, New York : 
i Please send me vour tree tubes, one cach of Pond’s Cold and 
: Vanishing Creams. 


POND’S TWO CREAMS USED BY SOCIETY 
WOMEN TO KEEP YOUNG AND LOVELY 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPaNiox | | 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN_IN EVERY HOME 


LAN DERS.FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Stove Percolator 


2 sizes, $3.75 and $4.25 
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Stove Percolator 
4 sizes, $4.50 to $6.00 
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Electric Percolator $8.50 


~~ 
Electric Percolaror $15.50 
others $8.50 up 
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Electric Coffee Gia $14.00 


3 sizes, $5.00 to $6.00 


UNIVERSAL, the Percolator 
that Brought Perfect Coffee 
to a Million Homes 


bs Gone cannot appreciate the delight of 
real percolated coffee until you have 
tasted it made ina ‘‘Universal’’ and en- 
joyed therich flavorand delectable aroma 
obtainable in no other way. The ‘‘Uni- 
versal’’ is the Percolator that revolu- 
tionized coffee making and there are 
now over three million in use. It 1s 
often imitated but never equalled there- 
fore insist on the genuine. Made at 
prices tO meet every purse. 


‘‘Universal’’ Household Helps 


LTHOUGH sold at popular prices, costing 
little or no more than ordinary lines, 
‘Universal’’ Appliances offer the best values 
obtainable, whether that value is measured in 
quality of materials, attractiveness of design, in 
workmanship or in service rendered. Every 
Appliance is unconditionally guaranteed to 
satisfactorily perform the task for which it is 
intended. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New 


Britain, Conn. 


Manafacturers of 
THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL HOME NEEDS FoR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


Sand 
= 


Electric Coffee Urn $22.50 
others $14.00 up 


others 529.C0 up 


The hills and olive orchards of Bethlehem are seen froma vineyard hard 
by where the harvest is being gathered. An ancient wine- 
press is the stone work at the left 


Gardening in Palestine 


tulips grow wild in the’ 
olive orchards, and 
liiies and narcissus in the field, the ground 
would not be held worthy to entertain those 
more delicate, delicious things, many prob- 
ably brought from strange lands—India. 
Persia, Greece, Rome, Egypt—by such rare 
travelers as ventured abroad. 

So much for the purely esthetic side of 
the picture. With the useful plants it is 
different, with that difference that is for- 
ever inherent in the whole matter of garden 
making. Without doubt the olive comes 
first in economic importance among the 
trees of this part of the world. It is native 
to all that region lying at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean and to the warm tei- 
perate regions of the Old World as far south 
us New Zealand—but not supposed to have 
been indigenous to the continent of Europe. 
It is evergreen with narrow leaves that are 
not unlike the leaves of the willow in shape 
and size. And the appearance of an aged 
veteran such as the Sacred Olive of the pie- 
ture, is not unlike the appearance of a wil- 
low that has been persistently pollarded or 
cut back, to induce the abundant produc- 
tion of shoots for weaving. 

For the olive is cut back in just this same 
relentless fashion to induce the free growth 
of new wood and consequent abundance of 
fruit, which is borne on the new wood. 
This Sacred Olive is obviously therefore a 
very ancient tree, whether or not it) stood 
in Gethsemane twenty centuries ago; for 
its huge trunk, gnarled and searred by the 
pruning knives of generation after genera- 
tion, is irrefutable testimony to ages of 
growth. 


HIS “place called Gethsemane” or, lit- 

erally, ‘“* Place of the Olive Press’ ts on the 
way from the Mount of Olives to Jeru- 
salem. Tradition deelares that it was oa 
garden from remotest times. But it was 
not a garden, in our sense of the word, un- 
til comparatively recent times. Unques 
tionably it was an inclosed tract however, 
for the place where the olives were brought 
to be pressed and the oil extracted, would 
be especially guarded—much as banks or 
sufe deposit vaults are guarded in) our 
midst to-day—simee much wealth lies in this 
fruit and the harvest has always been 
equivalent to riches. 
The vine is not held second to the olive 
even though IT have spoken of the olive 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34, 


first. Yet of the two 
who shall say that it 
is us rich a food, and of the same high eco- 
nomic importance in the lives of the people? 
Nothing equals however the tone in which 
a onative speaks of it—"' the Vine! "and 
once hearing it. the many references to it 
made by Jesus himself take on richer color 
and something like a more personal quality. 
His voice too without doubt changed its 
eadence and his eves lighted—for there I> 
something very unusual in the attitude to- 
ward this ffuit. something whieh animates 
and brings a special warmth which is not 
exactly pride and yet resembles that pride 
which is justly felt in intimacy with superla- 
tive excellence. 

The Vine of Asian is Vitis cinifera, a 
species supposed to have originated 1m 
Western India and perhaps jthe Caspian 
reyvion. It is not hardy in the north al- 
though it is now wild on our Pacific slope. 
where it has been grown in vineyards for 
many vears. It is the wine grape of Europe. 
and its wreatest difference from the grape 
native to our continent, to the average per 
son, is the firm cohesion bet ween skin and 
pulp in the ripe fruit. 


HE quince is a fruit held in high esteem 

—asit deserves to be. This camefrom the 
central and eastern parts of Asin. Pears, 
apples, cherries, apricots, peaches. plumes, 
nectarines, mulberries (both for fruit and 
for the eultivation of the silkworm). ul- 
mounds, and the pomegranate and the fiz—- 
all originated here or on this continent, sand 
ure Common, 

The pomegranate —Punica Granalum— 
one of the most fascinating of fruits, Is nae 
tive to Southern Asia, It is supposed that 
it was brought to:-Southern Europe by the 
Carthaginians, since the Latin mame of 
these people—Punicus—was the designa- 


Pliny calls it one of the most 
fine 


tion given it. 
valuable of plants beth for beauty 
medicinal properties. But this is less np 
pealing than the intimate reference 1 Solo- 
mon's Song... . 1 went down tte the 
garden of nuts to see the fruits of the vil- 
ley, and to see whether the vine flourished. 
and the pomegranates budded.” 
Pomegraniutes were the most pro 
ornaments of the Temple, and pomerran 
ates of blue and setrlet. and purple we 
worked upon the skirt of the high prt 
Aaron; henee 
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Co7{NOTHER year has slipped by 
since you last thought of giv- 
ing her a Hoover. 


But she has thought of it many times. 


As cleaning days come and go she 
struggles resolutely with the only 
“tools” she has in her “workshop,” 
your home. 


And they are woefully inadequate, 
wasteful of time and strength. 


As she wields her broom foot by 
foot across the dusty, dirty rugs her 
arms rebel and her back seems near 
to breaking. 


Yet she tries to greet you with a 
smile when you come home at night. 


In your heart you pay her tribute. 
“She's a brave little woman,” yousay. 


But why put her courage to such 
an unfair test? 

Why ask her to bear her burdens 
patiently when they can so easily be 


lifted? 


The Hoover will save her strength. 
The Hoover will speed her work. 


The Hoover will safeguard her pride 
in a clean home. 


You cannot afford to deny her these 
things for the small monthly pay- 
ments which The Hoover costs. 


Don’t disappoint her again this 
Christmas! 
Show her that you really do care, and 


| oe it Sweeps as it Cleans throughout her lifetime your thought- 
nn eat , : fulness will be evér inher mind: 
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Their red coats, pink vests, yellow trousers, blue bases 
ana. bats make them suitable for any breakfast- 
room or for informal entertaining. They stand 
6 inches high and come in sets only 


This delightful cruet set consisting of four little | 
“Tobies’’ for holding salt, pepper, oil, and my 
mustard is made in England and is copied LEE 
from the picturesque old drinking mugs 

Mi 
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For the door of “his” 
private retreat here's 
a jaunty ship knocker 
in dull finish brass 


if 

| This melodious dinner 
cong imported from 

England is of excellent 

quality bright brass? 

814 inches high; gong, 

5 inches in diameter 


A very lovely bit of 
Italian ware in ex- 
quisite soft colorings is 
this little flower or fin- 
ger bowl (1t measures 

inches acrass top) 


These little Italian 
dishes, in  vartous 
shapes and destgns, 
mnake delightfully use- 
ful gifts—singly, oF 


it Sets of two or more \4 


Ws V 


The historic Lincoln imp adorns the 
handle of the paper knife above (left 

-y 34 inches long), and a famous 
Dickens character, none less than 
Tony \ V eller, the slightly shorter one 


: : 

at the right. Both knives are fash- : 

‘ . . ® . ‘ } : savtal —— - = oe 7 at - Ps ? uo Ua - 
juiied of OFASS in antique finisD 


Candlestick in the form of an old Roman lamp, and Italian vase in beautiful colorings 


A brass Pixy- —the elf of ood 
luck—adorns each end of the goke 
mark above. The bookends at phe 
left are a copy of Viennese W 
carving, decorated in warm red ” 
blue on a gold background—4>4 
inches wide and 6 smcpes bes 
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“We create a design especially for you" 


THE BERGER BROTHERS CO - 145 DERBY AVE. - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE SPENCER BELT 


An ideal support for com- 
fortable negligee wear, for 
sports or dancing. Easy and 
lichein weight; it has a broad, 

? restful back, is washable and 
very durable; made of fine 
fubric without rubber. So 
comfortable you can sleep in 
it. Gives the necessary sup- 
port ta abdomen and back, 
with absulute freedom of 
movement. 


Spencer Corsets 


are never sold in stores 


SPENCER. CORSET. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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‘ IBTLY, almost imperceptibly it comes. The 

‘igure around the hips and the stomach be- 
gins to grow a little heavy. This is the time 
when you are in danger of losing your youth. 


backache. “tired-feeling,” but now your mirror 


‘ 
You have had reba signals—headache, “=o 
tells you that the dangerous age has come. 


Ps 

\ i 
y - . ‘g } 
Your future happiness may depend on the a 
steps you take now to arrest this tendency. 
Ae Stal ntet WRONG POSTURE 
Neglect it and your figure is pone. Correct it —swayback or lordosia type 
and you can retain the figure lines of youth. atelines eee Ot pack, of 


waistline. Stomach and other 
Organs forced out of place. Often 
due to poorly designed corset. 


There is one certain remedy. You must have 
a corset specially designed for you; a corset in 
which every seam, every stay and every line 
will be skilfully planned to restore your figure 
lines, assure their permanency, and reduce your 
figure by correcting your posture. So far as i 
we know, such a corset is created only by the fe . 
Spencer Designing System. Every Spencer a 
Corset (front or back lace) is designed and made ee 
for the one woman who is to wear it. Ly i 


y | 
Phone the Spencer Corsetiere —_s 
; 5 ;: WRONG POSTURE 
The Spencer Corsetiere is our sole repre- — fatigue type 


Rounded shoulders, flattened 
spine, and sagging abdominal 
wall. Organs in abdominal Cave 
ity displaced. A Wrong corset 
makes this condition worse. 


sentative. She is an intelligent responsible 
woman trained by us in the science of corsetry. 


She comes to your home and there privately 
studies your figure, taking every measurement 
and a complete description of your posture, 
which our designers must have. 


When we receive these we begin to create 
a corset for you. On completion the Spencer 
Corsetiere will return and place it on you. 
She will not leave it unless it perfectly supports 
your figure and improves your poise. 


ok * * * 


CORRECT POSTURE 
erect type 


This is the ideal posture— head 
and body erect, shoulders square, 
weight supported by both feet. 
Normal posture not only insures 
better health; it also gives you a 
xraceful, erect carriage and a 
smart-looking figure, which lends 
ae an air of distinction to the sim- 
mee rlest garment. A Spencer Corset, 
especially designed to meet your 
needs, assures this posture, 


We have prepared a booklet full of helpful 
information tor every woman of “The Dangerous 
Age.” Fill in the coupon below, mail it to us 
and we shall be glad to send you a copy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
145 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


| Please send me booklet Your Corsets Especially Designed for You,” and 
| address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name 


Address - een ede 


A real opportunity for capable women 
If vou would like ta leam more about becoming [] 


a Spencer Corsctiere yourself, pleuse check Square. 
[Phew 9g : 
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LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 
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The lasting 


Se ee 


Christmas gift 


—and something 
every woman needs 


Give her a beautiful cedar chest. 
The girl at school, the young lady 
at the threshold of marriage, the 
mother with her store of woolens 
—each needs this perfect safe- 
keeper. Gladden her heart this 
Christmas. Give her the fragrant, 
lasting LANE. Through all the 
vears it will remind her of your 


thoughtfulness. 
No moths, no dust or damp- 
ness can ever enter the LANE. 


Only. scientifically treated cedar 


heartwood, fully 34” thick, Is 
inseparably 


used. Panels are 
corners are interlocked. 
fitting, Yale-locked top 


bottom have special 
features. And an unusual beauty 
of design and finish, evident 1n 
every LANE Cedar Chest, makes 
‘t an ideal piece of furniture for 
any home. 

THE LANE COMPANY, INc. 
Altavista, Virginia 


joined, 
‘The snug- 
and sturdy 
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WOMAN’S HOME 


An alarm clock 
four inches high 
for the dressing table 


Here are ten unusual gifts 
to choose from 


N THE boudoir group above are four “little importations” 
choice enough to please the most fastidious recipient—first, a 
miniature French clock in red, blue, or black enamel; then a dainty 
swan's-down powder puff for baby; next a flapper comb deftly 
concealed in a case of bakelite—most Parisian—and finally an 
exquisite jewel box in Italian leather beautifully tooled in gold. 
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trated, these soft little 
searfs, woven by hand on 
a loom, in harlequin colors, 
are irresistibly charming. 


The little brush below with silk-covered 
handle is to be used on suede 


They are ten inches wile epee rte shoes — exactly right to 
by thirty-seven inches “Sten, carry in a purse 
long and make ideal girts ep 
to send through the mail > 
. ry wear aad Ke. 
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Pipes business man or society woman 
here’s a brand-new memorandum 
pad. You fold a leaf back, write down 
the place and the time, tear off one-half 
the memo and hand it to your friend 
and keep the carbon copy for your own 
The case is of fine leather— 
blue. or light or dark brown. A deck of 
playing cards incased in a moire silk 
cover, either rose or blue, protected by 
transparent celluloid, is another novelty 
socially inclined 


reminder. 


that will plesse the 
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fortunes is boxed 
with the erystal ball 


OR. little folks nothing could be 

cuter than this folder of Mother 

Goose letter paper—twelve sheets with 
tinted designs, which the children may 
color more elaborately if they desire. 

And both kiddies and grown-ups will 
; have fun with the Hindoo fortune- 
telling crystal ball shown above which 
comes boxed with a book of fortunes. 


OMPLETE information as to 

where these gifts may be bought— 
and their prices—will be sent for @ 
stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
Address FL-148, care of Woman's 
Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ay- 
enue, New York. Please write early 
so that you will have time to order 
your gifts after receiving the list. 
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Work will not spoil your 
hands if ‘you use the right 
care; it is neglect that 
does the damage 


Tue smooth, slim hands of a girl, with their rose- 
white skin, delicate and beautiful — 


Do they have to become harsh and work-worn, 
when they take on a woman's tasks? 


Women today are learning that housework 
doesn’t necessarily mean ugly hands. 


Even washing, cleaning, kitchen-work, which 
used to be thought of as mercilessly hard on the 
skin, can be done without roughening or chapping 
the hands, provided the right safeguards are used. 


No more chapped hands 


Today there is a preparation especially made to 


protect the skin from the drying, chapping effect of 
housework. Thousands of women are using it as 
they go about their household tasks and it is a real 
revelation to them to see how smooth and white 
it keeps their hands in spite of their being con- 
stantly used. 


This preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product 
containing benzoin and almond, two of the most 
healing skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time 
immemorial because of its peculiar effect in healing 
the skin and stimulating skin repair. Almond 
softens and whitens the skin. In Jergens Lotion, 
benzoin and almond, together with other healing 
ingredients, form a clouded, silvery liquid — deli- 
clously fragrant — which overcomes almost at once 
any chapping, dryness or irritation of the skin. 


It leaves not a trace of disagreeable stickiness — 
your skin absorbs it instantly. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands 1 
water—and see what a difference it makes! You will tak. 
pnde in having hands that are always smooth and soft — 
lovely to touch and look at. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
ot toilet goods counter. Get two bortles at a rime and 
keep one on the bath-room shelf to use for the face— 
keep another above the kitchen sink, for convenience 
when vou are using vour hands for housework 


A housekeeper doesnt have to have 
work 
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Housework is hard on the hands chiefly in being hard on 
the skin. Frequent washing and hasty drying dry out the natural 
oil of the skin so that it breaks and cracks, grows rough and hard. 
A chapped skin cannot be got white even with scrubbing. 

Use Jergens Lotion to counteract the wear and tear of house- 
work. It will be a revelation to you to see how smooth and white 
this healing, soothing preparation will keep vour hands. 


Send this coupon today and 
| Free Off os get a trial-size bottle — FREE! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
436 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens Lotion 
and the booklet ‘‘Skin Care.”’ 


Name ___ | 
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If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Company. 
Limited, 436 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Designs by 


PEGGY ENGELMAN 


As Charming as Lacquer 


Clever ways of painting and modeling with sealing wax 


—— 
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IFTS of Old World 
G charm, blended of mel- 
low woods, softly colored. 

Gifts for those of fine ap- 
preciations, who enshrine 
beauty in the home. 

Gifts of Imperial Tables. 


— 
AN 


Clever pedestals, dainty 
book tables, smart tilt tops, 
quaint gatelegs—a tempting 
choice, modtrately priced. 

See the lovely Imperial 
gift collections at leading 


stores. 


t. F. for beauti- 
Fe eek, "'Hetricoms 


of Tomorrew.’’ Give name 
of your store. 


IMPERIAL 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


Sea-green, showing glinls of gold with 
flowers done in nasturtium shades 


TN a apa can be worked 
with a piece of prosaic tin 
and a stick of sealing wax heated 
over an alcohol flame. Rich hues 
and subtle shades are not difficult 
to achieve, and pictures need not 
be hand-painted (although they 
can be made to look so); all of 
these are cut-outs covered with 
transparent wax. The finished 
sealing-wax surface has the 
glossy appearance of enamel. 


OR detailed directions how 

to do this work, together with 
information where to get mate- 
rials and undecorated tin boxes, 
order H-480 from the Handicralt 
Department, Woman's Home 
Companion, 38! Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Price, 10 cents. 


ISTY gold, even to the wild 
a roses on the cover—but their 


t 


centers are a bright blue. Below, 
the picture of masculine content- 


the irregular line of scarlet around 
the top adds the least bit of swagger. 


Soft turquoise-blue, skillfully mottled with 


Photographe hy 
Dana Merrill 


black and bold crimson 


fl Nite tom-tom at the left, of 
rich orange and black, is a 
real stroke of genius. It is made 
from a shallow ten-inch tin cake 
box; the dull gold Chinese dec- 
oration once adorned a crépe 
paper lunch cloth, while the baton 
is just a smooth round stick, the 
end of which is wrapped in cham- 
ois. The heavy black tassel, 
including its orange sealing-wax 
cap, Is twelve inches long. 


C3 IRTAIN tie-backs to match 
‘your drapes, with decorative 
sealing-wax drops of a harmoni- 
ous contrasting shade, can be 
unusually effective. The one be- 
low is made from lustrous copper 
and turquoise changeable taffeta 
with drops to match the blue in 
the silk. 

_A colorful cluster of pendants 
like these, on graduated silk 
cords, would also make a unique 
pull for a window shade or 
tall electric floor lamp. 


The cigarette bor below, on which the E ] } 
pe ‘ : ’ Sgypran princess poses 
with haughty grace, has a background of hilenae eelne: 


The picture tis in bold Oriental hues, and gay red polka-dols 
make it more colorful still 


3 ene ment, in which tawny yellow shades 
4 Pane e Sener, predominate, makes a grass-green | 
| Grand Rapids, Michigan humidor peculiarly ‘all man,” and , 
: | 


The ash tray, just | 

above, is black-painted | | 

porcelain with scarlet 
hy lasso ms 
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Tue circular movement 1s new and smart, introduced s cleverly by | 
godets, flares or flounces at bottom of skirt or overdress that the sil- 
houctte still remains Straight... Straicur and shorter thin bifore, 
the beltless frock is stronger than ever... Te Directoire influciee 


Shows in severs, collars, double breasted effects... Tunics are being 


shown by all the best houses 


aes Ci LEVER Manipulation of fabrics, 


Pein ut braid, buttons and scarfs are approved details. 


Pattern 5636 —2Vbe tie 


ie Fiat he Winter Silhouette grows shorter 9 vz'2r 


breasted effect are new 


and more slender in spite of Flounces and Tunics 


Wm the silhouette is of pencil slenderness individual cutting layout for your size and view and 
the new Paris mode is for godets, circular your width material — which other patterns fail to 
movements, and calls for the most expert handling give you. 
to avoid adding an inch of apparent width. ' Then the Deltor shows you exactly how to put 
This beautifully modeled, new outline offers no your dress together, circular movement and all, just 
. difficulties if you follow the Deltor. First the Deltor as Paris. would. Finally, the Deltor shows you in 
_ Shows you just how to cut your dress out of the detail how to give the dress its real French finish. 
least possible material—very important, as circular With every Butterick Pattern the Deltor is furnished 
movements can eat up material unless you have an free by Butterick of New York. of Paris, of London. 
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"a oe bias rn Sf — Lunic, buttons, Pattern 5622 — The narrow 
Pattern 56 LG =a frock Pattern SO ) t —e: l De band i rl M- Patte M ZO ‘aa = 2 “4 y /har Tre 1s che tlle nged by the 
‘40pts the Parisian way ming and long sleeve are interest- and scarf express oe ii mae JOUE ah) bb 
attaching its ‘carf ing points of thts frock winter fashio Pattern 5626 — The tailored 
Pattern 5644 — The tunic Pattern 5600—Bands beneath a blouse fall influence brings fig ei ha 
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Cutex makes the whole hand lovelier 


shapely beautiful hands 


you cannot neglect the cuticle ~ 


You may be ever so careful of your hands— 
wear gloves for your housework and garden- 
ing, never skip your favorite cream or lotion. 


Yet with all this care they simply will not 
look groomed and shapely unless you know 


‘cle! 
how to care for vour cuticle. 


HE. cuticle grows just as 
fast as the nail, the old skin 
dving as the new grows. | 
It is Just as necessary to get rid 
of this dead skin and keep the 
new in a soft unbroken rim as 
it is to get rid of the nail itself 
as it grows out beyond the finger 
tips. This is the reason pushing 
back the cuticle Is unsatisfac- 
tory, for when the old dead skin 
is left the rim 1s bound to look 


thick and rough. 

There is one quick way to remove 
the dead skin which does not damage 
the nail or interfere with the natural 
growth of the new skin. This is with 
Cutex Cuticle Remover—an anti- 
septic liquid that loosens the super- 
Huous cuticle. 

Cutex is applied around the base 
of the nail with the Cutex orange 
stick. Rinse the finger Ups and the 
superfluous cuticle wipes away leav- 


ing a fresh rim of soft skin all around 
the nail. It is also the very best 
bleach for the nails themselves, re- 
moving stains and leaving the tip 
snow-white. 

If you have never before tried the 
Cutex manicure you will be delighted 
with the way it transforms the ap- 
pearance of the whole hand. 

Cutex sets can be had at all drug 
and department stores in the United 
States and Canada and chemist shops 
in England for foc, $1.00, #1.<s0, and 
£3.00; items separately for 3<c. 


Introductory Set— only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 
2c in coin or stamps for the Intro- 
ductory Set containing trial sizes ot 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder 
Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream 
(Comfort), emery board and orange 
stick. Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th St., New York, or if 
you live in Canada, Dept. W12, 20¢ 
Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 
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I enclose 12¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set contain- 
ing enough Cutex for six manicures. 
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left-hand corner of page 45; B is the 
center of the wreath in the middle of the 
page; the star and cross design C is 
painted on the panel behind gift table. 


Christmas Greens 


How to make the decorations shown opposite 


HO LLY wreat h 
encirclestheStar 
JX. of Bethlehem 


decoration (center of page 44). 
Adisk of ultramarine-blue card- 
board, in which a star-shaped 
opening and rays are cut. (B), is 
fitted inside the wreath and 
fastened to frame with fine 
wire. The blue side faces the 
window; the reverse sicle is ecov- 
ered with orange or yellow tis- 
sue paper. From outdoors at 
night a glowing star appears in 
the wreath. (The cardboard 
for these decorations can be 
painted with flat oil paint ifright 
shades cannot. be obtained.) C 


Gift Table Decoration 


BLACK panel superimposed on a ver- 

milion disk 40 inches in diameter (£) 
forms the background on wall. A= gold 
border one inch wide is painted around out- 
side of disk, and gold rays extend to center. 
The panel, 60 inches high and 30 inches 
wide, is bordered with a one-inch band of 
gold, which is increased to 3 inches at base. 
Lines painted from top to botrom on each 
side divide it into three panels. This panel 
is fastened to disk and a holly wreath is 
wired at top of center panel. A festoon of 
greens is draped from top of wreath. and 
streamers of vermilion ribbon are at- 
tached from wresth to candles on table. 

A dwarfed Japanese pine or small ever- 
green is decked with vermilion candles in 
small rose holders. Any jardiniére ean be 
painted vermilion with tempora color, 
which is mixed with water and can be 
washed off. The Christmas gifts are wrapped 
in vivid tissue paper and tied with contrast- 
ing ribbon. 

(‘répe paper shades for floor lamps are 
made as follows: Cut four stout. wires 2v 
inches long, fusten to two butter tub hoops 
(D) at equal distances. Fasten two wires at 
each side of top hoop, bring together at 
center and twist, then bend downward. 
These are to secure shade to lamp by twist- 
ing around top part of pedestal. Cover 
shade with vermilion crépe paper, paste 
crépe paper fringe 10 inches long, around 
bottom hoop, and seatter disks of gold and 
black paper on sides of shade. 


Decoration for Window or Doorway 


HOLLY wreath with vermilion center 

is fastened to curtain pole (upper 
right-hand corner of page 45). Greens 
are festooned from wreath 
and draped over ends of 
rod. Peacock-blue, laven- 
der, and orange disks are 


fastened among the greens Fi gs 


andagold conventionalized { 


aaa e 4 the lower 


By L. V. CARROLL 


cross with gold rays (C) 
is: painted on vermilion 
center of wreath. The 
flat lantern is made of two pieces 
of brown cardboard (F), each 
piece 12 inches high and 6 inches 
wide, between which orange or 
yellow tissue paper is pasted. 
Finish with vermilion tassel. 


Panel for Entrance Hall 


HE Christmas greeting 
panel (lower left-hand cor- 
ner of puge 45) is of red mount- 
ing board 40 inehes long and 30 
inches wide. The panel is out- 
lined with gold border, one inch 
wide attopand sidesand3 inches 
wide at base. Two black panels 
about 4 inches wide sre painted 
at each side, separated from vermilion panel 
by a gold stripe one inch wide. A beautiful 
play of color is obtained by adding another 
stripe of magenta-lavender about 34 inch 
wide between gold stripe and = vermilion. 
The star, eross, and rays (() are painted on 
Vermilion panel with gold. The halo back of 
eross is black, lavender, and peacock-blue. 
Small gold stars of different sizes are pasted 
on background. In the lower right-hand 
corner paste “‘Christinas Greetings’ or 
** Merry Christmas,*’ using gold letters. 
Greens are draped over center panel, 
through a small opening at top of narrow 
panels; from the same opening in top fes- 
toons are draped to each side and caught up 
at the center of disks of eardboard. These 
disks, 7 inches in diameter, have black 
centers on which is painted a gold star. and 
are bordered with gold and magenta (A). 


Della Robbia Decoration 


TEN-INCH plaster composition Kam- 

bino plaque in Della Robbia cotors is 
used for the center of wreath of ground pine. 
and bright imitation fruits such as ean be 
purchased at any ten-cent. store are nestled 
into wreath at intervals of about 4 inches. 
(Or, if preferred, a disk of cardboard 
painted cobalt-blue may be used for the 
center, decorated with a design made out of 
au artificial pear or apple cut in half, a 
bunch of grapes and two artijicial leaves.) 
Gold ribbon one inch wide is crossed at top 
and hottom of wreath where ends form 
small streamers. Festoons are draped from 
each side of wreath to 5-inch squares of card- 
board painted cobalt-blue with gold borders 
and decorated with fruit. 

Information about where Della Robbia 
Bambino plaques may be pur- 
ehased can be obtained for a 
stamped self-addressed en- 
velope, Address FL-140. 


Diagrum D shows how | te 2a 
| to make the frame for | ' 

oe eee bene the lamp shades; FE is ; = 
left-hand . ee 
paneland F the lantern 
hanging in the window 
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They come in varied colors—these 
tiny baskets—hardly any two alike 


When You Entertain 
Suggestions for Christmas 


L HE Christmas spirit can 
' never die—must never 
« die! Even though city 

life has changed our manner 
of living, the old-fashioned 
instincts of hearth and 
home are as strong to-day 
with most of us, as they 
Were in our grandmother’s 
time. Be it ever so steam- 
heated and electric-lighted, 
after all there’s no place like 
home, is there? But how to 
keep that home spirit, especially 
that holiday home spirit, 
alive and glowing when 
limited by lack of space, 
lack of opportunity, and, 
quite often, lack of 
money—there’s the rub. 

Let me tell you about one Christmas 
party I attended and what it meant to 
all those present. 

I had a friend who lived at the lofty sum- 
mit of a walk-up apartment—a little bride, 
spending her first Christmas away from her 
home town and family. She and her hus- 
band entertained bright hopes for the future, 
but found themselves with @ pretty slim 
purse with which to take care of the present. 
A tree was out of the question. Even a 
little tree was too big, and besides meant 
too much money. Yet, she’d never been 
Without a tree in all her twenty-three years. 

This was how she solved the problem— 
a large fat wreath of evergreen, suspended 
from the chandelier with bright ribbons, 
hung over the Christmas dinner table. This 
was decorated with candles. From 
the wreath to each place at the 
table was a long red ribbon 
ending in a tiny ‘* hand- 
made" melon basket which 
seemed, at first glance, to 
be filled with cranberry 
vines, but on closer 
examination we 
found the vines con- 
cealed a favor. 

(By the way, if 
you want to know 
where to buy these 
little baskets— 
they’re a trifle over 
two inches wide— 
I'll be glad to tell you, 
if you'll send me a 
Stamped and self-ad- 
dressed envelope.) 

It seemed to me that 
the wreath idea was go at- 
tractive, it might be car- 
ried still further and be made 
more suggestive of a tree—by using 


By ELIZABETH 
MACKENZIE ROTH —is made of wire and 


three wreaths, for instance, 
graduated in Size, the 
largest at the bottom and 
tapering toward the top, 
giving a conical shape. 
The wreaths may then be 
suspended by strong wire 
from any part of the 
room without displac- 
ing furniture. Small 
gifts, electric light bulbs, 
and the regular Christmas 
‘ree ornaments can be used 
for decorations. (See page 44.) 
Still another substi- 
tute for a tree—a min- 
iature one for the table 


covered with silver tin- 
sel. A scarlet cranberry 
will make a finish for each branch. Nothing 
could be more decorative or brilliant. 
This can be made in ashort time with a small 
outlayofmoney. Orinstead of the wire foun- 
dation, asymmetrical branch, trimmed down 
to meet your requirements of size and shape, 
can be treated in exactly the same manner, 
The finished tree can be grounded in a smal] 
flowerpot covered with tin fojl. This work 
would be fascinating for children, 
Speaking of Christmas trees—and chil- 
dren—I happened to come across a sheet of 
Nordic cut-outs for the tree, all in gay 
colors, and immediately I thought how 
American girls and boys would love them. 
So I asked the editors if we couldn’t have 
some in the Companion, and here they are, 
right on the opposite page. Just below 
you'll find directions for cutting them 
out and putting them together. 
A Christmas favor, just 
brought back from Paris 
by Mrs. Nichols, who 
writes the CoMPANION’s 
Calendar, is a pseudo- 
poinsettia made from 
& pine cone. To 
copy this Parisian 
novelty, break the 
top off a pine cone 
so that it resembles 
the petals of a flower. 
Insert a thin wire 
through the center 
of the cone for a 
stem—and standard 
—and paint the top of 
the flower red with a 
touch of green at the 
bottom, The center 
should be painted yellow. 
These are a great addition 
to the top of a candy box; they 
are also attractive for place cards. 


Cut-outs for the Tree 


O* THE opposite page you'll find four 

little baskets, or boxes, to cut out for 
your tree, and a tiny one for the dolls’ tree. 

you’ve cut them out (don’t cut off 
the flaps by which you paste them to- 
gether!), use them as patterns for making 
more baskets out of plain or fancy paper. 
ct you can ornament them with the 
little extra decorations Mr. Rae has scat- 
tered over the page for this purpose, or you 
can use Christmas seals if you prefer. 


Around the page, making a border for it, 
you'll find the handles. These are to be cut 
out and pasted just inside the baskets. 
Give the baskets plenty of time to dry after 
you've pasted them together, and you'll 
find them strong enough to hold nuts, candy, 
or popcorn. If you will line them with little 
fringed tissue paper napkins in bright colors 
(letting the fringe come just above the top 
of the basket), they will look even more 
festive when hanging on the Christmas tree. 


holiday desserts 


Mince Meat 
Plum Pudding 
Fig Pudding 


The goodness of Mince Meat 
depends upon the goodness 
of what goes into it. 


Spices, currants, raisins, apples, 
beef citron, cider—all gathered 
from the lands where each grows 
best and made into a delicious 
food by skilled chefs in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness— 

That is Heinz Mince Meat— 
ready at your grocer’s in glass jars 
and tins—a delicious, wholesome 
filling for your holiday dessert. 


Heinz Plum Pudding 


Made from the choicest materials after 
a perfect recipe by skilled cooks in the Heinz 
spotless kitchens. A delicious, wholesome 
dessert, worthy of an honored place in 
your holiday menu. 


Heinz Fig Pudding 
Rich with figs, but light and digestible. 
No matter how heavy the meal there is 
always room for this tempting Heinz des- 
sert. Serve it with the special sauce, the 
recipe for which is on the can. 
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e real truth 
about Skin 
Jeauly 


HERE is more misinformation 
: in the matter of skin beauty 
than in almost any other field of 
women’s interests. It 1s not, as 
many think, the surface layer of 
the skin that really determines its 
beauty. The under layers contain 
all the active forces, and the whole 
matter of skin beauty comes down 
to keeping these forces function- 


ing normally. 


® 


That is why thousands of women 
have adopted 
Resinol Soap for the toilet and 
bath. They have found that it 
does protect the skin against those 
outside influences—dust, soot, 
wind, germs, etc.—which interfere 
with its normal activity. 


Absolutely pure, slightly fra- 
rant, of a mild healthy freshness, 
Resnol Soap is coming more an 
more to take the place of the 
ordinary highly perfumed soap 
whose strong odor Is only too 


often a cloak for mediocre quality 
and harmful ingredients. 


Should blackheads, roughnesses. etc., 
appear. apply a little Resinol Ointment 
and see how quickly it clears them 
away. This soothing. healingointment 
ig a favorite in thousands of homes 
where experience has proved that it 
ss unexcelled for the relief of itching, 
burning skin troubles. Your druggist 
sells the Resinol products. 


Dept. C. Resinol, Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
Please send me, without charge, a sample o 


Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment. 


the daily use of 
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The Tower Room 
A Christmas letter to a girl who longs to be leked 


EAR FRANCES: 
The first thing 
that strikes me in 
reading your let- 
ter is that I’m not sure what 
it is you really want. First, 
you say quite definitely that 
you want to be liked. Then 
you say that you want to be 
popular. And, as a matter of 
fact, the two things are gen- 
erally quite different and rest 
on different foundations. Then 
you say you would like to be so 
popular that the girls and men 
you know would gravitate to 
you as to a magnet. But you 
don’t tell me anything of what kind of girls 
and men they are. The truth is, you see, 
there are a hundred ways of being popular. 
It all depends on what kind of popularity 
you want, and with whom. 

Here on my writing table, for instance, is 
a letter from a girl who has an immensely 
popular sister. There isn’t a man, she tells 
me, in their set, whom her sister can’t get 
away from any other girl. And she herself 
longs to be popular hike that. 

As to that kind of popularity, I feel like 
using the old whimsical remark: ‘‘For the 
people who like that kind of thing—well, it 
is the kind of thing they like.”’ The girl 
who wants so much to be popular exactly as 
her sister is popular, could probably be so 
by practicing exactly her sister's methods. 

There is positively no recipe, I am sure, 
for attaining popularity that would suit 
every case and community. The girl whose 
popularity consists in being able to get men 
away from other girls would, to a certainty, 
among worth-while classes of men in other 
walks of life, be unpopular to a point of 
tears; and I know many delightful girls im- 
miensely liked by certain delightful types of 
men who would not bg in the least popular, 
and would not, I think, care to be, among 
the types with whom this girl is so successful. 


“I Want to Like Myself” 


O, SINCE popularity is such a variable 

thing, and sometimes so questionable, 
J think I am going to leave it out of the 
question altogether. Instead, I shall take 
just the first sentence of your letter, and 
the last, as containing what is probably the 
real problem that you want me to help you 
solve: ‘‘I want to be liked.’’ And then, 
having taken that as your problem, I am 
going to be whimsical, and tell you that 
I do not believe even that is your real prob- 
lem, after all. 

For under this desire of yours to be liked 
it seems to me I get 2 glimpse of a desire that 
has an ever so much deeper and more last- 
ing importance. And that is what I meant 
when I said at the beginning that { doubted 
if you dreamed how vitally important your 
problem really is. 

And what is that desire? Well, it may 
seem to you a slight thing as I say it; yet it 
is, I am sure, one of the most fundamental 
and lasting things in human nature: Un- 
derlying your desire to be liked, and mine, 
and everybody else’s desire to be liked, is a 
deep desire really to like ourselves. 

We long for the liking of others, not pri- 
marily because it is in itself so pleasant— 
though it is, of course, very pleasant—we 
long for it because it helps to supply our 
constant need of faith in ourselves, very 
much as food supplies the body’s constant 
need of having and keeping its strength. 

There is not space here to go over all the 
sound psychology that underlies this fact, 
though I want to do that too some time— 
I shall just have to ask you to take my word 
for it, in trying to solve your problem. Just 
remember all the time that what you are 
really wanting and needing is self-approval 
—faith in yourself. And remember too 
that faith in ourselves is one of the essentials 
of life; and that you can no more live a 
wholesome and happy life without it than 
the body can live without food. 

Instead of saying over and over, with such 


EAR ANNE 
McCALL: I 
want to be liked. 
I'd like to be so 
popular that the 
girls and men I 
know would gravitate toward me 
as though I were a magnet. I 
don’t mean I want ‘“‘crushes,”’ 
but I do want people to like 
me. Please don’t throw this 
into your waste-paper basket 
in disgust; for I’m sure plenty 
of other girls feel as I do, only 
they aren’t as frank about 1. 
Please don’t tell me to try to 
forget myself. I’ve tried wa. 
It doesn’t do a particle of good. 


And please don t tel. me at 1s 
unimportant. Itis important 


to me. I want ‘to be liked. 


insistence, ‘‘I want to be liked,” try trans- 
lating that desire into its deeper meaning, 
and say over to yourself two or three times 
a day, ‘‘I want to like myself.’’ And that, 
in turn, will bring your problem down to 
really fundamental things—for it will bring 
it down to a question of your own ideals, and 
to what you yourself really think is worth 
while. It will no longer be important to ask 
what kind of people you want to like you, 
what kind of people you want to be popular 
with; the important thing will be, rather, 
what kind of person you yourself are. 

Take out of your plans altogether, for a 
time, the question whether people find you 
charming, seek your company, have ‘‘crushes’”’ 
on you (a weird desire, by the way, if ever I 
heard of one!) or even whether you have any 
friends at all; and just keep on remembering 
to live day by day, in such a genuine, kindly, 
generous, wholesome way that you will be 
able really honestly to like yourself. 

And just what will that way be? Indeed, 
my dear, I can’t in the least suy. It depends 
so entirely on yourself, on the things that 
you love, and really think are worth while. 
I can only tell you that when it comes down 
to an honest question like that, our hearts 
and minds and spirits are very apt to select 
the really lovely and worth-while things; the 
things that have satisfied the human heart 
these many long ages—kindness, sympathy, 
gentleness, loveliness, understanding, joy, 
generosity, beauty, and all the other ancient, 
well-worn, lovely things. Come, now! Try 
it! If you were the person you really wanted 
to be, wouldn’t you be all these things, and 
more? And wouldn’t it be better to satisfy, 
with such things as these, your longing for 
faith in yourself, than to care so much for and 
strive so much for the approval of others? 


The Parable of the Pine Tree 


HEN, too, if you do as I have suggested, 

I think you will find the liking of other 
people turning toward you at any rate. You 
won't have to desire it, it will be there, more 
than you would have dreamed could come to 
you. For it is precisely the person who is 
honestly trying to do those things which will 
most nearly satisfy her own heart's best 
ideals whom other people most trust, most 
like, most love, yes, and most ‘‘gravitate” 
toward. 


From ANNE BRYAN MCCALL 


It seems to me you have had your prob- 
lem a bit ‘‘upside down.” That is all. It 
is a little as though a Christmas pine tree, 
standing in the forest, had spent its time 
not in growing straight and strong and 
beautiful, the way its pine-tree heart would, 
I am sure, want it and expect it to grow, 
but instead had neglected that and devoted 
the daytime golden hours and the night- 
time spangled ones only to saying ‘I want 
to be liked, and dressed, when Christmas 
comes, in Christmas splendor. I want to be 
a popular pine tree. And please don’t tell 
me this is unimportant. It 1s important 
to me.”’ 

But the pine tree that would be chosen 
for the Christmas glory would not be, as 
you know, that one. It would be the one 
which had not thought of the Christmas |, 
splendor at all, but had just grown tall and | 
straight and true, as pine trees in their secret 
pine-tree hearts would, I think, wish to do. 

And then, like a crowning thing, would 
come the approval of others that it had not 
thought of at all to deck and glorify it. And 
the faces of grown-ups turned toward it 
would be lighted up, and little children, de- 
lighting in it, would clap their hands. 

I have been shown, while I was writing 
you this, the decorations for our Christmas 
CoMpPaNion. And do you know, that in al- 
most every one of them, or in the carols 
they illustrate, I see shining out the answer 
to your question, and the very lovely and 
ancient and worth-while things of which I 
have just spoken—‘‘The Three Kings,” 
for instance, so generous, so faithful, each 
year bringing their rich gifts; ‘Come All 
Ye Faithful—joyful and triumphant,” and 
the lovely eagerness and readiness of the 
shepherds that watched their flocks; and 
the steadfast ‘‘Christmas Tree”’ 


Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter's frost and rime. 


And the generous gladness in that splen- 
did old carol “Joy to the World,” and 
the friendliness and reassurance in | 


God rest you merry, gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay. 


And the willing beauty in ‘‘Deck the Halls” 
and the lovely bending sympathy and un- 
derstanding of the “Cherry Tree” which, 
when Mary was hungry and longed for the | 
fruit of it, bent down its lovely gracious 
branches that she might without effort 
take and eat. 


What the Christmas Carols Say 


| Cate full, all of them, they are, of those 
ancient and lovely things—the old un- 
changing beauties and virtues; which, when- 
ever you or I by any good chance possess 
them even in small measure, give usa sense of 
well-being, and perpetually renew our faith 
in ourselves, and others’ faith in us. 

I might have told you, in answer to your 
letter, just to try to be thoughtful of others, 
interested in others; to cultivate a gentle 
voice, and a gracious and refined manner. | 
a ready sympathy, or & hundred other 
things, all of them good and worth while; 
but, instead, I have ended by writing you of 
Christmas, and of Christmas carols, and 
the deep and lovely truths they hold; with 
the belief that, if you will look, you will see 
clearly, as I do, how well and how fully 
they answer your question. And they, you 
see, are liked; and always have been! 

Now a happy Christmas to you, my dest. 
and to all of you who read this page. And, 
incidentally, I feel as though I want to 
thank you for the generosity of your faith 
in me, when you write me as you do, sharing 
with me your problems and perplexities. 


NOTE: Anne Bryan McCall answers personally 
all letters addressed to her in care of the Woman . 
Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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The Most Exciting Gift That Santa Can Bring 


A Nestle “LANOIL” 


HIRTY-FIVE women were 
blinded through the use of hot 
curling irons in 1923, accord- 
ing to a recent publication of the 
Government Statistical Bureau. 
What would an investment of $15 


) and easy. My husband 
4, © waved my hair without a bit 
v > of trouble,’ writes Mrs. G. 


A. Brightwell, 828 Norfolk 
St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


for a Nestle ‘‘LANOIL’’ Home 
Ourfit have meant to the lives of 
these unfortunate ones? Here is a 
perfectly safe article—an invention 
sometimes classified as one of the 
greatest ever made for personal com- 
ort and safety—by the use of which, 
Once or twice a year, a straight- 
haired woman's troubles are turned 
Into pride and pleasure. 


A PERMANENT wave by the Nestle 
Home Outfit, with the latest 
“LANOIL"’ Process, means the trans- 
forming of the Sstraightest, lankiest 
hair—hair which otherwise needs 
curling daily or nightly, into matur- 
ally curly hair. You may shampoo it 
at will, use hair treatments of any 
kind, dance’and perspire, go out into 
tain and fog, brush and comb it as 
much as you like—and yet have 


curly hair just as if you were born 
with it! 


Entire Families cAnd Groups of 
Friends Waved With One Outfit 


Professor Metchnikoff of the Pas- 
ceur Institute declared in 1909 that 
the Nestle discovery of the permanent 

air Wave was, in his opinion, the 
greatest step forward ever made in 

air science. Since then, the pop- 
ularity of permanent waving has 
climbed to unprecedented heights. 
What it means to the straight-haired 
Sitl and matron to have curly, wavy 

air under all possible circumstances 
can be realized only by those who 

éve actually tried the Nestle Outfit, 
never to give it up again, except per- 
haps in avor of professional treat- 
Meat. We recommend this where the 


- Her Husband LANOIL- 


» “The process is so simple 


Into Any Home 


money and convenience are available, 
but millions of girls and women are 
not so fortunate. And for them the 
Nestle ‘‘LANOIL”’ Home Outfit is 
just the thing. Xt lasts forever, and 
with it, they can, at very little cost, 
wave not only their own but other 
heads as well. 


The Nestle“LANOIL” H, ome 
= Outfit Is Safer Than AIl 
m Other Curling Devices 


~) Although a great many 
, honsande of Nestle 


Waved Her Hair 


Her Outfit ‘A Priceless 


Treasure” 


“As a dispenser of happi- 
ness, Cinderella’s fairy 
godmother had nothing on 
you, Mr. Nestle,’’ writes 
Mrs. Roy A. Pinkston, 
2719 FE. Fifth Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Waving Outfits are in homes every- 
where in the world, and although 
in the United States alone, over four 
thousand hairdressers every day use 
the large professional Nestle appara- 
tuses fot “LANOIL"” waving, we 
have never heard of a single instance 
of serious mishap.’ Its perfect safety 
is a main feature. Its simplicity is 
another. Children of twelve have 
successfully waved their elders’ hair, 
while with many high school girls, 
Nestle waving has become a favorite 
pastime, because the process is so in- 
teresting, and the results so thrilling. 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial In Your | 


Own Home 


This is the most eloquent evidence 
of the success of the Home Outfit— 
that every Outfit ever sold in the two 
and one-half years since its invention 
was sold on 30 days’ free trial. Send 
the Nestle Company a check, money 
order or draft for $15, and get the 
Outfit on this condition. Besides the 
regular supplies, you will receive free 
trial materials. Use these. Then 
examine your hair as to its quality. 


Test the curls and waves you get any 
way you like. Shampoo, rub, brush 


and comb them, as you please. Then, 
if you are not satisfied with the re- 
sults, if they do not look prettier 
every day, return the Outfit within 
thirty days, and WE GUARANTEE to 
refund the entire $15 to you without 
question or delay, without deducting 
a penny for packing costs, Stage or 
the free trial materials 4. 

At the right is an illustration show- 
ing the way the Home Outfit is used. 
You curl the hair strand by strand. 
Eachstrand, wetwith thesympathetic 
““LANOIL” lotion, and wound on a 
Nestle mechanical curler, is warmed 


for only seven minutes, and each 
strand comes out transformed by this 
gentle steam pressure, as if by magic, 
to naturally curly, even though, 
when waved by ordinary methods, 
such as crimpers or hot irons, it never 
held a curl or wave for more than a 
day or two. 


Do Not Delay 


In our files, we have over 16,000 
photographs and letters like the above 
from delighted Home Outfit users. 
Mothers use it on their children, 
children on their mothers, friends 
wave one another, even husbands 
help their wives to get charming, 
soft, natural waves and curls with 
this wonderful invention! But we do 
not ask you to take our word for any- 
thing, only to try the Home Outfit in 


your home, at our cost, just as all these 


others did. 


This magazine is behind our Guar- 
ANTEE, as well as we ourselves. 
Nestle’s are known all the world over 
as the originators of Permanent Wav- 
ing and the famous ‘‘LANOIL”’ Pro- 
cess. You take not the slightest risk 
in making this free trial—and the 
results will bring you and your family 
great happiness. 
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Home Outfit for Permanent Waving—Price Only $15 


fi The Nestle 


LANOIL Home 
Outfit in Use 
A whole head 
Can be waved 
comfortably in 
just a few hours. 
The work is in- 
teresting, simple, 
and safe. The 
results are per- 
manent and 

lovely, 


Send a letter, a postal, or the coupon 
below for your Gucht today. Santa 
never before had so much to offer you 
as is contained in the little gtey box 
illustrated above. Charming, natural 
waves, curls and ringlets for you and 
yours, through rain and shine, for 
months, and months, and montas! 


“This Little GirlWasIll in Bed 

when I waved her hair. We 

are delighted with her curls, 

waves and ringlets,’”’ writes 

little Miss Elva Lloyd's 

Vchead from Walla Walla, 
ash, 


If you want further particulars, 
before ordering the Home Outfit 
on free trial, send immediately 
for our free illustrated booklet 
and testimonials, 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. w 


Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 


Just off Fifth Avenue 
Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 
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—" 
| 
oO I enclose $15 in check, money order, or | 
bank draft as a deposit. | 

oO I enclose no money. Please send C. O. D. 

OR, check HERE............... if only free booklet of 
fu red | 
! 


(From foreign countries, send $16 check, money 
piped or ane Hee in U. ae pati Ok 
dians may order from n arper, oor 
Street W., Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) 
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Gifts you make 
are prized 
most highly 


Their message of love 
and friendship rings the 
truer for its reminder of 
the hours you spent in 
fashioning them. 


Dozens of charming 
Christmas gifts can be 
made by any woman, at 
small expense. Intimate 
gifts of dainty lingerie or 
decorative, useful things 
for the home. 

Butremember, the trim- 
mings are the first things 
seen. Only the finest are 
good enough, and even the 
finest are inexpensive. 

Ask for Nufashond, and 
have the comforting as- 
surancethat thetrimmings 
on your gifts are of finest 
quality, exquisitely made 
and of fast color. 

“Gifts You Make are Gifts 

Indeed,’’ is a little folder 


containing a number of 


Christmas gift sugges- 
tions. We will gladly send 


you a free copy on request. 


Nufashond stands for dependable 
quality in Notsons 


Dept. W 12, Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 


for HOME 
DECORATION 


NOTIONS 


HE semimade buffet set 

above consists of an oblong 
centerpiece 10 inches by 20 
inches and two doilies 10 inches 
square. The edges are hem- 
stitched ready for you to crochet 
the chainstitch through the 
hemstitching. 


2259-A—Buffet set stamped 
on best grade of natural- 
colored art linen $1.05 
Buffet set stamped on white 
linene 
Floss for embroider .20 
Crochet cotton for fnishing 
edges Ry 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


HE runner at the left may 

be used on a serving table or, 
with another runner like it, on a 
dining table. It matches the 
buffet set above and is finished in 
the same way. The cross-stitch 
design is of brown, blue, green, 
and two shades of rose. 


2260-A—Runner 14 in. x 54 
in. stamped on best grade of 
natural-colored art linen $1.25 
Runner stamped on white 
linene 15 
Floss for embroider .20 
Crochet cotton for finishing 


edge 15 


Christmas Gift Embroideries 


Smart dining-room linens and four interesting pillows 
By ELIZABETH MACKENZIE ROTH 


HE round boudoir pil- 

low at the right is of pale 
peach - colored handkerchief 
linen embroidered in light 
green and bordered with lace 
dyed pale green. 


2261-/.—Pillow 1£ inches in 
diameter stamped on best 
grade handkerchief lin- 
en, floss, «nd directions 
for making 75¢ 
Lace and foundation pil- 
low are not supplied. 


HE oblong boudoir pil- 

low cover just above is of 
blue handkerchief linen cross- 
stitched in deep rose, green, 
and two shades of blue. It is 
open at both ends which are 
finished with narrow lace 
dyed to match the linen. 


2263-A—Boudoir pillow 10 
in. x 16 in. stamped on 
best grade handkerchief 
linen, floss, and direc- 
tions for making 75¢ 
Lace and foundation pillow 
are not supplied. 


How to Order: Give your name and full ad- 
dress. Remit by check or money order if possible. 
Address Embroidery Department, Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


HE oblong pillow below 

is of pink handkerchief 
linen embroidered in rose and 
blue. One end is folded back 
to make a small handkerchief 
pocket. 


2262-A—Boudoir pillow 12 
in.x 15 in. stamped on 
best grade handkerchief 
linen, floss, and direc- 
tions for making 75c 
Lace and foundation pil- 
low are not supplied. 


HE cushion cover at the 

left is of heavy uphol- 
stery linen in natural color, 
castor, a crisp yellow, dark 
green, or terra cotta. It is 
embroidered in black, rose, 
and almond-green wool and 
has a border of black silk braid. 


2264-A—Stamped cushion 
cover 17 in. x 17 in., black 
silk braid, wool for em- 
broidery, and directions 
for making . 
Foundation pillow is not 
supplied. 
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Jersey 


Designs by 
MARY L. PARKER 


nay 

‘oF . eae? coming rolled 

i: Tailored cap in tan and brown fashioned ae sa od oe Fedo ° Jor 

: espectally to please the small boy rim Danae 

In 

tch 

° bove is of 

HE hat shown above is 0 

OFT wool jersey—a de- fi: n jersey, lined with 

! J lightful fabric to work Sasa, J hae narrow folds 

y) bk ical ve ba hers : of the brown jersey sted ~ 

: racti attractive gifts : ‘rim is a tube o 

: or children as well as for a ue from a lengthwise 

: grown-ups. Everything on strip five incl wide, through 


a" Se a oe 


page was made of two 
thicknesses of jersey, which 
not only gives added warmth, 
but prevents the articles from 
stretching out of shape. If 
sister’s hat is made of the 
same colors as brother’s, one 
yard of each color is ample 
material to make them both. 


THs slip-on sweater, if made 
of white jersey with a pink or 
blue jersey lining turned back to 
form collar, cuffs, and band, is 
charming for a oP little boy or 
girl. An older child would prefer 
a Sweater of tan and brown, or 


hair braid may be used for bind- 
ing if preferred. A robe of this 

d makes a splendid gift for an 
elderly person, or for an invalid. 


ON COOL days in the 
house, the little cape that 
just covers the shoulders and 
arms is a great comfort. The 
one shown above is of lav- 
ender jersey, lined with pale 
can, and has a bit of ribbon 
embroidery on the turned. 
back collar and cuffs. Ribbon 
ties hold the cape in place 


which is run a cable cord an 
inch thick. The tube is shirred 
to fit the cord. Grosgrain 
ribbon may be substituted 
for the darker folds of awd 
on the rolled rim of little 
sister’s hat, if a somewhat 
dressier effect is wanted. 


Mae (® 


The two make 
4 cory pair for 
pera outing 


turned back from the face. The 
Cover Is two inches longer than 


O 
anion, 381 Fourth Avenue Ree 
ork. Please Set your order in 
early ot this and ‘for all 
as material off, i 
this’ number of the Comoe 


rich flavor 


EECH-NUT Peanut Butter is 

made of choicest peanuts—both 
Virginia and Spanish varieties— 
blended into deliciousness. Here is 
the full rich flavor that has sucha 
universal appeal—the perfect sand- 
wich filling, either alone or with 
other sandwich delicacies to which 
it gives that magical touch of delight. 


Spread your bread lightly with dairy but- 
ter first, if you wish—then cover one 
slice with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and 
the other with Beech-Nut Quince Jelly, 
Beech-Nut Raspberry Jam, cream cheese 
or Beech-Nut Chili Sauce. 


Or serve for Christmas dinner a salad of 
endive with tiny balls of Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter and a heavy French dressing. 
Rely always on Beech-Nut for an unfor- 
gettable flavor. 


Ee in air-tight glass jars. At all gTo- 
cers. Beech-Nut Packing Compan » Cana- 
doharie, N. Y, ™ ve 


BeechNut 
Peanut Butter 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon Prepared Mustard 
acc pee i Jams and Jellies 
Vermicelli” Presenad 


navy and powder blue. A pair of the bottle, with an open} Macaroni Elb Preserves 
Jersey panties, with turned-up top as wide as the widest part of Prenceroni Ringe. CONFECTIONS 
ges to match the sweater, the bottle. The embroi dery may Poe Spaghettl Mints + Caramels 
would make a fetching ensemble. be done with either silk or ribbon. Catsup - Chili Sauce Chest etee 
. 7 
ae 
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MOST attractive slumber OMPLETE ; o 
A robe may be made of con- C tions and aiecene fac “ 
a colors of vase or two making all the articles illustra ae of 
err tats a eae on this page may be obtained few J 
e right was made o t 
black, lined with rose, and bound dress Hendin ee and ad- oe Dent. M-7 
around the edge with black silk ait Department . BEECH-NUT 
: g care of Woma 4 
braid three inches wide. Mo- th Ame Com- PACKING Co, 


Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Please send, without 
expense to me, Mra. Ida 
Bailey Allen's Beech-Nut 
Book of Menus, recipes ang 
service information, 
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for Long Remembrance 


A gift of Mirro Aluminum is like 
Friendship. It wears well. It is sincere 
and without pretense. It is beautiful. 
When Friendship speaks to Friendship, 
at Christmas or any other time, a gift 
of Mirro, never costly but ever desir- 


able, expresses the very spirit of Good 
Will Toward Friends. 


HOW TO ORDER: 
Give name and ad- 
dress. Remit by 
check or money or- 
der, if possible. 
Stamps or currency 
used at sender’s risk. 
Address Embroid- 
ery Department, 
Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


2267-A 


INK roses with 

their green 
leaves make a pale 
blue crépe de chine 
or silk mull negligee 
bordered with pink 
very feminine. 
2267-A—T ransfer 
pattern, directions 
for painting, and pat- 
tern of negligee 25c 


A gift worth giving is easy to find in 
Mirro, The Finest Aluminum. Here, for 
example, is a percolator of Grecian love- 
liness, fit to stand with rare old silver. 
And there are many other fine Mirro 
gifts, all quite inexpensive. Mirro is 
ready in the stores—beautifully boxed 
for giving. 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


LACK crépe 
de chine 
painted in gold and 
silver (above) becomes an 
unusually stunning scarf. 
2268-A—Transfer pattern and 
directions for painting 25c 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


HE clever bobbed hair band 

at the left is of black ciré 
ribbon an inch and a quarter 
wide, painted with a design in 
rose, blue, and green. 
2205-A—Transfer pattern and 
directions for painting 5c 


bs DULL yellows and soft 
greens the design below is 
quite wonderful painted on 
white crépe de chine cut for a 
scarf. The edges are picoted and 
outlined with two green stripes. 
2266-A—Transfer pattern and 
directions for painting 25¢ 


2266-A—Scarf 


Penal Gifts 


Follow the vogue for painted things to wear 


Designs by 


ELIZABETH MACKENZIE ROTH |: 
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The Finest Aluminum 
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Cheerful, 


convenient and 
50 liable! 


—this is the modern kitchen 


And it is so easily within 

reach—no rebuilding and 

small expense with Hoosier 
Kitchen Equipment 


by LOIS M. WYSE 
Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


A noted domestic science authority says that 
you can tell what kind of a housekeeper a woman 
is by the layout of her ‘kitchen. Whether she is 
right or not, this certainly is true—that many 
women are good housekeepers in spite of their 
kitchens rather than because of them! 

After all, the kitchen is part of the home, too— 
and so should be just as comfortable and livable as 
any other room. Indeed it should have first at- 
tention; for a room which claims so many of our 
hardest working hours, surely should be /ivable! 

“Oh, but I need so much for other rooms which 
people see more,’’ you say. Yes.—But what about 
yourself? You see more of the kitchen than any 
other room. And besides, the cost of a modern 
kitchen is much less than you might think. 


A Hoosier kitchen, inexpensively 
planned for you 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, taking as 
models the scientific ideas of the best domestic 
science authorities, has designed and built just the 
units of kitchen equipment to furnish a complete, 
attractive, efficient kitchen—a kitchen which every 
home can have. 


First of all they recognize the need of an adequate 
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HOOSIER SHELF CUPBOARD. Provides evtra storage space 
which every kitchen needs for utensils, dishes and food supplies. Very 
Convenient for a bathroom cupboard. Also furnished as a single unit 
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HOOSIER BROOM 
CLOSET. Fitted to hold 
brooms, mops, vacuum, 
brushes and a score of little 
cleaning day necessities. 
May be had in two heights 
—8§ 2-inch corresponding to 
Hoosier Highboy, and 72- 
inch to Hoosier Beauty 


working center. This they provide in the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet. Capacious in shelf, drawer and 
container space, arranged with exact regard for 
saving strength and time, with a score a conven- 
ient fittings which you could not collect in such 
workable order in a lifetime! The Hoosier Cabinet 
never asks you to take a ie when simple reaching 


will do. A perfect center of kitchen activities! 


But your kitchen is not complete, even with a 
perfect cabinet center. You need more storage 
space right zm the kitchen—not in a remote, sepa- 
rate pantry. This space is provided in the new 
Hoosier Cabinet Units. 


You may use these units as an extension of your 
cabinet or wherever wall space is suitable. There 
are shelf units in single or double size, for dishes 
utensils and supplies; a broom closet for all cleaning 
accessories. Matching the cabinet in finish and de- 
sign, they make a uniform, handsome suite, either 
in white enamel or in the newest Hoosier finish 
French Grey—a particularly soft, beautiful shade 
for kitchen furniture. 


And for the last ““homey’’ touch, there is the 
Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and chairs. For rest 
or breakfast nook it is charming. It is sturd 
enough for all practical kitchen uses, yet so aint 
in white enamel finish and blue flower trim. Th. 
table has a shining white porceliron top and the 
chairs have cane seats. 
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Handsome, uniform—for kitchens old or new 


Perhaps your problem is to make a new, modern 
kitchen out of an old, dingy, inconvenient one. 
You can do it so easily, with no remodeling, 
no great expense—with Hoosier equipment. Just 
carry it in and place it—and there you have an in- 
viting, efficient up-to-date kitchen! No need to 
wait for a new house. 


For new ".cuses, architects and builders will tel] 
you that Hoosier equipment gives you a more at- 
tractive and eflicient kitchen than any special built- 
in equipment can possibly provide. Hundreds of 
women are now specifying Hoosiai furniture with- 
out the final finish and are finishing it to match 
their own kitchen color scheme. Ask your archi- 
tect about installing it. 


An interesting book—rrEE for you! 


Wehaveanew book, “Plannin the Modern Kitchen” 
which gives you much helpful information about 
furnishing and arranging a modern kitchen We 
want you to have a copy; just send us your nam 
and address on the coupon and we will mail i 
promptly.+ Another thin —Step into the Hoo fs 
oe ‘1 your town me see a model Fanaa: 
: ro ee casily you can have one! Don't 

g ail'us the coupon for the book. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY 
1224 Warren Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 

1224 Warren Street, Newcastle 
mies Address: 

cal Furniture E ulpm 
’ a 
Ried iat hess wing No. 9 Preston se senect 
Please send me, frec, your new booklet 
“Planning the Modern Kitchen,” 


Indiana 
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Long-Life Sibver Plate | Sse 


ound for a full- 
Nongth fringe of 
opalescent beads 
and gives them a 
charming bluish 
cast. The little 
French flower bag is 
| of changeable gold 
and apricot taffeta. 
Within, one side is 
lined with chamois, 
holding mirror and 
powder puff. 
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If you have a knack with 
the needle and a good 
eye for color 


| 
Make Her a Bag a 


SWING 


WAH 
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For directions for mak- 
ing these bags, send a 
slamped self-addressed 
envelope to FL-143, wn 
care of the Companion 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 
HOPE CHEST 


N the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
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! tury Louis XV of France sent to SESTEEESCELELS he 
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New Orleans a group of lovely girls. \ Sssessses 33 sess rere 
| They were destined to become the \ PETES ES eee eS Sa 
wives of the aristocratic French settlers, \ esses eeeeosecee 
- : : 2 
and each girl brought with her into \ \ 4 eseeee seeeses . : 
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the new world a chest filled with laces, Ke lBA \ \\ \ | es 3 seeeseesee se The bag above, which 
linens, all sorts of finery—and much VA \e\\. oe 8@0 saasesee sees is lined agen gn 
° x \ \ \ \ \ \ } ee 2 & = : - == > able rose a 
silv s was he we We en \ . . : 
| erware This was her dowry from perl \ eC ee fa feta, is eleven inches 
her king. at ao a | : : wide, and the woven | 
Girls are still putting away pretty and <i \ . | | LTERNATING Ley and black one is ten inches | 
useful articles against the time when a s ] am Lagi We hadi Back Hee, ibe, , 
home of their own will have become more : george: zs rate | | 


lined with gray, makes an artistic 
than a dream. If you have some young looking bag which will wear. Its 


friend who is starting a hope chest, the neighbor prefers stripes the other way 
Louisiana Pattern of Alvin Long-Life Plate tf around, and they are made of flannel 


is just the design that will please her. With pieces in gray, emerald-green, ma- . | 
its delicate tracery it suggests that far-away donna blue, old rose, and violet. The gobs sbnaret i ft ps a of oe | | 
period which was so famous for its grace and * _ tassel is recklessly fashioned of un- bans eter ed and | 
: bound flannel strips. Both these bags handkerchiefs printed in red ane’ gh 
beauty. It is extra-heavily plated and has OUISIAN ad h Ser 8 holly pattern on a black and white 
the fashionable grey finish. ave attractive braided handles. groun _ with a narrow border of red. 


Ask to see this charming design at your 
jeweler’s. And let us mail to you a leaflet 


picturing other Louisiana pieces. We will attern 


also send you free our booklet, “Setting 
the Table Correctly” by Oscar of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. | 


If your jeweler should not happen to have the 
Louisiana, George Washington, Molly Stark or Luxor 
pattern, send us his name and we will mail you the 
articles direct on receipt: 6 Teaspoons, $3.60; 6 Des- 
sert Spoons, $7.00; 6 Thessert Forks, $7.00; 6 Dessert 
Knives (hollow handles), $11.25; 1 Butter Knife, 
$1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 


he two squares are whipped together 
with red, and a red and green ribbon 
run through the heading. The actloes | 
effect of the chic-looking purse Delow 
(nine by six inches) is achieved by 
stitching shirred grosgrain ribbon 
onto a satin background. Both purse 
and card case fasten with snaps. 
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| Alvin Silver Co., 20 West 47th St., New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 


} 
luxor Molly ‘ VYeorue 
Stark CCaushingteon 


The flat brown bag is 
lined with yellow silk, 
| and so is the card case 
| which is altached by a 
f silk cord 
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ft Ips LEAVE a wide space, 
thrust the needle clear 
through the huck and bring 
it back to the right side 
wherever you want to start 
your color again. By look- 
Ing at the illustration you 
can work out the spacing 
in the remaining rows. The 
towel above is done in red, 
with a black border of three 
rows above and below—a 
smart note for a bathroom 
in the modern manner. 


Polish Weavin g on Huck 


BLUNT needle, thread- 

ed with any color floss 
you fancy, can be slipped 
at regular intervals under 
the pairs of small vertical 
threads in a huck towel, 
making a design. The first 
row of each design is made 
by slipping the floss over 
five (or three) and under 
one, all the way across, ex- 
cept when the design calls 
for a wide space in the first 
row, as in the towel at left. 
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A craft that goes like the wind 


“HE towel below is worked in a 
glossy old-gold thread, and is 
Started with the repeation “five 
over, one under.’’ These borders 
may be used on both ends of a towel, 
or a narrower border may be used 
ononeend. The beauty of it is that 
the wrong side of yout work looks 
as neat as the right side, and the 
whole thing will launder nicely. 


DESIGNS 
BY 
HELEN PERRY 
CURTIS 


HEMSTITCHED towel, like 

the one above, n only a me- 
dallion in the center, but the motif 
may be repeated as many times as 
the width of the towel allows. The 
designs are perfectly symmetrical 
and can easily be followed from the 
illustrations without special pat- 
terns. With very fine huck use the 
more delicate shades of floss. 


AND 


ELIZABETH 
MARRIOTT 
KING 
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How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But 
dingy teeth are kept concealed. 


The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is what 
hides the tooth luster. Let us show you, 
by a ten-day test, how millions now 
fight that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 


No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. 


That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a dingy 
coat. Millions of teeth are clouded in 
that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


_ Germs constantly breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few 
people escape them. 


Must be combated 


. cnamel. 
use a film com- 
batane which 


Protect the 
Enamel 
Pepsodent disin- 


tegrates the film, 
then removes it 


with an agent 
far softer than 


cbatant. In late years two effective 

methods have been found. Authorities 
have proved them by many careful tests. 
Now leading dentists nearly all the world 
over are urging their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered es- 
sential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch de- 
posits on teeth, so they will not remain 
and form acids. 


Te multiplies the alkalinity of the sa- 
liva. That is Nature's neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 

Thus every application gives 
these tooth-protecting forces 
multiplied effect. 


These things mean whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. They 
mean natural mouth condi- 
Never tions, better tooth protection, 
This ten-day test will con- 


contains harsh vince you by what you see and 


Dental science has long grit. 
been seeking a daily film com- 


Pe 


REG. U.S. 


feel. Make It for your own 
Sake, then decide what 1s best. 


sadeni 


deat at a ES an Ss ig in wipe Neat EI a Ak ee 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


You’ll see and feel 


Send the coupon for <a 10-Da 
Tube. Note how clean the feck 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 


] 


ies PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Pl. 357, 1104 S, Wabash Ave Chica 

‘s Chicago, II] 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


You will gain a new conception 
of what clean teeth Mean, 
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CUT OUT COUPON Now 
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f Wee sports hat be 
W ARS low is alittleimport 
with the gray border 
crocheted into the blue 
background as the work 


progresses. Very 
French in effect is its 
companion at the right 
y which has _ alternate 
That S Ww hat “Ka Ser gores of burnt-orange 
Y and gunmetal-gray 


ho S 1é YYy ad O e S cross-stitched in gray. 
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Every desirable 
color 


ULL directions 
for making the 
two sports hats will 
be sent for 15 cents, 
order CK-275; direc- 
tions for four chil- 
dren’s caps, 15 cents, 
order CK-276. Ad- 
dress Crochet De- 
artment, Woman's 
ome Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Of Warm Wool 


For little heads 
and larger 


Every new feature 
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a *Marvel-Stripe stops laddering Designs by 
% 3 And then, also, those with sandal HELEN 
os feet and low spliced heel MARVIN 
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The pink and 
white hood for 
a two-year-old 
irl (above) 18 
nit entirely 
in one prece 


a 


ree Hh pote h + , by THE tasseled cap above, crocheted 
Pr ede w ame of all-white luster and wool yarn, 
pS DE AoE is designed for a baby boy. 


*Slipper Heel s/enderizes ankles 


Every wanted style Note that all the hats 
are crocheted except the 


two-year-old’s hood 


$1.50 per pair and up 
UALVEY, 
POKE bonnet 
for the three- 
ff *Trademarks Registered year-old is of natu- 


ral-colored camel’s 


hair with lazy ——==_ 
FULL-FASHIONED THREAD SILK HOSIERY fom A tan play cup, croc 
or 


HOSIERY ~ UNDERWEAR ~ GLOVES 
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All outdoors invites your 


Christmas Kodap — 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y 


-» Lhe Kodaf City 


Jocko doffs his feathered 
hat on a bean bag round 


oe ay he | a Sh . [Pg See Miss Muffett eating 
Soe Ze S ae and flat 


whey ona bean bag made 


Santa, bent with toys, looks out 
On a bean bag square and stout 


For the Children 


Gifts in colored cross-stitch 


Here’s a lively little 
dolly for a Christ- 
mas hanky jolly 


This wooden soldier 
sentry goes for a | 
tiny person’s nose | 


’ Gay 


Te, 


Crees, Ver) aoa, SAP ee awit ee ea j- ure Weeks | a A : y Chicks on bibs may fight and XN 
TREO eae ah MONEE Re GT agi Ta eh eat erin ~ us y forage : 
DES RRL RNS NTE TR ing ee StL Mana es 4 hel Well-bred children eat their por- 


ridge; 
A clever clown performs his stunt 
Upon a little sweater front; 
Other chickens keep a-running 
On the backs of mittens cunning 
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Give her spare time—lighter 
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easier is the gift for Christmas 
_ morning joy/ For every house- 


if fidac designs are all worked over cross-stitch 
canvas for which different sizes are needed for 
different objects. A swatch of the correct sizes 
of canvas sufficient for embroidering the designs 
illustrated here will be sent for fifteen cents. 


HESE miniature cross-stitch sheets 
which are one-third the size of 
original color sheets show the variety 
of jolly designs available. Sheet E at 
left, sheet F at right. Price, 15 cents 
each. Swatch of canvas, 15 cents extra. 


oe today. Itis a cleaner fora gen- 


Be 4 eration of Christmases to come. 
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oy ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. Naa, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Dept. 412 


oy | Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, ]  \\QSKONRSY || Foca ce eect cumctuetecsicmmemmy =| ie retiree rye 
Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg, and the Canadian General Electric | = \\\\ ®QQ3\S || [Rie ee ee 
Company, Ltd., General Offices: Toronto. 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 
Name 


HOW TO ORDER: Give name and 
address. Remit by check or money Alia «= 
order if possible. Address Embroidery SiS. , Aim barrie sae” 
Department, Woman’s Home Compan- aE aan. we 
ion, 381 Fourth Avenue, NewYork City. 


- Street Address City 


R. F. D.__Seate_ Telephone No. 
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Crochet designs 


Doll designed 
“sabe gy Ss by Helen Marvin 


by Mary L. Parker 


A New Rag Baby 


And some crocheted clothes for 
the other dolls 


ay 


A SLIP-ON sweater, hood, and 

booties of white Iceland wool 
for a 13-inch baby doll have pale 
blue edges and pompons 


OOLLS FROM 
a. 4H. MACY 


z€é an ensemble costume of 
dress, cape, and cap is popular. 
Miss Flapper, 24 inches high (at 
the right), wears a sports cap and 
Coat sweater with attached scarf. 
Directions for making all the dolls’ 
crocheted things will be sent for 
fifteen cents in stamps. Order CK- 
274 and address Crochet Dept. 


| FPOR a little girl doll of 17-inch 4 
SI 


HE rag doll is unusually like 

a real baby in anatomy: 
Twenty-four-inch life-size rag doll, 
Stamped on pale pink sateen— 
floss for hair, directions for ma king 
and painting face $1.00 
Stamped pattern of clothes, includ- 
ing dress, bonnet, underwear, 
Stockings, and booties, with com- 
plete directions for making 25c 
Order 2258-A from Embroidery 
Dept., Woman’s Home Companion. 
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IDHNCONS 
LIQUID WAX 


HE new easy way to wax floors is with Johnson's Liquid Wax 
applied with a Johnson Wax Mop. This mop has a lambs wool 
swab designed for the easy application of Liquid Wax. It spreads 
the wax evenly and does not interfere with base-boards or furniture. 


Waxed Floors, besides being beautiful and distinctive, have many 
practical advantages. They do not show scratches or heel prints—are 
not slippery—and worn spots can easily be rewaxed without going 
over the entire floor. 


Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean easier if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson's Liquid Wax. It brings out the 
pattern and color—protects linoleum from wear—and imparts a 
beautiful dry, dirt-repellent surface which washes off like a piece of 
glass. Johnson’s Liquid Wax is recommended by all the leading 
manufacturers of linoleum. 


The economical way to buy Johnson’s Liquid Wax is in gals. at $4.00 
or half gals. at $2.40. If you use Johnson's Liquid Wax in these 
sizes—write us for a lamb’s wool mitt for polishing furniture—FREE., 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit—$3.50 


This Offer Consists of , 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush..... (eer seaee 


(with Wax Applying Attachmen t) 
1—Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax...___ ine 75 
for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture oe : 
1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor. .__ Fass oboe ey 40 


for cleaning floors before Waxing 


1—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying. ientases, 6oe 


A Saving of $4.90 
This Offer is Good at All Stores 


lhis offer Is good at department. drug 


: rocery : 
‘are and paint stores. If your dealer ht ak 


Let uS se , , F 
Ay realy th ae te a sample of Johnson’s Liquid 
Our beautiful Poi a te ie 4 small floor—also 
: -o 29 page illustrate 
Home Beautifying. Ise coupon erick color book on 


»Mept. W. 
“The Wood Fintshin’® W.H.C. 12, RACINE, Wis, 


Y JOHNSONS | 


| KLEEN FLOOR 


Postpaid 
wePatc 4 generous 
; ye sa ; 
nd your 25¢ Book on te mple of 
g. ome Beautj- 


bitten Oe 
smtetesee., 


Johnson's Liquid Wax a 
fying and Wood Finishin 


My Name. i 


Address ___ ta aS 
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Look for this label 


Affect YOUR Sheets? 


It’s the answer to this question that 
brings to light the value of your sheets 
and pillow cases. For laundering will 
reveal their quality. 

Time and time again Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases come through that 
trying process with all their firm, 
substantial weight intact. Fhey’ll be 
straight and even along the edges and 
just as soft and snow-white as on the 
first day they graced your beds. 


And here are the reasons: 
141 THREADS TO EACH SQUARE INCH! 


Strong threads-of high grade cotton. No false 
filler. Torn from the fabric—not cut! 

True quality! . 

Surely this is worth keeping in mind when you 
make your purchases. To be certain of excel- 
lent laundering qualities and the economy of 
extra long wear—look for the Utica label on 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


At most reliable white goods counters. Plain 
hemmed and hemstitched. Also Utica Sheeting, 
bleached and unbleached. _ 

Mohawk Sheets, Pillow Cases and Sheeting 
are of similar quality, not quite so heavy. 


Write for interesting, helpful 
and authoritative booklet on 
the correct methods of making 
beds, and the, most advanta- 
geous use and care of sheets. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 
Court Se., Utica, N. Y. 


t 
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For the buffet, table 
top, console, etc. 
Three pretty doilies 
with embroidered 
edges. Made of 
snowy Utica Sheet- 
ing. In one piece, 
ready for trimming. 
Center piece, 19 
inches lang. End 
pieces, 9 inches 
across. 


Send 25c for 
the set. 
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The desk is five inches wide, the armchair six inches high, and the rest of the 
furnilure is on a corresponding scale of size 


Dolls Furniture 


The edges must be matched carefully, so 
that each piece will be steady 


HE drawers on the chiffonier, as well 

as on the desk and the bureau, are 
indicated by lines worked in outline-stitch 
on the poplin before it is put on the 
cardboard. The handles on the drawers, 
and the knobs on the top corners of the 
furniture, are tiny brass ball buttons 
such as are used for dress trimmings. 
The bed, below, has mattress, pillows, 
and bolster of rose-colored sateen, and 
sheets, blanket, counterpane, and quilt. 


“ ieee W ill Repeated Laundering Which can easily be made by a little gerl’s mother 


Designed by 
JOSEPHINE HOW 


GOOD, stiff cardboard is used for the 
foundation of the dolls’ furniture. 
The various sections are cut out from a 
pattern, and covered with a French-gray 
cotton poplin. The corresponding pieces 
are then carefully overhanded together 
with thread to match. The design is cut 
from flowered cretonne and pasted in 
lace when the furniture is quite finished. 
e cushions for the chairs are made 
from scraps of the same cretonne. 


Get a glazier to cut the tiny mirror 
for the dressing table 


Bick and white patterns of the dolls’ furniture and directions 
for making the furniture will be sent for twenty cents in 


stamps 


Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, 


Order H-499 and address Handicraft De ent, 


ew York. 
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NE hesitates to Say whether this 
O sleek black pussy cal is waiting to 
look at the Queen, ur merely watching a 
Saucy sparrow. He is fourteen inches 
high and five inches through the middle. 
His jaunty nonchalance is emphasized 
by sly green eyes, a delightful tail, and 
a red and white checked binding. 


2245-A 


Of Colored Oilcloth 


S2x companionable toys 


which are easy to keep clean 


A’ YOUR left behold a trick monkey 
such as you never saw even with a 
hand-organ man. He’s oyster-while and 
wears a cap and jacket of bright red, 
with shiny brass buttons and a bias bind. 
eng of pale green. There’s no end to the 
athletic stunts youcan make him perform. 


2246-A 


2247-A 


NOTE: All these toys are cut and stamped, 
ready to make, and prices include bindings, 


buttons, and directions. Almost any kind 


of stuffing may be used. DESIGNS BY 
Elephant, monkey, or rooster $0.85 HELEN 
Cat, duck, or parrot 65 PERRY CURTIS 
AND 
TO ORDER: Give name and address, and ELIZABETH 


remit by check or money order. Stamps 
Or currency used at sender’s risk. Order 
by number and address Embroidery De- 
Partment, Woman's Home Companion. 


MARRIOT KING 


AUDY patches of 

red, green, and yel- 
low, smartly bound 
with black, make a 
parrot exotic enough 
to delight the youthful 
eye; from tip of bill to 
tip of tail he measures 
twenty-two inches. 

If you prefer a more 
domestic bird, consider 
the cock at the foot of 
the page, or the alert 
This gray oilcloth elephant twelve and one-half little duck, with red 
inches long wears a shiny red blanket trimmed bill and feet, its yellow 


with red, yellow, and black rickrack braid coat quaintly bound 
with blue and white 


checked gingham! 


2248-A 


He’s black and white 
and red—well, not all 
over—only his toes 
and topknot 
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Pi nme Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City— 2019 Boardwalk ‘near Shefberne) 
Auburn. N, Y.—Dusenbuty Co. 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. (Qed Boor) 
Binghamton—Partor City Shoe Co. 
Birm am—321 North 20th St. 
Bolse— » Falk Mercantile Co. 
Boston— 109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport —1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton Se. (Primrose Big.) 
Buflalo—¢41 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Camden—Curran’s, 110 Broadway 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
rleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Ca. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
{162 N. State Sr. ( . Chicago Theatre) 
Ginwe— 1058 Leland (near ) { 
6410 Cort Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 
Cincinnati—The McA pin Co. 
Cleveland—1765 Euclid Ave 
Colorado — Wulf? Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (ar Jed) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 


Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Beotery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. inear Main) 
Fall River—D. P. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 442 Main St. 
Fort Wayne— Mathias App’'s Sons 
Fort Worth— Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpoisheimer Co. 
Greenville— Pollock's 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High Sr. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
-Diehl 


Younger! 


AGIC holidays! The season of Youth. The 
NG young folks arrive home for the great 

\22)\[| merry-making. Children sparkle with life 
keyg) ||| and laughter. The air tingles with expec- 
tation. Now, if ever, is the time to feel 
young, to give of your own high spirits to the happy 
home circle. Yet, in many a home, a harassed mother, 
grown-up daughter or other member of the family, 
feels o/der as Christmastime draws near. 


You who feel the fatigue of holiday preparations, 
who are working hard to make Christmas a happy time 
for others, pause now and give a thought to yourself. 
Wear shoes that will help you through the busy days 
and leave you fresher when evening comes—shoes, 
like Cantilevers, that fit the foot naturally and support 
it without restricting the action of the foot muscles. 
Then you will feel better—younger—on Christmas Day. 
There will be no foot weariness to make you feel tired 
and older than you should. 


Cantilever Shoes satisfy the insistent and intelligent require- 
ment of the modern woman for comfort as well as attractive 
appearance in her footwear. You will enjoy the glove-like 
ease of the Cantilever. It is shaped to follow every contour 
and to bring out the natural grace of the foot. The flexible arch 
fits snugly and gives buoyant support, without restricting the 
foot muscles or impeding the circulation as do stiff-arched 
shoes. Modishly rounded toes, natural lines and snu -fitting 
heels make Cantilevers easy to wear and attractive to look at. 


There are many tempting Cantilever styles to be 
seen at any of the stores listed at the left. If none of lis 
these is near you, write the manufacturers, Morse & Ex 
Burt Co., 420 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., Se « 
for the address of a more conveniently located store. 


antilever 
Shoe 
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Jacksonville, Fla.—Opposite Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City— Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kaneas City, Mo.— 308 Aleman Bidg. 
Knorville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's,5 E King St 
Lansing—F. N. Arhaugh Co 

Lima— The Sill Shoe Co. 

Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock —417 Main St., (Pugh Bidg.) 
Lockport —Jenss Bros. 

Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles 585 New Pantages Bidg 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell— The Bon Marche 

Macon— Macon Shoe Co. 

Madison- -Family Shoe Store 

Mansfield— Brownell Shoe Co. 


Montreal— Keefer Bidg. (St. Catherine, W.) 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark —897 Broad Sr. (2nd Boor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 

New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Castle, Po.—224 E. Washington Sr. 

New Haven—i53 Court St. (2nd floor) 

New Kensington —Miller Bros., 5th Ave 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 

Newport, R. 1.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
14W. 49th St. (opp. Public Library) 

New York — | 3950 Third Ave. 1S2nd Se.) 

Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 

Northampton—E. Alberts 

Oakland—516-15th Se. (opp. City Hall) 

Oklahoma City—Fezler's Boot Shop 

Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Ottumwa—Trvuefit Company 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 

Pawtucket—Evans & Young 

Peoria—105 So. Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 

Philadel phia— 1932 Chestnut St 

Pittsburgh— The Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittsield— Pahey's, 234 North St. 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 

Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St 

Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 

Providence—The foston Store 

Reading—Sig. 8S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Ind.— The Hoosier Store 

Richmond, V3.—Seymour Sycle 

Rosnoke—I!. Bachrach Shoe Co 

Rochester—257 Main St E. (ird floor) 

Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

Rock Island— Boston Shoe Co 

St. Joseph, Mo.--216 N. 7th (Arcade Bidg) 

St. Louis—S16 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P OW 

St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Prederic Hotel) 

Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg.. K near 7th 

Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co 

Salt Lake City— Walker Bros. Co 

San Diego—The Marston Co 

San Prancisco—127 Stockton St. 

San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 

Schenectady—445 State Street 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shre t—Phelps Shoe Ca 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

Sioux Falls— The Bee Hive 

South Bend— Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Il].—A. W. Kiaholt 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 

Springfield, Ohio—Edw. Wren Co 

Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St 

Tacoma—255 So. 11th Sr. (Fidelity Bldg.) 

Taunton—Model Shoe Store 

Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 

Trenton —H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

Troy—4S Third St. (2nd floor) 

Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 

Utica—28 & M Blandina Sr... Cor. Union 

Vancouver—Hudson's Bay Co. 

Warren, O.— Kinnaman & Neal 

Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 

Watertown, N. Y.—Berow & Monroe 

Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co 

Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 

Wilmington. DeJ.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 

Winnipeg—-Hudson's Bay Co. 

Woonsocket — Martin Shoe Co. 

Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 

Yakima— Kohls Shoe Co 

Yonkers—22 Main St. 

York—The Bon Ton 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 414 other cities 
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Such beautiful floors— 
here’s how to have them! 


EREVER there isareally all. Here is a single-unit device 

beautiful home, whether cot- that both waxes and polishes. It 

tage ae mansion, gon her one glides es your floor re aed - 
ed floors —an articular a car sweeper an es a 
Old English Waxed oars Why? the Lael and bend out of wax- 
Because of their matchless beauty, ing and polishing. It eat one 
which is recognized it saves work, an 
by leading interior it saves wax. Its cost 
decorators every- FREE TO YOU is low. It lasts a 
pa as Sage at Weis will eecsiven canot lifetime. 
Id English Wax Old English Wax free if 

goes f Anes and you buy an Old English Beauty 
fasts longer than | Warer-Folisher non. | that endures 
other finishes. And device does two things— But even if you apply 
because while its lus- it waxes, then polishes Old En ce Wax 
tre is ever so soft, its with a cloth, you 
surface is ever so won’t find the work 
hard. Heel-marks hard. ee uaa 
and scratches won’t with Old English 
appear if you use it. Wax need never be 


the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 


. advantage of our short- ° ; 
..-And Old English ine offer. If yourdeale: entirely refinished. 
Waxcostsonlyathird can’t supply you, mail Just an occasional 
of other finishes. the coupon So touching. up of the 


walk-spots as time 
goes on, and your 
floors will be beauti- 


A work-saving 
device 

Apply Old English Wax with the ful always. 

Old English Waxer-Polisher and Sold at paint, hardware, drug, 

you'll find floor-waxing no work at housefurnishing,department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


; 
PASTE LIQUID () POWDER 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK. FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed intoeasy reading. This valuable reference book free. Mail the 
coupon. 


Tue A. S. BorLe Company, 1265 Dana Avenuc, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CJ Check here for Waxer-Polisher 


Pode ae all aot paid, an Old 
2 ; Unglis axer-Polisher with a can of 
areas Ste W ge Wax Free at the special time-limited 
work and Furniture—Their price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
Finish and Care. 84.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


oO Check here for 
free book only 


Send me your free book, 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


@ Aprons or a Coverall 
| To please a child on Christmas 


* 


ERE’S a warm cov- 

erall that combines 
leggings and coat in one 
garment. This saves time 
and effort not only in the 
making but also in the 
daily putting‘on and tak- 
ing off. A soft tan bolivia 
with collar and cuffs of 
dark brown §astrakhan 
made the suit in the pic- 
ture. There is a little cap 


No. 4518, tucked away in the pat- 
designed by tern, too. Only one and 
Reota V.H. three-eighths yardsoffifty- 

Pedersen four-inch material is re- 


quired for the four-year- 
old size set. 


Pattern No. 4518— 
Child’s Coverall and Cap. 
Suitable for boy or girl. 
‘Sizes, 2, 4, and 6 years. 
Price, twenty-five cents. 
Order all patterns from 
the Pattern Department. 


The fall and winter issue of “The Fashions,” Miss 
Conover’s style news and pattern booklet, contains a 
large number of designs for children’s clothes just as 
attractive as these. For fifteen cents it can be purchased 
from the Pattern Department, Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


UST two gay bandannas, twenty-four 

inches square, a few snips of the scissors, 
and less than half an hour’s sewing time 
makes the little apron above. 

The little girl has an apron set and is wear- 
ing Monday’s. The aprons for the other 
days of the week are scattered out of their 
box. One of these aprons is very easy to 
make, for it is cut all in one piece. It requires 
only one and three-eighths yards of twenty- 
seven-inch material. With thick floss, the 
embroidery can be done in a jiffy. 

Pattern No. 4519—Little Girl’s Apron. 
Cut from two bandanna handkerchiefs. One 
size only, suitable for 3- and 4-year sizes. 
Price, fifteen cents. 

Pattern No. 4520—Nursery Rhyme 
Apron, including one-piece apron pattern 
and seven transfers. One size only, suitable 
for 3- and 4-year sizes. Price, fifty cents. 


*RAMILTON - 


Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company 
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Every piece shown here furnished in all patterns 


PIERCED ‘ROUND SERVER *3.00p 
Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated _.” 


‘ 


Coupe ACEAT ForK (Small) $1.75 Each 


(Large) 2.2§ Each 
Adam Design Illustrated 
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TEASPOON *3.60 Set of Six 
Adam Design Illustrated 


Five O’C.Lock Teaspoon $3.75 Set of Six 
TABLE Spoon 7.20 Set of Six 


PrERCED Bon Bon 


SPOON 2.25 Each 
Patrician Design Illustrated 


INDIVIDUAL BUTTER SPREADER £6.00 Set of Six 


"$7.20 Set of Six 
Grosvenor Design Illustrated 


Patrician Design Illustrated 


$7.00 Set of Six Butter KNiFe #1.25 Each 


~~ 


BovILLON Speoon 


ee ee 


JELLY SERVER *1.50 Each 
Sheraton Design Illustrated 


BABY SPOON *1.00 Each 
Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated 
Baby Fork $1.00 Each 


ORANGE SPOON ¥5. 50 Set of Six 
Patrician Design Illustrated 


OLIVE SPOON ¥1.75 Each 
Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated 


NDIVIDUAL SALAD FORK ®7.00 Set of Six 
Grosvenor Design Illustrated 


BERRY SPOON (Small) $2.50 Each 
(Large) 3-25 Each 

Bird of Paradise Design Illustrated 
SuGcar Spoon ri,2¢ Each 
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PIERCED ‘PASTRY SERVER *4.00 Each 
Grosvenor Design Illustrated 


ERE are Christmas Gifts that are more than messengers of 
sentiment, even though modest in cost. Their beauty and 


enduring service will be instantly appreciated when the eagerly 


removed wrappings disclose their identity — the most desired 


silverware of all —C 


—_—————— 
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OMMUNITY PLATE. 


< 


~ 


isn’t this 


PLEASANT NEWS 
for Every Woman ? 


VERY woman wil! admit that 
the most important ingredi- 
ent in making pie-crust is the 

shortening she uses. 


This is one reason why Mazola 
is so popular with the intelligent, 
thinking housewife. 


And—back of this nation-wide 
and growing demand for Mazola 
is a very pleasant thought. 


The source of Mazola is as pure, 
appetizing and wholesome as this 
delicious oil is itself. If you like 
“corn-on-the-cob” you cannot help 
liking Mazola. For this pure cook- 
ing and salad oil is made from the 
hearts of the full ripened corn— 
America’s Greatest Cereal. 


When you think of making pie- 
crust, think of Mazola. Use it once 
and you will prefer it always. 


PIE CRUST 


1 cups Sifted Pastry Flour 
84 teaspoon Salt 
14 teaspoon Baking Powder 
\% cup Mazola 
4 tablespoons Cold Water 


GET dry ingredients. Add water to Mazola 
and beat until creamy. Mix quickly into dry 
ingredients. Toss onto slightly floured board and 
roll to desired thickness. This recipe makes one 
small double crust pie. 


FOR A FLAKY, RICHER CRUST: 


1g teaspoon Salt 
l4 cup Ice Water 


2 cups Sifted Pastry Flour 
34 cup Mazola 


WORK Mazola into the dry flour and salt grad- 

ually, mixing thoroughly with a knife or spatula, 
then add enough ice water to hold together and 
roll out at once, on a well floured board. 


FRE E Beautifully illustrated Corn 
+ <= Products Cook Book of sixty-four 
pages; containing more than a hundred valuable 
recipes. Write CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 


COMPANY, Dept. 13 


Argo, Illinois. 


AN IM POR TANT R E MINDER: “Mazola is as delicious and good to 


we we 


eat as the corn from which it comes.” 
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“’T was the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring— 
not even a mouse; 


The stockings were hung by 
the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas 
soon would be there.” 


Better Babies 


They're raised from Canada to Texas 


AY I take a few minutes of your 
busy hours to tell a story about the 
little sleepyhead in the picture? 
When she was three, Vivian had a little 
pink cotton parasol which she loved dearly. 
One day she ran in from Sunday school to 
tell me that they had learned a new hymn. 
‘And what do you think it is, mama? ‘God 
sees my little parasol!’’’ Of course I knew 
at once she had misunderstood ‘‘God sees 
the little sparrow fall.’ 
Mrs. J. D. W., Ontario, Canada. 


Raising a Baby by Book 


PEOPLE told me that I could not raise 
my baby by a book, but. I received the 
letters before and after baby came and we 
both did finely. He is so much stronger 
and healthier than the children whose 
mothers told me I could not raise him by 
your directions. Mrs. W.C. G., Tezas. 


A Tropical Baby 


T= tropics make one lazy and it’s hard 
_ 4 to write letters, but now that my baby 
is here I just have to write and tell you 
about him. The nicest part is that he looks 
exactly like his father. He is our first baby, 


so of course we are very excited over the 
prospect of his being ours for keeps and are 
trying awfully hard to keep from getting 


him spoiled. 
Mrs. G. H. F., Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Personal Interest 


LTHOUGH I was formerly a nurse and 
my husband is a physician, so that. I do 
not lack medical knowledge of the subject, 
yet. that is only one tiny part of the amount 
necessary. I think | especially appreciate 
the feeling of personal interestshownand the 
informality, together with the ‘‘common 
sense ’’displayed. Mrs.R.C.M., Michigan. 


Her Daddy’s a Booster 


Y HUSBAND adores our baby daugh- 

ter, so does my mother, and they think 
she could not possibly have been such a 
mite of perfection but for your letters. At 
six months old she laughs aloud and does 
many things, which I am sure are proof of in- 
telligence. Wherever we go where there 
is an infant, Daddy immediately begins to 
tell them about the Better Babies Bureau, 
and he has loaned my letters out more than 
once. D. W., Massachuselts. 


Every Better Baby’s mother should have a bambino plaque (see page 127) 


== What the Better Babies Bureau Is —= 


Tae Expecranr Moruers’ Circe: Any woman eligible, whether she is a subscriber to 
the Companion or not, may become a member, receiving each month a letter of advice 
on the care of herself and the preparation for her baby. Several practical little pamphlet 
circulars showing designs for maternity dresses and a common-sense layette are some of 
the helps sent with the letters. No matter at what period you enter, everything from the 
first month will be sent. No mention of the Better Babies Bureau is made on the enve- 
lopes in which the material is mailed. Enclose a self-addressed envelope with Fifty Cents 
in stamps, for postage, and state what month you expect your baby. 


Tae Moruers’ Cius: Every mother of young children is eligible and need not be a 
subscriber to the COMPANION to join. Pamphlets, together with monthly letters of in- 
struction on the care and feeding of babies under one year of age (covering such subjects as 
colic, constipation, weaning, teething, etc.), will be sent to any mother who sends Fifty 
Cents in stamps and states the age of her baby. There are also leaflets giving diet lists, and 
other helps for babies from one year of age to three years. This literature is all included 
in the Mothers’ Club’s monthly service, but if the letters are not desired the additional 
literature will be sent for Ten Cents. A self-addressed stamped envelope will bring a 
Prompt reply to every inquiry. 


Tue Councit-Room: Anybody interested in promoting the Better Babies movement 
through contests, health exhibits, club work, etc., may write us for suggestions and litera- 
ture. Libraries, Milk Stations, Child-Welfare Leagues, Colleges, or Schools may secure 
our Set of seven Better Babies Health Posters, 22 by 26 inches in size, also literature for 
Tibution. Address all inquiries to BetrerR Basies Bureau, or to Mrs. Caroline 
rench Benton, Counselor, Woman's HomE CoMPANION, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Convenience and economy! 
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Two million families prefer 


this wholesome drink. 


| Osetra eg WATER — Instant 
Postum in the cup—cream 
and sugar—and you have, steam- 
ing hot before you, the favorite 
mealtime drink in 2,000,000 Ameri- 
can homes. 

Whole wheat and _ bran—life- 
giving grain—skillfully blended 
and roasted! Pour fresh boiling 
water into the cup, and watch the 
deep, warm color rise to the surface 
as you stir. Now just a little sugar 
—most people think a teaspoonful 
is enough—then add the cream, 
stirring it in until the drink has a 
rich golden tone. 

Now taste it! Sense the: full, 
delicious flavor of the grain. Judge 
it for ttse/f—it is not an imitation 
of any other drink—but a wonder- 
ful drink in its own right. A drink 
which is all wheat—and wheat is 
the best-liked food in the world! 


Postum is economical! It costs 
much less than most other drinks, 
and it takes the place of other 
drinks for every member of the 
family, every meal of the day—for 
it contains no drug stimulant. 

Remember, this is a healthful 
drink. There isn’t a trace of caffein 


init. You can enjoy it late at night 
as well as in the morning. You 
know that you are acting in ac- 
cordancewith health and efficiency, 
instead of risking sleeplessness, 
taut nerves, indigestion, and head- 
ache. 


In the interest of health and 
economy, we want you to make a 
thirty-day test of Postum. We 
will give you, free, your first week's 
supply of Postum for this thirty- 
day test. And we will have Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demon- 
strator, send you her own direc- 
tions for preparing it in the most 
delicious way. 


Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“IT want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you your first week’s supply. 


“It seems to me that it would be a wise 
plan for mothers, particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of 
their families. 


“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil). I’ll see that you get the first 
week’s supply right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water 
is the eastest drink in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil) is also easy to 
make, but should be boiled 20 
minutes. Either form costs less 
than most other hot drinks, 
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Postum Cerza. Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Benton make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 


In Canada, address Canapian Postuy CEREA 


ORDO On seen: 
ene: oPenecesencccesycesoors Cee dococereccesecesca Ser ehoesntessoses 


W.H.C, 1n-% 


or obligation, the first week's supply of 


Instant Postuu.....() Check 


Postum Crazat.....0 ae vom 


wecearoreteeneeeneeeecerteenrene, State... 


ront St, East, Toronto, Ontane Co., Ltd., 
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~~~ made instantly 1n the cup - . ~ 
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PREMIER 
makes foods 


taste their best 


SoME CHICKEN left over— 
what to do with it? Make a 
salad, or a sandwich, and add 
Premier Salad Dressing. Premier 
has just the right tang to bring 
out all the flavors you like best in 
cold meats, vegetables, fish and 
fruits. Not too much seasoning, 
nor too much oil. Just right. A 
wonderful dressing to use for 
salads, sandwiches, sauces, cold 
meats, and many other delicacies. 
More than a million women will 
tell you so; they’ve tried it. 
Recipe book on request. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


SEG, U.S, PAT. 


Salad DRESSING 


TRY PREMIER COFFEE TOO 


remier 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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NURSERY FURNISHINGS 
FROM R. H. MACY 


Cuddly Covers 


With amusing motifs cross- 


stitched in fluffy wool 


It’s a gamble for these 
white woolly lambs 
whether they go on pink 
or blue flannel; while a 
bunch of snowy bunnies, 
up at the right, are just 
hanging around to be use- 
ful in adding their bit 
to the daily ounce. Each 
cover has a wide stitched- 
down flap across the top 
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HEN one graduates from lesser 

vehicles to a six-cylinder go-cart, 
one’s lap robes follow suit, and lambs 
and bunnies are replaced by two digni- 
fied but amiable wool elephants in gray, 
to match the wicker, on a stunning 
blue rug of double homespun (33 by 27 
inches); or a very brave boy may even 
want his cover of tawny polo cloth 
with a fifteen-inch pillow to match, 
bound and lined with dark brown crépe 
de chine, and bearing upon its smooth 
surface a device of dark brown lions, 
with brushed wool manes and tails. 
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IRECTIONS for making the blan- 
kets, with designs for working the 
cross-stitch animals, will be sent for 2! 
cents. Order H-471 and address Handi- 
craft Department, Woman's Home Cony 
panion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


For prices of the crib, 
scales, and go-cart : pw 
send a stamped self-addressed envelope for Fit 


| remy and happiness 
will attend the baby 
who sleeps in this crib 
under a white eiderdown 
blanket (46 by 43 inches) 
dotted with bluebirds 
which are always flying 
across it but never fly 
away. The edge of the 
blanket is crocheted in 
blue brushed wool. 

The flannel cover just 
below is bound with 
white satin ribbon, and 
the blanket with the 
lambs is _ buttonholed 
with the same soft, white 
angora wool which is 
used in working the 
cross-stitch design. 


DESIGNS BY 


ELItzaABETH 
Marriot KING 


AND 
HELEN 
Perry CuRTIS 
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our baby needs more than mil 


from the ei 


| eset squirming; yes, and cry- 
ing—life is just one ‘daily dozen”’ 
after another, for a baby! That's the 
way he grows. 


And how much energy it takes! 
Authorities say theaverageactive baby 
works as hard as an adult manual laborer. 


Upto the age of 6 or 8 months a baby 
finds his food essentials in one perfect 
food—muilk. Then as he develops, comes 
the need for new essentials found in 
solid food. 


According to specialists in baby feed- 
ing, the first solid food must meet two 
great requirements: 1—It must supply 
vital energy. 2—It must be very simple 
and easy to digest. 


Because Cream of Wheat ideally com- 
bines these two requirements, it is used 
by baby specialists everywhere asa per- 
fect first solid food. 


Creamof Wheatisexceptionallyhigh 
in carbohydrates— which means energy 
units. And carbohydrates, of all food 
materials, are easiest and quickest to 
digest. So in Cream of Wheat energy is 
supplied in generous amount without 
danger of imposing on a baby’s deli- 
cate digestion. 


Energy, too, forall the family in this 
delicious food! For breakfast you can 
serve it in so many ways to tempt chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike. Try it cooked 
with dates, prunes, raisins and figs; so 
rich and creamy with the delicately 
blended flavor of the fruit! Or serve it 
Southern Style, with butter and salt— 


How to prepare Cream of Wheat for baby 


Pour two tablespoons Cream of Wheat into one cup of rapidly 
boiling salted water, stirring constantly. Cook in a deuble 
botler one hour at least. Give with whole milk or cream 


© 1024, C. of W. 
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and children love it with brown sugar 
or fruit sauce. 

FREE to you! book on child feeding 
You will find helpful scientific informa- 
tion in our book on child feeding—a 
book approved by recognized nutrition 
authorities. Itcontains model diets for 
children from 1 to 10 years. And our 
new recipe book suggests so many de- 
lightful dishes to add fresh interest to 
thedaily menu—dainty desserts; breads, 
salads, meatand vegetabledishes. Both 
books are free; let us send them to you. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


» Cream Wheat 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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CreaAM OF WHEAT 
For THE Basy 1n Two New Ways 


Cream of Wheat Broth 
1% cup Cream of Wheat 


Prepare broth as for consommée. When nearly 
done add Cream of Wheat and cook 20 minutes 


Cream of Wheat Custard 


1 cup cooked Cream of Wheat 2 eggs 

1% cups milk \% cup sugar 
¥% teaspoonful vanilla 

Mix Cream of Wheat with milk, beaten egg and 

sugar; add vanilla. Pour the Cream of Wheat 

mixture into a buttered baking dish and bake one- 

half hour in a moderate oven. Serve with cream 


3 pints broth 


Free! these booklets—mail coupon 


Information which every 
mother will find helpful 


The Cream of Wheat Company, 
Dept. 3-E, Minneapolis, Minn. 


0 Please send me, free, our booklet, “The I . 
of Feeding Children,"* - ¢ Important Business 


(1) Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, “ 
Cream of Wheat."' ? Pe et, “so Ways of Serving 


[] Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for which |] 
enclose 5¢ for postage. 
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The rug tllustrated above 1s pattern No. 244, color 11 


Rich but inexpensive —a LARCHMONT Walton Kug 


\ \ THAT a superb and lasting gift it 


makes, for a moderate outlay! It 
will glorify some room on Christmas 
Day 
The beautiful Oriental patterns of the 
Holmes LarcuMont Wilton are equalled 
only by worsted Wiltons that cost half 
again as much. 
LarcHMONT is a genuine wool Wilton 
of the highest grade, in such exquisite 
designs and colorings that you marvelat 


its modest price. Ask for it by name and 
refuse to be put off with ‘‘something 
just as good.”’ 


Holmes also makes the WELLINGTON, 
a leader among worsted Wiltons, and 
the De Luxe, a Wilton rug with plain 
centre and narrow, colorful chintz bor- 
ders to harmonize with any decorative 
scheme. 


Write toDept. A for beautifully illustrated booklet. 


“Holmes Rugs for Artistic Homes’ 


ARCHIBALD HOLMES & SON 4 


HOLME 


Established 1837 #& PHILADELPHIA 


’ 


It guarantees quality. 
If your dealer does not 
LARCHMONT, 
send us hts name, 


Archibald Holmes & Son - Philadelptu 
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ELCOME December, the last 
and merriest month of the year. 
You bring the season of su- 
preme happiness,the time when 
everyone is busy making mysterious plans 
and preparations. You inspire us to dec- 
orate our homes gaily with holly and mistle- 
toe and bright ornaments suggestive of 
Christmas. You teach us the joy of giving 
as well as of receiving. Even your urge to 
action is delightful. It is a blessing to feel 
like doing when there is 80 much to be done. 
Our homes are to be made ready to con- 
tribute their share of comfort and inspira- 
tion. Of course, there will be guests 
during the gala season. And since sweet 
thoughts suggest sweet foods, the house- 
keeper’s preparations always include menu 
making and the necessary cooking cam- 
paigns. These efforts are not in vain; at. 
least the head of the house jocundly says 
there is no memory as lasting as a gas- 
tronomic one. That is an- 
other way of saying that. 
the delicious cake, plum 
pudding, or Christmas din- 
ner will not be forgotten 
in the march of years. 


Perhaps some day the children 
will say, ‘‘Do you remember 
the Santa Claus jack-in-the- 
box we had one Christmas— 
wasn’t it fune’’ (See ideas for 
dressing up the Christmas table 
in the Picture Section.) 


R serving the piéce de 
résistance of the great 
feast on December twenty- 
fifth, one of the new china 
platters would be fine. These 
rest in platters of nickel and 
also have covers of the same 
material. Hot water may 
be poured through a little opening into the 
space between the china and nickel platters. 
This keeps the turkey, duck, goose, or roast 
hot from the time it is lifted out of the 
roaster until it is carved at the table and 
placed on individual plates. There are 
vegetable dishes constructed on the same 
plan as the platters. Certainly these would 
make appropriate gifts for the fastidious 
hostess. 

Candy making is as important a part of 
the Christmas celebrations as is the ar- 
ranging of holly wreaths in the windows. 
The use of dried fruit confections, those 
made from raisins, dates, figs, and prunes 
with the aid of fruit juices and nuts is one 
satisfactory way of keeping the children— 
and adults, too—from getting an overdose 
of sweets in the diet. Prune dolls and 
marshmallow animals catch the children’s 
fancy. Taffy apples and candied pumpkin 
are favorites in my household. Another 
advantage of fruit treats is that they may 
be made several days before they are to be 
eaten, provided they are stored in tightly 
covered glass jars or tin boxes. Of course, 
acandy thermometer is helpful in mak- 
Ing One certain of achieving the desired 
results. 7 


Oh, dear— Christmas is full of so many “‘idees,”’ 
I'm sure we should all be as busy as bees! You just 
must read Miss Bradley's holiday suggestions, 
795 Mrs. Roth’s too. (See pages 47, 74, and 


RANBERRY sauce will be made several 
times this month in most kitchens. I 
make it a practice to can a jar or two every 
time I cook these red berries. In this 
way the supply of fruit on the shelves 
does not dwindle so rapidly during the 
winter, 
A gift that came to my kitchen not. long 
4Z0 18 A Spice set. Tt consists of seven small 
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At the beginning of the meat 

OF a boar’s head ye shall eat, 
nd in the mustard ye shall whet; 
And ye shall sing before ye go. 


“Green not alone in summer- 
time, but in the winter’s frost 
and rime” 


The Last Month 


In the Calendar 


By NELL B. NICHOLS 


Welcome be ye every one, 
For ye shall sing all right anon; 
Hey! ee ee done? 
And ye shall sing before ye go. 
OLD ENGLISH CAROL 


cans which are placed in a little white tray, 
and, of course, the tray has a handle. I 
have been surprised at the helpfulness of the 
contrivance. All the spices may be set on 
the work table quickly and then put back in 
the cabinet at the same time. I have pur- 
chased one of these outfits to give to a new 
bride for a Christmas gift, knowing how 
nicely it will fit into the equipment in her 
immaculate white kitchen. 

Another device which I tested in my 
home recently was a small whip for cream, 
salad dressings, eggs, custards, sauces, and 
other foods. It consists of a glass jar with 
a lid and dasher which whirls in every 
direction at once. It certainly can be 
recommended to every housekeeper be- 
cause it is efficient, and especially to the 
household where unsalted 
butter is liked. In such 
homes no sour cream need 
he wasted. 

And still another tool that, 
has met. with my approval 
is a pie marker and trimmer. 
With its use pies with beau- 
tifully shaped crusts can be 
made much more quickly 
than by the old-fashioned 
method. 

And I mustn’t forget to 
mention an ingenious little 
device, recently sent me, 
for lacing a turkey prepara- 
tory for roasting. It re- 
quires no sewing, and can 
be used over and over again. 
As it comes in a decorative 
box it would make a most 
appropriate Christmas gift for the house- 
keeper ‘‘who has everything’”’ but probably 
hasn't got this! 

If you'll send a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope, Mrs. Nichols will be glad to send you 
further information about any of the household 
articles she describes in the Calendar. 


ITH school vacations coming this 

month, the children play an impor- 
tant part in the household all the day. It 
requires skill to keep the nervous excite- 
ment from becoming too intense. Almost 
everyone is filled with anticipations and 
dreams. I find that the distribution of 
tasks among the members of the family 
does much toward establishing peace and 
tranquillity. 

Teachers will appreciate the codperation 
of parents who make it a point to see that. 
the children are not idle during the vaca- 
tion, because idleness makes all humans 
restless and listless. January frequently is 
a trying time in the schoolroom on account 
of the children failing to 
settle down to normalcy 
after the exhilarating, excit- 
ing December holiday 
season. 

Grown-ups need to relax, 
too. Nothing is so soothing 
to the nerves after busy 
hours of shopping, baking, 
wrapping gifts, and enter- 
taining as a few minutes of 
“Jetting down.’”’ After all, 
our bodies are like the won- 
derful bow, which, accord- 
ing to the fable our ancestors 
repeated from one gener- 
ation to another, was un- 
strung when not ip use. [n 
this manner its elastienty 


ee 


Welcome be ye that are here, 

Ye shall all have right 

And also a right good fare; 
And ye shall sing before ye go. 


‘And all the bells on earth 
shall ring, on Christmas Nay 
in the morning” 


cheer 


was preserved so that there was greater 
strength in times of trial. Learning to 
loosen the nerve tension is a great ac- 
complishment, one that every person needs 
to acquire if he doesn’t already have it. 

Outdoor exercise is a wonderful nerve 
relaxer. Too frequently persons have the 
idea that winter is the time for lingering 
around the fireside, and that jaunts out in 
the open should be discontinued when cold 
weather comes. A tramp across a snow- 
covered field or in paths shoveled along the 
walks is invigorating. It also aids one in 
digesting. the delicious foods that are craved 
and eaten at this season. Participation in 
outdoor winter sports might well be en- 
couraged in America. A recent visit which 
I made to Switzerland, where games in 
frosty and snowy weather are popular, con- 
vinced me of their value. Everywhere were 
healthy folks with red, red cheeks and 
active muscles. 


Indoor games are nerve-relaxing too. If you 
want some that all the family can enjoy, send a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope to the Cal- 
endar for the Companion leaflet called ‘“‘Christ- 
mas Eve Games.”’ 


T NO season is music in the home more 
universally welcome than at. this glad 
time. The radio, the phonograph, the 
piano, and other instruments are accom- 
plishing wonders in training everyone to 
appreciate music. Christmas carols will be 
sung in all corners of the earth within these 
few weeks. 

The habit of singing carols around a 
community Christmas tree is increasing in 
popularity every year, and with it is de- 
creasing the number of hungry-hearted folks 
standing outside the window and wishing 
they were within homes where the odor of 
spicy fir and the sight of tinsel-covered 
branches would be within their reach. We 
do not limit home to the four walls where 
we live and keep our worldly possessions, 
but we realize that home means every 
place in the block, the town, the state. 
This community-mindedness is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times. 

Before the last leaf is torn from this 1924 
calendar, I hope all of you will have felt the 
stir of the Christmas spirit, the ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good-will to men”’ feeling. Let us not 
forget to send cheerful greetings to those 
far-away friends who, like ships that pass in 
the night, seldom cross our paths long 
enough for a visit. Children, of course, must 
be made happy, for Christmas is primarily 
their day, but we must not allow ourselves 
to become so buried in tissue paper and 
holly ribbon that we forget the real sig- 
nificance of the occasion. 


Have you noticed the carol decorations, by 
the way, in this Christmas number of the 
Companion? We have compiled a list, giving 
the publishers and prices of these carols, which 
may be had for a stamped and self-addressed 

envelope. Ask the Calendar 
for FL-149. 


room to add that when 
I see lighted candles and 
hear rollicking laughter. I 
shall think of all my Calen- 
dar friends and hope you 
ure happy. I wish you a 
Merry Christmas, the mer- 
riest One you ever had! And 
if you’ve any thoughts for 
next year’s Calendar, I wish 
you'd write me about them. 
It.will be a pleasure to hear 
from you. Be sure to 
look for the January Cal- 
endar with its New Year's 
offer. 
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‘Me Wholesome 
Spread fr Bread 


Te Spread that is rich in 
Vitamins—the Spread 
that makes the youngsters 
healthy and happy—not 
only spreads the daily bread 
with goodness, but does 
things for Christmas that 
no other Spread can do ~- 
makes icing, for instance. 


Cream Nucoa with flour for 
thickening the soup. Baste 
the turkey with melted 
~Nucoa. Use Nucoa for the 
fluffy mashed potatoes. 
Make the Christmas cakes 
and icings with Nucoa. And 
by all means, cream Nucoa 
with confectioners sugar 
and flavor—for the most de- 


licious hard sauce ever eaten. 


Just count on Nucoa to add 
to the quality, yet to cut 
the expense of your din- 
ner—from the rich cream 
soup to salted nuts. 


Nucoa Icing (White) 


Cream }4 cup Nucoa with 1% cups 
confectioners sugar. Add a little ‘ail 
or cream to make a consistency that will 
spread smoothly. Add flavoring as de- 
sired. Fruit juice may be used to thin 
icing 1n place of milk. 


en a 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Read what they say 


‘have received your box of Diamond 
Crystal Salt and am immensely pleased 
with it. The testsin the little book are cer- 


tainly convincing. From this time on I 


am going to use Diamond Crystal.’’ 


Mrs. E.S. Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


“Tl used to think that one salt was just as 
food as the next and was really surprised 
when I tried the tests, particularly the one 
that showed our salt bitter in comparison 
with Diamond Crystal. Idon’t blame you 
for wanting people to compare your salt 


with others.’’ 


Mrs. B. W.C., Chicago, Illinois 


“Thank you for the box of Diamond Crys- 


tal Salt. I think that any woman who tries 
it will be delighted; it is so white and fine. 
You can count on me to be a steady cus- 


tomer for Diamond Crystal.”’ 


Mrs. J. D., Erie, Pa. 


Women write they've changed 


their minds about salt 


Let us send you the free sample that 
showed them vital differences in kinds 


Not longago women were buying salt 
with little regard to the kind they 
were getting. Salt, they thought, was 
‘just salt.” 

Now these same women—thou- 
sands of them—are insisting on Dia- 
mond Crystal. By afewsimple tests 
they haveconvinced themselves that 
this salt is distinctly different from 
ordinary kinds. And many of them 
are taking the trouble to write us 
real letters of appreciation like those 
quoted above. 


They see the difference at once 


They comment on Diamond Crys- 
tal’s pure whiteness. It 1s whiter 
simply because it is exceptionally 
pure salt. It is made 
from the finest nat- 
ural salt by an ex- . 
clusive patented 


Free 


in its taste; it doesn’t burn your lips 
and sting your tongue as ordinary 
salts do. 

Our special process also makes it 
in delicate flakes, not in the hard, 
gritty cubes of ordinary salt. So 
Diamond Crystal dissolves more 
quickly, penetrates your foods com- 
pletely to bring out all their deli- 
cate flavors. 


Get this free sample package 


We want you to try Diamond 
Crystal. If it 1s a finer salt; if it does 
make foods taste better, as these 
women say, surely youought toknow 
about it. Every day you depend upon 
salt, more than any other single ele- 
ment, for the.control of food flavors. 

Send the coupon—we will 
mail you a generous sam- 
ple with a folder of inter- 
esting salt tests and a help- 
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Animal cookies stand in powdered sugar ‘ 
near an Ark that is one big molasses cooky ate > 


f IS quite possible 


dren's party, and at 
the same time have it 
made up of wholesome 
food. 
which animals appear 
in almost every course 
should cause pleasure 
to the tiniest toddler 
as well as to the sophis- 
 ticated 
youngster. 


ipes with the accom- 
panying photographs 
will make plain how 
some of these sugges- 
tions can be carried 


| 
|| out. 
Spinach and Tomato 


A Noahs 
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Ark Party 


By ALICE BRADLEY 


to plan an amusing 


menu for a_chil- 


A party in 


high-school 


The following rec- 


Soup 


tablespoons butter 2 cups canned to- 
slice onion cut fine matoes 
tablespoons flour 4 cups water in 
teaspoon sugar which spinach was 
teaspoon salt cooked 


Pur butter and onion in saucepan and let 


them get brown to give the soup a good 
color. 


Add flour, sugar, salt, and pepper. 


| Do not have the soup too highly seasoned 


for the children. 
add tomatoes. 


Stir until well mixed and 
Stir until mixture boils. 


Add the water in which spinach or celery 
has been cooked, and simmer ten minutes. 
Rub through a sieve and serve with Toasted 
Rabbits. 


Toasted Rabbits 


Cut thin slices of bread with a rabbit- 
shaped cutter and toast them in the oven 
until delicately brown. The bread may be 
brushed with butter before being toasted 
for grown-ups, but dry toast is better for 
children. 


‘The lemon pio, filled with sherbet 


MENU 


Spinach and Tomato Soup 
Toasted Rabbits 
Egg Salad a la Cart 
Brown and White Animal Sandwiches 
Noah's Ark 
Little Sponge Fish Cakes 
Lemon Pigs 
Cocoa with Marshmallow Turtles 
Prune and Fig Animals 
Animal Lollipops 


wheels place the strip 
of buttered toast for 
the cart. Use the ani- 
mal crackers with their 
feet. embedded in tiny 
cubes of bread to hold 
them upright, with 
thread for harness, to 
draw the cart. Use for 
a driver a cracker or 
cooky doll. Arrange 
a leaf of lettuce on the 
cart. Cut part way 
through the thiv part 
of the white of a hard- 
cooked egg, being very 
careful not to break 
the egg apart and re- 
move the yolk. Mix 
yolk with an equal 
amount of chopped, 
cooked chicken, 
moisten with melted 
butter, season with 
salt and shape like a chicken just emerging 
from the shell. Use a bit of paprika to 
make the chicken’s eyes. A breakfast plate 
is just large enough to hold the wagon 
and animals. A child would delight in help- 
ing to make this party dish to surprise 
another child on Christmas. 


Brown and White Animal Sandwiches 


Cur one or two little figures or rounds from 
one-fourth-inch-thick slices of white bread 
and from graham or brown bread. Put the 
figures from the white bread in the holes in 
the dark bread and vice versa. Then spread 
two more slices, one of each kind, with 
creamed butter, put the white bread with 
the dark figures on the dark slice of bread, 
and the dark bread with the white figures 
on the white slice of bread. Then trim the 
sandwiches, removing the crusts. If ae 
wish you may cut the bread in large animal 
shapes and put the slices together for gand- 
wiches. In addition to the creamed butter, 
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the sandwiches may be spread with jelly of 


Egg Salad a la Cart 
chopped dates. 


process which re- 
mioves impurities 


The coupon below will 
bring youa sample 


ful booklet, ‘‘101 Uses for 
Salt.”’ 


package of Diamond 4 oyster crackers Cracker or cooky doll Mol Cookies 

113 i Crystal Salt, free. Or : 2 toothpicks Lettuce Sour Cream Molasses 

and sterilizes it fullcaise packsge ir TheDiamondCrystalSalt Buttered toust 13{ Hard-cooked egg for the Noah’s Ark 

completely. Diamond Crystal Shak- Company,since1887 makers inches wide and 3 Chopped, cooked 14 cup shortenin ¥% tablespoon sifted 
And being pure, Secu uae anon of “The Salt that’s a// Salt,” inches long chicken Fi pip brown ae Panda 

it isnoticeably mild | nowreendittoustodey. | St, Clair, Michigan. ta iy cup molasses 412 cups four 


3, tablespoon salt 

1 tablespoon ginger 
add brow! 
76] 


1 egg 

1, cup sour cream 
Work shortening until creamy, 
sugar and when [CONTINUED ON PAGE 


Make alittle four-wheeled curt for each per- 
son, using the oyster crackers and a tooth- 
pick to make the wheels. On two sets of 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. C-12 1 

St. Clair, Michigan | 
I'm willing _to test your salt against mine. Send | | 
sample of Diamond Crystal and bocklet, free, to | 


COPCSCACORTEECHP EEO RADE SHSSEERESEEHSTOOSPERESDETOSO ESET ASCE DEDEEEEESSCLEDTERESHSESEORES 


The animal figure cut from the center of the slice of brown bread ts combined wm 
the white bread, and vice versa, to make these sandwiches 


Check here 1 and enclose 10c in stamps to cover | 
cost of mailing if you’d rather have a full-size pack- | 
age of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 


At your grocer’s in round 
indy -pouring cartons, in 
boxes, and in sanitary bags |__ 
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HE Ancestral—a pattern that inherits the beauty 
and durability that for over seventy-five years have 
characterized the original brand of silverplate and is itself 
worthy to be passed on to your children and grandchildren. 


Write for copy of booklet Z-48, “Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense.”” International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


847 ROGERS BROS. 


STLVERPLATE 


INTERNATIONAL STINER CO. 3 
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te ae ike having a lock on your 
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cream and better grades of 


S aemnilk. 


» There is just one way for either 


u or your dairy to be sure that 
:; ‘you always get the same rich, de- 
’Piicious cream or better grades of 
a. ee 
milk you order. 
It must be protected from the 


tampering of thieving hands. From 
“dust, soot and back-porch germs. 
~~ That is why over 800 of the best 
and biggest dairies use the Standard 
“Hood Seal for your protection. It 
a ‘is why practically every bottle of 
| @Certified’’ milk sold in America 
: is capped with this same Hooded 
“Seal. 
af “))Prevents Tampering—Shuts Out 


ae Dirt-—Is Non-replaceable 
op This seal is put on right over the 
3 regular disc bottle cap, by special 


~ machinery at the dairy. This ab- 
» solutely prevents tampering. No 
thieving hands can possibly take 
“it off and replace it. 


». 


XY" 


00 Big Dairies 
—_ now offer yor 
this protection 


STANDARD CAP & SEAL CC 


And the Standard Hood Seal 
keeps out all dust and “back- 
porch’’ germs. For it comes down 
over the entire bottle to I keeps 
the entire top absolutely sanit 
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Specified by Governments 


»/* *~ 


This seal protectionis) 


that today, the British. € 


ment uses the Standard 
Seal to protect the milk supp 
their troops in India. 
The United States Gor 
has specified its use ithe P 
Canal Zone. | 

Be sure of getting t 
milk and cream you Of der a 
for. Be sure of getting itch 
Insist on your Gam} 


If you have any dicate “get 
. . Py ’ Dt, ae . 
ting this protect ORs PORE wT 
us and we will give you her aan: 
of dairies in your cn NO Se< 
their cream and Bet 
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TANDA 


HOOD ~ SEAL 


The rabbits are cut oul 
with an animal cutter 


A Noah's Ark Party 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Toasted brown, they are 
served with the soup 


REMAIN 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74] 


smooth add molasses, egg beaten, and sour 
cream mixed with soda. Sour milk may 
be used instead of sour cream. Then add 
flour sifted with salt and ginger. Chill, roll 
very thin, put on greased tin sheet and cut 
two pieces for the sides of the Ark ten inches 
long and four and one-half inches wide. 
For the ends cut two pieces four and one- 
half inches wide at the bottom and sides 
and six and one-half inches high in the mid- 
dle. Cut two pieces for the roof twelve 
inches long and four and one-half inches 
wide. Have the pieces for the sides uniform 
in size, and the pieces for the ends uniform 
so that the Noah’s Ark will stand upright. 
In two of the long pieces cut tiny windows 
and a door three inches high and two inches 
wide. Bake twelve minutes in a moderate 
oven or at 325 degrees F. Put. pieces to- 
gether in the shape of a Nouh’s Ark, with a 
sirup made from sugar and water boiled to 
the crack. Cut remaining mixture with 
animal cutters. If you cannot obtain cut- 
ters in animal shapes, it is not very difficult 
to trace animal pictures with waxed paper 
and then, placing a piece of carbon paper 
over a piece of cardboard, trace through the 
waxed paper again, leaving the carbon im- 
pression On the cardboard. Then cut out 
the figures, being careful to follow the out- 
line in every particular. These cooky ani- 
mals may be decorated with ornamental 
frosting forced through a small paper tube, 
and with tiny candies, if desired. Set the 
Noah’s Ark up on a tray and surround with 
sifted confectioners’ sugar. 


Little Sponge Fish Cakes 


2 egg yolks 2 egg whites 
4 tablespoons water 1 cup pastry flour 
34 cup sugar 1'4 teaspoons 
4 teaspoon lemén baking powder 
extract 15 teaspoon salt 
Beat egg yolks with water until very light. 
Add sugar and lemon extract and beat un- 
til very thick. Fold in egg whites beaten 
stiff and pastry flour sifted with baking 
powder and salt. Bake eight minutes in 
a moderate oven or at 350 degrees F., in 
small, fish-shaped tins, or bake in a sheet 
and cut out in fish shapes. Frost with a 
thin layer of confectioners’ frosting and 
decorate with butter frosting colored with 
a bit of color paste. 


Butter Frosting 


ls cup fresh butter 14 teaspoon 
1 cup sifted confee- Color puste 
tioners’ sugar 


vanilla 


Work butter with a wooden spoon until 
creamy, then add_ confectioners’ 
gradually. Flavor with vanilla and color as 
desired. If too stiff, add a few drops warm 
top milk. For a Mocha frosting, add a few 
drops of strong coffee; color paste or cocoa 
may be added, but chocolate should never 


sugar | 


be added to butter frosting. 


Lemon Pigs 


SELEcT long lemons, cut in two lengthwise 
and remove juice and pulp, keeping the | 
halves together. Use toothpicks for legs, 
insert a bit. of curly celery for a tail, and 
make eyes with a toothpick dipped in 
paprika. When ready to serve, fill with 
Lemon Milk Sherbet made from the juice of 
three lemons, one and one-half cups sugar, 
and one quart milk. If you want a richer 
sherbet use cream in place of part of the 
milk. 
Marshmallow Turtles 


For each turtle use a large marshmallow 
and six cloves. Flatten marshmallow a 
little, insert four cloves, blossom end out- 
side, for the feet, the fifth clove, blossom 


pointed end out, for the tail. 


Prune and Fig Animals 


ALL sorts of quaint animals and figures may 
be fashioned from prunes and figs com- 


bined with marshmallows and nuts, and 
a bit of imagination. Camels, giraffes, 
roosters, and crocodiles are but a few of the 
fantastic creatures which may be evolved 
with the aid of scissors and toothpicks. 
And don’t forget that no Ark was ever con- 
plete without Noah himself and his wife. 
Their features may be painted on marsh: 
mallows with melted chocolate. 


| 
end out, for the head, and the sixth clove, 


Lollipop Animals 


MAKE barley sugar candy, using two cups 
sugar, one cup water, one-fourth teaspoon 
cream of tartar, and coloring, if you wish. 
Mold it in animal-shaped molds in which 
are inserted lollipop sticks. Either tin or 
lead molds may be used; the tin are less ex- 
pensive, and answer the purpose very well, 


except that one side of the animal will be 
flat. 


NOTE: Miss Bradley will be glad to tell you 
where to get animal cooky cutters and lead 
and tin lollipop molds if you will 
write her, enclosing a stam 
and self-addressed envelope. 
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—filling so many menu needs— always 
welcome and fitting--yet one of the sim- 
plest and easiest dishes you can have 


What a difference it makes—the kind 
of asparagus you serve! 


If you want to be sure, in advance, 
of its tenderness and flavor, it will pay 
you well to insist on DEL MONTE. 


Its convenience and ease of service 
make it the ideal vegetable or salad— 
not only for special occasions—but for 
the simplest lunch or dinner. 


All DEL MONTE Asparagus is thor- 
oughbred stock— grown from selected 
seed in the rich delta lands of Califor- 
nia—cut at the moment of perfection 
and canned at once,before its fibre can 
toughen or its delicate flavor vanish. 


Remember this when ordering 


DEL MONTE Asparagus is packed and 
graded according to thickness or circumfer- 
ence of the spears or stalks—and each size is 
Shown on the label—Giant, Colossal or Mam- 
moth where extra large spears are wanted; 
Large, Medium and Small where a greater 
number of portions are necessary. 


Three different sizes of cans, too— pictured 
actual size on this page. Long spears in the 
large can—tender tips in the smaller cans! 

But no matter what the size of spear or 
can—you will find in each the same uniform 
tenderness and delicacy of flavor—the same 
superior quality—that you naturally expect 
under the DEL MONTE label. 


Every woman will want this book 


We have just published a new collection of 
recipes, ‘The DEL MONTE Fruit Book.”’ 
You are sure to want a copy. It contains 
the favorite suggestions of America’s best- 
known cooking authorities—and covers the 
service of DEL MONTE Canned Fruits for 
every occasion. Write for your free copy 
today. Address Department 27D, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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0 Merry Christmas dainties 


Here are six unus 


- Own kitchen each 
€se foods jis Overly e 


the chi 
children have any one of them as a treat. 


Fancy Surprise Cakes 
The colored icings add a holiday touch. 


Use the recipe for Ribbon Cake below and divide the 
dough into several parts. To one part add a little melted 


BAansBury Tarts ae ok to another nuts; to another, spices and raisins; 
With the real Banbu fill o another, candied pineapple cut fine; to another, candied 
Banbury Ones State | ‘i as they make and sell them at cherries and so on. You can bake it in sheets and cut in 

‘ ‘ton in England. Male the pastry with squares or bake in your muffin tins. Ice with colored 


Crisco and your tarts will b 
Christmas treat. T hey will bis be ea A ong OR a 


icing using egg yolk for yellow, pistachio for green and 
heat them in the ov 


me, too. Simply re- the usual red, blue, violet, ete., icing colorings. Decorate 
en wn a paper bag. a with nuts, cherries, ete. . . 


Filling: 
+6 cup raisins, cut fine lcup sugar 
15 cup currants 2 teaspoons flo 


ur 
4 figs, cut fine aie 14 cup English Walnuts, cut fine 
4 tablespoons orange juice 2 tablespoons water 


Put raisins, currants, figs and water in double boiler and 
cook 20 minutes. Then add orange juice. Mix flour and 
sugar together, add to the mixture, mix well and cook 20 
minutes longer. Take from fire and stir in nuts. This is 
enough for 25 tarts. This filling will keep a month in re- 
frigerator. 


Pastry: 
8 cups flour 34 cup Crisco 1 teaspoon salt Ice water 


Rippon Cake 
Cut Crisco into flour with a knife and use enough ice 


ake a paste which clears the bowl. Roll and If you have never made a cake with Crisco use it in this 
hi in S inch pit Put 2 teaspoons of filling in center ee and notice what a light, tender cake you have. 
of each square, moisten edges with ice water, fold over hs Papa eel re g earoones baking powder 
making a 3-cornered tart. Press edges closely together, rb dP nace 
make 3 little slits in top with a knife; brush with milk. 2 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Bake in quick oven (450°) about 20 minutes. Makes Cream Crisco and sugar together. Add beaten eggs and 
about 25 tarts. mix well. Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt and 


add alternately with the milk to the first mixture. 
Add vanilla. Divide the batter into 3 parts. To one part 
add pink coloring and to another add 3 tablespoons 
melted chocolate. Bake in 3 layers in a hot oven 400° F. 
for 20 minutes. Put together with the following filling: 

14 cup sugar 1, teaspoon salt 1 cup scalded milk 


14 cup cocoa legg 14 teaspoon vanilla 
4 Labbansneas flour 


Mix sugar, cocoa, flour and salt and add beaten egg. Add the 
scalded milk slowly and mix well. Cook in a double boiler 
until thick stirring constantly. Cool and add vanilla. 
Ice top and sides with 2 cups confectioners’ sugar mixed 
with just enough milk to make it the proper consistency 
for spreading. Flavor with % teaspoon vanilla. Sprinkle 
top with chopped nuts. 
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Sticep Nut Cookies wit hg LW Nae 
Delicious! And no tedious rolling or cutting, either! When "ora ‘3 is LOD mh” > 
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Crisco for shortening this mixture will keep a long ‘Par sice : 
Smita aif nd after baking because Crisco uself keeps Ys ies 
sweet and fresh for a remarkably long time. - 


‘A’ 
brown sugar 2 teaspoons soda , < 
i ble white sugar. 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1% cups melted Crisco 2 er pre ; 
8 eggs, well beaten > teas 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup reper aaa blanched 


4% cups flour almonds are 


isco with sugar. Add eggs slowly mixing thor- 
Cy ada Aub oe dry ingredients sifted together 
twice. Shape into roll about 21% to 3 inches in diameter. 
Put in Criscoed pan in ice box over night. When ready to 
bake them slice thin, bake in hot oven, 375 about 5 
minutes. Makes about 75 cookies, 


trisco trade-mark for a superior shorten- 
ing tee tectorad abe guaranteed purely vere- 
table, by The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 

© 1924 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, , 


ual recipes for your holiday parties. When tested in 
gave a perfectly delicious result. Not one of 
Xpensive—nor overly rich. You can safely let 


CreAM Pures 


To delight the children. Easy to make with certain success if 
you carefully follow directions. Use Crisco and see what a 
delicate, dainty puff it makes. 


Puffs: Filling: 

14 cup Crisco, or 4 ounces 2 cups scalded milk 

1 cup Water 3 eggs 

1 cup sifted flour 34 Soe sugar 

4 eggs 4 tablespoons corn starch 


\% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Puffs: Bring the water to a boil in a saucepan; add 
Crisco and stir until melted. Then add flour slowly stirring 
vigorously all the time. Boil until it forms a paste which 
clears the pan, turn into a mixing bowl and when cool 
add eggs one at a time beating each in thoroughly before 
adding the next. After the last egg is added beat vigor- 
ously about 5 minutes. Then drop by spoonfuls on Cris- 
coed baking pan about 2 inches apart. Bake in quick 
oven (450°) 30 minutes. Do not open the door while they 
are baking. This will make 12 puffs. 


Filling: Mix the sugar, cornstarch and salt together 
and add the beaten eggs. Add the scalded milk. Cook 
mixture in a double boiler until thick, stirring constantly. 
Cool and add flavoring. Make a little slit in the side of 
the puff near the bottom and put in the filling. Sprinkle 
the top with powdered sugar. 


WonpDERS 


The children will like these odd, finger-shaped crullers. 


They are easy to make and you can fry them in hot Crisco 
without smoke. 


3 eggs 1% teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar ‘ 2 cups flour ; 
3 tablespoons melted Crisco Deep kettle of hot Crisco 


Beat eggs very light. Add the sugar and salt, then the 
Crisco and flour. Mix well, then add enough more flour 
to make the batter stiff enough to roll. Roll very thin. 
Cut in 38-inch squares; make 38 slits in each square up to 
16 inch of the edge; then drop in hot Crisco (375 to 389 , 
or when a bread crumb browns in 40 seconds). Fry until 
brown; drain on paper; dust with powdered sugar when cool. 


“200 TESTED RECIPES” And SAMPLE 
OFFER 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin), merely (0 
cover postage and packing costs, we will send a 
“Miss Allen’s Tested Recipes”—a cook book givité 
scores of helpful cooking hints and 200 tested sigs 
ipes, together with a special sample can of dhe 
containing a full half pound. Send your name ee 
address to Section E-12, Dept. of Home Economics 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnst, Ohio. 


\ Ss 
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A fancy cooky press makes possible a variety of intriguing shapes 


Gifts from Your Kitchen 


And the tools for making them 


Your teeth may be sound— 


PAGE 79 


how about your gums? 


1s EASY enough to keep teeth clean. A few min- 
[ utes’ care morning and night —that is all you need. 


| 
HERE t forms a firm ball when i Me 3 
pindsotgitpros 9 ALICE BRADLEY ira in cola water But it is quite another thing to keep your gums 
lems which may Principal of Pour on marble slab Set a ] h 
be solved for you by whieh hee sheen firm and healthy. And it is to soft and unhealthy 


these kitchen sugges- 
tions—kit chenless folk 
who would be delighted to receive a box 
of homemade candy, crisp cookies, or a jar 
of toothsome pickles, and people who have 
kitchens to which they welcome additions of 


Miss Farmer’ s School of Cookery 


sprinkled with cold 
water; when cool add 
orange marmalade and color paste. Work 
and mold like Brazil nut fudge. 


Fruit Nougatine 


gums that dentists trace many tooth troubles. 


The soft food we eat and our hasty way of eating 
it deprive the gums of the rousing stimulation that 


tools and other equipment. ; ; 

A heavy es sally f 14 cup corn sirup chopped pistachio : : 
working candy; a long knife for ectting 24 cup hot water nuts coarser food and slower eating would give them. 
fudge, a strong caramel knife, and a flexible : bux Whites ? one C t] : t th t ble d to weakened 
sete ard an excellent set for a Christ- teaspoon vanilla shredded almonds onsequen y> 00 rou Ss, aue 
mas gift. ey come packed in a box. A 3 tablespoons 3 tablespoons . . M 
i thermometer is also much appre- blanched and candied cherries gums, show a decided and alarming INCTEAaSe, 
ciated by young people who make candy. . . 

ee : ' Pout corn sirup, water, and sugar in sauce- r 

(op, do use it peeelf he cele table Dan, stir until sugar is dissolved and. bol How Ipana stimulates the gums 


top, do use it yourself when you make your 
Christmas candies—or give it to some 
candy maker. A large agate tray or china 
platter may be used, but a marble slab is 
much superior. If you have such a slab, 
you'll want a set of bars (illustrated below) 
to use instead of a pan in shaping candy. 
These may be secured from a blacksmith. 


Maple Chocolate Brazil Nut Fudge 


2 squares bitter 
chocolate 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups sugar 


1 cup maple sirup 
14 cup evaporated 
milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup Brazil nuts 
Mett chocolate and butter in saucepan 
over hot water, add sugar slowly, mixing 
thoroughly, and stir in maple sirup and 
evaporated milk. Stir constantly until 
boiling point is reached and sugar is dis- 
solved. Cook to 234 degrees F. or until a 
soft ball is formed when tried in cold water. 


without stirring to 270 degrees F., or until 
candy is brittle when tried in cold water. 
Beat egg whites until stiff and add the 
sirup gradually, beating mixture with a 
wooden spoon until creamy. Add vanilla 
and when almost firm add nut meats and 
cherries cut in small pieces. Put between 
bars on rice paper, cover with rice paper, 
and leave until firm. Cut in pieces one and 
one-half inches long and five eighths of an 
inch wide and thick. Wrap in wax paper, 
or dip in melted coating chocolate. Rice 
paper can be obtained from wholesale 
dealers in candy supplies. It is not neces- 
sary, however, if the nougatines are wrapped 
or dipped. 

Shelled nuts and candied fruits (each in 
its own box), together with a set of recipe 
cards, would be an unusual and welcome 
gift. 


Salt Water Taffy 


Gums that are cheated of work 
and exercise grow soft, logy, 
congested. And when ‘‘pink 
toothbrush”’ appears, you 
may be sure that worse troub- 
les are on the way. 

The dental profession is 
awake to this situation. Many 
authorities now stress the fact 
that surface cleanliness of the 
teeth, alone, is not enough. 
Thousands of dentists have 
written to tell us how they 
strengthen soft and tender 
gums by the use of Ipana 


brush. For Ipana contains 
ziratol, an antiseptic and hem- 
ostatic known and used by 
dentists throughout the coun- 
try. The presence of ziratol 
makes J panaan effective agent 
in strengthening soft gums 
and in keeping them firm and 
healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if 
they have a tendency to be 
soft or to bleed, go to the drug 


diac any from the fire, pour out on i epeneae {tablesscou butter 
marble slab which has been sprinkled with : 
cold water. Let stand until cool (be quite aa epic Poon 3 ee salt Tooth Paste. sory today and buy your first 
sure on this point). Add salt and vanilla, i e t 
| and work with a spatula until cendy heaina 3g cup corn sirup’ Color poate Flavor Massage is g ood for gums fr : Sd ee Before you have 
| to get firm. Knead in Brazil nut meats cut Mrx sugar and cornstarch, put in saucepan, nished using it you cannot 
in large pieces, and spread between candy add corn sirup, butter, and water. Stir In stubborn cases many den- fail to note the diff 
bars or in greased pan. until boiling point is reached and boil to tists prescribe a gum : : liference, You 
256 degrees F., or until it forms a firm ball gum massage will be delighted with its fi 
Orange Marmalade Fudge when tried in cold water. Add salt, pour with Ipana after the regular grit-free consisten iis dele 
Cy, 1 eli- 


—— 


2 cups sugar cup orange mar- 

| cup thin cream malade 

‘¢ teaspoon cream of Orange color paste 
tartar Orange flavor 


Pur sugar, cream, and cream of tartar in 


saucepan, stir until sugar is dissolved, and and keep warm near oven. Lay the larger enough 
boil to 240 degrees F., or until mixture piece of pulled taffy [CONTINUED ON PAGE 80] or ten dant Om 
sent gladly i 
YOU wil] forwa 
Coupon below, 


A oe " 


on greased slab or agate tray, and, when 
cool enough to handle, pull until light 
colored. Divide in separate portions and 
color and flavor each portion as Gesired, 
while it is being pulled. To make red 
striped kisses, color one portion bright red 


IPA 


cleaning with Ipana and the 


—made by the makers 
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clous flavor and its clean taste 
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A spatula and a set of bars for shaping the candy will be found helpful 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits 
the “profile” of the teeth 


HIS is the tooth brush that is shaped to fit 

the “profile” of the teeth—a feature originated 
hy the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. It brushes in 
hetween. not over the teeth, It can't “‘skip over 
the innermost crevices, because the tufts are 
scientifically formed to fit every possible variation 
of tooth structure. 


It is sold everywhere in the United States and 
in every civilized community on earth. It 1s the 
world’s standard tooth brush. The whole world 
knows it to be the cofrect brush to clean teeth 
the correct way. The three sizes are priced in the 
United States: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 4oc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25¢C. 
Made with hard, medium or soft bristles. Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leet 
t BE an 


Always Sold in the Yellow Box 


aT 
MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN S 


@ 1924, P. B. Co. 


on the slab;on the upper side lay twoor three 
parallel strips of red taffy, turn the piece 
over and lay two or three red strips on that 
side. Pull out until one and one-half inches 
wide and three-fourths inch thick. Cut In 
pieces with scissors and wrap in waxed paper. 

Jars of color pastes, which may be ob- 
tained in rose, scarlet, green, yellow, orange, 
violet, and blue, would be appreciated by 
the woman who likes to make delicately 
tinted candies, icings, and desserts. 


Pineapple Bonbons 
2 cups sugar 1¢ cup crushed 
1¢ cup water pineapple 


Put sugar and water in saucepan and stir 
until dissolved. Cook to 256 degrees F. 
without stirring, keeping sides of pan 
washed down with pastry brush dipped in 
cold water. Add crushed pineapple drained 
from the sirup and cook to 240 degrees F. 
Turn onto marble slab sprinkled with cold 
water; when cool, work with spatula. Use 
as centers for bonbons, or mold in acorn 
shapes, dip in melted fondant, dip one end 
in melted chocolate and then in chocolate 
shot or chopped pistachio nut meats. 


Sweet Pickles 


114 cups vinegar 10-inch piece stick 

34 cup sugar cinnamon 

\ teaspoon Y% pound pulled or 
peppercorns figs 

14 teaspoon blades 4% cup candied 
of mace cherries 

1 teaspoon whole 4 cup large raisins 
cloves 1 cup small sweet 


cucumber pickles 


Wasu figs and soak one hour in cold water 
to cover. Drain and put in saucepan with 
Vinegar and sugar. Tie the spices in a 
cheesecloth bag, put in saucepan with figs 
and cook gently fifty minutes or until figs 
are tender. Remove figs, add cherries, and 
cook five minutes. Remove cherries, add 
raisins, and cook ten minutes. Remove 
raisins, add pickles drained from their 
vinegar, and cook ten minutes. Arrange 
attractively in small glass jars in carefully 
packed layers; first raisins, then cherries, 
then figs, and then pickles, repeating until 
jar is filled. Fill jars with sirup and seal. 
If sirup becomes too thick, dilute with water. 


F YOU'D like your gift. cookies to look a 

little different, you'll want a fancy cookie 
press (illustrated on page 79) with which to 
shape the dough. The press also makes an 
excellent gift. 


Pressed Cookies 
16 cup butter 3 cups flour 
1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking 
Flavoring powder 
2 eggs 4 teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons milk 1% teaspoon nutmeg 
Work butter until creamy, add sugar, 
flavoring, eggs well beaten, milk, and flour 
sifted with baking powder, salt, and nut- 
meg. Put in ice box or in a cool place until 
thoroughly chilled. Fill the press with the 
mixture, insert one of the dies and turn the 
crank until a sufficient amount of the mix- 
ture has come out to make one or more 
cookies. Cut it off quickly with a spatula, 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


ti from Yout Kitchen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79] 


and shape as desired. When you sce 
expert the shaping may be done as the 
mixture comes from the press. Bake in # 
moderate oven or at 350 degrees F, Brush 
with confectioners’ frosting. 


Swedish Cookies 
1 cup butter 14 teaspoon almond 
2. cup sugar extract 
3 egg yolks 214 cups pastry flour 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually, egg 
yolks well beaten, flavoring, and flour. 
Mix thoroughly, chill, and shape as directed 
for Pressed Cookies. 


Plum Pudding 


1 cup suet 1 teaspoon 

1 cup raw carrot cinnamon 

22¢ cups stale bread 14 teaspoon grated 
crumbs nutmeg 

4 egg yolks 14 teaspoon cloves 

11, cups brown 1 cup ralsins 
sugar 4 cup currants 


Grated rind 1 lemon % cup nut meats 
1 tablespoon vinegar 4 egg whites 
2 tablespoons flour Citron, cut in thin 
114 teaspoons salt strips 
Pur suet and carrot through food chopper 
twice. Work until creamy, using the hand, 
and then add bread crumbs. Beat egg 
yolks until light, and continue beating while 
slowly adding the sugar. Combine mix- 
tures, add grated lemon rind and vinegar. 
Mix and sift flour, salt, and spices and 
sprinkle over the raisins seeded and cut in 
pieces, the currants, and nut meats broken 
in pieces. Add to first mixture with egg 
whites beaten stiff. Turn into greased 
mold, garnished with citron cut in thin 
strips. Cover and steam three and one- 
half hours. Cool and wrap in waxed paper. 
A plum pudding may be accompanied by 
a jar of hard sauce garnished with candied 
cherries and angelica, 


Christmas Fruit Cake 


1 pound butter 114 pounds citron, 
1 pound brown sugar sliced and 
12 eggs shredded 
1 cup molasses 1 pound currants 
1 pound flour 6 preserved lemon 
4 teaspoons rind 
cinnamon 14 preserved orange 
4 teaspoons allspice rind 
1', teaspoons mace 1 cup grape Juice 
1] nutmeg, grated 4 squares chocolate, 
3 pounds raisins, melted 
seeded 14 teaspoon soda 
2 pounds Sultana 1 tablespoon hot, 
raisins water 


CREAM the butter, add sugar gradually, 
and beat thoroughly. Separate yolks from 
whites of eggs, and beat yolks until thick 
and lemon-colored. Add to first mixture, 
then add flour sifted with spices and mixed 
with the fruit and the lemon and orange 
rind finely chopped. Add grape juice, 
chocolate, and whites of eggs beaten until 
stiff anddry. Just before putting into pans, 


add soda dissolved in hot water. Cover | 
pans with greased paper and steam four | 


hours. Finish cooking by leaving in a warm 
oven overnight. 


NOTE: Miss Bradley will gladly tell you where — 


the articles she mentions and also her Candy © 
Cook Book may be purchased. Kindly send a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Sweet cucumber pickle made with raisins, cherries, and figs del cu 
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Fruit Cake 
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tid ; a ee Z Interesting news! 
1 pousd een 4 —_ Fe: Listerine Throat Tablets, containing 
4 a a ii the antiseptic oils of Listerine, are 
ee 4 _ aie now available . . . While we 
“nnd : os a es frankly admit that mo tablet or candy 
| upg.” = , lozenge can correct halitosis, the 
hie ‘ ———— Listerine antiseptic oils in these tab. 
reser : ce Ze OR ee, | lets are very valuable as a relief for 
| bier ae cee ae | throat irritations, 
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“Shall I discharge him for it?” 


AN DREWS, senior partner of the firm, was in a quandary. : ep-seated organic disorder 
One of his salesmen, an engaging young fellow and y—and fortunately—halitosis is 
Possessing the finest approach to prospective purchasers, and gargle. I ing thi ; sterine as a mouth wash 


: : é . been in use fo : . Nown antiseptic that h 
simply failed to make any kind of a showing at all. a breath deodorant Possesses these unusual Properties Be 


In a confidential talk with him one afternoon, Andrews Test the remarkable deodorizing effects of Listerine th; 7 
‘ ‘ : ‘ : Sterine th ; ¢ 
discovered the reason. Yet he didn’t know whether to tell odor dap Then apply Listerine and note how quickly’ tna ctl 
him about it or simply discharge the man. What would en 
you have done? * * * * 


You, yourself, rarely know when you have halitosis (unpleasant breath). That’s 
the insidious thing about it. And even your closest friends won’t tell you. is. U. S. 4. 


Howto Makea PerfectFruit Cake 


VERYBODY likes home-made fruit cake—if it’s good. But it takes a 
great amount of time and labor to make a good fruit cake, and it costs 
money, too. In fact, too much money, time and labor to risk. One just 


must be sure of success. 


“But how,” you ask, “can one be certain of results when baking a cake or 
anything else?” There was a time not long ago when your question would 
have gone unanswered, because there was no way to regulate and control 


the heat of a Gas Range Oven. 


But now all this is changed—changed 
by the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 
It’s a wonderful device—built right 
into the ovens of six famous makes of 
Gas Ranges. With spneoregs Self- 
lating Oven you merely turn a 
nee Red Wheel until a metal hand 
points to the correct temperature. 
Then you put whatever you want to 
cook or bake into the oven, and do 
anything you please until the pre- 
scribed time is up. 
In this same manner Whole Meals 
can be cooked in the oven at one time, 
while you’re miles away for hours at 
atime. And youcando your Canning 
in the oven, too, easier, quicker an 
with better results. | 
t of all, you'll never experi- 
ee ener failure with anything 


that you entrust to the Lorain Self- 
Regulating Oven. You can bake a 
fruit cake every day in the year— 
and they’ll be perfect and tempting 
beyond expression. 


Send the attached coupon for a copy 
of the Lorain “Time and Tempera- 
ture” Recipe for English Fruit Cake. 
It’s a perfect recipe developed in 
the Research Kitchens of American 
Stove Company. If you follow it 
exactly, you'll have a most delicious 
dessert for your Christmas Dinner. 


Agents everywhere will gladly dem- 
onstrate these wonderful gas ranges 
with Lorain Self-Regulating Ovens. 
Look for the Red Wheel. It’s your 
guarantee that you are getting the 
original Oven Heat Regulator and as 
fine a gas range as money can buy. 


Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN, STOVE, CO, £29 Chowteny Aye St Lawl 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves 


for use where gas | 


-s not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these. 


is, Mo. 
AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, 
Please send me free copy of your recipe for English Fruit Cake. 


Name 


Lech for dha RED WHEEL City 
) it 
Or oot techy went 
eactefaccory cooking-feel 
en oll ctove 


Stre 
State 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Regulator: 


RELIABLE — Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & 


Co. Div., Chicago, III. 


DANGLER-—Dangler Stove Company _Div., Cleveland, O. 


DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Co. Div., 


Lorain, O. 


NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland; O. 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ETCHING 
BY 
MILDRED 
COUGHLIN 


DEAR EpiTor: Since coming to Norway, some nine months ago, each 
copy of your magazine has been thoroughly enjoyed, not only by my- 
self but also by my English-speaking friends who are quite anxtous to 
hear and learn of America from every angle. 

When reading your February issue I was very much interested in 
the recipes from a real “‘Cook’s Tour’ around the world, but dis- 
appointed when I found that Norway and its recipes were among the 
missing. I am therefore sending you a few which we have tried and 
enjoyed, and found to be popular with our American friends. You 


may not care to use them but I shall not feel offende 


in that case, 
FRANCES G. CHANDLER. 


Right from Norway 


Here are half a dozen unusual foreign recipes 


Blomkaalsuppe (Cauliflower Soup) 


OOK one head cauliflower in salt 

water until tender. Prepare soup 

stock by simmering large soup bone 
and small piece of meat all day. Shortly 
before serving time put one tablespoon 
butter and one and one-half tablespoons 
flour in a pan, mix well and add to this one 
and one-half quarts soup stock and one 
pint of liquid from cauliflower. Cook for ten 
minutes. Beat together the yolk of one egg 
and small cup of cream, and add to the 
above just before serving. Do not boil. 
Place on soup plates and add to each plate 
as much of the cooked cauliflower as de- 
sired. Sprinkle lightly with paprika. 


Nypesuppe (Rose Soup) 


ASH one quart rose balls and let 

stand in one and one-half quarts 
water for twenty-four hours. Cook in the 
same water for one hour and strain through 
a fine sieve. Return to stove and let come to 
boil, then add three or four tablespoons 
sugar. Just before serving add one-half 
tablespoon potato flour, mixed in small 
amount of water. Do not boil. Serve with 
spoonful of whipped cream and kavringer 
(a small cake which tastes very much like 
zwieback). 

Rose balls are the red balls which form 
on rosebushes after the rose petals have 
fallen. They should not be used until after 
they have been frostbitten. 


Snittebonner (Cut Beans) 


ELECT very young tender beans, of the 
XJ broad varicty. String them. Place four 
or five on top of each other and slice them 
very fine, on the slant. Use any amount 
desired. Make a layer of sliced beans on the 
bottom of a crock and press a layer of salt 
on top, and continue with layers of beans 
and salt, until the crock is filled, using salt 
on the top. Put away for the winter. 

When ready to use, soak beans in water 
overnight. Pour off water in the morning, 


and boil in fresh water until tender. Make 
a white sauce of butter, flour, and milk, or 
use a little cream if possible. Drain off 
water from the beans and cover with 
sauce. 


Rice Pudding 


OIL small cup of rice with two pints of 

milk until it becomes very creamy. 
This will take one and a half or two hours. 
Stir frequently. Remove from fire and let 
cool. Beat one-half pint of cream and stir 
into the rice, adding two tablespoons of 
sugar and some chopped almonds. Serve 
with a red sauce made from fruit juice, or 
with a little cream. 

(This is always used in Norway on New 
Year’s Eve, and two or more whole almonds 
are placed in the pudding. The persons who 
get the whole almonds receive a prize.) 


Sandkaker (Rich Small Cake) 


REAM one-half pound butter and one- 
half pound sugar, add gradually one- 
half pound flour and two ounces almonds, 
blanched and ground, and then one egg, 
slightly beaten. Take small pieces of 
dough and press thinly into small tin forms, 
covering the form entirely. Bake a light 
brown in a medium hot oven. The pans 
used for these cakes are much like individ- 
ual muffin tins, with crimped sides. 
These cakes are usually served without 
any filling, but are delicious if filled with 
whipped cream. 


Marcipan (A Confection) 


Gee one-half pound blanched al- 
monds and one-fourth pound pulver- 
ized sugar six times through finest grinder, 
add one-fourth pound sugar and one-half 
teaspoon white of egg, unbeaten, to this 
mixture. Cream very thoroughly with 
hand. Donot cook. Make in any shape, T 
use as you would fondant. It can be roll 
and cut in any shape. When rolling, sprint 
pulverized sugar on marble slab, or board. 
It is delicious as a filling for cakes. 
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makes a lot of difference to young married 


olks. 
“Oh, I don’t believe that,” Beth argued. 

Her husband amiled, ‘It’s true, just the 
same. It’s bound to be so. If a man is 
earning a little more money than most of 
his friends, his wife can’t help being just 
that much more sure that he is all she thinks 
heis. Not only that, but it makes a differ- 
ence in their relations with their friends. 
Some of the fellows I used to know mighty 
well have more or less dropped me just 
because my income is bigger than theirs. 
Look st Hal and Margy. Hal is earn- 
ing less than any of us, and he’s sen- 
sitive. He doesn’t come to the class dinners 
now as he used to. I tell you, the average 

oung couple starting out on a income 
have a pretty hard row to hoe until they 
begin to make some money.’’ He looked 
across the room at his wife and smiled. 
“‘You remember how it was with us, Beth?’’ 
oe We always had plenty, Gene,”’ she re- 
plied. 
“We always had enough,” he assented, 
“but there was never much of a margin.” 
He looked toward Joe. ‘‘I know for three 
years after we were married,”’ he said, ‘‘ we 
didn’t save hardly anything. A good part 
of our savings went to keep Beth healthy 
and happy. We always had a maid, for in- 
stance, so that she wouldn't have to work 
too hard, even when I had to borrow money 
to pay her.”’ 
oe smiled a little uncomfortably, but 

Ronnie was quick to come to his defense. 
“You needn’t think you’re slamming Joe,”’ 
she said hotly. 

“Lord, I wasn’t even thinking of you and 
Joe,’’ Gene replied. 

*‘ Joe’s always urging me to have a maid,” 
Ronnie insisted. She was almost tearful 
in her earnestness. ‘‘Whenever we are with- 
out one, he is after me all the time; and wecan 
afford one perfectly. It’s just that I hate 
having them around. I think it’s so much 
easier to get along without them, and prob- 
ably I don’t know how to handle them when 
T have them. ”’ 

“That's right,’’ Gene said, good na- 

turedly. ‘‘It’s not the servant problem 
‘eel you. Ronnie. It’s the mistress prob- 
em. 
A little later, their talk turned to the 
party which Ronnie was planning. Beth 
asked questions and Ronnie answered them. 
Merely talking about. the project. gave her 
such  Baagai be that her dark eves sparkled 
and her cheeks were bright. She was 
always a figure full of color, and when, in her 
happy moments, she became interested and 
vivacious, she was so beautiful that most 
people found delight in watching her. She 
told Beth she had decided to make it a cos- 
tume party; that it would be held at the 
Rambler Rose some time toward the latter 
part of December. ‘‘Just before Christ- 
mas, I think,” she explained. 

She was, when it came time to go home, 
on the crest of a wave of happiness; so 
happy that Joe's silence and concern made 
upon her no impression at all. 


DURING the next few days and weeks, 
“* Ronnie's preoccupation with the details 
of her proposed party became more and more 
intense. She had decided that her own 
costume should be that of a girl, and 
she went to town one day and spent a long 
morning searching until she found the black 
shawl which would be a necessary part of 
her garb. She had an account at the store 


and solaced her conscience with the re- 


minder that the bill need not be paid until 
the end of the month. The invitations had 
not yet gone out, but the date was settled, 
the necessary arrangements with the tea 
room had been made, and Ronnie—who 

some small gift in such matters—had 
bought water colors and drawing board, out 


of which she intended to fashion unique - 


and charming invitations. 
She began work on these invitations one 
evening In the early part of December when 
and Joe were alone at home. A little 
case of water colors, two camel’s hair 
brushes, and two saucers half filled with 
water were at her elbow, ready to be used 
when the time came. 

Pb was busy at his desk at the other side 
Of the room, busy with the accumulated 
leary of the last two or three days which 

ad brought in the monthly billy. Ronnie 

ad not opened these envelopes, they were 
80 completely in Joe's province. She had 
no sense of guilt, no premonition of dis- 
aster. Her thoughts were too completely 
engaged in her own plans. While Joe tore 
open the envelopes and scrutinized, one 
alter another, the statements they enclosed, 
sicaule. pasy at tbe table, chattered con- 
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m her tall eee slowly: as 
,gas hill is two dollar 

a this month, Ronnie. ”’ cieeee eae 
“y he nodded without turning her head. 
sheet I ve done a good deal of baking,"’ 
the replied, _ And the washerwoman left 
hoon burning one night when she went. 
nies re She held up, so that he could see. 
one of the bits of cardboard ent into a pat- 
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tern representing 8 male and female figure 
in an embrace prelimi to the dance. 

Aren’t these going to be lovely?’’ she de- 
manded and, without waiting for a reply, 
went on to describe how she meant to color 
them. 

A few moments later, Joe said in a low 
tone: ‘Every one of the housekeeping bills 
is bigger than usual. What’s this bill for 
fourteen dollars from Marshall's?’’ 

Ronnie, absorbed in her task, replied in- 
differently: ‘‘That’s some stuff I got to make 
house dresses.’’ 

After a still further interval, he said: 
‘“‘Here’s a bill for thirty-five dollars and 
forty cents from Riddle’s.’”’ 

“That's the children’s winter clothes,”’ 
she told him. 


UPON this there ensued on Joe's part a 
lengthy silence. He was busy with pencil 
and paper. Ronnie was preoccupied with 
her task. At length he got up from the desk 
and, with a sheet of paper in his hand, came 
over and stood at her shoulder, looking 
down at what she was doing. She lifted her 
eyes to his with a quick, vivid smile. 

‘‘Aren’t they sweet?’’ she demanded. 

“They’re very nice,” he agreed. ‘But, 
Ronnie, look at this.’’ 

His tone at last compelled her attention. 
She dropped her work and asked curiously, 


**What is it, Joe?’’ 


“‘Why,’’ he said. ‘‘‘The way these bills 
have piled up. You knew I was figuring 
quite closely on what we would have to 


‘spend this month and next. You remember 


we talked it all over and made an estimate.” 
“Why, yes,’’ she agreed. She was faintly 
concerned, but as vet felt no alarm. 
‘‘Well,”’ he said, ‘‘the housekeeping bills 
have gone almost thirty dollars over what. 
we figured; and besides. there are some bills 
in town for almost seventy dollars that you 
didn't tell me anything about. ”’ 
~“Why,. those are just clothes for the 
children and things we had to have,’’ Ron- 


nie urged. 
Joe said slowly: ‘‘I know that, Ronnie. 


- But that isn’t the point. You know I told 


you to tell me anything you could think of, 
everything you were going to need. You 
ought to have waited till later to get these 
various things. ”’ 

Ronnie protested unhappily: ‘But. Joe, 
I couldn’t wait. I had to have that shawl 
and that silk for my costume for the party.” 

He said miserably: ‘‘ Ronnie, that’s an- 
other thing. You didn’t say anything 
about the party when we were planning 
what we would have to nd. I thought 
you had decided to put it off until January. ”’ 

‘But, Joe, I forgot about the party, ’’ she 
confessed in alarm. ; 

‘‘How much is it going to cost, Ronnie?”’ 
he asked slowly. 

‘‘Why, I could do it cheaply,’’ she con- 
fessed. ‘And I’m really doing it as cheaply 
aslIcan. It won't be much more than fifty 
dollars for the orchestra and the supper and 
everything. ’”’ 

He shook his head abruptly and almost 
angrily. ‘‘ You can’t spend that much this 
month, Ronnie,”’ he said. 

“But Joe, why not?"’ Her voice was 
uncertain; she was very near tears. 

‘We can’t afford it, Ronnie.’’ 

“The bills won't have to be paid until 


January.” 


Housework Cooperation 


R ComMPANION readers interested 


; in codperation experiments we 
have prepared the helps listed below. 
1. “Our C‘o6perative Home Serv- 

Winners in the $500 Prize 

Contest. Reprinted from the 

March CoMPANION. 4 cents. 

. How to Start a Codéperative 
Kitchen, 10 cents. 

- How to Start a Codperative 
Laundry, 10 cents. 

- How to Start a Codperative 
Nursery, 10 cents. 

Address Home | Administration 

Bureau. Woman’s Home Compan- 

jon, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


“T can’t pay them in January. I can’t 
pay them until February, anyway, and with 
all the other bills running so heavy, and 
Christmas to take care of, we just can’t 
stand it. It’s not your turn to entertain the 
club until Jan anyway.” ; 

“But I’ve made my plans,”’ Ronnie 
said, almost sobbing. ‘I’ve told every- 

." She was full of surprise, astonished 
at this catastrophe and overwhelmed by a 
sense of humiliation. ‘‘What can I say to 
people?’’ she begged. ; 

Joe said reasonably: ‘‘We can just tell 
them the truth, Ronnie. Just tell them 
our expenses are more than we expected 
and that I’ve got fp eee tied up with 
Kearney so that you'll have to put off your 
party till January. Perhaps till February.’ 

Ronnie said woefully, her eyes full of 
tears: ‘I just know if we put it off, we'll 
never doit. I can’t put it off, Joe.” ; 

He was so unhappy because he must dis- 
appoint her that her insistence irritated him. 
He said flatly: ‘‘There’s no use saying that. 
You've got to, Ronnie.”’ ; : 

Ronnie dabbed at her eyes, groping furi- 
ously for her handkerchief. She was un- 
happy to the point of despair. Ronnie had, 
to a great degree, the mercurial tempera- 
ment of a child. When she was happy, or 
when she grieved, it was with all her heart. 
Her joys were intense, her sorrows equally 
so. She said brokenly now: “I was never 
so unhappy in all my life;’’ and at the mo- 
ment she meant what she said. It is proba- 
ble that Joe was more miserable than she. 
He turned away toward his desk again with- 
out speaking, and sudden anger at him rose 
in Ronnie's heart and bitter words formed 
on her lips. She was on the point of precip- 
itating one of those rancorous interchanges 
of recriminations in the course of which we 
find such bitter pleasure in wounding those 
we love, but before she could speak one of 
the children called her from up-stairs. She 
accepted the summons as a release, 88 an ex- 
cuse for running away, as an opportunity 
for escaping from Joe’s presence which was, 
in this moment, so hateful to her. 

Up-stairs, her irritation toward Joe 
turned upon the children. It was Susie who 
had called, but Nancy was also awake, and 
Susie wanted to have her covers tucked 
more snugly about her and Nancy must 
have a drink of water, and these small de- 
amands seemed to Ronnie’s overwrought 
nerves intolerable. She said sharply to 
Nancy: ‘You don’t. need a drink of water. 
Be still and go to sleep.’’ And she drew 
the covers about Susie and tucked them 
under the mattress with a vigor that was 
almost ferocity. The children, as children 
will, reacted sensitively to her mood; they 
were afraid of her, and their fright brought 
tears to their eyes and they began to cry. 

Ronnie exclaimed in a shrill tone: ‘‘Now, 
what are you crying about?’’ And Nancy, 
who did not know why she cried, neverthe- 
less replied: ‘‘I’m go thirsty!”’ 


HERE was such a wistful pathos in the 

little girl’s tears that Ronnie, although she 
preserved her stern bearing, yielded suf- 
ficiently to bring a glass of water from the 
bathroom. : 

‘All right, drink it,’ she said to Nancy 
fiercely, and when the little girl took a sip 
or two and would have returned the glass 
to her, Ronnie said: ‘‘No, you were so aw- 
fully thirsty, you can drink it all.”’ 

Susie, snuggled in her bed at the other 
side of the room, great tears upon her 
cheeks, called endearingly, ‘‘I love you, 
Mommy;” and the quick tears sprang 
again into Ronnie’s eyes. Abruptly she 
was terribly sorry for herself. She broke 
into a torrent of sobs, weeping as she moved 


. about the room. There is something 


shameless and appalling in such naked grief 
as this was; decency demands that tears 
always be concealed, and it is instinctive 
for one who weeps to bury their face in 
hands or in the crook of arm. Sight of 
their mother’s open woe increased the 
alarm of the children. They began to cry 
aloud, and Ronnie flung herself down be- 
side Susie’s bed and caught the little girl in 
her arms and tried, even while she wept, 
to reassure and quiet Susie. Nancy crept 
out of bed and joined them. These three, 
through their tears, found at length the 
peace which weeping so often brings to 
womankind, and after a few moments Ron- 
nie was able to win them to laughter and 
left them to go happily to sleep again. 

She could not so readily recover herself. 
She couldn’t bear to see Joe again at this 
moment, and she went into their bedroom 
ut last and went to bed and miserably to 
sleep without waiting for him to come up- 
stairs. 

[CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY I8SUE] 


Bo one who enjoyed G. B. Stern’s 
story, “Empty Tables,” in the No- 
vember ComMPANION will want to read 
‘‘Barcarolle” in the January issue. De- 
aeoeully illustrated in color by Ernest 
Shepard. 
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HEN you sniff the savor 

of flaky, golden brown 
crust and real old-fashioned 
mince meat, you know it must 
be delicious. And, when you 
bite into it—“Um-m-m”! Then 
you know, beyond question, 
that here is the perfect dessert. 


Everyone likes good mince pie, 
particularly when it’s made of 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


It’s so easy to make, too, the 
None Such way, for a few min- 
utes’time and a package of 
None Such produce a filling of 
that goodness which assures a 
mince pie of unsurpassing de 
liciousness. 


Buy None Such from your grocer 
—he is anxious to serve you. 


FREE Lessons 
in Pie Making 


Send for this book 
today. It teaches pie 
makingto the novice 
—and suggests short 
cuts for the expert. 
Just mailche coupon. 
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Please send me FREE and without obligation a 
copy of the book,"““Good Pies—Easy to Make.” 
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The duty * 
of one woman to another 


- + -1§ to fell her 


ness among refined women of today on 

subjects of personal daintiness and hy- 

giene. Not so long ago there were compara- 

tively few who even discussed these vital questions, 

all-important as they are in their direct bearing 
upon womanly health and happiness 


Secrecy and ignorance 
do untold harm 
But wrong advice is often worse than no advice 
at all, That is why it is the duty of the well- 
‘nformed woman to guide those of her circle who 
are less fortunate. It is an absolute fact that thou- 
sands of women today are running untold risks 
just because there is no one to give them proper 
information concerning feminine hygiene. 


The newer knowledge 
of germ-life 


For years woman's only resource has been the 
use of poisonous, caustic antiseptics, because ae 
ing these years there was nothing to take a 
place. Compounds containing phenol, cresol Hi 
bichloride of mercury are powerful germicides, 
but they are destructive also of human wig 
Even when greatly diluted-—and they must 
diluted in order to use them at all for this Pe: 
se-—even then they seriously injure the pee 
cate membranes, as physicians and nurses wi 


testify. 


Ree: is the wholesome frank- 


But the newer knowledge of 
bacteriology and antisepsis has 
led to the discovery of another 
kind of germicide. It is called 
Zonite, and it combines re- 
markable germ-killing power 
with complete safety in use. 
Though absolutely non-pol- 
sonous, Zonite is actually far 
‘s F more powerful than any dilu- 
——— tion of carbolic acid that can 
be safely applied to the human body ee Sify 
timesas powerful as peroxide of Doi sah Loni 
is harmless to human membranes and tissucs, 
but fatal to germ-life. 
Pass this booklet along 
to others 
+.» te absolutely safe in the hands of anyone, 

sta child, There is no longer any eats for 

oisonous antiseptics in the medicine c ee 
Ms uthorities are strong in condemning the - : 
caustic, burning compounds in contact with de 
‘cate organs of the body. 


No wonder, then, that Zonite has been warmly 


welcomed by the women of refined and enlighte 


This little book le 
handles the avoided sub- ee, 
fect of health-control delicately and ‘. 
yet frankly. lt makes the task of “te 


ing” so much easier, 


ened families. For it has encouraged the whole- 
some, scientific practice of personal hygiene, 
which means so much to woman’s comfort, 
beauty and health-assurance. 


The Women’s Division has prepared a dainty 
booklet about feminine hygiene and other affairs 
of the toilette—mouth, scalp, complexion, etc. 
It is beautifully printed and illustrated. Every 
woman should be familiar with the information 
it contains, which is exact and authentic. Every 
woman with a sense of responsibility will want 
to pass it on to others who need it. Don’t keep 
this important message to yourself. Share it with 
others. Use the coupon below. Ask for several 
booklets if you want them. Mailed in tasteful 
‘‘social correspondence’’ envelope. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
In Canada: 16S Dufferin Street, Toronto 


No excuse for poisons, 
says Science 


The following statement on the subject is 
made by the head of a New York laboratory 
with an international reputation. 


“Bichloride of mercury and cresol com- 
pounds, when used in sufficient strength to 
possess any value as germicides, are exceed. 
ingly destructive to tissue. Bichloride ac- 
tually burns the membrane, and if used re- 
peatedly can only result in permanent harm. 
Furthermore, there is always the danger of 
mercurial poisoning through ite use. Most 
phenol and cresol compounds sre saponified 
in an effort to reduce the burning and irrita- 
tion of these poisons. In spite of this they are 
corrosive and caustic in their action and the 
soap ingredients wash away necessary gland 
secretions. Their continued use Is 8 constant 
menace to feminine health and well-being. 


Division 
ZONITE 
cae rie (Sy, 
hf New York City 


Women’s 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


342 Madison Avenue 


I should like to have a free 
copy of the illustrated booklet 


you have prepared. (H-3) 
Name. .._-2------------neeesnnennseensenneneseeers 
Address _.........----------o-n--neensoeesomersenesenneeren 


got hold of an intelligent saleswoman. 
When she walked out, she had bought a 
green velvet gown with long sleeves and a 
lace collar, a big soft wrap of black, and a 
black hat that fitted her head and showed 
off her profile. She had a pair of white 
gloves put away somewhere, she remem- 
bered, that some grateful patient had once 
given her. She bought a pair of slippers 
and some silk stockings on the way home. 
_She was all dressed and sitting bolt up- 
right on the edge of a chair, feeling abso- 
lutely silly, at exactly seven-forty-five on 
Friday evening, when Orme arrived. 

e had been doing some preparing for 
this event himself. He was immaculate, 
and painfully well-pressed, with obviously 
new gray gloves and a new hat. 

_ “How nice you look, Orme,” said Theresa 
impulsively, and was sorry immediately, he 
blushed so hard. He did not say, as an 
older man would have, ‘‘ You’re all dressed 
up and perfumed yourself,’ but he looked 
at her. Doctor Theresa Geary, three years 
older as she was, and full of wisdom, was 
strangely disquieted by his look. 

He had a taxicab (Theresa had thought 
he might. Oh, Theresa, where are you 


leading him?) and Theresa got in as regally | 


as if gloved gentlemen called for her in taxi- 
cabs every day. It was, as a matter of fact, 
the first time a man had ever taken her any- 
where in one. She marveled at its comfort. 
It seemed different. from the ordinary kind 
she took when she traveled or was in a hurr 
to get to the hospital. 

When the concert was over, Orme wanted 
to go somewhere for supper, but Theresa 
would not allow it. They finally took a bus 
down the avenue and walked back the rest. 
of the way to her apartment. Orme came 
in, naturally enough, when she asked him, 
and together they found some things for a 
salad and sandwiches and cocoa in Theresa’: 
ice box. Orme was quite at home and set 
things out on the table to look as well as 
they could in the misfit dishes she had got 
together when she went to housekeeping. 
It was all very homelike and comfortable. 

She even did not think it queer when he 
observed, ‘‘We could get a gateleg table 
and paint it to go with those yellow rush- 
bottom chairs.” She found she liked to 
have him say ‘‘we’”’ in that tone. 

‘How do you like my new dress, Orme?”’ 

He looked at her quietly, and smiled. 

**T like you,” he said. 

After he had gone, Theresa sat up for a 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Now Consider Theresa 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


long time by her fire. This was the first 
time in her life, she told herself, that anyone 
had put her first—the first time that some- 
one had wanted to do what she wanted, had 
liked her for herself, not because she had got 
his baby's food right, or because she had 
helped him finish his blood-counts in the 
laboratory so he could get off to the theatre. 

It was a month later that Orme brought 
her the lampshade he had painted for her, 
and that they sat for a long time on her new 
sofa silently looking about the room after 
they had put it in place. Then Orme 
abruptly rose and said he had to go. 

“Why, it’s early,”’ said Theresa. “I wish 
you'd stay.” 

“TIT want to. But I am afraid to. 1 
oughtn’t to. I would say things I shouldn't.” 

“What things, Orme?’’ said Theresa 
clearly. ‘‘I can’t think of anything you 
couldn’t say to me.”’ 

“You know what it is,’’ the poor boy 
began. Then as her great kind eyes still 
looked at him, he said what he thought he 
shouldn’t say. 

“You know I love you. You know 1 
think you are perfectly beautiful. You 
know so much more than I do, and you make 
s0 much more money, and you are 580 
wonderful. I can’t ask you to marry me for 
years and years.” 

He started to walk up and down the room. 

“‘Truman, come here,’’ said Theresa. 

He turned instantly. 

“You want to do what will make me 
happy, don’t you?” she said. 

**Oh,”’ he said, with a sort of gruan, ‘‘that 
is all I want in the world.” 

‘Then ask me,”’ said Doctor Geary. 

Some of the people at the hospital and the 
medical school thought it was a queer match, 
but that it had worked out very well after 
all. Truman Orme now has a fine position 
as salesman in a big wholesale decorator’s 
(some people said that Theresa got it for 
him through one of the ladies on the board 
at the Spring Street nursery). In his spare 
time he paints delightful screens and over- 
mantels which have quite a vogue. Shortly 
after he went into the decorating house, 4 
little blue-eyed Truman with red hair was 
born. Theresa turns off her housekeeping 
with one hand, and only stopped practicing 
for three months when the baby came. Their 
apartment is delightful. 

‘Remarkable woman,’’ people say, and 
let it go at that. They do not know that she 
is probably the happiest woman in New York. 


A Pageant for Christmas 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


‘‘While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around.” 


As the inner curtains close, the Second 
Narrator continues the story. 

‘‘And this shall be a sign unto you; ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying:” 
(The invisible choir off stage chants:) 


‘Glory to God in the highest, and onearth 
peace, good will toward men.” 


The Narrator continues: “And it came 
to pass, as the angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said one 
to another, ‘Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made known 
unto us.’ And they came with haste, and 
found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger.” 

The inner curtains open again, revealing 
the Nativity of the Manger—Mary, 
Joseph, and the Child, with the Three Wise 
Men and the Shepherds grouped around 
them, as shown in the picture at the foot of 
page 31. All the light in the picture seems 
to radiate from the Child, casting a beauti- 
ful glow on the face of the Virgin. The 
figures stand immovable, wrapped in wor- 
shipful awe, as the invisible choir sings, 
very softly, the following old French Noél 
(arranged by Herbert. Toyes, with English 
words by Frederick H. Martens): 


“Lying amid the oxen mild, ; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, oh Holy Child! 
Round Thee as they wing, 
Guardian angels sing, 

Homage pay to Thee, ___ 
To infant love’s sweet King, _ 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, O Holy Child!” 


During the ‘“‘Amen” the curtains close 
and the First Narrator tells in the words of 
John the significance of this Child’s birth: 


‘‘For God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son that whosoever shall 
believe in Him shall have everlasting life.” 

The Second Narrator says: ‘And this 
same Christ hath said: ‘Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls, for my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light.’’’ 

The invisible choir chants Christ’s bene- 
diction: ‘‘Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Together the Narrators repeat Christ's 
final promise to those who follow Him: 
‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” he iat 

As the chorus chants the ‘ Amen,” which 
is echoed by the invisible choir, the lightsin 
the niches go out and the outer curtain 18 
drawn. The chorus rises, and, turning 
toward the audience, starts singing, ‘Joy 
to the world!” The choir sings each verse 
antiphonally with the invisible chorus. all 
joining in the refrain. With their lighted 
tapers still held before them, the chorus 
moves down the center aisle singing I! & 
glad, spirited fashion as they go, the last 
stanza of ‘‘Adeste Fidelis.” As the pro 
cession marches out of the church and ary 
the song grows fainter and fainter. The 
final ‘‘ Amen,” which can just be heard ia 
the distance, is echoed by the invisible c a : 
Then all is quiet again within e church. 


NOTE: Only the present arrangement of Ae 
music, pictures, and biblical selections s oft jee 
with the author. The following production’ et 
contributed to this final plan: The Cc ergot 
Nativity, given at Vassar College Se ical. 
the steps of the library; an out-of-door a uae 
given during the war in the doorway eee pro- 
village church near Camp Dix; two T Summit. 
ductions, one at the Kent Place Schoo "or Stu 
New Jersey, in which an oda etivel wor! 
Walker's setting was most recep ie at the 
out by the art director; and the © 

icut, where the present grouping ‘ea: 

was arranged by the students thems¢ 
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PAGE 87 


Make up your set 
from this list: 


HAIR BRUSH 
CLOTH BRUSH 
HAT BRUSH 
BONNET BRUSH 
MILITARY BRUSH 
COMB... MIRROR 
NAIL POLISHER 
NAIL FILE 
CUTICLE KNIFE 
SHOE HOOK 
SCISSORS 
SOAP BOX 
CREAM BOX 
PUFF BOX 
HAIR RECEIVER 
SHOE HORN 
DRESSER TRAY 
PIN TRAY 
PICTURE FRAME 
JEWEL BOX 
CLOCK 
PIN CUSHION 
PERFUME BOTTLE 

BUD VASB 


A gift recommended by 
preference and fashion alike 


Ca Amber, lustrous Shell, gleaming Ivory Pyralin—the materials that 
fashion dictates and all women love—brought to a superlative point and 
popularized the country over in Pyralin Toiletware. Here, indeed, is a gift to be 
prized by any woman. Exquisite, and its service is life-long, a daily reminder of 


the giver. 


Give a set this Christmas—or add to one already begun. Added pieces to match 
can be bought at the leading stores anywhere. Descriptive booklet on request. 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Pyralin Department, ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal 


cs Disinfectant 


in all your een: water 
disinfects as st cleans 


Door knobs 

Door jambs 

All woodwork 

Floors 

Rugs 

Kitchen sink 

Wash basin 

Stationary tu 

Closets 

Laundry hampers 

Bed frames aod 
ings 

ie pause and nail 

brushes 


Protect him 
from unseen enemies 


oT just your children alone but every 
member of your family is menaced by 
disease-carrying bacteria within the home— 
unless you take the precaution that modern 
health authorities agree is vital. 


Medical science now knows that mere soap 
and water cleanliness is powerless to protect 
against dangerous bacteria or germs. On a 
single cloth used ‘for only one week with 
soap and water for general cleaning purposes 


the microscope revealed 9,000,000 germs. 
How many millions may be lurking in your 


home? | 
A needless risk 


Sucn a risk can be easily prevented. Simply 
put a few drops of “Lysol” Disinfectant in 
your cleaning water everywhere and every time 
you clean. Dip your cleth, broom, mop or 
brush in this solution. Wash, scrub, cleanse 
surfaces with it everywhere. 


Continue to disinfect, the special germ- 
breeding spots—toilet bowl, drain pipes, 
garbage pail. Then you will have germ-free 
as well as dirt-free cleanliness in every part 
of your house. 

Because of its soapy nature, ““Lysol’’ Disin- 
fectant also helps to clean as it disinfects. It 
is completely sauble in water, forming a clear 
solution with high germ-killing power. It 1s 
economical; two teaspoons in a quart of water 
make a thoroughly effective solution. 

Be sure you get the genuine ‘‘Lysol.’’ All 
druggists sell it. 


ives full 
gE BOOKLET —Write for booklet which gives 
denies about the many household and other uses 
for ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant. 


Manufactured only by 
LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YorRK CITY 
Sole Distributors: 


Lenn & Fink, Inc., NEw York 
Canadian Agent: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 1o McCaul Se., Toroato 
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: FINK, INC. 
Dee Fak, 635 Greenwich Street, New York City. 


information and direceion» for the many household an 
“Lysol’’ Disinfectant. 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


“Lost: a Crate of Stars’ 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


Christmas festivities—don’t you think? 
‘L. Lothrop! —The L Maniac!’”’ 

“A star hunt! A star hunt!” shouted the 
rollicking college lad. ‘‘Bet I can find 
them! Bet I can find them!” 

sao) Oe Lothrop?—L. Lothrop?’ Who in 
the world—?. What in the world—?"’ echoed 
from table to table. 

From behind the bushy little fir trees that 
banked the table by the kitchen door where 
no real Spruce Mountainite ever sat on 
account of the draft, a perfectly strange girl 
whom no one had noticed before stepped 
out into the room. 

Under the lovely mahogany-colored mop 
of hair that swept her forehead her face 
looked oddly white. 

“T am ‘L. Lothrop!’ she announced 
incisively. ‘‘ And it is quite a matter of in- 
difference to me who finds my stars—as 
long as I don't have to!" 

Coolly with her head in the sir she 
sturted for the door. 

Speechless, aghast, its heart a-lurch, the 
breakfast-room watched her go. 

When she reached Devon’s table she 
stopped suddenly and fixed her scornful 
blue eyes unflinchingly on Devon's eyes. 

_ “Do I—do I look—like a ‘Lady Man- 
iac’?’’ she demanded. 


T SEEMED to take Devon the most un- 

conscionably long time to answer. Struge 
gling unhappily to his feet he stood staring 
down at the infuriate little figure before 
him, at the temperish, bronzy glint of her 
hair, the amazing blue of her eyes, the 
haughty line of her throat, the sudden tell- 
tale quiver of sensitiveness in her left 
cheek—oh,. most essentially at that little 
tell-tale quiver in her left. cheek! 

‘‘No! quite frankly, you don’t!” he at- 
tested precipitously. An unexpected ray of 
hope shot. illuminatingly across his own 
misery and embarrassment. A flicker that, 
would almost. have been a smile in another 
instant showed suddenly at one corner of 
his mouth. ‘‘Do—do I look—like a ‘Mad 
Bermudian’?”’ he appealed. 

Scrutiny for scrutiny the girl returned his 
apprizement—the close-cropped, sunburned 
hair, the hazel, frankly shy British eyes, the 
tall, supple figure almost exaggeratedly 
broad-shouldered in its distinctly British- 
cut brown tweeds— 

“Yes! Exactly!’’ she adjudged scath- 
ingly, and swinging on her heel passed from 
the room. 

As though in a single exhaling breath the 
whole breakfast-room gasped forth its re- 
lease from tension. 

‘“Wow!’’ conceded Devon, and dropping 
down in his chair again resumed his attack 
on the avocado pears. 

‘‘Oh, dear—oh, dear,”’ fluttered the old 
man whose son was an Arctic explorer. 

‘“Why of course we never dreamed for a 
moment,’ deprecated the gray-flanne! spin- 
sters. 

‘“Wouldn’t have hurt. her feelings for the 
world!’ swore the rollicking college student. 
“Tt was just fooling—just—”’ 

“Someone of course must apologize!”’ 
announced the Reverend Perry Perry sten- 
toriously. 

‘‘What’s the matter with all of us apolo- 
gizing,’’ suggested Devon. 

As was naturally to be expected it was 
Mrs. Perry Perry who took the first defi- 
nite action in the matter. Summoning a 
waitress peremptorily to her side she whis- 
pered a few directions in an all-too-willing 
ear, and swung back greenly into her sprucy 
arbor to await results. 

The results certainly were not long in 
forthcoming. Another whispered confer- 
ence, and Mrs. Perry Perry was prepared to 
share with all concerned the proof of her 
astuteness. 

“‘The young lady is from Boston!” she 
affirmed. ; 

‘“‘Well, that at least is conservative,”’ 
twinkled the old man. 

‘‘Geographically conservative, surely,”’ 
admitted Mrs. Perry Perry. ‘‘Yet the 
fact remains,’ she regretted, “‘the fact 
remains that she is quite unattended— 
arrived alone last night without introduc- 
tion—absolutely unaccounted for, a stranger 
to everybody. And on Christmas Eve too! 
When anybody, who is anybody, not only 
plans but expects to be with family or 
friends! <A _ real blue-blood for instance 
would most surely have—”’ 

With a curious sort of abstractedness 
Devon fixed his eyes on Mrs. Perry Perry's 
face. 

‘“Yes, weren’t her eyes blue?” he re- 
flected. ‘‘And that funny—funny little 
quiver in her left cheek?” 

‘*Oh, of course,” rallied Mrs. Perry Perry 
almost instantly, ‘‘ we'll certainly hope that 
everything is all right.” 

"She certainly looked very much like a 


bit of ‘all right’ to me,’”’ murmured Devon. 

“What? What's that?" craned the Rev- 
erend Perry Perry to inquire. ‘‘ What did 
you say?’”’ 

The most sudden and absolutely inex- 
panabie sense of irritation came over 

evon. 

‘IT said ‘mush’!”’ he affirmed quite dis- 
tinctly. 

Like twenty necks twisting as one, half 
the breakfast room swung around to make 
sure it had heard aright. 

‘**Mush’? ‘Mush’?” 

The Reverend Perry Perry put down his 
knife and fork. ‘‘What is—‘Mush’?"” he 
questioned with unmistakable significance. 

Very gravely for a moment Devon seemed 
to be considering the matter. Then quite 
abruptly he pushed back his chair and rose 
from the table. 

_ **All—avoeado pears!’’ he attested with 
inscrutable urbanity, and started for the 


oor. 

Half idly across his shoulder he glanced 
at the bleak and still indeterminate day 
outside. But even as he glanced the most 
unexpected twitter of exhilaration swept 
sharply across his nostrils. He gave a little 


gasp. 

Like the prow of a scudding boat nosing 
down into a wild sheet of spray the whole 
rattling, bow-windowed end of the break- 
fast-room seemed dipping suddenly into a 
dazzling, crystallized gust of soft snow from 
the crusty white slopes beyond! Fantas- 
tically for an instant all the great. billowing, 
booming mountain-tops went roaring off 
like gigantic combers into the white noth- 
ingness! Then bursting bright blue at every 
rift, the straining, snow-sodden sky fairly 
tore itself into tatters before the amazing 
sunburst. that blared forth like a golden 
trumpet-call across the startled fastnesses! 

As though it were his own mulling mind 
that all in that instant had been frost- 
swept, snow-swept., wind-swept, Devon 
cleared the stairs at a bound. dashed into 
his room. snatched up his sport necessities. 
and was off at a gallop, half-hatless, half- 
coatless, altogether breathless, to catch the 
first crowded. crunching, rollicking pun 
that swept. out of the trampled dooryar 
into the glory. 

_Glory! That was as it should be! Frost. 

like a whiplash in the hands of the gods! 
Snow-dazzle like a calcium light across a 
field of lilies! Blazing cheeks! Shining eyes! 
Prod of snowshoe! Clint of skate! A rain- 
bow of jerseys! A jungle of furs! Woolly 
caps doming like plum puddings on even 
the soberest heads! Bells on everybody! 
Wreaths on everybody! Horses pirouetting! 
Forest trees crackling! Christmas Eve— 
almost. 

A gay day! A dashing day! Exuberant 
_ a semiprecious stone on the gray breast of 

ime! 


But it was Christmas Eve altogether 
when Devon in the happy hush of satiate 
muecle and spent laughter winged home by 
himself through the lovely mysterious twi- 
light of the snows, and elbowed his way 
again through crimson ribbons and prickly 
tinsels and stubborn evergreens to his own 
little supper table in the midst of the 
languorous, balsam-scented, candle-jeweled 
room. 

Merrily all around him sgpiraled-glass 
icicles tinkled their make-believe tune of 
winter. Like a snowstorm doing penance 
for its coldness a drift of mica-sparkl 
cotton-batting masked the great fieldstone 
fireplace. Red poinsettias, red carnations, 
red holly berries glowed and flaunted every- 
where. 

On Devon's table alone, in a slender 
crystal vase, loomed the one irrelevant and 
Lage isolating touch, a spray of Easter 
les. 

Even the old man whose son was an 
Arctic explorer did not sup alone this magic 
night. In special concession to the time and 
times, Old Andy, the grizzled Eskimo dog. 
sat perched in the chair at his side, blinking 
half-proudly, half-bewilderedly at the spar- 
kling scene. : 

With a palely deprecatory amile the old 
man twinkled his evening greeting across 
the fringy aisle—gestured impulsively to- 
ward his unwonted companion. i 

oe Archie’s dog, you know,” he 
explained. . 

‘a Yes, I know,"’ conceded Devon. Good 
Oo pup!” 
‘Twelve years old!’’ beamed the old man. 


“‘No more than a wee ball of wool when 


Archie first brought him down!” 
“Yes, I know. ee old pup!" 8c 
uiesced Devon vaguely. 
iors Likes the saawt’ boasted the old mal: 
“Likes to be cool, you know! That’swhs 
hoard him here summers and winters bolt 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 91] 
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8 eb This is the first Christmas for the new, per- The Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl Pen 
a ot fected Wahl Eversharp Pencil, the ulti- will carry cheer into any home—will bear 
ede mate product of modern mechanical skill a rich message of Christmas sentiment to 
Musi and the jeweler’s art in pencil making. those hard-to-please persons who literally 
_ Companion to Eversharp is the Wahl have everything, as well as those to whom 
ia All-Metal Pen with its advantages of light every gift is precious. For Wahl value and 
ia weight, strength, fine balance, perfect gold, utility are universally recognized. 

ot iridium -tipped point—and beauty. Cased in a beautiful gift box, the Wahl 
beds Never before has it been possible to Pen or Eversharp, or a matched set, is a 
ites give such delightfully flawless writing delight to the eye. The distinctiveness of 
nore equipment—which not only 4s a real gift appearance but forecasts the service and 

but /ooks its part. pleasure they will bring. 

ly 2 Made in the U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 

ie Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 

ie Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 
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Prices to suit every purse and situation 


Eversharps — $1.00 to $45.00 


Wahl Pens—all-metal, gold 
or silver — $5.00 to $55.00 


Matched sets of pen and pencil 


$6.50 to $100.00 


Complete assortments 
at dealers everywhere 
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home—Esmond Blankets. 


‘f. welcome in every 
gift, Esmond 


e unusual beauty with unequaled service. | 
erns are beautiful and of a remarkable variety, and 
d designs which will harmonize with any plan of 


A practical 
They combin 
colors and patt 


there are Esmon : 
room decoration OT color scheme. 


f-—made “2 in 1”, single length, 

lankets are warm and so | 3 

es and double wear. They wash easily; stay bright ~ 

aa Bice washing. Colors are woven in. Fabric is moth-proot. 
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The Esmond ticket means quality, beauty and wear in blan- 
kets. With the Bunny trademark it appears on all Esmond 
Blankets: baby blankets, blankets for the big bed, blanket com- 
fortables or extra throws, and the Indian and sport designs. Ask 
your favorite store for Esmond Blankets—the name is important. 


Made in America 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R. I. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. SELLING AGENTS NEW YORK CIT¥ 
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“Lost: a Crate of Stars” 


Likes me too!”’ he added wistfully. “But 
it’s a long trip from Cincinnati every 
winter to see him.” 

With palpable effort Devon restrained his 
wandering glance and smiled instead at the 
old man and the old dog. 

‘Oh, by the way,” he murmured cas- 
ually, ‘That spirited young friend of ours, 
‘L. Lothrop’—how did she appear this 
noon?"’ 

Not at all!’ twinkled the old man. 

‘“What?’’ demanded Devon, ‘‘you 
mean—?’’ 

‘She had her lunch sent to her room,” 
said the old man. 

‘By Jove!"’ frowned Devon. ‘‘Then we 
did hurt her feelings!” 

““Undoubtedly,"”’ agreed the old man. 

Reflectively Devon returned to the busi- 
ness of eating his supper. Slowly the frown 
on his forehead deepened. 

“But surely someone must have tried to 
appease her?’’ he looked up at last quite 
impulsively to inquire. 

‘Mrs. Perry Perry made an overture,” 
twinkled the old man. 

‘Was it successful?’ quizzed Devon. 

“Not what I should call successful,” 
admitted the old man. ‘‘They met on the 
stairs I believe. ‘We think it's very 
beautiful here,’ said Mrs. Perry Perry. 
‘Is it?’ said L. Lothrop. ‘I hadn’t noticed!’ 
And swept by." 

“Wow!” chuckled Devon. 

“I guess we don’t need to worry,” re- 
flected the old man. A little bit shrewdly he 
looked at Devon. “If anybody’s alone on 
Christmas Eve,” he argued, ‘‘it’s a pretty 
sure sign that he or she prefers to be alone. 
Most everybody I notice has his own plans. 
Same as I’— he confided not without 
pride—‘‘I could have supped at a dozen 
tables to-night! But supping with Old 
Andy is my own plan! And you? It’s the 
third year now—” Palely his old cyes 
swept the crystal vase on Devon's table. 
“Supping with lilies on Christmas Eve 
seems to be your own plan.” 

“My mother—rather fancied them,’ 
murmured Devon quite colorleasly. Idly as 
he spoke he reached out to the shimmering, 
exotic spray, nipped off a slender tightly 
folded bud and thrust it in the lapel of his 
coat. ‘‘But—but about this ‘L. Lothrop’ 
business—"’ he resumed with rather un- 
expected vehemence. 

“What about it?”’ twinkled the old man. 

Abruptly Devon pushed back his chair 
and jumped to his feet. 

“By Jove I'm going to find her myself— 
and speak to her!’’ he attested. 

“TI don’t advise it,” said the old man. 
Mildly he reached out and laid a protesting 
hand on Devon's sleeve. ‘'I tell you I don’t 
advise it!"’ he insisted, ‘‘ And I’m eighty-one 
years old!”’ 

“That’s all right!’? laughed Devon not 
ill-naturedly, ‘‘and I'll take that ad- 
vice—when I’m eighty-one! But it’s an 
overdose for thirty-one!” 


SWINGING down the narrow, balsam- 
hampered aisle like a man _ treading 
boundless spaces, he headed for the office. 
To his infinite satisfaction he spied L. 
Lothrop almost at once. Beyond group of 
men discussing billiard shots she stood at the 
office desk quite completely absorbed it would 
seem in selecting some picture post cards. 
Very discreetly, very unobtrusively, look- 
ing neither to right nor left, Devon joined 
her at the desk, reached out with perfect 
casualness to the card rack nearest him, 
swallowed hard, opened his lips to speak, 
and found himself suddenly alone! 

Once again in the library, once again in 
the hall, twice on the stairs, once in the 
music-room, glimpsing her once he started 
to glimpse her twice—and found her gone! 

Cornered at last in the little conservatory, 
glowing quite like a poinsettia blossom her- 
self in the soft-shaded flare of electric lights, 
she lifted her amazing blue eyes for a single 
startled second to his, and froze again in- 
stantly to meet, one of the gray-flannel 
xpinster’s fluttering overtures. 

“Oh—Miss Lothrop!”’ essayed the gray- 
flannel spinster, “admiring our Christmas 
decoratidhin? How nice! I assure you they're 
Very, specially nice! No mere hit-or-miss 
fancy! But a real idea! It’s a man in New 
York who does it!” 

Blankly noncommittal L. Lothrop lifted 
er eyes to the radiant. flaunting crimsons, 

anced off across the hallway at. the glossy 
greens, swept down her heavy lashes like 

rawn curtains across the lurking shadow 
that was Devon, and met the spinster’s 
questioning face again. 

“Oh—really?”’ she said. “ Personally I 
find the theme—monotonous.”” 

‘‘Monotonous?”’ gasped the spinster. 

Blue-sky eyes and gray-flunnel eyes, the 
glances met. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88] 


“The repetitive motif—I mean,” mur- 
mured L. Lothrop. ‘I wondered—whose 
idea it was! The placing of a young man in 
a brown tweed suit—in every corner!’’ 

_ What? What’s that? I didn't quite get 
it!”’ cried the spinster, ; 

W ithout waiting to see whether she ever 
did get it, Devon swung sharply around and 
went back to the crowd. 

Shriller than the slap of a snow-incrusted 
pine bough the rebuff struck across his 
consciousness, 

“Well, there certainly seemed to be plenty 
of jollity and good-fellowship left in the 
billiard-room,”’ he reflected with a shrug. 
““No grouches at. all around the various 
hearth-fires! Mischief itself on the dancing 
floor! Such laughter! Such rollicking! Such 
an absolutely indescribable thrill of expec- 
tancy everywhere! Expectancy! Yes, that 
was the whole secret of it! Christmas Eve 
the ‘Comer!’—instead of Christmas Night 
the ‘Already Gone!’ Why to-morrow at this 
tume even he—? Not a moment to be 
wasted of it, surely!”” he deducted. “Not 
a—not a—’ The most prodigious yawn 
cut suddenly across his positiveness. “Well 
——not more than half a minute,” he com- 
promised weakly. ‘ 

The broad open doorway of the deserted 
parlor lured him with a well-nigh irresis- 
tible suggestion of peace and sacristy. 
Lusciously before his éyes stretched a se- 
cluded window-seat. Someone had left a 
lead steamer rug so conveniently within 
reach. 

With a chuckle of unutterable relaxation 
he slipped into the inviting nook, pulled the 
portiére into a little deeper shadow across 
his retreat, and shut his eyes for the pro- 
verbial half-minute. 


WHEN he woke again every clock in the 

world seemed striking twelve! Ringing 
it! Chiming it! Arguing it! Corroborating it! 
Racing! Overlapping! One—two—three— 
four! Nine—ten—eleven—twelve! Merry 
Christmas! 

Incredulously he roused himself to his 
elbow, pulled aside the sheltering portiére, 
rubbed a hand across his bewildered eyes. 

All in a flash, sight as well as sound came 
filtering through his fingers. Framed in the 
woodwork of the broad doorway a kaleido- 
scope of color, a pandemonium of voices, 
fairly burst upon his vision, rattled on his 
eardrums! The dancers, the dawdlers, the 
billiard players, everybody, seemed pranc- 
ing up and down the hall in a veritable riot 
of Christmas exultation! 

‘““Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
Merry CuHristMas!"’ swept like a wave 
through banging doors, creaked on the 
stairs, clattered even in the far-off kitchens! 
‘““Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 
Merry CuHristTMas!”’ 

But between himself and that jubilant 
chaos Devon heard suddenly the oddest 
little sigh. Once again he rubbed his eyes 
and fairly bit back his astonishment. ; 

In the great high-backed chair almost in 
reach of his hand sat L. Lothrop as totally 
unconscious of his presence at the moment 
as he had been of hers up to that moment. 

With a little gasp of affright she turned 
suddenly and saw him—jumped wildly to 
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her feet and started for the door, just as the 
Reverend Perry Perry, having seen to his 
own satisfaction, Christmas Eve delivered 
over safely and officially into the hands of 

stmas morning, struck his three famous 
and altogether paralyzing chords on the 
plano and lifted his sonorous, and by no 
means unmelodious voice, into the poignant 
but distinctly inopportune refrain of: 


‘God be with you till we meet again!” 


Twice before in his Christmas experience 
Devon had observed the phenomena. A 
rollicking and fluctuant doorway blocked 
suddenly by an impassable group of statues! 


cards still in their hands! 
spilling toys like beads through their startled 


on his feet, rallying slowly but none the less 
surely to join in the singing: 


‘God be with you till we meet again! 
By his counsels guide, uphold you, 
With his sheep securely fold you;”’ 


Quite without self-consciousness Mrs. 
Perry Perry's firm soprano echoed the wish: 


“God be with you till we meet again!"’ 


A little bit falteringly but none the less 
conscientiously the gray-flannel spinsters 
lifted their thin voices in undissenting con- 
cordance. 

A group of children playing on the floor 
rose slowly on light tiptoes to join the 
gathering group at the piano. 

hrough the smoky halo round the bil- 
liard-room door a college student with 
billiard cue still in hand thrust a tousled 
arta and lusty glee-club voice to swell the 
refrain: 


“‘Neath his wings securely hide you, 
Daily manna still provide you;”’ 


Vaguely disturbed, Old Andy, the dog, 
rose lurchingly from his hearth-rug and 
. went muzzling round through the crowd to 
find his master’s knees and lift a grizzled, 
ae muzzle into a groping, blue-veined 
and. 


“God be with you till we meet again!” 


On the shadowy stairway two young 
lovers trilled their young passion all un- 
consciously into the melody. 


“When Life’s perils shock, confound you, 
Put His loving arms around you!” : 


TEN voices, twenty, forty, fifty, the 

chorus swelled! Old voices, young voices— 
good, bad, indifferent. Everybody singing 
except L. Lothrop and Devon! Everybody 
standing except Devon! 

Flushing like a schoolboy Devon struggled 
to his feet, sensed anew the absurdity 
of the great, empty room—himself and L. 
Lothrop standing helplessly there like two 
dummics waiting for the storm to pass! 
“If only there was something to do,” he 
fretted, ‘‘something to say! If only one 
could grin—could—!’’ He glanced at L. 
Lothrop. Her lips were moving! “Well, by 
Jove!”’ he decided grimly, “if it made it 
any easier to sing why he rather fancied that 
he could sing too.” Almost defiantly ho 
added his curbed baritone to her soft, lush 
little alto. 


‘God be with you till we meet again!” 


As abruptly as it had started the song 
ceased, slipped away like a tide from under 
a boat, snow from under a sledge! A 
woman laughed! A jazz tune started again! 

In the second’s stranded awkwardness L. 
Lothrop’s cyes and Devon's met. 

The faintest possible little smile quickened 
on Devon’s lips. cases 

‘‘I—I certainly hope He will! he at- 
tested gallantly, ‘‘though the fact remains, 
of course, that we haven’t even met the 
first time—yet!”’ 

‘Kindly don't spexk to me!” said L. 
Lothrop haughtily. With a toss of her 
head she turned towards the door, saw it 
blocked again with a solid phalanx of 
roisterers, and stepped back into her corner. 

The smile on Devon's lips twisted quite 

ceptibly. ; 
pee But—but you know I’m not trying to 
flirt with you,’ he ue dryly. All 
I’m trying to do is to apo ogize.’ 

‘IT said not to speak to me!”’ flared L. 
Lothrop. 

“Why, but—bless my heart,” stammered 
Devon, ‘we've been singing together! 
{CONTINUED ON PAGE 92] 
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‘I would rather see 


our boy a cripple!” 


Probably the greatest task you 
will ever face is guarding and 
guiding your boy through the 
dangerous years of adolescence, 


Think what your boy must face. 


His imagination is at white heat. 
His energy is prodigious. Adven- 


ture invites him. 
the spectacular 
seductive. 


The glamor of 
and untried is 
Other boys have met 


these temptations, wavered and 


fallen. 


You have heard of their 


disgrace, Involuntarily the words 
have sprung to your lips, “I’d 


r 


befouled like that.” 


r 


ather see our boy a cripple than 
And you have 


esolved to do everything in your 


power to prevent it. 


Thousands of parents, facing 


the same situation, seeking a com- 
panion to help their boys through 
this trying period of life, have 
found THE AMERICAN BOY—the 
magazine that has been chum, 
guide, counsellor, instructor and 
friend to the cream of America’s 
boyhood for a quarter of a century. 


Your boy wants and needs THE 


AMERICAN Boy. He needs its 


C 


ompanionship—its leadership, its 


stimulus to sleeping Capacities. 
He wants its corking stories, re- 
plete with thrilling adventures in 
the world he must meet and 


grapple. 


This Christmas give your boy 


a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY. Sign and send 
the coupon below. Send no money. 
He will receive the beautifully 


illustrated current issue. 
him devour it. 


Watch 
Read it yourself 


and see the multitude of fine in- 
fluences that your boy will absorb 
and make a part of himself. A 
bill for $2.00, covering a year’s 
subscription, will be sent you later, 
unless you notify us to the con- 
trary within ten days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents @ copy at 
news-stands. Subecribe for a year or leave 
@ standing order with your news-dealer. 
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wm you give a Waterman's there is no 
doubt about the value or acceptability of 
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is as perfect as a pen can be made. 


Every pen point is 14-carat 


sures an even and constant flow. 


; 1 

illustrated are made with our specia 
a gold flexible lip-band. Holders red, 
mottled and black. Sell for $4.00, $5.50 and 


$6.50, according to size. 


Asx your merchant to show you a Waterman s. 


sell them. 


CHICAGO 


Whether you say “Merry 
Christmas” with a letter or 
a present, say it with a 
Waterman’s—a pen that 
writes a perfect letter and 
makes a perfect gift. 


old, iridium-tipped, 
to last a lifetime. Every holder 1s made of pure 
rubber. Every Waterman's is made with a pat: 
ented spoonfeed that controls the ink and in 


Look for this show-card and 
Waterman's pens on display 
in merchants’ windows. 
50,000 reliable merchants 


Every pen 


$5.50 Pens Actual Size 
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“That's entirely different!’’ said L. Loth- 
rop with decision. 

“Oh, very well then,’’ snapped Devon 
with equal decisiveness, ‘‘I’ll sing it to you! 
But you won't like it nearly as well!” 
Exasperation quite as much as impudence 
stripped all further thought of apology 
quite suddenly from his mind. ‘Oh, little L. 
Lothrop—"’ he improvised mockingly, with 
dramatic tremolo. 


Oh little L. Lothrop! You and your rages 
Are the funniest thing—I’ve seen for— 
ages!’ 


“Let me pass!’? demanded L. Lothrop; 
her cheeks were blazing. 

‘““I—won’t!"’ decided Devon quite pre- 
cipitously. Towering head and shoulders 
above her he took a single step forward and 
spread his arms to block for the one brief 
moment of his intent her only possible 
escape from him. * Not till I’ve said what 
I've got to say!—Why little L. Lothrop,” 
he accused her, ‘you're not even a good 
sport! But just an ungracjous, disagreeable 
little girl! And on Christmas Eve too—when 
everybody else is so pleasant! It’s all well 
enough to be spirited of course, but you— 
You're just plain stuffy!" 

“S-Stuffy?’’ cried L. Lothrop. Across her 
flaming anger suddenly a blighting shadow 
passed—in her left cheek woke the strange, 
scarcely perceptible little flutter like the 
flutter of a wounded bird. 

As though Devon’s arms had been struck 
down they dropped limply to his sides. He 
stepped back. 

Without looking to left 
Lothrop sped from the room. 

‘Well—that’s that,” said Devon, and 
started leisurely for the smoking-room. 

Already on every side of him the carnival 
spirit had tamed, worn itself down at last 
into yawns instead of laughter. The surge 
in the hall was toward the stairsnow. The 
placid wish for a “‘good night,” having 
quite displaced for the moment the eve- 
ning’s earlier zest for a ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 

In the all but deserted smoking-room the 
old man and his dog sat alone by the fire. 

With a casual nod of greeting, Devon 
drew up his own chair to the dying embers. 

Once again with the curious Christmas- 
tree suggestion of old tinsel rewaking to the 
Christmas flame, the old man lifted his pale 
smile. 

“Did you see Andy,” he asked, “‘ search- 
ing me out during the singing?”’ 

‘*T sure did,”’ said Devon. Caressingly he 
reached out and nudged a toe into the old 
dog's shaggy side. ‘‘Good Old Andy!” he 
said, “I certainly hope you and your 
master will ‘meet again’ a hundred times!” 

‘*A\—hundred?”’ questioned the old man. 
He shook his head. ‘It’s funny though— 
about singing—’’ he resumed reflectively. 
“The freedom it gives the emotions—I 
mean. Things that you couldn’t possibly 
say—things that you’d never dream of 
saying I mean, you stand right up and sing! 
Things that—”’ 

Quite in spite of himself Devon threw 
back his head and laughed. 

‘IT agree with you utterly!”’ he said, 
‘‘only within the last few minutes I’ve been 
singing L. Lothrop just exactly what I 
thought of her! And I assure you it was by 
no means complimentary.”’ 

“Oh, tut, tut, tut,’’ deprecated the old 
man. ‘Poor L. Lothrop! Don’t you like 
her—any?”’ 

‘‘T like the little quiver in her left cheek,”’ 
admitted Devon. 

‘“That’s—something,”’ 
man. 

‘Ts it?’’ questioned Devon. 


REAMILY, through half-lowered lids, 

the old man reverted to his memories, 
driving his pale eyes back like two old 
horses along the tangled, overgrown roads 
of yester-year. 

“But it’s perfectly extraordinary how 
many people one never does ‘meet again,’”’ 
he resumed at last just a bit abruptly but 
without the slightest irrelevance apparently 
to himself. 
aster, people slip through your fingers so! 
People that you didn’t mean to let slip. 
—Here to-day! There, to-morrow! God 
knows where the day after that!’’ In a 
sudden pale gust of passion he straightened 
up and stared at Devon. ‘You think this 
house is crowded to-night with the friends 
you've found! But I—? I—? The whole 
valley wouldn't hold the friends I’ve lost! 
The snowy fields that look so empty to you? 
They’re not empty to me—but chortling 
with the children that have grown away! 
That oid settle there by the window that 
everybody thinks so uncomfortable? There 
used to be a man who found it very com- 
fortable. We used to work out puzzles 


or right, L. 


the old 


mused 
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together; it was his mind that went away at 
last. I miss him very much. There was a 
woman here one spring, thirty years ago 
this spring it will be, she asked me to go 
mayflowering with her. That notch over 
back of the waterfall, you know? But I'd 
been widowed so long I didn’t know just 
what it might lead to—so I didn’t go—but 
I’ve found out since where not-going leads 
to—”’ he added not without a faint twinkle 
of humor. “It leads nowhere!—and she was 
a sweet woman too,” he quickened palely. 
“Had grace, and she liked Archie. She 
went to China afterwards I believe to teach. 
Life turned out rather bleakly for her, but 
always, even now at Christmas time, with 
the world smothered in snow—if the wind is 
just right it seems—it seems somehow—as 
though I could smell mayflowers in the 
notch over back of the waterfall.” 

“Just how long has Archie been in the 
Arctic?”’ asked Devon a bit abruptly. 

‘Twenty-nine years,” said the old man. 
“Back and forth that is! Back and forth! 
More ‘forth’ I admit it seems than ‘back,’ 
but that’s Life—Life—” 

“God!” said Devon. He gave a shiver. 
‘Those great blue fields of forget-me-nots?” 
he demanded suddenly. ‘Has Archie ever 
spoken cf them? Right on the edge of the 
Arctic I’ve read! Zounds! It must seem 
more like hunting for a maypole than the 
North Pole!”’ 

‘ Forget-me-nots?”’ puzzled the old man. 
‘Who said ‘forget-me-nots’?”’ Fondly he 
slipped his thin blue-veined hand under the 
huskie’s muzzle and turned his blinking 
eyes to the light. ‘‘The huskie’s eyes are 
gold,” he affirmed. ‘That is as it should be. 
But whose eyes are blue? Whose eyes have 
we seen lately that are so blue? Snow and 
gold and forget-me-nots? Is that what 
Archie sees? Snow and gold and forget-me- 


nots! It sounds like the line of a song. It 
sounds—’’ 


‘THE huskie bristled faintly and turned 
toward the hall. The old man shifted 
slightly in his chair, craned his neck. 

A flitting figure shadowed across the door- 
way. The front door slammed. 

With a little shiver the old man sank 
down in his chair again. 

‘What a funny time of night,” he said, 
‘to be going out with snowshoes. And all 
alone!’’ 

“Who?” mused Devon. 

“LL. Lothrop,”’ murmured the old man. 

What?” jerked Devon. Incredulously 
he jumped to his feet and strode over to a 
darkened window to look out. “By Jove! 
It isn’t safe!’ he protested, ‘‘not even for a 
man alone—a night like this! So cold! So 
white! So treacherously still! It ought to be 
stopped!’’ 

Oh, la-la!”’ soothed the old man, “ what 
could you do about. it? Girls are so head- 
strong these days.”’ 

“Well, that doesn’t prove they’re any 
more ankle-strong, lung-strong, heart-strong 
than they ought to be, does it?” snapped 
Devon. ‘‘Why, man alive, it’s "way below 
zero!’’ Almost accusingly he turned upon 
his companion. “I tell you, you people 
who’ve been here all your lives,” he cried, 
‘you take this winter valley too calmly! 
You think you know every inch of it! 
I:very slope! Every rocky crevice! Every 
snow-swathed hemlock! But you don't! 
The rocky crevice that was there last year, 
wn't this year! Worse yet, the rocky 
crevice that wasn’t there last year, ts, this 
year! The trusted log over crackling spring- 
holes rots! Familiar landmarks vanish! 
And to one who doesn’t know the topog- 
raphy at all— Why, even I—” he inter- 
rupted himself, ‘‘who know the place only 
two brief days every year? By Jove!” he 
kindled, ‘‘it’s my icy valley! It’s my rocky 
crevice! It’s my rotten board over the 
spring-hole! I feel responsible!” 

‘‘U-m-m,”’ reflected the old man. “And 
is it—your girl?”’ he twinkled faintly. 

Starting very furiously to frown, Devon 
burst out laughing instead. ays 

“By Jove,” he said, “I wouldn’t risk 
anybody’s girl out alone a night like this: 
I’m going to stop it myself!” 

Definitely but without undue haste he 
turned and left the room. 

Almost as though scenting a snow-errand 
Old Andy lifted a fluctuant nose for a single 
uncertain second—and slept again. 

prewar the old man’s chin sank down 
upon his breast. 

Golden embers and deepening shadows! 
Mirth stifled, laughter stilled!—a Christ 
mas ae a-hush at last in its balsam 
scented gloom! 

While all the time outside, blatant 2% 


Dawn itself, an icy moon crept and 


higher over icy mountain-tops to an 
icy valley with its icy sheen. 5 ae | 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE JANUARY Ie80™) | 
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M4 use Over a couch in living room or sun parlor. 
; You can buy Nashua Blankets separately, but surely 
‘ see them first at your best store in three-blanket sets 
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Whether you say “Merry 
Christmas” with a letter or 
a present, say it with a 
Waterman’s—a pen that 
writes a perfect letter and 
makes a perfect gift. 


Fo n 


ws you give a Waterman's there is no 

doubt about the value or acceptability of 
the gift. For forty years Waterman's has been 
recognized as the pen of all pens. 


DirrerenT sized holders for different sized 
hands; different pen points for different styles 
of writing. May be had from $2.50 to $50, de- 
pending upon size and decoration. Every pen 
is as perfect as a pen can be made. 


Every pen point is 14-carat gold, iridium-tipped, 
to last a lifetime. Every hekes is made of pure 
rubber. Every Waterman's is made with a pat- 
ented spoonfeed that controls the ink and in- 
sures an even and constant flow. 


Moor s illustrated are made with our special 
feature, gold flexible lip-band. Holders red, 
mottled and black. Sell for $4.00, $5.50 and 
$6.50, according to size. 


Asx your merchant to show you a Waterman's. 


Look for this show-card and 
Waterman's pens on display 
in merchants windows. 
50,000 reliable merchants 
sell them. 


$5.50 Pens Actual Size 


I9I BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 8AN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


MISS TAKEACHANCE: 
G (who uses inflammable cleaning fluid) 
Nothing has ever happened to me yet.” 
MIss PRUDENCE: 
“But when it does happen you may be disfigured for 
life or killed outright, then it’s too late for advice.” 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name Pencil Sets Please The Children 


PPO PAIS, SF I! re” <* } 
@> &o%Oo% DA 


For Safety's Sake-demand — met Trt gitar t wage 
DRY TH BARER o> bi 
UNBURNABLE No. A—Six Pencils (assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket 


LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c 


Cleaning Fluid No. B-Turee Fear, senate, pes] and fenay shades opeccond 

REMOVES GREASE SPOTS re 

Without Injury to Fabric or Color, | 
This absolute guarantee is printed on the labels 


uaranteed not to contain Benzine, 
Naphtha, Gasoline, and to be Non- 
Combustible and Non-Inflammable 


20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


No. C—Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME in Gold—Holly Box 30c 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. ® Newer dis 


“That's entirely different!”’ said L. Loth- 
rop with decision. 

“Oh, very well then,” snapped Devon 
with equal decisiveness, ‘*T’ll sing 1t to you! 
But you won't like it nearly as well! 
Exasperation quite as much as impudence 
stripped all further thought of apology 
quite suddenly from his mind. “Oh, little L. 
Lothrop—’”’ he improvised mockingly, with 
dramatic tremolo. 


“Oh little L. Lothrop! You and your rages 
Are the funniest thing—lI’ve seen for— 
ages!”’ 


‘Let me pass!”’ demanded L. Lothrop; 
her cheeks were blazing. 

“T_won’t!"”” decided Devon quite pre- 
cipitously. Towering head and shoulders 
above her he took a single step forward and 
spread his arms to block for the one brief 
moment of his intent her only possible 
escape from him. ‘‘ Not till I’ve said what 
I’ve got to say!—Why little L. Lothrop,” 
he accused her, ‘“‘you’re not even @ good 
sport! But just an ungracjous, disagreeable 
little girl! And on Christmas Eve too—when 
everybody else is so pleasant! It’s all well 
enough to be spirited of course, but you— 
You're just plain stuffy!”’ 

“S_Stuffy?” cried L. Lothrop. Across her 
flaming anger suddenly a blighting shadow 
passed—in her left cheek woke the strange, 
scarcely perceptible little flutter like the 
flutter of a wounded bird. 

As though Devon's arms had been struck 
down they dropped limply to his sides. He 
stepped back. 

Without looking to left 
Lothrop sped from the room. 

‘“Well—that’s that,” said Devon, and 
started leisurely for the smoking-room. 

Already on every side of him the carnival 
spirit had tamed, worn itself down at last 
into yawns instead of laughter. The surge 
in the hall was toward the stairsnow. The 
placid wish for a “good night,” having 
quite displaced for the moment the eve- 
ning’s earlier zest for a ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 

In the all but deserted smoking-room the 
old man and his dog sat alone by the fire. 

With a casual nod of greeting, Devon 
drew up his own chair to the dying embers. 

Once again with the curious Christmas- 
tree suggestion of old tinsel rewaking to the 
Christmas flame, the old man lifted his pale 
smile. 

“Did you see Andy,” he asked, “search- 
ing me out during the singing?” 

“T sure did.”’ said Devon. Caressingly he 
reached out and nudged a toe into the old 
dog’s shaggy side. ‘Good Old Andy!” he 
said, “I certainly hope you and your 
master will ‘meet again’ a hundred times!” 

‘* A\—hundred?"’ questioned the old man. 
He shook his head. ‘It’s funny though— 
about singing—"’ he resumed reflectively. 
“The freedom it gives the emotions—l 
mean. Things that you couldn't possibly 
say—things that you’d never dream of 
saying I mean, you stand right up and sing! 
Things that—”’ 

Quite in spite of himself Devon threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“T agree with you utterly!” he said, 
‘only within the last few minutes I’ve been 
singing L. Lothrop just exactly what I 
thought of her! And I assure you it was by 
no means complimentary.” 

“Oh, tut, tut, tut,’’ deprecated the old 
man. ‘Poor L. Lothrop! Don’t you like 
her—any?’’ 

‘“‘T like the little quiver in her left cheek,’’ 
admitted Devon. 

‘*That'’s—something,”’ 
man. 

‘*Is it?’’ questioned Devon. 


or right, L. 


mused the old 


REAMILY, through half-lowered lids, 

the old man reverted to his memories, 
driving his pale eyes back like two old 
horses along the tangled, overgrown roads 
of yester-year. 

“But it’s perfectly extraordinary how 
many people one never does ‘meet again,’”’ 
he resumed at last just a bit abruptly but 
without the slightest irrelevance apparently 
to himself. 3 
aster, people slip through your fingers so! 
People that. you didn’t mean to let: slip. 
—Here to-day! There, to-morrow! God 
knows where the day after that!"" In a 
sudden pale gust of passion he straightened 
up and stared at Devon. ‘‘ You think this 
house is crowded to-night with the friends 
you've found! But I—? I—? The whole 
valley wouldn’t hold the friends I’ve lost! 
The snowy fields that look so empty to you? 
They're not empty to me—but chortling 
with the children that have grown away! 
That oid settle there by the window that 
everybody thinks so uncomfortable? There 
used to be a man who found it very com- 
fortable. We used to work out puzzles 


‘‘Even eliminating actual dis-. 
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“T ost: a Crate of Stars’ 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE gt] 


together; it was his mind that went away at 
last. I miss him very much. There was a 
woman here one spring, thirty years ago 
this spring it will be, she asked me to go 
mayflowering with her. That notch over 
back of the waterfall, you know? But I'd 
been widowed so long I didn’t know just 
what it might lead to—so I didn’t go—but 
I've found out since where not-going leads 
to—’’ he added not without a faint twinkle 
of humor. ‘It leads nowhere!—and she was 
a sweet woman too,”’ he quickened palely. 
‘Had grace, and she liked Archie. She 
went to China afterwards I believe to teach. 
Life turned out rather bleakly for her, but 
always, even now at Christmas time, with 
the world smothered in snow—if the wind is 
just right it seems—it seems somehow—as 
though I could smell mayflowers in the 
notch over back of the waterfall.” 

“Just how long has Archie been in the 
Arctic?’’ asked Devon a bit abruptly. 

“Twenty-nine years,”’ said the old man. 
“Back and forth that is! Back and forth! 
—More ‘forth’ I admit it seems than ‘back,’ 
but that’s Life—Life—”’ 

“God!” said Devon. He gave a shiver. 
“ Those great blue fields of forget-me-nots?” 
he demanded suddenly. ‘Has Archie ever 
spoken cf them? Right on the edge of the 
Aretic I’ve read! Zounds! It must seem 
more like hunting for a maypole than the 
North Pole!” 

“ Forget-me-nots?”’ puzzled the old man. 
“Who said ‘forget-me-nots’?”” Fondly he 
slipped his thin blue-veined hand under the 
huskie’s muzzle and turned his blinking 
eyes to the light. ‘‘The huskie’s eyes are 
gold,” he affirmed. ‘That is as it should be. 
But whose eyes are blue? Whose eyes have 
we seen lately that are so blue? Snow and 
gold and forget-me-nots? Is that what 
Archie sees? Snow and gold and forget-me- 
nots! It sounds like the line of a song. It 
sounds—”’ 


HE huskie bristled faintly and turned 

toward the hall. The old man shifted 
slightly in his chair, craned his neck. 

A flitting figure shadowed across the door- 
way. The front door slammed. 

With a little shiver the old man sank 
down in his chair again. : 

“What a funny time of night,” he said, 
“to be going out with snowshoes. And all 
alone!”’ 

‘*Who?’’ mused Devon. 

“T,. Lothrop,” murmured the old man. 

“What?” jerked Devon. Incredulously 
he jumped to his feet and strode over to & 
darkened window to look out. ‘By Jove! 
It isn’t safe!’ he protested, ‘not even for a 
man alone—a night like this! So cold! So 
white! So treacherously still! It ought to be 
stopped!”’ 

Oh, la-la!’’ soothed the old man, “what. 
could you do about it? Girls are so head- 
strong these days.”’ 

“Well, that doesn’t prove they're any 
more ankle-strong, lung-strong, heart-strong 
than they ought to be, does it?”’ snapped 
Devon. ‘‘Why, man alive, it’s way below 
zero!’”’ Almost accusingly he turned upol 
his companion. ‘‘I tell you, you people 
who've been here all your lives,” he cried, 
“you take this winter valley too calmly! 
You think you know every inch of it! 
Every slope! Every rocky crevice! Every 
snow-swathed hemlock! But you don'l! 
The rocky crevice that was there last year, 
isn’t this year! Worse yet, the rocky 
crevice that wasn’t there last year, +. this 
year! The trusted log over crackling spnng 
holes rots! Familiar landmarks vanish! 
And to one who doesn’t know the topot 
raphy at all— Why, even I—”’ he inter- 
rupted himself, ‘‘who know the place only 
two brief days every year? By Jove! he 
kindled, ‘it’s my icy valley! It’s my rocky 
crevice! It’s my rotten board over the 
spring-hole! I feel responsible!”’ . 

‘‘U-m-m,” reflected the old man. And 
is it—your girl?’’ he twinkled faintly. 

Starting very furiously to frown, Devon 
burst out laughing instead. a 

‘By Jove,” he said, “I wouldn't risk 
anybody’s girl out alone a night like this: 
I’m going to stop it myself!”’ h 

Definitely but without undue haste he 
turned and left the room. d 

Almost as though scenting a snow-eIT er 
Old Andy lifted a fluctuant nose for a single 
uncertain second—and slept again. 

Drowsily the old man’s chin sank down 
upon his breast. . ' 

Golden embers and deepening shadow®: 
Mirth stifled, laughter stilled!— Christ 
mas he a-hush at last in its balsam 
scented gloom! 

While all the time outside, blatant % 
Dawn itself, an icy moon crept higher an 
higher over icy mountain-tops to 
icy valley with its icy sheen. El 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE JANUARY ISS 
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Showing how the Nashua Bed Blanker, 


Comfortable and Art-Throw Blanket 


ear aeecallps gio, Room of more warmth per dollar! 
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AUT nerves relax—body and mind are soothed in 
a room whose colors soitly blend. Decorators and 


Two Christmas Gifts 


x ; 7 i 
thoughttul homemakers realize this faét and strive for for the Price of One: 
restful color harmony... And so do we. JE rons deater cannot supply you, 


or blue Storyland Blanket, crib size, 


Nashua Three-Blanket Sets carry out the harmonious with cunning fairytale folks playing 

Nashua Arte-Throw ; : upon it. It will give you a splendid 

Blanket in Doric scheme of the bedroom — the room in which the sooth- idea of Nashua quality. And if it isn’t 

Bt ie Mys Design, Color 2 : ; the loveliest crib blanket you ever 

EP age, ing influence of color harmony is of most importance. saw, send it back collect, and we'll re- 
aeons, turn your money, 

Cheeni ; ; : With it, we'll send you FREE, acopy 

mo The established high standard of Nashua quality never af tie stutyined Mele Beck orane 


inal rhymes, picturing in colors the 


. 5 (ee ’ 
changes; it has earned the slogan: “more warmth per dol- Gusicta Oa the blankes, lewalkdsligte 


‘ Ve . the child who discovers it in the 

lar.”’ This season sees beautiful new designs and colors Ghileenbaeseliie andes udice ca 

: : find it a great help in getting her 

Blankes in Nashua Bed Blankets, Comfortables and Art-Throw BideoieehiecisinhaLote ci 
yle s . ! 
Pattern 2 Blankets. The latter are equally desirable for daytime short so send in your order ey 


use Over a couch in living room or sun parlor. 


You can buy Nashua Blankets separately, but surely 
see them first at your best store in three-blanket sets 
that match. 


Amory. Browne g Co. Dept. 903, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Conestogo Woven Tickings 


Nashua Indian Head Cloth 


it 
~ Storyland Crib 


Comfortabl ter Brown Hosie _ Kalburnie Ginghams Wisi 
Style Y, Color 2 ital Gilbrae Fine Cottons Parkhill Ginghams \ tected by U.S: Pat 
© 1924, Amory, Browne & Ce, 
Boston and New York 


Digitized by Google 
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alad 
If you’ve ever made French dressing or mayonn with it you 


think of Wesson Oil as choice salad oil. 
If you’ve ever made biscuit or pie crust with Wesson Oil 
you think of it as an excellent shortening. It is. 


But did you ever stop to think that you need a fat as good 


as Wesson Oil to fry with? You do. 


iL 


It is—teally—a mistake to suppose that “any 
fat is good enough to fry with”. Of course 
you can fry with any fat but if you want fried 
food as good-to-eat and as wholesome as fried 
food can be you've got to put just as good a fat 
into your frying pan as you would put into 
Salad dressing, biscuit or anything else you 
were going to eat. 


Frying, with Wesson Oil is not 
an extravagance, After you've tasted 
tt you wouldn’t much care if it was. 
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© AMERICAN COLONY PHOTOGRAPHERS, JERUSALEM 


Market at the Damascus Gate, Jerusalem 


VERYWHERE 

there are wall 
plants that make their 
way unaided, and un- 
noticed by the busy 
folks bargaining in 
‘the shade below for 
foods fresh come 
from field and orchard 
beyond the wall’s 
protection. 


SEE MISS TABOR’S ARTICLE ON ANOTHER PAGE 


ENERABLE 

olive trees like 
these convey a poig- 
nant appeal for sym- 
deep AAP eles Janes 
ess to their interde- 
pendent plural trunks 
that result from the 
constant cutting back 
to which they are 
subjected. 


ee 
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The Ideal Film 


does what the sta ge cannot do 


@ eee four pictures are examples of the 
movies at their best: no spoken drama could 
put before us half so vividly the romance of far-off 
times and deeds, and the epic adventure of -our 
pioneering. They are not only great entertain- 
ment but historical documents of real importance 
and value. 


ries THE top of the page 


is one of the beauti ul 
ships of ““The Sea Hawk, 

a film of adventure that 1s 
breath-taking in its swift 
action. Valentino’s new 
film ,‘‘MonsieurBeaucaire, 

is an instance of romantic 
story heightened by extra- 
ordinarily lovely photogra- 
phy and an emphasis on 
grace of movement that is 
a joy to see. 


BOVE, Dorothy Gish and Lillian Gish 
in “Romola,” a film made with every 
accuracy of detail, beautiful costumes and 
backgrounds. Right, “The Iron Horse,” a 
picture with the truly epic theme of the 
building of our first transcontinental railroad. 
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When you are in negligee, rest 1 
your skin. Cleanse thoroughly with 

Pompeian Night Cream, leaving 

slight traces of the cream on your 

skin till time to dress. 


FOR DECEMBER 19 


mal evening when you have used 
Pompeian Day Cream as the foun- 
dation for your powder and rouge. 


Care for your skin with these creams 
and have it lovely at all hours. sue. jeanserr 


The DRY SKIN— 
and its care in winter days 


‘Does your skin seem to contract in the cold? Does 
it chap and roughen easily in the wind? These 
lictle misfortunes are signs given you by your skin, 
asking for care and protection. 


A poorly cared-for skin “‘grows old” soon, let 
me warn you—and even if it seems slightly annoy- 
ing to spend so much time in caring for your skin, 
this time is a gain to your appearance. 


Pompeian Night Cream can be your best servant 
during the winter. Use it for cleansing—not only 
your face and neck, but your see and your 
shoulders too, for the skin on these parts suffers 
the same dryness as your face, and feels the cold 
and the severity of the soap and water bath more 


‘severely during cold weather than at any other 


season. It will soften it and make it more pliable. 


As a powder base. A dry skin should not use a 
day or vanishing cream, as this kind of cream is 
best for an oily skin; use Pompeian Night Cream 
as your powder base. Apply it lightly over your 
cleansed skin, wipe off after it has been well dis- 
tributed, and you will find it a delightful founda- 
tion for your powder. 


Acall toilet counters, 60c per jar. (Slightly higher 
in Canada.) 


Many women ask me if they 
can use “more cosmetics in winter 
than in summer.” I think they caz. 


We expect co see rosier cheeks in 
the winter time, and all our efforts 
should go toward making our- 
selves look as natural as possible 
—accenting any claims we may 
have to beauty. 


If you select the right shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, and use 
it with the right cone of Pompeian 
Bloom, you will attain the natural 
effect that every woman strives to 
achieve. 


GET 1925 PANEL AND 
FOUR SAMPLES 


This 1925 Pompeian 
Art Panel, “Beauty 
Gained is Love Re- 
tained,”’ size 28 x 74. 
Done in color by a 
famous artist: worth 
atleast 50c. We send 
it with samples of 
Pompeian Beauty - 
Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night 
Cream for 10c. 


Pompeian Laboratories, 2021 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gencdemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the new 
1925 Pom peian Art Panel, ‘Beauty Gained_is Love Re- 
tained,”’ and che four samples named in offer. 


The OILY SKIN — 
and the attention it needs now 


An oily skin withstands cold and the winter winds 


better than a dry skin— but beware of letting this 


kind of skin become inactive during the winter, 
for it has an ugly way of showing your inattention. 


Pompeian Day Cream should be used every time 
you cleanse your face, every time you go out of 
doors, every time you apply your powder. If you 
have your jar in a convenient place it becomes a 
habit to use a bit of this delightful, fluffy cream 
every time you sit at your dressing table. 


There is a slight astringent quality in this van- 
ishing Day Cream chat makes it “firm up” the little 
loose surface muscles of your face, and that gives 
your skin a smoother ni agar Pompeian Day 
Cream is an incomparable base for your Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. It forms an adhesive foundation 
for your powder. 


Pompetan Night Cream should be used to cleanse 
an oily skin. It softens the natural oily secretions 
and dissolves their unhealthful accumulation. Use 
it before or after your bath—it cleanses in a way 
that soap and water cannot. Remove with a soft 
cloth and finish with an ice rub or very cold water. 


At all toilet counters, 60c per jar. (Slightly higher 
in Canada.) 
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Christmas Table 


With jolly surprises 
for grown-ups 


ana little people 


Decoration for dining-room mantel to accompanj 
the Three Ships table shown below. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
WINEMILLER & MITA 


The Christmas 
Present table 
for the big folks 


N ITS shining white cloth 
green paper ribbons 
cross and hang over the 
sides where they are held 
with silver seals, making the 
table itself look like a big 
Christmas package. The cen- 
terpiece (an inverted box 
without its cover), appropri- 
ately labeled “Please do not 
open until Christmas,” may 
conceal any surprise the clever : 
hostess pleases, while the in- 
dividual packages, with holly 
tags for place cards, camou- 
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HE beauty of 
the table deco- O YOU belie veinsa 


ration above is that 
it may be evolved 
from last year’s left- 
over trimmings or 
carried out in wrap- 
pings gorgeous 
enough to suit the 
most imaginative 
fancy. 


At this little folks’ 
table, Three Ships 
come gaily sailing in 
with a mysterious 
cargo for after din- 
ner consumption. 


ta Claus? Cfeours 
you do when he popsmigm" 
out of the chimney#! 
pack on his back ‘Mule! 
surprises! And uunder the 
Christmas trees made! 
green fringed papet ™ 
more secrets—ca 
der the large ont and 
mounds of snow PP 
corn (to put in thes? 
instead of crackef) 
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Decoratively Painted 
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Gifts of china, glass, ana tin Y 


OPPER luster 
| applied in 
Spanish designs to 
ordinary little blue 
or yellow kitchen- 
ware bowls brings 
the interesting re- 
sults shown above. 
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Designs by OT only af f invali 
y afternoon tea fans but invalids and 
Evizapetra MacKenzie Rotu N solitary diners will like the combination sets 
above where the cup has a groove in a plate 
large enough to hold safely the attendant toast, 
sandwich, or cake. Very modern in spirit is the 
gay orange and yellow flower pattern on the 
round plate and the coral roses on the neighbor- 
ing blue-green Chinese ware are fascinating. 


pes candy in a distinctive container of 
your own painting is a pleasant thing to do. 
At the left is a three-story bonbon dish of ivory- 
colored porcelain decorated in rose and black; 
just above is a clear glass comport generous 
enough to hold fudge—its cover has a flower 
border in bright shades picked out with black; 
in the circle above it is a little candy holder 
which will find a place for itself on one of the 
convenient occasional tables in a living-room. 


TIN  gather- 

ing basket of 
black painted in an 
interesting orange 
and violet design is 
just the gift for the 
friend whose hob- 
by is her garden. 


ESIGNS for 
painting the 
objects on this 
page may be ob- 
tained as solows: 
* - ’ - — iE F.C n 
R gift cookies ! : : x : 4. SS si Warts ea om eer 
an enameled tin FO EO Eger three candy con- 
box makes an ideal . Poe | ec hare | | tainers; H-496— 
container, when a a —s maa “Mate i) ee) two cup and plate 
purple and vermil- \\ || RRS SN | sets; H-497—tin 
ion flower curves | a NS gr Cm | : box and basket. 
around its marine- : a | . | Each number ts fif- 
blue cover. (The fee ALS ipa wearer See fees Gs aie tor eae Sees Se Le teen cents. Address 
design was suggest- 2 A a alata Sie, ke a Handicraft Dept. 
ed by Jean Eagles.) 
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A Story that Turned Into a Play 


“Old Man Minick” by Edna Ferber adds to our theatrical joys as “Menzck” 


UR readers will re- 

member with _ pleas- 
ure the story of “Old 
Man Minick” which ap- 
peared in the Compan- 
10N for June 1922. Pub- 
lished later in book form 
it has been generally 
considered one of Miss 
Ferber’s finest stories. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITE 


oe. se \ 


ND now in _ col- 
laboration with | 
George Kaufman Edna | 
Ferber has made it into 
a delightful play, which 
opened a few weeks ago 
in New York. All the | 
characters and incidents | 
of the story have been | 
retained and elaborated. 


ie the scenes trom the play shown on 
this page O. P. Heggie appears as 
Minick; remonstrating with Nettie, his 
daughter-in-law (played by Phyllis 
Povah); being reprimanded by his friend 
and ally Canary, the colored helper; and 
generally acting with the combination 
of gentleness and shrewdness, humility 
and penetration, that made him a living { 
reality in his first appearance as a charac- 
ter on a printed page. 
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Lingerie Gifts 
Ready-mades of utility and charm 


If you cannot buy these in your local shops, 
Miss Conover will buy them for you 


No. 1. Albatross bed sacque. This 
sacque is daintily hand-embroidered 
in self-color. Obtainable 1n_ pink, 
blue, and orchid. One size only. 
The price of sacque ts $3.95. 


No. 2. Crépe de chine nightgown. 
Net trimmed and embroidered. Flesh, 
peach, orchid, maize, green, and 
white. Sizes, 34 to 44. Price, $5.95. 
No. 3. Step-in chemise to match, 
$3-95- 

Vest chemise to match, $2.95. 
Panties to match, $2.95. 


No. 4. Cotton crépe Beane Two 
piece model. Flesh only. Sizes, 4 
to 14 years. The price is $1.65. 


_ = ae ee 


No. 5. Blanket robe in blue and 
. white, rose and white, tan and blue. 
Sizes, 4 to 8 years. Price, $2.45. 


* 
‘ 
‘ 
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No. 6. Crepe de chine negligee. 
i Cape back of georgette. Lace trim- 
med. Peach, coral, turquoise, orchid, 
French-blue. 36 to 44 bust. The 
price of negligee 1s $12.50. 
‘ 


How to Order: Be sure to state size and 

, color. Write your name and address plainly. 
; Remit by bank draft, post-office money order, 
express money order, or check. Do not send 

stamps. If you send currency, be sure the 
| letter is registered. Wecannot be responsible 
for money lost in the mails. Send orders to 

Isabel De Nyse Conover, Ready-to-Wear 
ment, Woman’s Home Companion, 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. She 
purchases only the garments shown on this 
page. No garment sent C.O.D. Orders 
cannot be filled after January 20th. 
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For Tree and Stocking 


Pot 
Va pus | “ # 
q 2 ' Gifts both frivolous and practical ( . 


No. 7. Knotted jet necklace with crystal 
rondels, 36 inches long. The price 1s $2.50. 
No. 8. Fountain pen, ribbon to match. : 
Salmon, brown, blue, rose, yellow. $1.50. 
No. 9. Bag in tan, brown, or gray mottled 
calf, or black morocco. 744xg% inches. $10. 
No. 10. Three-strand pearl bracelet. Silver 
clasp with sapphire, emerald, or topaz 
jewel. Price, $3.00. 

No. 11. Slave link bracelet of green and 
white gold plate. The price 1s $2.50. 

No. 12. Bobbed hair set. Tooled leather 
case with two matching comks. Price, $1.50. 
No. 13. Silver match case. Three letters 
engraved free of charge on orders received 
0 December t1oth. Price, $3.25. 

No. 14. Men’s sweater set. Powder-blue, 
buff, steel, white. Sizes, 34 to 46. Stockings 
to match, 9% to 11%. Price of set, $6.85. 
No. 15. Children’s handkerchiefs. Three 
in box. Dog designs. Price, 79 cents. 

No. 16. Girl’s silver mesh purse. $1.75. 
No. 17. Silk umbrella. Fancy wood handle. 
Black, blue, brown, green, garnet. $4.95. 
No. 18. Wool stockings in brown and tan 
shades. Shadowstripe.Sizes,8 % to 10. $1.75. 
No. 19. Belgian linen collar and cuff set. 
White, tan, and natural. Price, $2.00. 
No. 20. Pearl choker necklace. Silver clasp 
with sapphire, emerald, topaz. $2.50. 

No. 21. Bracelet to match necklace, $1.75. 
No. 22. Pearl necklace with emerald or 
topaz drop. The price 1s $2.75. 

How to Return: Any purchase not satisfactory may 
be returned, but must be sent back to the store 
within three days of receipt. State if articles are for 
exchange or for refunded money. Return direct to 
the firm that makes the shipment to you, by insured 


parcel post. We cannot be responsible for returned 
packages lost in transit unless sent as directed. 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


of the Real Silk Color Harmony Chart. 
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With the assistance of our New York and 


Correct color combinations of hosiery, dresses, Paris Style Bureaus, I personally designed this 
hats and shoes for either street, sport, after- chart for your convenience, and will gladly 
noon or evening costume is insured by the use send it to you without cost. Just fill out the 


coupon and mail, Kaikerine { 


“AND courtiers, in homage, brought to the castle, 
fine silks of the Orient and bade her ladyship 


=—KCHOOSE: 


This fine old custom of home buying, until recently 
found only in books, is today a revived realization. 


In graceful tribute to her ladyship, the American 
Woman, our trusted representative now brings REAL 
SILK Hosiery Direct to You at THE Home. 


It can be bought in No OrnHer Way. 


Naturally, under this direct method of buying, 
your silk hosiery costs less. 


_ To insure service top, toe and heel are made of finest 
lisle. Every pair is guaranteed. 


AL Bill 


O\S IT ERY MILLS 
Indianapolis +» Lndiana 


‘There is a branch office in your city 


This Geld Button identifies the 
authorixed Real Silk Represen- 
_ tative whenhe calls at your home 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Indianapolis, Ind., 


Please have Miss Harford send me, without cost or obligation, the Real Silk Color Har- 
mony Chart. 


NAME 


STREET 


STATE 


Sinttined by Google 


City 
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No. 7. Knotted jet necklace with crystal 
rondels, 36 inches long. The price 1s $2.50. 
No. 8. Fountain pen, ribbon to match. 
Salmon, brown, blue, rose, yellow. $1.50. 
No. g. Bag in tan, brown, or gray mottled 
calf, or black morocco. 734x9% inches. $10. 
No. 1c. Three-strand pearl bracelet. Silver 
clasp with sapphire, emerald, or topaz 
jewel. Price, $3.00. 

No. 11. Slave link bracelet of green and 
white gold plate. The price is $2.50. 

No. 12. Bobbed hair set. Tooled leather 
case with two matching combs. Price, $1.50. 
No. 13. Silver match case. Three letters 
engraved free of charge on orders received 
bth December roth. Price, $3-25. 

No. 14. Men’s sweater set. Powder-blue, 
buff, steel, white. Sizes, 34 to 46. Stockings 
to match, 9% to 11%. Price of set, $6.85. 
No. 15. Children’s handkerchiefs. Three 
in box. Dog designs. Price, 79 cents. 

No. 16. Girl’s silver mesh purse. $1.75. 
No. 17. Silk umbrella. Fancy wood handle. 
Black, blue, brown, green, garnet. $4.95. 
No. 18. Wool stockings in brown and tan 
shades. Shadowstripe.Sizes,8 % to 10. $1.75. 
No. 19. Belgian linen collar and cuff set. 
White, tan, and natural. Price, $2.00. 
No. 20. Pearl choker necklace. Silver clasp 
with sapphire, emerald, topaz. $2.50. 

No. 21. Bracelet to match necklace, $1.75. 
No. 22. Pearl necklace with emerald or 
topaz drop. The price 1s $2.75. 

How to Return: Any purchase not satisfactory may 
be returned, but must be sent back to the store 
within three days of receipt. State if articles are for 
exchange or for refunded money. Return direct to 
the firm that makes the shipment to you, by insured 


parcel post. We cannot be responsible for returned 
packages lost in transit unless sent as directed. 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


“AND courtiers, in homage, brought to the castle, 
fine silks of the Orient and bade her ladyship 
—CHOOsE.”’ 
This fine old custom of home buying, until recently 
found only in books, is today a revived realization. 


In gracetul tribute to her ladyship, the American 
Woman, our trusted representative now brings REAL 
SiuK Hostery Direct to You at THE Home. 
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It can be bought in No OrHerR Way. 
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Naturally, under this direct method of buying, 
your silk hosiery costs less. 
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_ To insure service top, toe and heel are made of finest 
lisle. Every pair is guaranteed, 


HOSIERY MILLS 
[Indianapolis - Indiana 


There is a branch office in your city 


This Gold Button identifies the 
authorized Real Silk Represen- 
_ tative when he calls at your home 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Please have Miss Harford send me, without cost or obligation, the Real Silk Color Har- 


With the assistance of our New York and 


ee ; babes: ; ‘ + Chart. 
Correct color combinations of hosiery, dresses, Paris Style Bureaus, I personally designed this cnet 
hats and shoes for either street, sport, after- chart for your convenience, and will gladly NAME 
hoon or evening costume is insured by the use _ send it to you without cost. Just fill out the STREET 
of the Real Silk Color Harmony Chart. coupon and mail. KaiLerine { 
Cay STATE 
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Although the mottoes The old-fashioned 


shape suggested i 
all apply to tea, the pickets on he 
use of the pitcher need renders them especial- 
not be thus limited. 


ly worthy to bear the 
quaint legends traced 
on them. The one in 
the center is done in 
pay luster; the one 

elow in silver 


For instance, 
““Polly’s” pitcher will 
probably tend a cereal 
bowl, and its design 
may be applied to a 
complete cereal set 
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Painting pitchers, 
working with beads, 
covering boxes with 
decorative papers 


Three Pleasant Crafts 


AMONG the treasures of the housewife of a 
hundred years ago one could be certain of 
finding the motto pitchers which have inspired 


NCS tiny cut beads ona silken thread 
is the first step in crocheting the chain and 
knitting the bags at the left, which are worked 


the designs shown above. These old pitchers are 
now highly prized by collectors. Books on rare 
china, which may be found in a good library, 
will bring to light other mottoes just as amusing 


with the beaded thread exactly as if it were plain. 
Interesting effects are achieved by varying the 
spacing of the beads, as in the middle bag, or 
using silk and beads of contrasting colors. 


as the ones which are reproduced here. 


D° YOU keep the oddly shaped pasteboard 
boxes your Christmas gifts come in? And 
do you ever use them all? A left-over bit of 
brilliant wall paper, or a sheet of the charming 
hand-blocked papers from France and Italy which 
are now on the market, pasted over these boxes 
with rubber cement and bound at the edges with 
strips of colored paper, will make of them some- 
thing decorative enough to keep in plain view all 
the time. If you use a tin box, enamel the inside 
a solid color. A coat of clear shellac, after the 
paper has dried on, will give your work a crafts- 
manlike appearance and make it more permanent. 


| Be eeeay and designs for the pitchers 
are 25 cents, H-467. Order by number from 
the Handicraft Department. Directions for 
crocheting the three bags and the chain are 15 
cents, CK-266. Order by number from the 
Crochet Department. Address all orders in care 
‘of the Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Shellacked paper makes 
a surface easily kept 
clean, and very durable 
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Designs by HELEN Marvin 


ompai im ei ts may hold hairpins, and the 
‘oblong box stationery supplies 


A wee box takes a wee design, and a large box 
calls for a bolder pattern | 
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The Leopard Transfers His Spots 


Fine, silky plush is used to 
make a choker collar and looped 
cuffs that form a novel set. A 
large underarm purse, with an 
odd fastening, 1s of the same 
material, so that all three may 
well be worn together. 


Weekly Style Letters 


NEW style letter is ready every 
4 4 Monday morning, filled with re- 
ports of significant style develop- 
ments noted during the past week. 

Miss Conover constantly visits 
the shops and other rendezvous of 
smartly dressed women. She goes 
everywhere and sees everything that 
will keep her informed about the 
newest tricks and turns of fashion. 
From the notes she makes on these 
expeditions she compiles her weekly 
style talks. 

The letters are written to let you 
know about anything new just as 
soon as it’s out, so that you may be 
well posted. Sketches of unusual 
novelties and of the most persistent 
fashion features illustrate these re- 
ports. 

Any ComPANION reader may read 
the weekly style letters. If you’d 
like to do so, send a stam self- 
addressed envelope to Miss Con- 
over’s Inquiry Bureau, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, and ask 
for a letter, or send a dozen stamped 
self-addressed envelopes and ask for 
the letters for twelve successive 
weeks. For each letter desired, 
send also an additional two-cent 
stamp to cover the cost of typing 
and mailing. 


The standing collar emphasizes 
the long, slim lines of this belt- 
less green cloth coat dress which 
employs triangles of leopard 
Skin to suggest a waist- 
line where there actually ws 
none. The sleeves have fur 
insertions shaped to match. 


They reappear on the new Paris clothes 


N A SEASON bright with color and gay with odd 

furs it’s natural that, among many clever novelty 
~~ pelts, leopard skin should be a favorite. It’s popular 
in all its variations: the leopard fur itself, its less harsh 
half-brother, leopard cat, and agreeable fabric imita- 
tions printed on fine plush. So great is this vogue that 
I’ve even seen other fine-haired furs, of less elegant 
origin, printed to ape the leopard spotting. 

There was no limitation to the use French designers 
made of leopard effects when they were working on 
their winter collections. They employed leopard skin 
for whole coats, trimmed with other furs. The 
trimmed cloth coats and cloth frocks with it or wit 
leopard cat. They chose the spotted plush for all sorts 
of smart accessories. Black is most. frequently noted 
as a background for leopard, but the far is also used 
with some of this winter’s brighter colors, such as green 
and burnt-russet. Strips, triangles; or even flower- 
petals of leopard skin are successful dress trimmings. 
I noticed one ‘novel bit of leopard fabric, a miniature 
outline of the animal, appliquéd on the pocket of an 
otherwise untrimmed black satin frock, 


Imports from 
/ B. ALTMAN AND COMPANY 


CODOCOSOOCOCOOSS co : 


The distinctive feature of a 
three-piece suit by Jenny is a 
blouse with waistcoat front and 
tight cuffs of leopard-spotted 
plush. (Illustrated above.) 

Leopard cat sweeps in @ 
broad band of pleasant con- 
trast from the standing collar 
to the wide lower border of the 
black cloth coat shown at the 
left. 

A smart sports coat of leop- 
ard skin is collared, cuffed, 
and banded in wolverine. The 
latter is a striking long-haired 
pelt broadly marked in two 
shades of brown. It ts flatter- 
ingly soft next to the face. 


O YOUR clothes need atten- 
T} tion? If so you will take 

great satisfaction in Miss 
Conover’s style booklet, THE FAsH- 
ions. It is a guide to perfection in 
winter wardrobes. Whether you’re 
looking for a pattern to make an 
entirely new dress or an idea for 
changing an old one, you will find 
it in this semiannual supplement to 
the CoMPANION’s monthly fashion 
service. 

The price of THE FAsuions is fif- 
teen cents, but its final cost to you is 
only five cents, as it contains a cou- 
pon worth ten cents toward pur- 
chasing a pattern. Order the fall 
and winter numbers from the Pat- 
tern Department, Woman's Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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No. 4508 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


No. 4508 


Four Hostess Aprons 


GAY little apron, says Paris, is an 

addition to the charm of the hostess, 

at teatime or at informal supper. 
Here are four designs that illustrate the 
French genius for making prettiness out of 
practicality. Each of these aprons—bibs held 
in place either deel ae or necklace fashion 
—is entirely capable of protecting a Bikes 
frock. Each 1s attractive as well as efficient, 
made of colorful chintz, on unusual lines. 
A decorative button or two, narrow stripes 


——— - 


of solid color, an odd placing of the ever- 
welcome pocket—all such details are touches 
of raaligiiaakiey that mark France as the 
source of these patterns. Three of the four 
can be cut from a surprisingly small amount 
of thirty-six-inch material. Any one of them 
may be cut out and sewn and finished in an 
evening or two devoted to work—and to 
the Christmas spirit. All of them would be 
gratifying as gifts, both to the giver and 
to the recipient. Try them out and see! 


No. 4507 


Some clever French designs you can reproduce for Christmas presents 


No. 4507 


Pattern No. 4507: Two Aprons. 
One size only. The round apron 
with double bib takes five eighths of 
a yard of thirty-six-inch material; 
the square-bib style seven eighths of 
a yard of thirty-six-inch fabric. The 
price of the pattern is twenty cents. 


Other apres designs, either for gifts 
or more utilitarian purposes, a r 
in ‘The Fashions,” label De 
Nyse Conover’s iannual style 
booklet; illustrated with more than 
a hundred and fifty ComPpaNIoNn 
patterns. Its price is fifteen cents. 


Pattern No. 4508: Two nee 
One size only. Style with gather 
sides takes one and seven-el 


yards of thirty-six-inch materi op? 


mond-shaped style, three fourths 0 
a yard of thirty-six-inch fabric. The 
price of the pattern is twenty cents. 


HOW TO ORDER: For patterns 
and “The Fashions’ address hi 
Pattern Department, 381 Four 
Avenue, New York City, oe 
payment in stamps or mon : 
and stating numbers and size 
of the patterns that you desire. 
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Practical Gifts With a Personal Touch 


Follow these patterns straight to a “Mewy Christmas” 


“JERE are seven new patterns 
H ready just in time to solve seven 
of your Christmas problems, 
suggesting gifts for intimate friends. 
All seven designs are simple to follow 
and each one can boast a worth-while 
saving of time or material, sometimes 
of both. Easy to cut and easy to put 
together is a good slogan for presents 
of your own manufacture! 


Pattern No. 4511: One-Piece Slip-Over 
Negligee. This is cut from two lengths 
of material and utilizes all of it very 
cleverly. The diagram will show you 
how it’s cut out in three moves: one to 
make the oval neck opening, and two 
—one apiece—for the two strips cut up 
the back. The latter are brought 
around the front and tacked in place, 
accomplishing in one swoop both a 
clever sleeve and an attractive loop 
drapery. If you’ve time, you can en- 
rich the negligee considerably with a 
hand-made appliqué flower. The pat- 
tern includes directions for this trim- 
ming and comes in one size only, suit- 
able for 36, 38, 40, and 42 bust measure. 
It can be made from three yards of 
forty-inch material. The pattern price 
is twenty-five cents. 


Pattern No. 4512: Three-Piece Negli- 
gee in Coat Style. This comes out of 
an unusually small amount of‘material, 
for even with its front opening it 
needs only two and _ seven-eighths 
yards of forty-inch material. It can be 
trimmed with two yards of footing 
and a hand-wrought bouquet of ribbon 
and _ chenille. irections for making 
the corsage come with the pattern, 
which is obtainable in one size only, 
suitable for 36 to 42 bust. Pattern, 
twenty-five cents. 
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No. 4513 


Pattern No. 4515: Night- 
gown with Long Sleeves 
and Two Necklines. Make 
it of white albatross, cash- 
mere, or flannel, gather it 
and bind it in rose color, 
and you have a long- 
Sleeve nightdress_ that’s 
pretty as well as _ utili- 
tarian. Lots of people 
would think this neckline 
high enough, but for the 
Shiver-bodies the pattern 
contains an alternate yoke, 
finished with a turnover 
collar. The pattern comes 
in size 36 (requiring three 
and seven-eighths yards of 
thirty-six-inch goods), 38, 
40, and 42. The price is 
twenty-five cents. 

On the opposite page 
you'll find directions for 
ordering WomaN’s Home 
CoMPANION patterns and 
“The Fashions. ”’ 


No. 4515 
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Pattern No. 4513: Step-in Combina- 
tion with underleg gussets. Edged in 
lace and strapped in ribbon, this would 
be very welcome for “dress-up” pur- 
poses. Putting on the lace holds no 
terrors, even for the beginner, because 
it is sewn on straight, along Straight 
edges of the material. This combina- 
tion is especially lovely when its lace is 
bound in silk to match the ribbon, but 
it’s a feature that can quite well be 
eliminated if your object is economy 
of time and materials. In size thirty- 
six, you'll need one and three-eighths 
yards of forty-inch goods, five and 
three-fourths yards of lace, and one and 
three-fourths of ribbon. The pattern, 
obtainable in size 36, 38, 40, and 42, is 
priced twenty-five cents. 


Pattern No. 4514: Lounging Jacket, 
cut from two and three-fourths yards 
of twenty-seven-inch material. The 
diagram shows the fold-over device that 
makes the sleeve. In mauve eiderdown 
it would be an ideal gift for Aunt Julia, 
who suffers in chilly winter rooms. 
The pattern, available in one size only, 
suitable for 34- to 46-inch bust measure, 
is twenty cents. 


Pattern No. 4516: Flounced Chemise 
and Step-in Drawers. These have the 
pleasant, fancy air so desirable in a 
gift set but, for all that, their construc- 
tion is not difficult. The ruffles are 
Straight pieces, easy to bind. In the 
panties, the ruffle is caught together to 
form the drawer legs, so that part is 
simple. The set of chemise and draw- 
ers, size 36, requires three yards of 
forty-inch material, with six and a 
fourth yards of ribbon. In sizes 34, 
36, 38, and 40, the pattern is twenty- 
five cents. 


No. 4f14 


Pattern No. 4517: Square- 
Neck Nightgown. This 
garment was originally 
planned for crépe de chine 
and filet lace, taking (in 
size 36) two and three- 
fourths yards of the 
former, five and three- 
fourths of the latter. 
Without the sleeve frills, 
you would need only three 
and one-fourth yards of 
the lace. Considering its 
elaborateness, this nightie 
can be quickly made, be- 
cause it’s managed from 
straight pieces, both ma- 
terial and lace. If you 
want to finish it in extra 
fine fashion, you can set 
the front in plaits, as the 
French do and bedeck it 
with a cascade of two- 
toned ribbon. The pat- 
tern, in size 34, 36, 38, or 
40, is twenty cents. 
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Mama” 


GEE the Nelke Cop—isn’t he 
good looking? Just picture the 
joy in store for the boy or girl who 
finds him among Santa’s gifts! 
There’s packs of fun to be had 
from any one of the 


They’re the cutest toys imagin- 
able. Really soft, with no pins or 
buttons; nothing to hurt: Every 
child loves them! Dressed per- 
fectly in the newest shades, with 
faces that are hand-painted in 
harmless waterproof colors. 


The World’s Happiest Family— 
that’s what the Nelkes are called. 


There are 
NELKE 


Boys Cops Bears _ Kittens 
Girls Clowns Bunnies Puppies 
What an assort- 
ment! Some- 
thing to appeal to 
every child. And 
such a peaceful 
family! Even 
the puppies and 
the kittens get 


along _ together, 
like brother and 
: __/ sister! 


at 


Leading department, toy, notion, drug, hard- 
ware, infant, gift, and stationery stores sell 
Nelke Soft Toys. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will ship direct, prepaid, on re~ 
ceipt of price. For toys listed above:—12 in. 
Sizé—$1.00; 14 in.— $1.50; 18 in.—$2.50. 
But the Nelke Family was too big to list in one 
aragraph. Besides ise mentioned, there are 
elke Imps, Squealy Pigs, Sailors, Kewpies 
and Indians. A complete portrait of the entire 
Nelke Family in full colors, with price list, will 
be sent you without charge on request. 


BS .00 sora! 
NELKE 


GIANT 
SIZE 


About #4 feet ta 
A gift extraordinary for any child. Made in four 
models—Boy—Clown—Cop— Bear. 


At your dealer's—or we will send prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


Your card enclosed if desired. 
Order at once to insure delivery for Xmas. 


The Nelke Corporation 
1005 Norris Street 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Nelkes also make the famous Togards which pre 
vent holes in the toes of your stockings. If you 
are not a Togard user, we will send you a pair 
prepaid on receipt of 15¢ or two pairs for 25c. 
State size of hosiery when ordering. 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Here, There, and Nowhere 


A Twelve- 
to-Iwenty Talk 


OMETHING has happened to 
upset waistlines. Season after 
season they have contentedly fol- 
lowed the same old round, and 
now all at once, without much warning, 
they’ve bobbed up and scattered. 

If you look for them you're apt to 
find them almost anywhere—low round 
the hips, high under the bust, or hugging 
the normal waist, flapperwise. And, 
worse than all that, quite often you look 
and look and look and you just don’t 
find them at all; there aren’t any. 

So with belts. They range all the 
way from the four- or five-inch leather 
affair worn quite low, to the high- 
waisted or normal-waisted narrow rib- 
bon tie. They are fastened as loosely as 
it’s possible to fasten them and still 
keep them on. Or they are pulled up 
pertly to define the waistline. Some- 
times they go only half way round, as in 
some of the new back-belted ulsters, or 
the frocks with flat one-piece backs and 
belted fronts. And quite often they 
are obviously absent, as in the sheaths 
or tunics or the straight plain bodices 
with full skirts set on at a little below 
norma] waistline. 

Paris, so far as we have been able to 
discover, has had very little to do with 
the vogue for the normal waistline. 
Paris was contented with low belts, no 
belts, and the trying-out of high belts, 
which nobody ex- 
pected to be more 
than advance 
styles this season. 
But along came the 
young girls and be- 

an tying their 

lts around their 
normal waistlines. 
It’s been an inter- 
esting example of a 
fashion starting 
with the public. 
And now, instead 
of three choices in 
waistlines—as the 
designers seem to 
have intended—we 
have four: low, 
high, middling, or 
none. 

No one waistline 


The beltless mode ;. absolutely the 
favorite this win- 
ter. You select your own accord- 


ing te your figure and your frock. 

he very high waistline is for the 
slender, rounded figure. It’s a ro- 
mantic, decorative type, suitable 
in its simple original form only for 
evening dresses, for negligees, or 
for afternoon frocks of the softer 
type. With this waistline, accord- 
ing to history, go little sleeves, a 
square or V neck, and a moderately 
straight gathered lower section. 

All kinds of adaptations of the 
high waistline, however, have been 
worked out for more practical 
dresses. Crosswise trimming bands 
are used to give a high waistline ef- 
fect, and contrasting yokes also 
suggest it; these trimmings are 
usually combined with beltless 
straight dresses or tunics. We are 
also seeing, here and there, a few 
dresses that suggest the old Eton 
jackets with their high-waisted effects. 

The normal waistline is quite youthful 
and, it seems to me, is prettier for the 
short girl than for the tall. You can be 
plump and wear your belt at the normal 
waistline, but if you’re stout you look 
better with the line dropped slightly. I 
don’t like the long waistline for big, flat, 
muscular girls, or for the girl who is long- 
legged and too short-waisted. Straight- 
hanging dresses of silk, not too tight, may 

_ bebelted in at thenormal waist by astring 
belt of ribbon or self-fabric. Similar 


The normal waist 


The high point in waistlines is 
reached by the so-called Empire 


dresses of wool jersey or flan- ——-- 
nel are quite smart with snug, 
narrow leather belts such as 
the Chanel harness belts of 
thick brown leather. ce 
The just-a-little-sub-nor- om 
mal waistline is very gen- kee 


erally becoming and it is '? 
especially good for the stout & 


girl. It straightens out the 
waistline and makes the hips and bust 
seem smaller. It often gives artistic pro- 
portion to a girl who needs lengthening 
in the waist. And, by the way, the placing 
of the waistline or belt should always make 
up as much as possible for any mistakes 
of nature, by emphasizing length of waist 
or of limb as necessary. It can add a bit 
here and subtract a bit there, and total 
up a pretty good figure. 

ut, as I was saying, the waistline 
that’s a little below normal is popular and 
becoming. In most straight-hanging 
belted dresses, you'll see the belt resting 
on the curve of the hip just below the 
normal waistline. Separate overblouses 
are frequently made with close-fitting 
hip bands. 

You’ll also find, again and again, chif- 
fon evening dresses and silk afternoon 
frocks made with plain waists and full 
straight skirts, set on at a slightly under- 
normal waistline without belts. Quite 
often the chiffon dresses are finished with 
a left-side corsage of flowers or a big chou 
of ostrich. The flow- 
ers may be _ repeated 
in miniature on the 
shoulder, or the ostrich 
in a hem band. 

The much-dropped 
waistline is quite ex- 
treme and not for the 
‘‘hippy.’’ If you’re 
flat-hipped and boyish, 
however, you'll love the 
look of one of those new 
broad leather belts 
buckled low around 
your straight and nar- 
row coat dress of rep or 
kasha. 

However, there’s a 
large chance, if you’re a 
lucky hipless one, that 
you'll snatch this op- 
portunity to show the 
world that you’re inde- 
pendent of belts. You will glory in the 
slick little tunic frocks and the sheath 
dresses which are cut slim and beltless like 
the tunics, but which omit the underskirt. 

Tunics come in the greatest variety 
you can imagine. Sometimes they go 
straight down, with moderate fullness: 
sometimes they flare at the bottom or 
are Inset with godets or trimmed with 
circular pieces. Often they are split up a 
way at the sides, or split and buttoned 
thickly up the underarm seams. 

Sheath dresses resemble tunics closely 


By Hazel | 
Rawson Cades 


except that they do not have under- 
skirts. Often they are trimmed around 
the bottom with narrow circular ruffies 
which run up one side of the skirt. And 
again by a ‘“‘kick” flounce which fans out _ 
debonairly or by godet insets or a cir- | 
cular flounce. | 


Naturally, when tunics and sheaths are 
cut perfectly straight and slim around | 
waist and hips, they are suitable only for | 
the very slender figure without 
bulges. But they may be ad- , 
justed at the hips and other- 
wise varied by splits, inverted 
plaits, and godets so that they 
ae take care of more weight. In 
oe this uncertain season of waist- 
a lines they are a blessing, for 
\ aie 


| 
they dodge the issue for you. 
oe A very popular style which | 
‘+ is one step removed from the 
: \ sheath dressisthe | 
A redingote that | 
\y———___ opens down the 
els front over a con- | 
| 


trastin under- 


a dress. It is fine | 
g, This ts the for the stout 
7 sub-normal older girl. An- 
waistline other smart one 


is the coat dress 
which buttons | 
str: ght down the 
front. This dress is beltless, has long, 
close sleeves and usually a flat, notched 
collar. Often it has pockets or trimming 
pieces cleverly placed at the sides to 
break the plainness and make up for the 
absence of belt. te 
Still another beltless dress, which is 
good for the older girl of full figure, is the 
cross-over wrap-around with diagonal 
collar and side fastenin 


Width and style of Felt depend on 


your build. Broad belts suit the slender 
and are better for the long-waisted than 
the long-legged. Contrast in belt in- 
creases the apparent circumference of 
your waistline. And one of the most 
unbecoming belts for a stout gir] is the 
thin string belt tied in the back and 
hanging down like a lost hope. - 

No belt should separate a dress ex- 
actly in the middle. The length of your 
skirt will help you to decide where your 
belt should be anchored. The rule also 
works the other way; if your type of 
dress demands that your belt be in a 
certain place, try to adjust your skirt 
length to keep the right proportion. 

The feminine belt, unlike the mascu- 
line, is seldom just practical. In almost 
every case it’s been added because 
someone thought it was a nice belt. Or 
because someone looked at a dress and 
didn’t feel satisfied that everything pos- 
sible had been done for it. 

It isn’t reasonable, I guess, to ask that 
a feminine belt be useful in the sense 
that it holds something up or in. But, 
goodness knows, if it isn’t going to 
useful, it ought to be decorative. Else 
—what’s an old belt for? 


NOTE: This is the third of a series of 
talks that Miss Cades is writing om 
the Anatomy of Dress. First tt was 
“<Sleeves,’’ then ‘‘Necklines, now 
‘“‘Waistlines.’’ Next 
month she plans to do 
‘* Hemlines.”’ Your \ ; 
job, you see, is to put \: 

the dress together. 


oe 


The wide belt 


is worn low s 
about the hips 
by the slender 
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No matter what the oc- 
casion, there’s a costume 
fori. Each year, if you 
plan with care, you may 
have a coat, seven 
dresses, four hats, four 
pairs of shoes, plus 
plenty of lingerie 


There are two touts, an 
evening cape, a wool 
dress, two silk dresses, 
two summer frocks, an 
evening dress, sweater- 
blouse-and-skirt, kimo- 
no, and bathrobe, plus 
last year’s left-overs 


The Monthly Budgets 


Iwo yearly budgets divided into monthly ex penditures 


“Ps is the last installment of the 
budget for the business woman earning 
$30 a week, which first appeared in Octo- 
ber. The entire monthly budget is offered 
on a leaflet. See note at bottom of page. 

The general consensus o cnunon among 
budget makers ig that a business woman 
with no one dependent on her is entitled 
to spend 22%, of her income on clothes— 
tn this case, $343.20. 


OME months a part of the cost is to 
\J be saved toward the final sum. This 
18 Indicated by parentheses. The month 
in which the dress is to be purchased is 
indicated by the omission of the pa- 
rentheses in the right-hand column. For 
example, in July, $17.00 is saved teward 
the $25.00 dress. In August the final 
$8.00 is added and the purchase made. 
Each month’s expenditure is below the 
entitled amount which leaves about 
em jee incidentals during these four 
months, 


The Monthly Budgets 


June 


Bathing outfit 
Cotton dress 
Skirt 


1 cotton slip 


ul 
1 blouse J y $2.00 
1 cotton dress 4.00 
1 pr. sneakers 1.50 
ports hat 2.50 
Silk dreas ($25) (17.00) 
August 
Silk dress ($25) $8.00 
Bedroom slippers 1.00 
- oli 8.50 
1 corset 5.00 
' pr. silk stockings 2.00 
24.50 
September 
1 wool dress 


3 prs. silk stockings 


The Monthly Budget Leaflet No. 8 contains the 
yearly and all the monthly budgets for the 


$160.00 

April). 

The Monthly Budget Leaflet No. 9 contains the 

yearly and all the monthly budgets for the 

Bae yearly expenditure (from October to 
r). 


a year expenditure (from April to 


For either, send a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to Miss Conover's Inquiry Bureau, 


By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


It’s not the amount of cash 
That's spent, 
It’s the way it went. 


The Yearly Budget 
Sor $343.20 expenditure 


Coats and Dresses 
coat at $55.00 (one- 
half) 


1 
50 

1 evening wrap $25 

(one-half) 12.50 
1 spring coat $40 

(one-half) 20.00 
1 wool dress—jersey 20.00 
1 silk dress 5.00 
1 silk dress 20.00 
1 evening dress 25.00 
2 cotton dresses (to 

be made) 8.00 


$158.00 
Blouses, Skirts, Sweaters 


3 blouses at $2.00 $6.00 
1 wool skirt 8.00 
1 sweater 5.00 
19.00 
Hats, Shoes, Gloves 
Spring hat $7.50 
2 winter hats at $5.00 10.00 
Sports hat 2.50 
1 pr. oxfords 8.00 
1 pr. strap pumps 8.00 
1 pr. slippers 8.50 
1 pr. dress shoes 10.00 
1 pr. bedroom slippers 1.00 
1 pr. sneakers 1.50 
1 pr. panei 1.00 
2 pre. ki oves at 
$2.00 : 4.00 
2 prs. chamoisette 
gloves at $1.50 3.00 
65.00 
Undergarments 
3 vests at 50 cents $1.50 
1 silk vest 2.00 
3 prs. knickers at 
1.25 3.75 
1 pr. silk knickers 3.00 
3 nightgowns at $1.50 4.50 
2 union suits at $1.50 3.00 
2 slips at $2.00 4.00 
1 slip at $6.00 6.00 
2 corsets at $5.00 10.00 
Kimono 5.00 
10 prs. silk stockings 20.00 
2 prs. silk and wool 
stockings at $2.50 5.00 
67.75 
Bathing suit outfit 5.00 
Accessories 
Bag $5.00 
Umbrella 6.75 
Handkerchiefs 3.00 
14.75 
Incidentals 13.70 
Total $343.20 


HIS is the ninth of a series of articles 

which willappear for threemonths more. 
In trying to solve the clothes problem of the 
busy mother who has little time and 
money, I have made out a monthly budget. 
This imaginary woman, whose name is 
Mrs. Nelson, has three children and her 
husband’s salary is $2,500 a year. An 
expert has said that in such a case she is 
entitled to spend $160 a year on clothes. 


ae yearly budget for the $160.00 
expenditure has already been printed 
six times in this series, so it is not in- 
cluded now. It will be sent to anyone 
who wants it. See note at the bottom of 
the page. 

Not much thought has to be put on 
Mrs. Nelson’s clothes this month. She 
is free to put her thoughts on doing 
things for other people which is what 
she would do anyway. 

A talk on color has been promised for 
some time. I'll begin it now. 


“ERE value of choosing one color and 
building your wardrobe about that is 
greater than most of us realize. You 
can get along with so much less if every- 
thing you have goes with everything 
else. Blue, brown, or the black-white- 
gray combination is the best. It is wise 
to decide, too, on what will be your 
accessory notes. If your chosen color is 
blue—green, red, or purple are good 
accent notes for bag, umbrella, necktie, 
or trimming; if brown, choose lighter 
shades of the same for the accessories. 
With the black-white-gray combination, 
pure brilliant colors should be used. 
Red or green is good. A gray summer 
frock trimmed with a splash of color or 
with lots of white is far from being dull. 
One spot of bright color is more be- 
coming to shining eyes than a whole 
dress of it would be. Women with high 
color are wise if they wear neutral colors 
with no contrasts. 


December 


1 pr. rubbers 
(Coat) 


First quality storm rubbers with high or low 
heels. Sizes, 244 to 8. Price, $1.00. Directions 
for ordering and returning goods will be found 
on pages 101 and 102. 


Woman’s Home Companion, New York City. 
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. . . . ] wipe away the blur 
of each day in “three golden 
minutes”’ 


Night comes again. .. .and bed time. 
And in “three golden minutes” I 
wipe away the blur of the day just 
ended. Then my skin is ready for 
real beauty-giving rest. 


For in this fragment of time I re- 
move the day’s dirt with a cold 
cream that cleanses and revives the 
skin, and smooths out tired lines 
all at the same time: one that’s so 
pure, doctors prescribe it— Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 


If you, too, make it a rule never to 
let your face touch its pillow at 
night until your skin has been thor- 
oughly cleansed with this perfect 
cold cream—you’ll soon notice new 
clearness and beauty. 


For sale at department and drug stores—the 
white package with the red bands. Tubes, roc, 
2Sc, 0c. Jars, 35c, Soc, 85c, and $1.50. 
ere’s a “Try-It- ourself” trial tube for 
you—Free. Just send the coupon below. 
s s e 


How to use those 
**Three Golden Minutes”’ 


I—Smooth a coat of this perfect cold 
cream over your face and neck. 
II—Leave 12 on a minute to sink in. 
II—Wipe off the cleansing cold cream 
with a smooth cloth and finish with 
a dash of cold water. 


Daggett & 


umsalells 


ZAE PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 


wed Daggett Ramsdell, Dept.7014 

rare O14 West 14th St., New York. 
Please send me the free trial tube of the 
Perfect Cold Cream you offer above. 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANIOY 


Your skin need not fade and grow old as some inanimate substance would do. Each day it 
renews itself —each day old skin dies and new skin takes its place. Keep this new skin, as 
st forms, in healthy condition, and you will have through life ‘°A Skin You Love to Touch. 


‘[s the beauty of a womans skin 
as trail and fleeting as it seems to be? 


ONE thinks of a beautiful skin as some- 
thing fragile, delicate, easily damaged, 
quick to fade. — 

Yet no covering ever made by man has 
the same wonderful endurance as the 
human skin. 

The skin is a living tissue—this is 
what gives it its great resistive power. As 
fast as it wears out it is able to renew it- 
self. Each day old skin dies and new take 
its place. . 

Keep this new skin, as it forms, in healthy 
condition by giving it the best care you can. 
Don't grudge the few minutes’ time it takes 
to use the right method of cleansing. You 
will be a thousand times repaid in seeing 
how your complexion will gain in freshness 


and beauty. 
The importance of proper cleansing 


Nothing is more important to the health of 
the skin than proper cleansing. 


The most dangerous outside enemy the skin 


has to resist is infection from dust and dirt 
carried in the air. 


The right method of cleansing will not only 
keep your skin in a healthy condition by pro- 
tecting it from these infections but will also 
Overcome common skin troubles that arise 
from them. 


To free your skin from blemishes 


Blemishes are one of the commonest skin 
troubles arising from an outside source. 


To free your skin from blemishes, use the 
following treatment every night, and see how 
helpful ic will prove: — 


teed before you go to bed, wash in your usual way 

with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
finishing with a dash of cold water. Then dip che 
tips of your fingers in warm water and rub them on 
the cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap until they arc 
covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover 
each blemish with a thick coat of this and leave it 
on for ten minutes; then rinse thoroughly, first 
with clear, hot water, then with cold. 


Use this treatment until the blemishes have 
disappeared, then continue to give your face 
every night a thorough bath in the regular 


Woodbury way with Woodbury’s Facial eh 
and warm water, ending with a dash of col 
water. In this way you can guard against a re- 
appearance of the blemishes. 


Special Woodbury treatments for each 
different skin need are given in the booklet, 
“<A Skin You Love to Touch,’ which is wrapped 
around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today — begin the right 
treatment for your skin tonight! A 25-cent cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
wecks. For convenience’ sake — buy Woodbury's 
in 3-cake boxes. 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 


famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS Co. 
212 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 


A trial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love te Tench.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens ai 
Limited, 212 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English Agent: 


H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 


State... ccceccceeee® 
Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 
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On the subject of exterior decoration jor men 


DON’T know why I’m writing this article. Few 
men, certainly, have ever confessed to me a yearn- 
ing to be improved exteriorly. So long as their 
hair doesn’t curl and all their shirts come home in 
the wash, they seem to be happy. 

Come to think of it, I’ve never had a man ask me how 
to change the shape of his nose or what color necktie he 
should wear with green eyes. Certainly no men play 
golf in the interests of their waistlines. And my eyes tell 
me that double chins hold no rebuke for them. 

I’m forced to believe that men, if not completely satis- 
fied, are at least not struggling much. But I don’t know 
whether it’s the indifference of despair or of satisfaction. 

It may even be “ Hands off!” If it is, I take the dare. 

From a selfish feminine viewpoint men should be al- 
lowed to be as homely as possible. No woman’s ends are 
served by beautifying the male sex. I’ve always said, 
and I always will, that any girl who marries a handsome 
man Is indiscreet. She embraces a competitive course in 
life which is out of proportion to the pleasure she will get 
in looking at her husband. 

Men were meant to be backgrounds. That’s what 
nature intended when she laid out their six-foot bulk and 
made them look well in cropped heads and linen collars. 
The comparatively small number of them who take the 
center of the stage with Valentino hair-cuts or checked 
waistcoats only seem to make more noticeable the solid 
conservatism of the mass. 

Fashions in men change, of course. The mail-clad 
knight of joust and tourney was decorative and yet he 
was a tremendous heart smasher, if we are to believe 
romance. And so, they say, was the powdered, perfumed 
dandy of a later court. Time came, however, when 
women revolted at so much competition. And though, 
off and on, they’ve found themselves able to fall in love 
with Prince Albert coats, derby hats, sheik side-pieces, 
and even Dundreary whiskers, they have retty con- 
sistently encouraged men to be good-looking in a moder- 
ate and inconspicuous way. 

The ideal man among women to-day, if you’re to be- 
lieve your eyes and ears, is a large and rather quiet per- 
son who possesses good looks, physical rather than facial 
(to make a forced distinction). Whose grooming is im- 
peccable but not noticeable. And whose clothes are 
worn as befits an admirer of modified English tailoring. 

Gone is the slick matinée idol of twenty years ago. 
Gone the small, waxed mustache and pinched-in waist. 
Gone, or at least showing signs of exit, the Gibson man of 
obvious muscular development. And even tottering on 
nis base, the self-selling sample of clean-cut young 
American manhood with the go-get-’em tendencies. 


WE HAVE with us to-day a great many “dumb” young 
men. I’msure you’ve noticed them. They’rea fad. 
You can tell them by their pale blue neckties, the width 
of their trousers, and their intentional air of indifference. 
In the words of a favorite song, ‘The rims of their hats 
go flippity flap, and so do the soles of their shoes.” ‘ 
hey are, as I’ve said, a phase. They'll grow up into 
good backgrounds. Meantime all they can do is to im- 
prove. And if, as we hope, they are to approach the ideal, 
there are some things that they should know. : 

For example, they should know that a fat man is 
usually a good dancer, often a good dinner partner, and 
frequently a comfortable friend. But he’s not romantic. 
Especially if his excess flesh is centered around his neck 
or his waistline. There are too many women living on 
black coffee and dried bread in the interest of their figures 
for these masculine signs of good food to be popular. 

And who is a man, anyway, that he should let himself 
spread out in this exuberant manner? It isn’t as if his 
bulges were beautiful, or couldn’t be avoided. A little 
less food, sir, a little more golf or gardening. And a chin 
strap, if worst comes to worst. 

Men are—as has often been said—funny. They never 
take a hint that they need cold cream on their faces. 
They let themselves get fat as no woman would dare. 
And then they go into a rage about the set of a dress tie 
and tear up collar after collar 
that doesn’t hug their Adam’s 
apple as they think it should. 
Do you wonder that it’s hard to 
tell whether they are really 
pleased with themselves or just 
not interested? 

They have, however, one Good 
Looks weakness. If you don’t 
believe it, mention hair to them 
and see what happens. ; 

Next in importance to his son 
and his pipe, comes a man’s 
hair. On it he spends practi- 
cally all the time that he gives 
to his good looks—controlling 
its curl, sticking down its rum- 
pledness, spreading its thinness 
carefully over his bald spot, and 
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They're wonderful 
backgrounds 


indulging in a hair-cut every ; 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH BARTON 
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A perfect man—as you rarely see him 


time he wants to look dressed-up. And by the way, does 
anyone know why he does that and appears at a party 
with that suppressed, shorn look, slightly fugitive? 

Another queer one is the problem why, when a man 
loves his hair so much, he treats it so badly. Why he runs 
with it to every shower bath he sees, and washes off the 
oil supply. -Why he keeps his hat on whenever he can, 
uses anybody’s comb, wears everybody’s hat, and is at 
the mercy of his barber in respect to hair tonics and 
pomades. : 

Oh, these bald heads that shimmer un- 
romantically in the moonlight or shine 
out from a theater audience to distract 
you from the play! Covering brains, no 
doubt, but covering them so scantily. 
Here, I say, is a sphere for exterior dec- 
oration. For though it’s true that bald- 
ness comes from several causes, it can, in 
many cases, be prevented. And any man 
who won’t take a little trouble to save 
enough hair for a decent head covering is 
—well, I’d rather keep my breath to tell 
others how to do it. ; 

But he shouldn’t save too much hair; 
even poets nowadays aren’t doing it. The 
hair should miss the collar by a good 
margin in the back and be cut so that it 
looks like a gradual ascent from the neck rather than a 
sudden leap into a jungle. Personally, I’ve never been 
in favor of beards. They are so difficult to reconcile with 
romance. These small Spanish affairs that trim the 
cheeks of very young Don Juans are a matter of taste, 
but match few Anglo-Saxon temperaments. Nobody, so 
far as I know, objects toa seh Popeteomen little mus- 
tache—if the points aren’t twirled. 

A man’s ee must look as if they had been used, and 
probably there’s nothing in the world (unless it be 
perfume) which damns a man so completely in the eyes 
of his brothers, as does a high polish on his nails. How- 
ever, let’s be reasonable about it. There’s no disgrace in 
pushing back the cuticle, filing the nails neatly, and even 
using a little hand lotion, in extreme cases where a man’s 
hands are chapped so that they are painful. So far, I 
believe, he may go without becoming effete. 

Perfumes—no. Not one step further, at least, than eau 
de cologne and lavender water. Men, I warn you. You’ll 
lose caste if you use perfume. And that’s not the only 
thing you'll lose. Perfume is a prerogative that women 
insist on keeping. You'll have a nasty scrap on your 
hands if you begin fussing around about expressing your 
personality that way. Your wives will tell you, and 
rightly, that whatever must be expressed may be broad- 
casted sufficiently by means of your smoking tobacco and 
your neckties. : 


The complete dinner partner 


If they’re courageous women, they’ll even curtail you 
on your socks. I find there’s a lot of propaganda among 
women for the limitation of socks to black. What with 
the Eddie Cantor sweaters, blue shirts, checked golf 
pants, and hybrid stockings, someone, they think, has got 
to take a stand somewhere. And, as they say, “If we can 
only keep them down to black socks at least we've got 
them stopped.” ! 


Contrary to opinion, most women do not wish to-in=~ _ 


terfere with the choice of a man’s necktie. They realize 
that this is his one precious chance to be as discreet or 
indiscreet’as he pleases in his get-up. I don’t think pale 
blue is becoming to most men—but if they like the in- 
souciant, wide-eyed innocence of it—let them go. So 
with red, with stripes, with plaids, even with washable 
cottons. 

“Go ahead,” I say, “have your fling. All I ask is that 
you don’t wear Windsor ties and that what you do wear, 
you tie up good and snug under your collar. ‘The hesitant 
four-in-hand is terrible.” 

I have also a certain prejudice about collars. That is, 
I think they should fit. In theory, it is silly for a man’s 
neck to be trussed up in stiff white linen. But really he 
does look better that way; there are so few Lord Byrons. 
‘‘Neat around the neck,” should be his motto. And he 
should avoid too much air space between his neck and his 
collar, and also that look of the collar going on before, 
while the neck hurries to catch up. I’d be glad to say a 
word for soft collars, but apparently they don’t need any 
help. And the oratorical kind with turned-down points 
seem to be sort of dying out anyway. 


MONG the things that we women think men should 
avoid in dress (besides those already mentioned) are: 
First, jewels; second, fancy waistcoats; third, green hats; 
fourth, checked suits; fifth, yellow or buttoned shoes; 
sixth, pink or striped shirts; seventh, the fitted waistline ° 
eighth, baggy trousers; ninth, the perfect color ensemble; 
and tenth, spats—for ninety per cent of men. 

I should have included derbies, but I’m ruled out by 
some of my friends who think I’m prejudiced. The 
trouble with derbies is that they have a tendency to make 
men look either melancholy or ribald. In conjunction 
with a cigar they’re really bad. But if they can be kept 
up off the ears, I don’t mind them so much. 

I should also add, I think, that by the perfect color 
ensemble I refer to the brown hat, suit, necktie, hand- 
kerchief, and socks person. 

Much has been said in the past about deceptive woman 
and the artifices and expenses of her toilet. Considering 
all this talk, I think it’s only fair that we should also look 
for a moment at the picture of a man without a razor, 
without a barber, without a tailor, a collar, ora press 
in his trousers. Imagine, if it’s possible, 
how he’d look in a simple little bungalow 
suit, cut from a $1.50 remnant and run 
up on the home sewing machine. Would 
he, do you think, appear well set-up in 
a hat that he’d made himself? And do 
you think he’d feel happy about wear- 
ing his last year’s blue serge if new sleeves 
were added? 

Frankly, and without boasting, I can 
imagine a woman putting up quite an 
appearance without a powder puff or a 
marcel. But who, I ask you, wants to see 
a man without a shave! 

Which reminds me, of course, that I 
have not said a word on this very im- 
portant subject. I could. From the 
standpoint of decoration, technique, or 
profanity there’s much that migkt be said. But after all, 
a single sentence will carry the idea. 

Men must be shaved. 


Good Looks for good looks’ sake are perhaps beneath 
the notice of the ordinary man, but as business assets he 
certainly can't afford to neglect them. When a man 
begins to look seedy, he begins to tell the world that he 
zsn't quite so sure of himself as he once was. . 

So—men—look out for the bags and puffs and creases; 
don't let your faces run down. Don't say good-by to 
jour hair. And don’t, please don’t, without a struggle 
resign yourself to a larger waistband and a roll of fat 
above your collar. 

I shall be very glad indeed to answer, confidentially, 
any good looks questions—masculine or feminine. If 
you'd like suggestions for Christmas gifts that will 
please the woman, ask for the Good Looks list. It tells 
about a lot of new fripperies for the toilet table and the 
vanity bag. 

There is no charge. Just send a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to Hazel Rawson Cades, Good Looks Editor, 
Woman's Home Companion, New York City. 
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How they 
have grown. 


STEADY, sturdy growth is 
possible only to children 
who are both well fed and well 
nourished. Many achild suffers 
from malnutrition because he 
assimilates only a small portion 
of the food he eats. 


Milk should play a promi- 
nent part in the diet of the 
healthy child, and scientific re- 
search has discovered that 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine prop- 
erly dissolved and added to 
cow’s milk increases by about 
23% the amount of nourish- 


mentobtainablefrom thatmilk. 


Growingchildrenneed Knox 
Gelatine in their every day diet, 
and fortunately there is no end 
to the delicious and different 
ways it can be introduced. 


The busy housewife will re- 
alize that one of the great ad- 
vantages in gelatine dishes is 
that they delight the whole 
family—there is no need to 
prepare special portions for the 
children—everyone is benefited 
by the addition of Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine to the dietary. 


For 4c in stamps ‘to cover 
mailing, we will, send free up- 
on request “The Health Value 
of Gelatine”—filled with valu- 
able suggestions for all mothers 
who want to increase the vital- 
ity of their children. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 
Health Department 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. | 


109 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 

(rranulaled Gelatine, but the ‘‘Actdulated”’ has an 

ezira cncelope containing lemon flavoring, but not 
mized with the gelatine. 


\ 


OS LATINE . 
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No. 4509 


The Gift Pattern 


4 evenings + I pattern = 4 gifts 


four of the names on your Christ- 
. mas list. The negligee slips over 
the head and covers one up completely. 
It can be made from three yards of 
material, and the making ought not to 
take more than two hours (a chart of its 
construction is shown below). The 
pattern is perforated to show where the 
daisies should go. The petals are made 
of double strands of wool in simple 
straight stitches with large centers of 
yellow Ftench knots. The original model 
Is in gray-green with white wool 
daisies. 

The apron is made from a remnant of 
georgette—three fourths of a yard. If a 
piece of the tie-around ribbon is run in 
the bottom hem, as is shown in the 
sketch below, the apron can be made in 
about an hour. the embroidery is 


Pour one pattern will take care of 


used instead, it will take longer. A 
detail of the embroidery is shown below. 
A transfer for this is included in the 


pattern. The original is of beige geor- 
gette with dark blue, plum, caramel, 
golden brown, and green embroidery. 
The ribbons are plum-colored velvet. 

The organdie collar and cuff set is 
unusually becoming in line. It may be 
trimmed with lace or bound with a 
color and made in two layers, one smaller 
than the other. It is pretty with a blue 
dress when the top collar is bound in 
blue and the under one in green. See 
sketch below. 

The child’s cap and scarf can be made 
from five eighths of a yard of fifty-four- 
inch jersey. Cross-stitch and pompon 
are in a contrasting color of wool. 


No. 4509—Negligee, Collar and Cuff Set, Apron, 
and Child’s Cap and Scarf. Directions for em- 
broidery and transfer pattern included. The 
negligee is suitable for a 36- to 42-inch bust 
measure and the cap may be adjusted for sizes 3 
to 8 years (20- to 23-inch head measure). Price 
of pattern, thirty cents. Order from Pattern 
Department, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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D° NOT spend all Christmas 
morning in the kitchen. 
Make your Dessert and Salad 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
the day before and be free to 
enjoy the day. Also make your 
candies a few days ahead, pack 
in attractive boxes tied with 
ribbon and send toyour friends 
as Christmas gifts; you may also 
tie them on the Christmas tree, 
or give them as favors at the 
Christmas dinner. Special re- 
cipes for these candies will be 


sent you upon request. 
Christmas Plum Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup cold water 1 cup seeded raisins 


Soften tine in cold water ten minutes. 
Melt pte or with part of the sugar; = 


wet 

and raisins, Chill, remove to serving di 

and garnish with holly. Serve with whip- 
cream, swee and flavored, or with 

a currant jelly sauce. 


Cranberry Salad 


velope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
- ra 1% eape cold water 


tes, 
to five min . a seu 
been one- 

water ten minutes, and stir until dissolved. 
saat ta acid toon into SA es boon 
and nu Ww 

rinsed in cold water, and chill. When firm, 
cut in squares, place a whole nut meat on 
top of each square and serve on lettuce 
leaves with a garnish of salad dressing. 


Other Holiday Recipes—Free 
For every home meal— every social 
Sean oie nile Kae 
an recipes in Mrs. Ano 
books. Sent free with a book on “The 
Health Value of Gelatine” for your 
grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“ The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
109 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y- 


Both ges contain the same plain Sparkling 
Gran Gelatine, but the rg ctudated has an 
extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 

mized with the gelutine. 
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Here are tevo young men, 
equally good-looking, 
equally well-dressed. 
Why is one dismissed 
whenever there is a 
chance to do so, while 
the other is invited, even | 


urged, to remain? 


Good Night” 


‘T MUST be going ‘now,” said the 
. young man in the foreground of 
this picture. Immediately he was 
taken at his word! He is hard-work- 
ing and sincere—but he is dull and | 
tiresome, a wet blanket at every so- | 
cial occasion he attends. | 


The other young man is very in- | 
teresting. His conversation is not | 
confined to his own business; he talks | 

| 


like a man who has traveled widely, 
though his only journeys are a busi- 
ness man’s trips. He knows some- 
thing of biography and history; and 
of the work of great scientists, play- 
wrights and novelists. 


His secret can be yours 


Yet he is busy, as you and I are, in the affairs 
of every day. How has he found time to gain 
such a rich mental background? Why, when 
other men are allowed to go, is he urged to 
remain? 


The answer to this man’s success, and to the 
success of thousands like him, is contained in a 
book that you may have for the asking. In it 
is told the story of Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s great 
discovery, which does for reading what the | 
invention of the telegraph did for communi- ] 
cation, | 


Send for this free book 


From his lifetime of reading, teaching and ex- 
ecutive work—forty years of it as President of | 
Harvard University—Dr. Eliot tells just what | 
books he chose for the most famous library in | 
the world; and just why these books, if you use 

them faithfully, will be a stepping stone to solid | 
accomplishment and real success. | 


Every well-informed man should at least | 
know something about this wonderful little | 
book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” which gives _ 
the plan, purpose and scope of the most famous 
library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 


Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics). 


Every reader of this column is invited to 
have a copy of this useful 
and entertaining little | 
book. It is free, will be | 
sent by mail, and | 
involves no obligation. 
Clip this coupon and 
mail it today. 


A, FIFTEEN 
MINUTES 


| ; | 

P. F. Collier & Son Co. 7 | 

| 416 West 13th Street, New York City 1 
By mail, free, send me the little guide book to 
the most famous books in the world, Scectibine Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics), 


and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


| 

| 
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Simplified Period-Frock 


With French flower motzf 


which you can purchase from two 

dollars a yard up will make a frock 
that has all the grace of a French 
creation. 

This pattern makes use of the French 
trick of leaving the selvage at the bottom 
of taffeta dresses instead of ahem. That 
means that one seam and a row of A 
gathers make the skirt. In other words, 
it’s easy to make. 

The waist is straight-line and as tight 
as it can be around the top of the 
hips where it joins the skirt. The 
two parts are put together with a 
cord of self-material, and the neck 
and armholes are finished in the 
same way. 

The pattern includes both a / ~}}) 
square and round neckline and / Wall / 

| 


P vhien yards and a half of taffeta 


lifts 


Q 


, 
>a 
7 
( 


a 


allows for a small drop-shoulder  \)/! 
sleeve or the sleeveless line. I | 4 
The dress is delightfully simple. // |)! ||| 
In a becoming color, it could easily | 
be one of the prettiest frocks at any | 
dance. It requires one spot of | 
trimming. The French flower motif Ne 
included in the pattern is one of the 
simplest ways of making it in- 


Twodisks faced with 
a contrasting shade 
make the flowers. 
The stem, leaves, 
centers, and petal 
linings are of the 
same color 


as 


Dan 
e / Le 
‘y am 


——- . 


dividual and chic at the same time. 

The flowers are double disks of taffeta. 
They are fastened down in the middle, 
but they puff up around the center only 
to curve down again in a soft, neat 
little fashion. Here and there the petal 


up enough to show the unexpected 


color of the underside. 


peach-pink taffeta frock with a 


turquoise flower lined with yellow-green, 
or pure pink with a porcelain blue and 
gray-green flower is unexpected and very 


pleasing. A blue frock with the 
flower in two shades of yellow (the 
dark shade used for stem, leaves, 
centers, and linings of the flower 
disks) runs a close second to the 
same blue frock with a violet (not 
too dark) and green flower. A 
maize taffeta is improved by flowers 
in two shades of cornflower-blue. 


No. 4522—The Simplified Period-Frock/(in- 
cluding pattern for French flower). With 
square and oval neckline and two arm 
finishes, one sleeveless, arid the other drop- 
shoulder. Sizes, 16 to 20 years, correspond- 
ing to 34 to 38 bust measure. Price of 
pattern, thirty cents. Order from Pattern 
Department, Woman’s Home Companion, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Gros de Londres is a 
very lovely material 
for this evening 
dress. Itcanbe 
purchased in de- 
lightful shades for 
about $3.00 a yard 
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Modern Modes Forbid 
Gray Hair 


Y[ outhlulness is the dominant 
note today. Hair dress 
accords with the prevailing 


modes. Many women deny 
themselves the comfort and 
convenience of short hair be- 
cause of premature gray. 


Hesitate no longer! Brown- 
atone solves your problem. It is 
especially easy to use on short 
hair. A small quantity brushed 
through and gray, faded or 
bleached hair magically disap- 
pears. No mixing, no muss or 
fuss. No waiting, no day-after- 
day treatment. Necessary to 
apply only as new hair grows 


in. Permanency unaffected by 


shampoo or bath. Available 
in two colors and two sizes. 


The “Light Blonde to Medium 
Brown” imparts natural shades 
of golden, blonde, or medium 
brown. The ‘Dark Brown to 
Black” tints to glossy shades 
| from deep brown to jet black. 
__ All drug and department stores 
sell Brownatone—50 cents and 
$1.50. If unable to purchase 
write and send coupon below. 


SPECIAL OFFER—A Trial Bottle of 
Brownatone and an instructive booklet on 
hair treatment will be sent, in plain package, 
on receipt of 10c to cover pens and 
postage. (Specify color wanted.) 2 


We recommend Na Tone Lemonated Shampoo for 
washing the hair. At dealers or 
Strect—50c per bottle. 


| The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 


1049 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky. 
| Canada Address: Windser, Ont. 


| Send This Coupon———. 


Bl Cae K 

: i : Ky. 
argrarane or stamps) for which send 
Trial Bottle of Brownatone and let on Hair. I 
have checked shade of Brownatone preferred. 

(1 .Golden Brown ( Medium Brown 

O Dark Brown’ OC) Black 


Name 


GUARANTEEO HARMLESS 


_ “5<za| BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY MAIR ANY SHAOE 
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An Elizabeth Arden Treatment 
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Says ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Your daily skin trearment should in- arene. cnenas Cleansing Cream, $1, 
clude three fundamental steps: Cleans- Pore pene aeeeoesas 

ing, Toning, Nourishing. . . . A gentle O Shin Raca ve 
but thorough cleansing, with Cleansing range Skin Food, $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25 


Clee the wre leaves he chingucad ELIZABETH ARDEN 


clog the pores, leaves the skin pure and 
soft. Brisk pars with Ardena Skin NEW YORK: 673 Fifth Avenue 
LONDON: PARIS: 


Tonéc tones, firms and whitens the skin, 
25 Old Bond Street 2 rue de la Paix 


and refines its texture. Moulding with 
Orange Skin Food fills out lines, keeps the 

Arden Venetian Toilet Preparations 
are sold at smart shops everywhere. 


fi 
No. 4510 


Designed by 
Mary L. Parker | 
skin full and firm, restores the smooth- | 
ness of youth. 


From a Blanket 
Make a coat or bathrobe for Christmas | 


{}: EVERYONE’S Christmas 


piecing nor laborious tailoring. | 
Then, too, blankets are cheaper to 
buy than “by the yard” material of 
a corresponding quality. 

A young girl’s coat can be cut 
from a steamer rug sixty by eighty | 
inches. You know there is a vogue 
this winter for tartan plaid topcoats, 
and they can’t be too bright in color. 
Rugs, black or dark blue on the out- 
side, with a plaid lining, are nice for 
coats, too. Such a rug will make a 


shopping list there is likely to 
be one call for a substantial, 
durable, bread-and-butter gift— 
something that comes down to rock- 
bottom practicality. Haven’t there 
been times when you would rather 
receive a coat than a trinket? Miss 
Conover thinks there are many 
women and girls who would like a 
sensible coat like No. 4510. 
A woman’s coat forty-eight 


> £{ 


A Doll That 
Changes Faces! 


er ed 


Also Changes Costumes— An Entirely 


inches long can be made from 


coat from thirty-six to forty 


Each Tj a panies sixty od ninety inches in length. ‘a hott 

: inches. You can walk into al- ® The diagram at the bottom 

Different Character Eac sai most any shop to-day and & of the page shows how the coat 
so on through all the lovable and find a woolen blanket that rf \ cuts from a blanket. The ae 
ife-like characters. An ever-chang- ph i 4 } ’ 

A M any = In es 0 ne se sdagimate “that makes every will make a good looking coat. lines of the diagram form the 


Christmas Gift 


Three to twelve entirely dif- 
ferent dolls from one—just by 
changing faces and costumes. 
That’s the magic feature that 
makes the Famlee Doll such 
heaps of fun. 


One body—but extra heads 
and costumes—all interchange- 
able. Heads screw on and off 
—a two-year-old can do it. 

Little-Sweet-Face becomes Black- 
Boy-Sam—then Funny-Face-Clown 
—then Little-Miss-From-Holland— 
then Ching-Ching-Chinaman—and 
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play-hour an ever-new delight. No 
matter how many other dolls any 
little girl has, she will welcome a 
Famlee Doll for Christmas—a many- 
in-one gift that is not only a never- 
the-same doll, but also a game. 


Each character walks and talks. 
16 inches high. Non-breakable. Fine 
quality throughout. 


In attractively boxed sets—each 
with one body and three, five, seven 
or twelve interchangeable heads, 
with a special dress or costume for 
each head. Additional heads and 
costumes to add to the family can be 
bought at any time. 


At leading department 
and toy stores 


Or write for free Doll-alogue—showing and 
describing Famlee sets. 


BERWICK DOLL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


anctee Doll 


482 BROADWAY 


AEG.U 9. PAT. OFF, 


A Whole Family of Dolls In One 
A Brand New and Patented Idea 


Some are rich, warm browns, 
suitable for a brunette. Others 
are slate-gray with a very 
smart looking black graduated 
stripe at the bottom. 
There are all-over dark 
plaids in black and dark 
green, and for the woman 
whose coloring is florid, plain blankets 
in lovely shades of olive drab. The 
shops are showing, too, coverlets that 
they call couch throws. These come in 
velours, striped and checked, all of 
them excellent material for topcoats. 
_The idea of using a blanket instead of 
piece goods has two advantages. A 
coat cut from a blanket doesn’t need 


Have you any other gift prob- 
lems to solve? Miss Conover’s 
winter edition of “The Fash- 
ions” can help you. It costs 
fifteen cents and has a coupon 
worth ten cents when you 
order a pattern. Order from 
the Pattern Department. 


v center back of the yoke sec- 


Copyright, 1924, by The Crowell Publishing Company 


tion. The goods is slashed 
along the straight line in the 
middle and these edges turned 
down and stitched crosswise 
to the upper back to form the 
bottom of the yoke. This 
leaves just the sleeve and un- 
derarm seams to be sewed together 
The same pattern can be used for a 
bathrobe. The girl at the left of the 
picture is holding a bathrobe with collar 
and sleeves faced with satin. Only 
seven-eighths yard of satin is required. 
The shops show rose, tan, pansy-purple, 
and gray-blue blankets that make 
charming bathrobe gifts. 


Pattern No. 4510—Blanket 
Coat or Bathrobe. Sizes, 16 
to 18 years and 36- to 42-inch 
bust. Price, twenty-fivecents. 
Order from the Pattern De- 
partment, Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York City. 
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Making Christmas Last Long 


The great variety and completeness of the Gordon line, 
all manufactured under the same high standard, offers a 
wide choice of satisfying gifts, for men, women and 
children, at the desired price, which will still be giving 
service long after the Christmas season has been forgotten. 


ordon 


HOSIERY 


Father wisely solved 
his Christmas shopping 
problem when he 
bought Gordon Hosiery 
for the whole family. 
But how hard for them 
to wait until Christmas 
to break the string! 


For mother, the Ius- 
trous, heavy H300 and 
H6o0owhich have given 
her such wonderful ser- 
vice in the. past; for 
sister, the more frivo- 
lous chiffons forthe gay 
Christmas parties; 
while little Bobby and 
Jane have visions of 
the sturdy wools that 
withstand the hard- 
ships of rough out-door 


play. 


Nearly all good stores carry Gordon Hosiery. It is 
costly to buy ‘‘just any stocking’’. To get the best 


and achieve economy always ask for Gordon by name. 


BROWN DURRELL CO 


MPANY 


Gordon Piosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


New York 


Boston 
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HE coiffure mode—changing with the pass- 

ing hour— is fashion’s silhouette of beauty; 
and in the perfection of your hairdress lies 
beauty’s charm. 


As an aid to the supreme perfection of your 
coiffure, we have formed the STAR-Rite Beauty 
Council. Eight of the world’s great specialists 
on the care and dress of the hair give their 
expert advice to the owners and users of STAR- 
Rite Curling Irons. 


The STAR-Rite Curling Iron has a handsome 
two-piece handle (finished in Circassian Walnut) 
so that the waver may be turned without kink- 
ing the green silk cord; it has a Bakelite plug 
and two-piece detachable plug in the handle. 


For your copy of “Charm—Your Heritage,’’ describing 
she exclusive beauty service and giving many styles of 
hairdress, send 4c in stamps to Miss Helen Boyd, 
Consultant, Dept. B., 130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 


© CURLING 
G FAR-Rite IRON 
FITZGERALD MFG. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN FITZGERALD MFG. CO. 
95 KING STREET, EAST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Twin Secrets —Wrapping Gifts 


and Holiday Decorations 
Discover them in the new Christmas Book (25th edition) 


IF TS wrapped with care are doubly 

welcome. Decorations instil the 

holiday spirit. That is the message of 
the Christmas Book. 


Dennison makes plain and printed 
crepe papers which may be arranged 
most effectively for decorations; makes 
all manner of fascinating seals and tags 
and labels and ribbons for giving a gift 
beautifully. There are many 
productswhichare ideal Christ- 
mas gifts. There are so 
articles made by Dennison to 
help you enjoy Christmas that 
a special book is necessary to 


tell about them. Get your copy of 
The Christmas Book 


32 pages, profusely illustrated, all with the 
one idea in mind of making things colorful 
and beautiful! Some of the subjects treated 
are: How to wrap Christmas gifte; Home, 
Charch and School] Decorations; how to 


make Christmas gifte— and suggestions for 
New Year's aleo. 


Stationers, Department stores 
ne f \ 
MeOS 
» thw 


and many druggists have Denni- 
son’s Christmas goods and the 
DENNISON’S, Depe. 58 
Framingham, Mass. 


book that costs but ten cents (18 
Enclosed find ten cents to cover cost of my 


cents, Canada). Or send money or 
Stamps to us foday. Clip the coue 
copy of the new Christmas Book. 


_ pon now! 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


The Dress as a Gift 


Its changeable neckline suits many ty pes 


for a Christmas gift? It seems 

to me it should receive a hearty 
welcome. Louise, home for her Christ- 
mas vacation, usually wants a new dress 
to take back to school with her. Per- 
haps your mother or sister, or cousin 
actually needs a new frock but has put 
off buying it until after the holidays be- 
cause she’s too busy or too tired to think 
about her clothes. 

Considered in the light of a gift, 
there’s a very good feature about the 
dress illustrated above. Its type is 
adaptable. Very little need to worry 
about whether or not it will be be- 
coming. The versatility of the scarf 
collar, providing three different neck- 
lines, insures against unbecomingness, 
for the right neckline is one of the most 
important points in the development of 
a successful frock. 

Those who have been subscribing to 
our Weekly Style Letters will recognize 


He you ever considered a dress 


HOW TO ORDER: Be sure 
to state size and color. Write 
your name and address 
plainly. Remit by bank 
draft, post-office money or- 
der, express money order, or 
check. Do not send stamps. 
If you send currency, be sure 
the letter is registered. We 
cannot be responsible for 
money lost in the mails. 
Send orders to Isabel De 
Nyse Conover, Ready-to- 
Wear i pao Woman’s 
Home Ompanion, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. She purchases only 
the garments illustrated. No 
garment sent C. O. D. 


the new note given to this dress by the 
use of metal trimming, for which there 
exists such a vogue. Here there are 
rows of narrow silver braid, alternating 
with rows of black soutache, both 
mounted on crépe de chine. 

The use of regulation four-hole bone 
buttons, extending from underarm to 
skirt edge, is a smart trimming touch. 

The dress is made of a smooth, supple 
wool material of exceptional quality, 
in midnight-blue. The under side of 
the tie, the cuffs, and the skirt trimming 
are of crépe de chine, obtainable in 
flame, soft green, or gray, the latter 
being most appropriate for the older 
woman. 

The sizes are 16 (34-inch bust), 18 
(36-inch bust), and 20 (38-inch bust); 
and the dress also comes in 40-inch bust 
measure. The price is $18.00. +] 

If you desire a sample of the mater 
it will be sent on receipt of a stampe 
addressed envelope. 


HOW TO RETURN: Any 
purchase not satisfactory 
may be returned, but the 
goods must be sent back pe 
the store within three days 
their receipt. Always state 
if articles are for exchane’ 
or for refunded money. a 
turn direct to the firm that 
makes the shipment to ps 
by insured parcel post OF 
prepaid express and RTP 
panied by the sales 8°? 
which the shop sends phon 
each purchase. We cann 
be responsible for actrees 
packages lost in ahaa ae 
less they are sent as we 
directed. 
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CLASSWARE.. 
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ust as no 
other ad ay 
in the year 
rivals Christmas, 
no other table 
glassware com- 
pares with Hleisey’s. 
At the better stores 
or write 


A HHEISEY & CO: 


Dept.W3, Newark, Ohio. 
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Woman's Home Companion, published monthly at Spring- 
field, Ohio, for October 1st, 1924. State of New York, County 
of New York.—ss.: Before me, & notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid personally appeared Loe W. Max- 


ee Pe a bekog statement of the ownership, management 


by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Poatal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, The Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ubio; Editor, Gertrude B. Lane, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Gertrude B. Lane, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Busineas Manager, A. D. Mayo, 
481 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 2. That the ownor 
is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his name 
and address, or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and addrees of each, should be given below: if the 
publication is owned by a corporation the name of the corpo- 
ration and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock 
should be given.) American Lithographic Co., New York, N. 
Y.; Bankers Trust Company, Trustee for Anna Wright Hasen, 
New York, N. Y.; Bankers Trust Company, Trustee for Ella 
Gardner Hazen, New York, N. Y.; Bankers Trust Company, 
Trustee for Dorothy Hasen Soest, New York, N. Y.: G. H. 
Buek, New York, N. Y.; Employees’ Savings and Profit Shar- 
ing Pension Fund of The Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Gardner Hazen, New York, N. Y.: George H. 
. New York, N. Y.: Gertrude B. Lane, New York, N. Y.: 
Henry K. Pomroy and H. Arthur Pomroy (both residents of 
New York, N. Y.), referred to on the stock list as Pomroy Bros., 
New York, N. Y.; Anne Payne Maxwell, New York, N. Y.: 
Post Securities Corporation, New York, N. Y.; Publication 
Securities Corporation, New York, N. Y.; Mra. Margaret R. 
Thompeon, New York, N. Y.; Samuel Untermeyer, New York 
N.Y. 3. _That the known bondholders, mortgageoes, an 
other security holders owning or bolding 1 per cent or mare of 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the compeny but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given: also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
f as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustee, hold stock and securities 
in & capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to beliove that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
eaid stock, bonds, or other securitics than as 60 stated by him. 
5. That the average number of copice of each issue of this 
Dublication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above ie——— (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) Lee W. Maxwell, President. Sworn 
to and subecribed before me this 26th day of September, 1924. 
ron Mary L. Walker. (My commission expiros March 30, 


Note.—This statement must be made in duplicate and both 
copies delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who shall 
send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster Gencral 
Division of Classification) , Washington, D. C.. and retain the 
other in the files of tho post offico. The publisher must pub- 
ish & copy of this statement. in the avcond iaano printed noxt 
after itg filing. 


Happy Christmas 


How One Companion Reader Found It 


OU asked me, dear Mar- 
garet Clarke, to tell you 
and all CoMPANION read- 
ers how I planned for 

Christmas, 1924. 

“It was last August, 
you know, when I first 
wrote you—on the very 

evening my husband told me I must plan to 
live more conservatively, not to count on 
getting the children expensive fall coats and 
little frocks such as he has always been 
able to buy them. My dear man was bav- 
ing financial reverses, and I can tell you 
that, though I met them with a smile, at 
heart I was truly frightened. 

‘Yes, to be frank with you, I wanted to 
keep up appearances and to help my hus- 
band too. At first I believed it was im- 
possible for me to earn money. I couldn't 
leave home. I had never worked or earned a 
penny in my life, so the outlook wasn’t very 
bright. 

“T had read your talks in Woman 8 
Home CoMPANION—they are always so in- 
teresting, especially the letters from your 
happy members, telling how they work in 
their own homes. So, naturally, I turned to 
you; but, as you know, I had little con- 
fidence in your ability to help me. However, 
being desperately in need of many things, 
I took courage, and wrote you. And— 

‘How glad I am now that I did, for the 
extra dollars, $127 in all in the four months, 
have meant so much to me, to the children. 
I am now saving my money for the chil- 
dren's Christmas. It’s going to be such a 
happy one—a glorious one. Mr. L. is proud 
of me, of my work, and has taken such an 
interest in it. I can tell you, it has been a 
wonderful experience! I never thought I 
could do sc well. You can count me as a 
‘life member'!”’ 

ase Ae Bu Be 

WONDER how many more women have 

been interested in this, the CoMPANION'S 
money-making department, but have hesi- 


tated to write me simply because they are 
afraid they cannot do our work. Perhaps 
you areone of them. Then dowrite atonce— 
the Pin Money Club is open to you as it 
was to Mrs. L. and more than ten thou- 
sand other Club members. 

Mrs. W. C. M. is a Massachusetts mem- 
ber. She joined us in 1918. She tells of her 
impulse to join and the good things 
membership has brought her. 


Six years ago this coming fall my 
boy was reaching the high-chair age, 
and our small income refused to stretch 
to meet the demand, and I absolutely 
refused installment-plan buying. I sat 
puzzling over our affairs, and for the 
hundredth time wondered what the Pin 
Money Club offer was. 

A block away I saw the mail carrier 
approaching, and I rushed to my desk 
and scribbled to you for information. 
It was not long before I was a Club 
member, and Sonny was duly installed 
in his new high chair. Then I had long 
gone without sitting-room curtains (be- 
cause the room was so much lighter and 
airier without! Ha, ha! What a fib 
that was!), and I decided to curtain 
that room and the dining-room. Up 
went five pairs of nice new curtains, 
which this mortal, who thought her 
only arts were cooking and baby care, 
had earned and made. 

Now our family numbers threc 
children, and Mother earns their every 
birthday present and pays the pre- 
miums on a $600 joint-life policy whict 
my husband and I carry. 

Come and join us! Not a penny more 
than a two-cent postage stamp will it cost 
you. You simply address your letter to 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 
Woman's Home CoMPANION 


Department 50 
416 West 13th Street New York City 


ar er Lr Le Lae 


YOU ARE INVITED TO THE PIN MONEY CLUB'S CHRISTMAS 
PARTY. 8700 IN CRISP CHECKS—WILL REACH THE LUCKY 
MEMBERS IN TIME TO PAY CHRISTMAS BILLS. THE 
FIRST GIFT IS A $50 CHECK. MISS CLARKE WILL TELL YOU 
MORE ABOUT THIS PARTY IF YOU ASK HER IN YOUR LETTER. 
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How I Made My 
Crippled Body 

Most Beautiful 
In The World~ 


By Annette Kellermann 


I believe that I am 
qualified to advise 
women how to kee 
themselves youthful, 
vigorous and beauti- 
ful. As a child I was 
so weak, 80 puny, s0 
sickly that my par- 
ents never expected 
me to become even a 
normally healthy woman. 
Yet in spite of this terrible 
handicap, I was hardly 
twenty-five when artists, 
professors, newspapers, maga- 
zines called me the ‘world’s 
most perfectly formed 
woman!”’ 

So few women have 
graceful, symmetrical  fig- 
ures! Some are too fleshy, 
others too thin. Yet, i 
women devoted but fifteen 
minutes every day to their 
health and Renate in the 
right way, they could enjoy 
glowing and radiant health; 
the bloom of natural beauty: 
they could have a figure of 

ect bp Proportcns, of graceful, 
youthful lines. 


My new book is free! 


Indeed, so certain am I of 
what my method will do for any 
woman that I am making a spe- 
cial offer to all those who wish to 
take advantage of it. If you ure 
inclined to obesity or to leanness, 
if you suffer from pain at any 
time from any cause, if you ever 
feel listless, ‘worn out,” or ‘run down,” if you want 
to improve your figure or your complexion, imp! 
send the coupon below, or a letter or postal cael: 
and I will mail you at once a copy of my interesting, 
illustrated booklet, “The Body Beautiful,” whic 
explains my methods, and tells how through them 
you quickly gain perfect beauty and perfect health in 
only fifteen minutes a day. Merely send the coupon— 
TODAY. ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., Dept. 2212, 
225 West 39th St., New York City. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., Dept. 2212, 225 W. 39th St, I. Y. 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Kindly send me, entirely without 

cost, your new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.” I am par- 

ticularly interested in: O Redy Building () Reduclag Weight 


Kindly print name and address 
Address ........... Fad PGA a WNW NEOUS O We we eat -Peae 
CNG oan ehunccceevseees eeneaeonne State.......cccecces 


Those outside U. §. send Wc with coupon to help pay postage. 
—_—_—— 


Dissolves quickly in water. 

. Makesa reliable Antiseptic 

THE ANTISEPTIC for Gargle or First Aid ata 

, cost of only 3 cents a pint. 

Ask Your Druggist A $1.00 Jar makes 40 pints. 

The Sterizol Co. 17 Water St., Ossining. N. Y. 
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LINCOLN LOGS 
The toy that fits in with all other Christ- 


mas toys. P 
Girls build houses, chairsand tables fordolls. 
Boys build bridges for trains, forts for sol- 

diers, farm buildings for animals. $1 

book: delivered 
Donbieset Of 107 loge. re root animes and design book $9 
Triple “Sot of 165 logs, foots, chimney and design $3 
book. Delivered ° ry ° e * e e ° 
The more logs the child has the more things he can build. 
See your Dealer or mal! Coupon. 
Qaneeesseeenennenanannnesenessessssssaaeaag 


: YD WRIGHT, Ine. s 
 JCmoom 133, 222 6. Erie Street, Chicago, Ml. 2 
s Please mail! at once, postage prepaid: 
: Triple Sets fo] Poe (Saree 
°C at 83.00 at 02.00 at 61.00 § 
® Enclosed is 8,... for Logs ordered above. It is under- © 
® stood that you will refund my money !f for any reason § 
- I should wish to return them after five days. Send to ° 
a 
& Name eeseene en eee8 eeeosveenveseaenne GCOetods eee see pees 4 
a 
§ Streel...... eeeane eee’ @esere eee Cees CFF HFR @eee eae : 
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Your Boy 


There is energy in 
Nature to provide for 
all mankind. A large 
part of the work of the 
General ElectricCom- 
pany has been in 
manufacturing the 
giant electrical ma- 
chines that harness 
streams which once 
were idle but now 
furnish electricity for 
power, light and heat. 


He will have more leisure 
than you had. And yet, with 
the aid of electricity, he will 
do more than you did. 


Radio, the electric locomotive 
and the electric ship will 
have shortened his distances. 
Electric motors will have 
taken upon their shoulders 
life’s burdensome tasks. 


A different world it’s going 
to be—and a better one! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


"RANGES = 


things hard 
kitchen, and 


ae 
to clean in the : 
throughout the 


house. Grease, rust and grime 
quickly yield to Sapolio. 


EFFECTIVE — ECONOMICAL 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c for full size cake, 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 


439 WEST ST. 
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Sole Manufacturers 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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the traditional note.’? Andrea winced. 
‘“Thig morning she ‘phoned the office and 
asked me to meet her at the club for lunch. 
I said I couldn’t. It was true, too. I hada 
date. with an important client the Judge 
asked me to entertain. But she raised such 
hell on the wire I broke the engagement. 
Well, I met her. She had on a new sult, a 
stunning one she’d just had made. I— 
never saw her look so pretty.’’ Stephen 
paused; he seemed embarrassed. Andrea 
waited. By and by he went on. 

“She opened up the subject by showing 
me a ticket us long as your arm—for San 
Francisco. She said that was where she 
was going. I thought she meant to take a 
trip, and I began to say we couldn't afford 
it. Then—she told me she was going there 
to stay! ‘Irisco, she called it’’—his lips 
twitched—‘‘wouldn’t you know she would?” 

Andrea smiled a little. ; 

“Well, she said she’d be obliged if I'd 
get a divorce, because she didn’t suppose 
she could! I thanked her for the compli- 
ment. Then she—she gave the quccrest 
reason for going, Andy.”’ 

“What?” 

‘‘She suid she was quite fond of us, cs- 
pecially you, as I told you at first, butit was 
too much of a strain on her! She couldn't 
keep it up—living in a different way and 
all—having things expected of her when she 
didn’t even know what they were. I'm 
sure I don’t know what she meant, Andy. 
... Well, then she came to moncy. 
This is what she’s been up to all along. 
She said it would have been a lot less 
bother if I'd just settled money on her, and 
we hadn’t been married at all!” 

The memory of their long agony of con- 
science over the marriage Myrtle had de- 
manded and now dismissed so casually 
came to the brother and sister. In their 
pause the baby’s wail reached its climax, 
and subsided into satisfied grunts. Andrea's 
eyes filled with rare tears. 

‘‘What did you do about the money?” 
she asked. ‘‘I hope you gave her what she 
wanted.’’ 

‘I gave her so much,” said Stephen 
a “that it’ll keep me poor all my 

e. 

‘‘You can have mine!”’ 

‘‘No, thanks, Andy. . . . She wanted a 
lump sum, in cash. She went to the bank 
with me, and we arranged it. I had to bor- 
row alot. ... I didn’t ask her tostay. I 
couldn’t be such a hypocrite! Then—she’d 
had her trunk sent. So I took her to the 
station. And—well—she’s gone!”’ 

“What about—the baby?”’ 

‘She said she’d like to take him, but I 
refused. She gave in—easily.”’ 

He turned his face away. If his experi- 
ence had, at one time, seemed to coarsen 
him, his sister saw nothing of that in him 
now. He was worn out with shame and 
repugnance. 

““Well,”’ he said briefly, ‘‘I guess it’s— 
over! ... 

‘Andy, I've got something to say to you. 
I’m sorry I—took it out on you! Just be- 
cause it started—the way it did—that kid 
stunt when I was wild over your going 
your own way—didn’t make it anybody’s 
fault but mine. What would father say if 
he knew I put a thing like that up to— 
two girls?’’ 

*““Maybe,’’ said Andrea slowly, “‘it’s im- 

ssible to tell hew far responsibility goes. 

Vo’re all so bound up together—"’ 

A little later Stephen said: 

‘*Let me sleep in here to-night, Andy. I 
know you like to burk on the couch in the 
nursery—beside the baby . . . I've known 
woe her as in there—’’ 

“Yes, I’d love to, especially to-night,”’ 
Andrea answered, kissing ied : 


(THE next day Andrea returned to her 
work in William Ashmead’s office. Into 
the quiet room streamed the late sunshine of 
the first spring day which had smelled of 
moist fields and “young April.’’ On the 
bright golden shafts stretching from window 
to floor tiny dust motes floatcd. Ashmead 
sat at his desk on the platform writing some- 
thing Andrea knew was a lecture on an 
often-repeated subject, done freshly every 
year, in a new way, because, as he said, he 
hoped that every year he knew more and 
could say old things better. Of course this 
bent of his toward making dry facts star- 
tling and beautiful was one reason why he 
was becoming so well known. Of late, dis- 
tinguished visitors were likely to drop in, 
and to go away declaring themselves im- 
preseed. bein ee 
‘requently his assistant, who helped 
rea me ar ot affairs possible, looked 
, walting for him to pause, 
ae et him ao ome ‘J paca 
e began to rapidly, telling him 
about Myrtle, or as much A she Cree: = 
At first he looked troubled, then as ab- 
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sorbed in the Thorne affairs as if he had no 
problems of his own. 

He said: 

‘TI thought perhafs you would all work 
it out, somehow! I hoped that in her new 
surroundings Myrtle might grow. But 
you know it’s said a person never develops 
into a contradiction of what he started out 
with. I mean that if the development 
seems to be a contradiction, it’s an illusion: 
the seed of it had to be there. And every- 
one doesn't grow. Some slowly go to pieces 
in spirit, as others do in body, before death, 
and after. I’m sorry. (Nothing here of 
its being a relicf to her and Stephen.) “But 
it looks just like natural law. Myrtle is no 
more to be blamed than you can blame a 
springfordryingup. The springs of her life 
had almost dried up before she was born.” 


“YT KNEW you’d make it plainer to me,” 

Andrea said, still looking at him closely, 
as if he were in danger of being whisked away 
that afternoon. She wished he would go on 
talking, and he did, drawing lines with his 
pencil on his manuscript pad. 

‘‘Sometimes it’s like that in one member 
of an almost run out family. I mean you 
find a weak little soul, instead of a weak 
body. And without the power of exercising 
itself it just gets more useless. Then, per- 
haps, new blood is infused, and new life 
comes. . . . Don’t worry about the baby.” 

‘‘You knew I'd do that!” 

‘You mustn’t. He has excellent chances. 
And don’t blame yourself, Andrea. Qh, 
yes, I know you've done that, too. I've 
watched you all winter. I assure you, you 
did what you could.”’ 

‘I don’t know. Anyway, I tried.” 

‘‘Strange things happen when character 
of different kinds comes together, just as 
when chemical elements unite, or persist 
unchanged, or explode in a test tube, or the 
long progress of geological time results in 
erosion of the hardest rock so that con- 
tinents shrink. What happens to people's 
souls is even more scientifically beautiful 
than that, or more awful, isn’t it?” 


‘‘Considering everything, I’ve never seen 
any reason to doubt that something even 
more thrilling may happen any minute. 
To anybody familiar with what we know 
about the visible world the next step isn’t 
miraculous. . . . I don’t know how I hap- 
pen to wind up there. You mustn't let 
me lecture you, Andrea!”’ ; 

She saw that he was smiling at her in the 
oddest way. It was a look entirely new to 
her. It made her feel very odd, too, to 
see it. ; 
‘I’ve no objections if you do,” she said. 
‘“‘T need all the lectures you'll give me.” 

He answered nothing to that at once, and 
she stood with her elbows on his desk, her 
chin cupped on her palm. The familiar 
room was quiet but for the distant scales of 
a music student. z 

“What do you mean—the next step? 
she asked finally. 

‘Why, just the one that takes you out of 
sight for a while.’”’ ; 

Andrea shivered and changed the subject. 
It seemed to her—this step—to take you 
away for a very long while—practically a 
lifetime! She had something else she 
wanted to tell him. She did not mind say- 
ing to him what she would have said to no 
one else. . 

“T thought perhaps Myrtlo and I might 
love each other, when we came close! But 
it was no use. I suppose if we had really 
belonged to each other it might have been 
different.”’ 

“TI think you put it the wrong Way 
around,” he smiled. ‘‘I think if you are 
loved by a person, you are in a sense DIS, 
or hers, whether you will or not, and whether 
you know it or not. So that one individual 
might, imaginably, belong to a number of 
people.’’ ; 

“That's a queer thought,” said Andrea. 

“Ts it? Well, it’s just one I’ve 
lately.”’ 

“You mean, if Myrtle loved me—sup 
posing such a wild thing—then I belonged 
to ee ss ‘ se 

‘Yes. From her point of view. 

“T tried to care about her,” said Andrea. 

“If you could have helped her, you might 
have come to love her,” he said slowly. 

‘*How do you mean?”’ ; 

“Perhaps you only love—in any Way 
that matters—if you can help.”’ ad 
She found his gaze the gentlest she h 
ever known. : h 

Leaving the desk, she began to pile up the 
notebooks in better order, carrying them to 
a table by the window. He came down 
from his platform, and disturbed the vie 
piles she made, in the apparent belief tha 

e was not a hindrance. ; ” sh 

“T never thought of that, either, 52° 
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remarked presently. ‘It's rather puzzling. 

... Well, now the Thornes begin a new 
chapter!’ She smiled, not knowing how 
wistfully. 

“The year has been hard for you,” he 
said, fingering a book. ‘‘...I1 would 
have liked . . . Andrea, can I help you? 
You belong to me, too, you know!”’ 

She leaned toward him where he stood by 
the table loaded with the evidence of com- 
pleted drudgery, and took his left hand in 
both of hers. 

“Why—but you have helped—didn’t 
you know it?—all the time!”’ 

It embarrassed her to be the cause of 
such joy, she who had so much practice in 
giving pain. . . . Then she grew frightened. 
She released his hand gently. Suddenly she 
said, turning away: 

“Tli—have to hurry home!f... All 
the work isdone. I can’t do any thing more, 
can I? ... It’s late, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, perhaps it is—late,’’ he said, his 
face changing. 

She smiled back at him, as at the end of 
so many good working days that year— 
which had been a hard one. 

““Then—gooa night, William.” 

“Good night,”’ he answered. 

And she left him. She had not dared to 
stuy. 


Thorne had left Madison Street, and 
Euston, forever, her brother Dan decided 
to go around to the flat above the drug store 
for the purpose of making a filial visit. He 
realized that this throwing overboard with- 
out compunction of all her glorious new 
trappings, on the part of their daughter, 
would hit his father and mother hard. Mrs. 
Cotsmur, for the last few months, had been 
radiant with satisfied vanity and relief 
which it hurt her son to sec. Mr. Cotsmur, 
having shed his suspicions, had enjoyed the 
good Thorne meals and cigars. 

_Dan’s first glance, when he opened the 
dining-room door, told him what was going 
on. It was only, to be sure, what he had 
known from childhood; what had often 
thrilled him with weary hatred; and even 
now as then, grown man as he was, with 
something of his old boyish fear. It was 
only Mr. Cotsmur worked up to the pitch 
of prophecy. He saw it all just as it used 
to be—grotesque, tragic—wholly tragic for 
his mother, who sat, unbelieving, and 
frightened, not at the end of all things, but 
at Mr. Cotsmur’s luridness, trembling in her 
utter misery at the horrid loosening of his 


ONE rainy evening, a week after Myrtle 


ace. 
_ “*And He shall come again in glory to 
judge the quick and the dead, whose king- 
dom shall have no end" 

‘You are the quick,”’ shaking his fist, Mr. 
Cotsmur informed his wife, ‘‘and your 
judgment will come, and your punishment 
all be endless! This is the appointed 
ime. 

Dan stepped into the room and put his 
arm around his mother’s shoulder. 

“Now, Father,”’ he said, “if that’s so, 
all right, let’s just wait for it quictly.”’ 

He knew of old the effect of opposition, 
and he understood hysteria. His heart 
sank. As his father’s high-pitched voicc 
ranted on, he suddenly had a keen sense of 
all the hag-ridden Cotsmurs, pursued by 
their strange Fury, the cause of their own 
undoing and that of others. (That was 
what made them “‘terrible’’!) Now and 
then he caught words of the loud predic- 
tions, usually endured with closed ears by 
his family. To-night they seemed to point 
with insistence toward the everlasting wocs 
of Mrs. Cotsmur. At the cruelty which 
sprang from weakness and an unworthy 
Instability that yet could not command the 
pity of disease, his anger boiled over—a 
bitter wrath of revolt against the outlaw 
qualities of his own complex spirit, con- 
fronted with their prototype. 

“You leave Mother alone!" he thun- 
dered above the din. ‘And for God’s sake 
stop lying!’’ 

The room became still as Mr. Cotsmur 
stared bewildered that anyone should shout 
at him. It was his prerogative—shouting. 
He was used to arguments and persuasion, 
which he could shout down, not to com- 
mands. 

“You know you don’t believe what you 
say. There’s no truth in you!” continued 
the son with the bitter cruelty of youth. 
. Maybe that’s your tragedy, and maybe 
its mine. It’s destroyed you, and us—and 
others! . . . It’s not going to any more!”’ 

"You stand before the judgment seat—” 
wailed the prophet, unable to get. away from 
his jargon. His son Dan had always been 
kinder to him than Myrtle, even defended 
him. This was, indeed, the end of his world. 

You mean you do!”’ said the young man. 

_Then Dan became as quickly sick with 

disgust as he had become angry. Whit 
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Was the use? Change an old man’s habit of 
soul “in the twinkling of an eye’? It 
could not be done. His rebellion was all 
the stronger because he knew it could not be 
done. But more quietly, he said: 


Solving the Christmas 
Problem 


Save energy and expense by re- 
membering your friends with a 
aa subscription for Woman’s 
ome Companion. See the 
time- and money-saving plan 
explained on page one. 


“You'll always get found out, Father. 
You know when you wait long enough the 
world doesn’t come to an end, and you 
make excuses and change tho ‘appointed 
time,’ the way you knew you would! Just 
like that—we all get found out. You got 
found out about Uncle Sim, didn’t you? 
Oh, yes, I know all about that! You 
thought we were too young to remember. 
It’s known here in Euston, too, by one man 
who’s too decent to tell. Myrtle heard him 
say he’d been to Middle Highlands, where 
he used to live, and she saw it in his face— 
that he knew.” 

“Who is it? .. . Who is it? .. . Who 
is it?’’ whispered Mr. Cotsmur, faintly. 

‘I won’t tell you. .. . But the finding 
out isn’t the point, it’s what we do—"’ Din 
was straining to get it exactly right+— 
‘that’s the point.” ; 

‘‘How’'d he know? Who is he? ... I'll 
bet you don't know. ... I never done 
nothin’ to your Uncle Sim, I swear— : 

‘Look out, Father. Don’t wast ‘cm! 
Nothing's going to happen to you at this 
late day. I merely mentioned—t came 
out in the end in Middle Highlsmds, and 
it’s followed you here. I’ve known some 
time. I won't tell!” : 

Dan turned to his mother and said, 
‘‘He'll be quict now. Are you cold, 
Mother?”’ She was shivering. “I'll fix you 
sumething hot to drink. What do you 
waunt—tea?”’ 


N went into the familiar kitchen, 
where he knew ull the Worn spots in the 
often refitted linoleum, having tacked it 
down many times in a8 many different 
houses. He heated water in the teakettle. 
He had not knows long what he and 
Myrtle secretly refered to as “all about 
Uncle Sim.’? When her fright at guessing 
Mr. Ashmead’s knowledge of the story, she 
had come to him gbout it, they had pieced 
together all they dimly remembered, and 
made their mother tell the rest. His boy- 
hood memory Held the knowledge of a 
locked room iv the lonely Middle High- 
lands house, ofan admonition, imprinted on 
his conscioussess by means of a leather 
strap, never fo speak of it to anyone, and 
finally of thedeath and discovery of the in- 
habitant of the room. The explanation, 
which his maturity understood and recoiled 
from, was one of those strange, ill-balanced 
but well carried out concealments of an 
undesirable member of a family. To avoid 
a possibe arrest for manslaughter when his 
sick bother’s imprisonment and death 
could 10t be covered up, Mr. “Cotsmur 
had, with all his family, left town in the 
nigghé- Only he was Mr. Scovell! They 
had. in their wanderings, taken the nume 
of Mrs. Scovell’s family—a good old name, 
tlat of Cotsmur. 

Later, as Dan walked homeward along 
she durk street, he was oppressed by his 
memories of the scene at home, and tor- 
tured by his thoughts of Andrea. 

She would marry someone else. No 
doubt Ashmead. In spite of the pain of it 
he imagined William Ashmead as Andrea's 
husband. But he did not dare linger over 
that. ... A good old sport with lots of 


brains, but he wished he had 
Husky enough of soul, thou ye he thought 
wistfully. Ashmead would tge care of her 
better than he could. Hyg had already 
demonstrated that. ’ 

Dan had not at once crossed the bridge 
to the part of Euston which was now his 
home, if you could call an offce and a back 
bedroom that. Instead he had walked aim- 
lessly through more familifr strects, now 
not often visited. The ram continued to 
fall, and he thought of r ing his steps 
toward the bridge. As he did so, down the 
dark street he was travergng slowly rolled 
it noisy automobile, drives by a man sitting 
low behind the wheel. It was a yellow car 
of the same make as his own, which, at the 
moment, stood under tke porte-cochére of 
the remodeled house where he had his 
office. Rousing himse¥ he realized that it 
was Hotaling’s car, and that its driver was 
his former clubmate, the Milltown doctor, 
whom he had last me under circumstances 
peculiar indeed. He had neglected to take 
steps to run him out of the state! He was 
:imused, now, at higdramatic threat, though 
such treatment th pirate doctor richly de- 
served. Why ws he loitering over here, 
driving in the opposite direction from Mill- 
town so late at dght? Dan idly turned and 
watched the ydlow car out of sight, as its 
little red tail ight disappeared into a side 
street. He mticed that it was the same 
humble streé where Andrea’s friends, the 
Bunchberrys, lived, who had never called 
him since bé refusal to respond to the sum- 
mons that came to the Keystone Club. He 
was prompted to do a strange thing—to 
follow ths car into the side street. But he 
did not 4o that. Instead, he walked back 
toward the bridge, and Madison Street. 
His wa home led by the Thorne house. 


ie JHE brilliant spring morning Andrea 
wa in the garden looking for the earliest 
of ler daffodils, and tying up a Forsythia 
bust that had been beaten down by the 
hevy rain of the night before. 

This was not a laboratory day. She was 
fee, if being free meant having dozens of 
things to do, such as shopping for the baby 
—he needed shoes and nightgowns—meet- 
ing Stephen at the bank about a serious 
money matter which Myrtle had compli- 
cated, and doing errands for Mrs. Bunch- 
berry. As soon as she went into the house 
she meant to telephone to Bunches to ask 
her how wide she wanted her new sheets. 
But she was going to take an hour off, first, 
to poke around in the garden, looking for 
buds, and thinking. 

She had something to think about of 
extraordinary import. 

William Ashmead loved her! 

He had said go, in his own inimitable way. 

At first, she had not fully comprehended. 
The sight of his face had made her leave 
him quickly, greatly stirred. The full im- 
pact of his meaning had come later. And 
this so beautiful a meaning had filled her 
with pride, and confusion, and deep emo- 
tion. She had not seen him since. For the 
next day he had suddenly gone to Rosalie, 
summoned by a message of which he left no 
explanation. 

How could she, for an instant, have mis- 
tuken the meaning of his face that afternoon 
when he had told her she belonged to him, 
tuo? What more would he have said, if she 
had not said it was late and run away? 
Anything more at all? . . . But Dan loved 
her. One could not, even for an instant, 
mistake the kind of love that was his! 

And even as, in the spring garden of the 
Thorne house, she was thinking of the three 
of them, events were shaping in the stress 
of which their encountering souls would 
inevitably respond. 

Strangely enough she had ceased to think 
of important matters, and, as she finished 
tying up the Forsythia bush, was remember- 
ing with delight Ashmead’s description of 
the rare lotus lilies—great pale yellow water 
lilies, he said they were—that grew at his 
end of the lake, when Stephen returned 
with the news. She was thinking of William, 
not Dan, and how his delicate detachment 
and = clarity were rare, also, in the 
sense that one might find them once in a 
lifetime perhaps, and then only if specially 
favored, as the lotus lilies were seen by few. 
But Stephen’s news concerned Dan, not 
William! . : 

Andrea followed him into the house with 
the sense that it had all happened before. 
When they were in the ibrary—cool and 
green, the windows open to the shrubbery 
where daffodils gleamed, as on a spring 
evening long aco Seep nets with pale 
»vitying face, told her. 

Tirst of all, that Mrs. Bunchberry—to 
whom she had been about to telephone con- 
cerning the width of sheets—was dead! ... 

While she was still dazed with the shock 
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Where 


Good Health 
meets with 


appetite 


“Fruit every day for grow- 
ing children,” isn’t always as 
easy as it sounds. 

How fortunate that one of 
Nature’s most healthful fruits 
—luscious,sun-ripened Hawai- 
ian Pineapple — should at the 
same time bea fruit that every- 
one likes! And how fortunate 
that it should be available at 
all seasons — packed in two 
convenient, economical forms, 
Crushed and Sliced! 


A suggestion: Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple chilled just as it comes 
from the can, is without a peer asa 
breakfast fruit. Children call it “Pine- 
applesauce.” Tryit. And send the cou- 
pon for free book of recipescontaining 
scores of other ways to serve this de- 
lightful tropical fruit. 

Order from your grocer — both 
Sliced and Crushed. Keep both kinds 
on hand! 
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—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 124, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 

451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 

“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.”’ 
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Less work for you 
—no danger for baby! 


You can clean the Hygeia Nursing Bottle as quickly 
and as thoroughly as you can a drinking glass. The 
mouth 1s wile the sides straight; no angles where 
food collects; no brush needed for cleaning; no funnel 


needed for filling. 


The improved, patented Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
has a breast with a rib that prevents collapsing. It 
is positively the only breast or nipple having this 


feature. 


Broad and flexible, the Hygeia breast is easy to 
slip onto the bottle; and is so like a mother’s that 
weaning is easy. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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a of theovensand cooking top of the 
icbardson ‘‘Perfect” Enamel 


Range that food cooked, baked, 


broiled or roasted is done to perfec- 
tion. Coal, gas, or coal and gas in 
combination produce the same good 
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ing Bottle Go, Inc. 
juffalo, N. Y. 


Richardson 


‘Perfect Ranges 


cooking results, with economy of fuel. 

This ‘*Perfect” Combination 
Enamel Range is easily kept spot- 
lessly clean with a damp cloth. 
Special gray enamel finish will not 
crack or peel. Rounded corners. The 
ideal range for the modern kitchen. 


Ask your heating contractor or hardware dealer or write us 
direct for booklet. Samples can be seen at each branch office. 


Richardsnn Perfect 


Combination Enamel Range 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


New York, 260 Fifth Ave, 

DETROIT, 4472 Cass Ave. 

BUFFALO, Jackson Bldg., 220 
Delaware Ave. 


Manwfacturers of 
“* Richardson” “ Perfect” 


Boston, 60 High St. 
PHILADELPH1A, 1308 Arch St. 
PROVIDENCE, §8 Exchange St. 


CHICAGO, 3639 to 3645 S. Ash- Heating and Cooking Apparatus ROCHESTER, Rockwood St. 


land Ave. 
C-R-3 


Since 1837 


NEWARK, 593 S. 218t Street 
(Irvington) Dover, N. J. 


of that stark fact—‘‘My dearest, don’t 
worry your beautiful head over me any 
more!”” Bunches had _ recently said, and 
though she had seen her since, that was 
their real good-by!— Andrea heard how 
the amazing manner of her death involved 
them all. Bit by bit the brother and sister, 
sitting on the old library couch holding 
hands, pieced the narrative together. It 
was the story of how the Fury still pursued 
Dan!... 

Last night Mrs. Bunchberry had been 
taken very ill. Mr. Bunchberry had tele- 
ptoned for the doctor—Doctor Reynolds's 
3.’ cessor it was—who promised to come at 
once. Then Mr. Bunchberry had gone out 
to the drug store to replenish a remedy 
relief he had let run low—the Cotsmur 
shop he had gone to, because the druggist 
lived above it, and could be roused in the 
night. But first he had called in a neigh- 
bor, Susan Cross. Mrs. Bunchberry_ had 
asked Susan Cross to run and get Mrs. 
Tilkey, who lived a quarter of a mile 
away, and had no telephone. She did 
not mind staying alone for half an hour, 
und Susan was not to return without Mrs. 
Tilkey, who knew the nature of the attacks, 
and just what to do. Now Mr. Cotsmur 
proved hard to rouse, Mrs. Tilkey slow to 
dress, and Doctor Reynolds's successor 
must have been guilty of another nap be- 
fore starting—being used to false alarms 
by people who thought they were dying— 
for Mrs. Bunchberry was alone it was now 
reckoned, something more than half an hour. 

In that time a doctor came into the little 
house, brilliantly lighted in the dark strect! 
What he told Mrs. Bunchberry would never 
be known, but it might be assumed that he 
claimed to be the assistant of Doctor 
Reynolds's successor. He gave an ignorant 
dose, no doubt “’well-intentioned, which 
proved in the end too much for the erratic 
heart. He must have demanded pay, and 
been directed to take it from the bureau 
drawer, from which ten dollars was missing. 
So small a sum as that! When Susan Cross 
returned with Mrs. Tilkey, prepared to 
minister to her cousin, Mrs. Bunchberry 
roused long enough to say to them: “Tell 
Andrea—"’ and very quietly died. ... 


NSTANTLY evidence, circumstantially 

significant, had rolled up. A man had come 
forward, a neighbor, who last night about 
midnight—Mrs. Bunchberry died at one— 
had seen a yellow car like Dan Cotsmur’s 
standing in front of the Bunchberrys’ 
house. He had never doubted that it was 
Dan’s, and had wondered that they em- 
ployed the unpopular young doctor for so 
serious a case. Mrs. Tilkey and Susan 
Cross, hurrying by a short cut, had passed 
a yellow car, of which they had thought 
nothing at the time, but remembered it 
afterward. And when Mrs. Bunchberry’s 
room wus searched for a clue, a glove was 
found on the floor just under the bed. On 
the inside of the wrist was a letter “C’’ 
printed with ink. 

Euston wag ringing with the report that 
Dan Cotsmur had finally demonstrated his 
worthlessness by this decisive step over the 
line to the unethical, even criminal, prac- 
tice of piracy. It was reculled that there 


had been a vague story about, known to u 


few, that Hotaling, of Milltown, hud been 
said to resort to this outrageous method of 
extorting fees from the ignorant immigrants 
of his village and the Yoncys of the Sandhill, 
though no one had ever actually caught 
him atit. Hotaling had left Milltown. He 
had given out » month ago that he was 
moving to another field. No one regretted 
him, and no one knew just where or when 
he had gone. His house had been closed 
for a week. There were also a few just 
souls who asked with pertinence what Dan’s 
motive could be. But already there was 
tulk of an indictment. 

All this had taken only a few hours to 
formulate. By the time Andrea heard it— 
and she was one of the last tu know on that 
bright morning in April—it was as definite 
as that! 

She did not lose her head. She looked, 
again, a little like the famous voung judge 
of long ago as she thought with desperate 
rapidity, her eyes straining as if to see the 
salvation she sought for~Dan. After 
Stephen had told her all the story. as they 
sat together on the library couch, she usked 
him to give out what she knew. 

She knew that Hotaling was Dan’s en- 
emy. She had heard him threaten to get 
Dan for the Sandhill incident—which she 
bade Stephen tell in detail. She said that 
in their encounter outside the Yoncy house, 
when Dan had turned Hotaling out of the 
yard by force, he could easily have dropped 
a glove which Hotaling could have picked 
up, when he fell. Though, alas! she did 
not see him pick up anything, and she 
could not remember Dan’s missing a glove 


Andrea Thorne 
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that night. They had been too busy to 
think about gloves! But, she pointed out, 
Hotaling could have marked any glove 
about Dan’s size with the letter “C," and 
dropped it in Mrs. Bunchberry’s room. 
She begged Bid toe to hurry out to spread 
these facts, and to find someone who could 
prove an alibi for Dan, or for the yellow 
car. A detail which she could not offer as 
proof, though she knew it had significance, 
was that Hotaling’s car had not been yellow 
that day on the Sandhill! 
But Stephen reminded her that the im- 
portant thing was that, whether Dan were 
roved guilty or not, were arrested or free, 
is past record had made such an act con- 
ceivably his in the minds of a majority. 
Guilty or innocent he was ruined. , 
(THERE had been no arrest, and did not 
seem likely to be one. In the first place, 
the evidence was of the most circumstantial 
kind. No one had been found who had 
seen the intruder enter or leave the Bunch- 
berry house. And the only person who saw 
him in the house was dead! The two men 
who might have done the thing with ma- 
licious intent—no one thought the intent 
was murderous—were, it was agreed, 
Hotaling and Cotsmur. Hotaling was gone, 
no one knew where, with evidence that he 
had departed before Mrs. Bunchberry died. 
As for Dan Cotsmur, who still kept. silent, 
there was for him a shaky alibi. That is 
one woman—Mrs. Jewitt, the furrier’s 
widow—thought the yellow car belonging to 
Doctor Cotsmur, which certainly was not 
in the garage, stood under the porte cochére 
of his office all that night when Mrs. Bunch- 
berry died. It was there when she went to 
bed, and twice when she looked out of the 
window later, and it was there in the morn- 


ing. 

But Euston seethed with scandal as never 
before. Every day the newspapers printed 
more or less veiled accounts of the story. 

‘In the week when Dan was thus pilloried, 
Andrea came closer to all her old life than 


she had comeforayear. Now that Myrtle was 


gone, Marydee came to the Thorne house 
freely as of old. Together they went 
through the ordeal of Mrs. Bunchberry’s 
funeral, and Marydee came back and slept 
with Andrea that night. But Andrea did 
not confide in Marydee. Close friends as 
they were, at the climax of their lives they 
made no confidences. But Andrea saw Mary- 
dee kiss the baby, when she thought no one 
was looking—and it was no ordinary kiss. 

On the second day of that memorable 
week she had a letter from William Ash- 
mead. It was vey short. It said, only, 
that he could not leave Rosalie, and that 
she must not work hard in the laboratory 
but let his substitute do it all, because he 
was a lazy cuss. That was absolutely all 
the letter said, though she turned it over 


many times searching for more. She got | 


permission to stay home from the labora- 


tory for a week, and devoted the time to | 


cleaning house. a 

She worked almost unceusingly, Lizzic 
Beebe a willing helper, the baby and his 
nurse, Mayda, delightful hindrances. How 
she loved things, especially beautiful things! 
With loving hands she sorted the treasures 
of her family. She put every room of the 
house in exquisite order. Then she would 
walk through them, finding them cool and 
fair and dignified. 

After this work was done she spent most 
of her time alone in the library, sitting i 
the green winged chair by the window, 
with her head leaning against the wing, 
her eyes more remote than even William 
Ashmead had seen them, and sometimes 
more fearless and defiant. 

So each day of that week went by, and 
on none of them did Dan come to see her. 
He was bent on entering his dark tower 
alone! And on the last day in the week the 
word came that the Cotsmurs were leaving 
town. Allthreeofthem! | 

Dan had not made his decision to go until 
after the danger of arrest was over. 
course not! She knew him at last. . 

It was Stephen who told her, telephoning 
her the news late one afternoon. Perhaps 
Stephen knew her better than she thought 
he did. He was very kind to her now. - -- 
The Cotsmurs were going away. They al- 
ways moved on. It was their destiny. 
Myrtle had gone. Now Dan..-- 


[HERE was a light in the remodeled 
house, of which one side had been mace 
into a doctor's office. But there was no rat 
in the window, or on the door, to show tha 
unyone practiced medicine there. Andrea 
went up the walk, and mounted the steps 
As she had her finger on the bell the te 
was flung open, and in the flood of ligh 
there stood, barcheaded, a rough man, W? Zn 
one eye, in which gleamed 4 prodigious 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 121] 
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alertness. Behind him was Dan. The 
man had turned back and given his hand to 
Dan, who said: 

“So long, Bouncer!’”’ 

Then they both saw Andrea Thorne. 
The one-eyed man ducked his head with a 
gallant movement she rightly interpreted 
as a bow, and seemed to scramble down the 
steps. Recovering on the sidewalk, he 
waved his hat, and called: “So long, 
Danny! Good luck to y'u!”’ 

Dan still stood under the light in the tiny 
hall of his office. . . . He seemed now ail 
she had thought him—tragic, blundering, 
possessive, terrifying, lovable. .. . 

In a small voice, and with a smaller smile, 
she managed to say, “‘ Hello, Dan!”’ 


HE LOOKED at her so long that she 
thought he was not going to answer her. 
Finally he said: 

“Come in, Andy. You can’t stand out 
there.” : 

She went into the hall and he closed the 
door on them. He followed her into the 
patients’ waiting-room. No one was there, 
and indeed everything had been removed 
from the room. It was entirely bare. Per- 
force she moved into the inner office. Here 
was disarray. Books were packed in a box. 
A trunk stood half full. Dan seemed to 
have been occupied, before he was inter- 
rupted, in emptying the drawers of his desk. 
An inner door stood open, and through it. 
Andrea saw his bedroom. It had been 
simple enough, certainly, and was clean as 
a hospital room. She guessed that Dan 
had done his own charing. There was a cot 
bed covered with a gray blanket. Oppo- 
site it stood a cheap chiffonier, on which was 
a heap of neckties and handkerchiefs. 
There was one straight-backed chair, and 
no rug. 

Her eyes came back to Dan. He was not 
smiling, and she saw in his cheek the beating 
pulse she had seen at the Sandhill. 

“What is it, Andy?”’ he asked, finally. 

“Why—can't I do what your other 
friends do, come to wish you luck?”’ 

She saw his hand begin to tremble, and 
she held herself steady, and tried to think 
clearly, and not lose her head. 
re 2 Who is Bouncer, Dan? I’m crazy about 

m!”’ 

He said with bitter defiance: 

“He's a chap they hired at the Keystone 
to watch, after 1 got caught cheating at 
poker. I cheated once. And not again. 
And the Bouncer and I are friends now. 
Md ya each other. He came to say good- 


She ignored his reference to the Bouncer’s 
errand. 

“He seemed like a good friend.”’ 

“Yes. Last week—when it looked as if 
they might arrest me—I was being trailed— 
he offered to get me away!”’ 

“ How? ” 

“The back room of the club hangs over 
the river, and there’s a fire escape. He 
wanted to wait with a rowboat, until I 
could give the cops the slip.”’ 

“You refused.”’ 

“Of course... . . But he was the only 
one in Euston to come to me with any sort 
of—of kind word, until—now.”’ 

“Dan, I—thought you would come to me.”’ 

He turned from her, and suddenly sat 
down on the box of books, keeping his face 
away. 

“Oh, no, Andy! You wouldn’t ask me 
to do that! . . . You knew I didn’t do it. 
I knew that! I couldn’t come explaining 
again—like before. . . . Let’s not talk long, 
now, please. I can’t stand it!’’ 

“I know you’re busy. I’ve heard you’re 
—going away.”’ 

t this he flung up his head, proudly. 

“Yes! There's 
nothing else to do, 
is there? I don’t 
know what would be 
gained, for anyone, 
if I stayed where 
I'm not wanted. But 
I might stay—just 
80 it couldn’t be said 
[had to leave—if it 
wasn’t for my father 
and mother. They 
wanttogo. They've 
lost their nerve. 
They’re old. I might 
as well go along and 
Sort of look out for 
them, It doesn’t 
matter where I am.”’ 

She did not urge 

him to stay. She saw 
nothing to be gained 
by it. He had no 
money, and he could 
not earn a living by 
his Profession, now, 
m Euston. <A good 


membrance. 


A Welcome Gaest 


HIS is what you sed to your 

friend when you order the 
Woman’s Home Companion to 
visit her twelve times during the 
coming year, as your holiday re- 
See page one. . A she put her 
beautiful Christrvas card bearing 
your name and greetings will be 
sent to announce the gift. 


doctor would be spoiled, and she could not see 
that his honor would in any way be vindi- 
cated by his staying, though it would be 
romantic to say that it would be. She did 
not want him to stay where he would know 
more revilement! She took a step nearer 
the box of books. He did not look at her 
but drew away a little. 

How you must hate us—Madison Street 
and Euston!”’ 

“Oh, I used to. But I’ve had time to 
think, and I’ve read some, and I’ve seen 
people born and die and bear pain and in- 
justice—it isn’t Euston especially—be- 
cause everybody has one—it’s the EB ury!’’ 

A What do you mean—by that?” 

I can’t explain— Andy, I'd like you to 
know I understand it’s my fault, when you 
go down to the bottom of it. . . . Little 
things, again! . . . I cheated Hotaling in 
the first place, so he was laying forme... 
I wouldn’t take Mrs. Bunchberry’s case, 
because I was ashamed of having lied to 
you. If I don't lie now, it’s because of you 
—and only because of you—but disgrace 
has come on me because I hadn’t convinced 
people I was decent. Men of good report 
uren’t suspected of such things, are they?’’ 

“LT understand what you mean. I’m 
glud you said it. When you didn’t come— 
I had to come to you, because we must go 
through this together, I feel that way ubout 
Kuston, too. I think it’s reacted naturally 
to what I’ve done, and you've done. | 
hate people that say, ‘If I had a chance I'd 
be happy, or successful, or g It seems 
sort of weak and silly to me to blame your 
fortunes on your town or your country.” 

“Uh-uh—”’ agreed Dan, wearily. 

After a pause, she said, her voice shaking 
a little: 

William Ashmead said to me, once, that 
the most dramatic and interesting thing in 
the world is to watch not what his environ- 
ment does to man, but what man does to his 
environment. ”’ 

“It’s rather puzzling,”’ said Dan. “‘As 
far as I’m concerned I brought this trouble 
on myself, but I was just outside circum- 
stance to Mrs. Bunchberry!”’ 

Andrea drew a quick breath. He said: 

“Oh, Andy—I know you loved her!" 

She turned from him and looked at the 
trunk as if it were of deep interest. Then 
she went into the bedroom, and came out 
with the ties and handkerchiefs. 

“T’'ll put these in your tray. You've 
packed awfully neatly, much better than I 
do. Are the chiffonier drawers empty?” 

““Not yet.”’ 


GHE went back, and opening the dravers 
one by one brought their contents int« the 
office. She folded his underclothes, an« put 
them into the trunk. Presently, Danstood 
up. 
PY Look here, Andy—I can’t sténd it! 
If I’ve got to say good-by to you—rt’s have 
it over. . . . But can’t we just—n¢t say it? 

“Thanks for packing. . . . Would you 
mind going out—now—when J don’t see 
you? It’s all I'll ever ask!” 

He walked over to the windew and stood 
with his back to her. Aftera silent mo- 
ment she said: 

“‘T won't say good-by.”’ 

His head was bowed. She knew he 
waited for the door to close. How empty 
and quiet and lonely the Attle office would 
be when the door closed after her! He 
would learn, then, whaf it 1s like to know 
that of a million faces ore you will never sec. 
Just walking out of a room makes the dif- 
ference! ... 

‘‘T don’t have to saw good-by—I’m going 
with you.”’ 

He did not turn. d 

“You darling!’ he said huskily. . 
He began even to 
laugh alittle. By and 
by he added: “I 
shan’t mind any- 
thing, now you've 
said that. .. . 
Well, I’ve had that 
anyway!”’ 

“Is that 
you're going tosay?”’ 

“Yes—of course. 
5 $e I couldn’t 
thank you!” 

*“I don’t want to 
be thanked.”’ 

“Andy, please. 
‘ Don't string 
this out!” 

He would not turn 
around, she saw. 
And now she went to 
him. Reaching up 
urms 
about him. 

“You can’t go— 
alone!’ [CONTINUED 

ON PAGE 122] 
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Miss Crawford weighed 235 lbs. She gives Wallace credit for her redaction to 150 ibs. 


“Can I Reduce?” 
Ask Miss Crawford! 


Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 


Miss Crawford used Wallace reducing records to 
play off this huge excess of weight, and this is what 
she has to say of Wallace’s method: 


“The day my weight reached 235 Ibs. was the date 
of my awakening. I sent for the free trial record and 
put in one earnest week of daily use, and that week 
I lost eight pounds. I kepton, of course. I used the 
movements faithfully, and nothing else. I didn’t 
take any medicine, | didn’t starve myself, and lost 
at least five pounds each week. My present weight 
is 150. Whenever I find that superfluous flesh is 
creeping back I take out my Wallace records, use 
thema lee days, and I’m soon back to the 150 mark. 
It took me only four months to lose 85 Ibs. and I 
spent about a quarter of an hour each day with the 
reducing movements. I never felt better than since 
getting rid of all that fat, and what it has done for 
my appearance you can guess from my pictures. 


Anybody Can Reduce By This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have restored nor- 
mal proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs. is un- 
usual, but any number of women have played off 
thirty and forty pounds with Wallace Reducing rec- 
ords, and in about two months’ time. Many more 
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narily takelessthanamonth. Many letters testify toa 
pound a day, and five pounds a week is easy indecd. 


If you weigh too much, you owe yourself this relief. 
The method is too well known for sensible people to 
doubt. Miss Crawford only regrets that she did not 
heed Wallace’s offer two years ago. She is a Chicago 
lady, her address is 6710 Merrill Ave., where anyone 
who wishes to confirm her.story may write. Buta 
better way is to start reducing with the reducing rec- 
ord Wallace will furnish—for a free demonstration— 
read his offer and begin reducing this week, 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send your name and address now and your first 
week’s reducing lesson, record and all, will come by 
return mail, prepaid. Do not enclose any payment, 
don’t promise to pay anything. 

Let actual results decide whether you want to con- 
tinue! Here’s the coupon that brings everything for 
Free trial. 
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He turned then, in her arms. 

“Oh, Andy—I want you! ... But I 
can’t have you. . . . I won’t let you do it! 
_. . I wanted to go without—this! Now, 
good-by.... °° 

She gathered all the forces of her mind 
and heart. 

“Don’t you think I could be of some use 
if I went? Don’t you think I could—help 
some? Don’t you need me?” 

‘*Please—darling!”’ 

“T can’t let you go alone! I want to help 
you, Dan. Do you think it’s like me to 
forsake you, when you're in trouble? I 
want to show people. ... I'll stand by 
you! To the very end... . 4 After all 
that’s happened to us—Pine Mountain, 
and Hartling—we—we belong together, 
don’t we?”’ 

“You don’t know what you're saying! 
Not what it really means. ... I won't 
hurt you again! Perhaps you think you 
love me—even now—but it isn’t real. 
You'll get over it, with me gone. That’s 
better than getting over it because I dis- 
appoint you some more, and you can’t 
stand the hard life you’d have—with me. 
... You don’t know anything about it. 
There’s father and mother. I’ve ruined 
‘em. I can’t shake ’em. ... Well—you 
came to the wedding. You know!... 


You’d be homesick. You’d miss your 
friends—little Miss Cornish, and—and 
Ashmead. I can’t talk like him or be like 


him. He’s been pretty fine to you-—are— 
are you going to leave a friend like that? 
And we might have so much to worry us that 
I'd get om your nerves, and you'd begin to 
hate me. That’s what lack of money and 
worry and disappointment do! . . . Then 
I might—I might get in some trouble 
again!”’ 

Andrea grew white. 

“T know you won’t, but if you ever 
should—if you’re not all cured—it would 
only make me want to help you.” 

‘“There’s nobody like you! I can’t take 
your precious life and break it. I'd be the 
murderer they think me.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you see I’ve got to go on, too? I 
can’t stand still. It’s just like the dis- 
coveries and adventures when I was little, 
and had to learn some new thing all the 
time. There was the Gashouse—and it 
didn’t hurt me! And I found my way 
across the river, and liked it, after the first. 
Hartling—that was a long way to go, wasn’t 
it? Then the Sandhill— It was like the 
Dark Tower. We weren’t afraid. This is 
still the adventure of the Sandhill—we’re 
there now together. We've gone into the 
Tower and found it nothing to fear!”’ 


E DID not answer. 

“You want to be fair, Dan, more than 
anvthingelse. . . . Square and then some— 
espetially to me?”’ 

‘*Andy—Andy—! That’s it! I’ve got to 
be fair, You taught me to be. Especially 
to vou! It wouldn't be square—to take 
you! LI won't hurt you again. I wen’t let 
my family touch you, and hurt you. It’s 
ended. I tell you, ended! ... ” 

He was stalwart. Of full stature. He 
stood strongly alone. 

He no longer needed her. . . . 

She was dumb before the revelation, and 
the sense of release it brought. 

Release! Clear, terrible. Release. 

Her heart ached. Real pain, so that she 
had to press it to make it stop. ... She 
had been misled by her protective loyalty. 
Else why this release? Now, when at last 
she could respect and admire Dan, when she 
suw his shining honor, came the ironical 


knowledge. This was not love. In her plea 
she had not said that she loved him! 

Ah, she wanted to stand by him! She was 
caught in a trap again—trapped into seem. 
ing to desert him, when he would not take 
her. 

He was going away. With him something 
beautiful would go from her forever. Bu: 
the flame of it had already burned out, 

She wanted to stand by him, to renounce, 
to sacrifice. But truth was the essential 
thing. Truth between them, which had 
never been, until now. It was greater and 
more beautiful than sacrifice. She had to 
stand up to it. She could not deny it. She 
could not deny the knowledge that sprang 
now within her. 

This could hurt—this learning, but oh, 
not her as much as Dan! She yearned over 
him, yet he gave her another sign of his full 
stature. 

Without looking at her he said, jerkily: 

“You haven't given me up, Andy—TI give 
you up.” 

Thus he made her a gift of her loyalty. 

The least she could do would be to go, 
when he asked it. . . . How empty and 
quiet the office would be when the door 
closed. Just walking out of a room made 
the difference. .. . 

He turned and looked fully at her, once. 

‘“Smile at me!”’ he said. 

She gave him that, at least, and left him, 


Vy HEN Andrea reached her home and, 
after standing a moment among the 
ghostly columns of the portico, entered the 
white door of the old Thorne house on 
Madison Street, she was enveloped in quiet- 
ness, space, fragrance, shadows lighted by 
low yellow lamps, peace. These symbols 
she would have given up to stand by Dan, 
but he would not take the sacrifice. He 
showed her her love. 

And something more. She had gone 
across the river to learn her “new thing,” 
only to find it plain and simple. They did 
not know it yet, but you did not advance 
from one to the other because Madison 
Street and across the river were one! 

The house was silent. Stephen was not 
yet home. The baby was asleep, Myrtle 
Cotsmur’s child—up-stairs! They had all 
gone now but him—would be gone to- 
morrow. 

She walked slowly into the still library. 

A man rose from the winged chair. 

“William!” 

“T came straight from the train.” 

‘“*Rosalie—?”’ 

“She doesn’t need me now.” 

“When?” 

‘Last Wednesday—she got through,” he 
phrased it oddly, as of a great and weary 
task completed. 

He looked worn out with his ordeal. She 
saw him pass his hand over his eyes and 
knew, from her own hard experience, that 
he thus tried to get rid of haunting visions. 
He dropped his hand and smiled at her. 
The joy she felt, then, was no wicked denial 
of the beautiful perfection of their accord. 

‘When we—when I got to Middle High- 
lands,” he said, ‘“‘I found a letter from my 
friend Burke Sinclair. It told me what has 
happened here. The moment I could leave 
I came to you. I was afraid—Andrea, my 
deur—my dear—I feared, in spite of all you 
are, you might not know your own t. 

‘You understand everything,” she said, 
looking up at him. ‘*Now—I know—ty 
own heart!” ’ 

Then she saw him, with light in his face, 
coming toward her. 

[THE END] 
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been fixed on the goldfish, she met tho 
ustonished regard of a dark, pleasant- 
| looking woman, whose hair, just sprinkled 
with gray, was brushed carelessly back 
from her forehead, and whose large, firm 
figure was beginning ever so slightly to 
spread. She wore the serene air of a 
woman who has passed through the furnace 
of romance, and has attained the cool 
judgment and the ample leisure which 
await those who have finished with love. 

“I—I am not the nurse you expected,” 
Sally Byrd tried to explain, while the 
other’s kindly humorous eyes, with their dis- 
concerting expression of taking everything 
with a tinge of irony, gazed at her wonder- 
ingly. ‘I came because I heard he was all 
sate and needed somebody to look after 

m. 

“Oh, that is it!’’ observed the older 
woman, without surprise, and she asked in 
a gentle voice, ‘‘Won't you sit down?” 

Sally Byrd sat down, and then, because 
she could think of nothing else to do or say, 
| she stared at the workbasket. 


“Yes, there are a great many, aren't 
there?’’ remarked the other, following the 
direction of the girl’s eyes. ‘‘Men are so 

| careless about their things, and these socks 

cost seven dollars a pair. I thought I 
might as well go over them while I sit and 
wait. There is so much time, and I alwavs 
hate to sit and fold my hands.” Her 
glance went back to Sally Byrd, and she 
inquired in the same practical tone, ‘‘ How 
far did you come?"’ 

“From Virginia.’’ Sally Byrd's voice 
choked as she answered, though there was 
nothing to do, she felt, but answer. If this 
competent-looking woman was a sister or 
an aunt of Stanley’s, she supposed she had 
the right to question her. 

“You knew Stanley in Virginia?”’ 

“We met last spring when he was there. 
I thought—I thought—”’ 

“Wait a minute,” said the other quietly. 
Rising, she went quickly out of the room, 
and returned almost immediately with a cup 
of coffee on a little tray. ‘‘ You look faint. 
I'm sorry there isn’t any breakfast yet, but 
we have coffee made early for the nurses. 
Do you take cream and sugar?”’ She put 
the tray down on the table beside the work- 
basket, and gave the cup to the girl. 
“Drink it while you talk. It will make vou 
feel better. So you knew Stanley in Vir- 
ginia?"’ 

Sally Byrd nodded. 

“And you fell in love with each other. 
Well, you’re pretty enough, and I suppose 
he is charming enough, though I never quite 
understand that part of it.” 


HIS time Sally Byrd did not nod. She 


only stared with tragic eyes over the brim 
of the cup. The coffee did make a wonderful 
difference. She felt it go all over her just 
like happiness, only more staving. 

The other woman sat down ‘n the chair 
by the table, and picking up ine sock with 
the darning egg inside of it, examined the 
hole, with meticulous attention, through a 
pair of rimless eyeglasses which she had 
slipped on her nose. Then she drew the toc 
of the sock tightly over the egg, and ran her 
needle in precise stitches round the hole. 
“That was spring,’’ she remarked, without 
glancing up, ‘‘and this is autumn. A long 
time for a love affair to last.” 

“It isn’t a love affair,”’ protested Sally 
Byrd, in anguish. ‘‘It is—oh, it is—’’ She 
broke down and began to cry softly. A 
miserable feeling had descended on her out 
of the clouds. She felt vaguely that her 
bright, beautiful romance had been pricked 
like a bubble, and was melting away into 
soapsuds. Glamour had suddenly departed. 
Stripped of illusion, she was beginning to 
sec herself simply as a fool who would have 
to pay for her folly. In an instant, by an 
act of intelligence, she seemed to grow up, 
to attain maturity of judgment. 

Still the other did not look up from her 
darning, so intent was she upon filling in the 
hole perfectly. ‘I know,” she said, “I 
know, but why did you think he would need 
you? Didn't you know he had a wife?” 

“But they don’t love cach other. They 
are separated.’’ Sally Byrd ended in a sob, 
and hid her fuce in her hands. 

The older woman nodded affirmatively 
over her work. There was a singular de- 
tachment about her. as if all shades of 
feeling had been absorbed by the ironic 
point of view. She possessed the dignity 
which distinguishes the spectator of life 
from the protagonist. Her unfashionable 
Rarments—for she wore an odd blouse and 
skirt with a courage which had become the 
better part of discretion—could not. make 

er commonplace. Even Sally Byrd could 
Perceive that. this woman had attained a 
superiority that was independent of clothes, 
that was independent even of feature. 
Yes, we were separated three years ago, 
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but in those three vears he has sent for me 
three times when he was in trouble. Mar- 
nage for some men, you know, .is merely a 
Prop to lean against when they need a 
support, and Stanley is one of these men. 
He doesn 't need a prop often, but when he 
does he needs it very badly. Once he had 
pneumonia; once his heart was broken 
because some woman had thrown him over; 
and now this dreadful accident. This, of 
course, is the most serious. Even if he 
recovers his sight—and we hope to save his 
eves—he will not be able to do without me 
for some little time.” 

While she talked she went on placidly 
filling in the hole with her needle. She did 
not look up, though Sally Byrd was gazing 
at her as if she were in a trance and in- 
capable of moving so much as a finger. 

“You!” cried the girl at last in breathless 

amazement. ‘I didn’t dream that you were 
his wife!” 
_ | Well, I suppose I do look older. There 
1s a difference in our ages, but the chief 
difference is that Stanley has never grown 
up, and I have. One of us had to.” 

‘But I didn’t know, I didn’t know,” said 
Sally Byrd, stumbling to her feet. 


R the first time Mrs. Kenton lect the 
darning egg drop into the basket and 
turned her quizzical gaze on the girl. 

‘Did you think that you were the only 
one?” she asked softly. 

‘The only one?” Rooted to the spot, Sally 
Byrd stared at her, while the tears rolled 
in pearly drops down her flushed cheeks. 

“The only woman Stanley was in love 
with. There have been so many of them 
you know, that I wondered,” she continued 
in her disy assionate tone. ‘‘The woman in 
the car with him—the one who was killed, 
poor thing—was the latest. He had just 
asked me to get a divorce, so he might 
marry her.’’ For a minute she hesitated. 
‘‘Of course he knew I would refuse, or he 
wouldn’t have asked me.” 

“I must go,” cried Sally Byrd wildly, 
while she groped toward the door. If she 
did not go at once, if she did not break 
away before another word was said, she 
felt she should begin to scream in the way 
Aunt Verbena had screamed when they 
told her her husband had been run over. 
Then Mrs. Kenton’s voice, cool, composed, 
impersonal, arrested her, and she stood 
still at the door and turned round. 

‘‘Are you sure you won't stay to break- 
fast?’ 

“Oh, no. T must go. 
immediately.” 

“You will go buck to Virginia and forget 
him?” 

Lifting her head with a gallant gesture, 
Sally Byrd looked into the eyes that were 
watching her. ‘Yes, I will go back to 
Virginia and forget him.” 

Mrs. Kenton’'s face softened. ‘How old 
are you?” 

‘‘Nineteen. Or I was when I came here.” 

The other smiled. ‘‘At nineteen nothing 
is permanent. You will forget him and be 
happy.” 

Sally Byrd shook her head. “T shall for- 
get, but I shall not be happy. It has broken 
my heart.” ; 

A wistful expression cross2d the other's 
face. ‘No, your heart isn’t broken—not so 
long as it hurts. When your heart is really 
broken, it lies still and dead like mine. 
You can’t imagine the relief it is,” she 
added simply, ‘‘to have your heart break at 
last.”’ ; 

For an instant Sally Byrd was awed into 
silence. Then she murmured under her 
breath, as if she were at church or a 
funeral with the deeper realities. ‘‘I’m so 
sorry. I’m so sorry. I didn't know.” She 
longed desperately to escape, but she could 
not go, she could not even move while those 
eyes, Which had seen everything, were fixed 
on her. 

The older woman opened the door. 
“Don’t let it happen again, dear,” she said, 
“but if it ever does, remember the wife. It 
is worth while to remember the wife be- 
cause, when all i said and done, the last 
word is usually hers.” 

“Then she smiled and turned away while 
Sally Byrd ran out of the apartment and 
into the elevator. ; 
Down in the street she walked rapidly 
away from the building in the aimless, 
distracted flight with which people run 
away from a burning house or an carth- 
quake. Not until she was breathless and 
ready to drop with fatigue did she pause 
long enough to look up and read the name 
Lexington Avenue. Well, it did not make 
any difference. From the way she felt she 
would as soon be in Lexington Avenue us 
anvwhere else in the world. She was tired 
und stiff, and the bag was so heavy that. 
she could scarcely carry it. Yet it had 
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OLD STYLE brush 
Straighteas the hair— 


A Brush 


Every strand—every hair—is encouraged to 
curl as it ripples through the waving rows of 
bristles in this scientifically formed brush! 

If you want wavy hair—that really waves, 
with a real, natural wave—use the new brush 
that brushes in waves. Any hair may be brush- 
waved with ease; for proof, see offer. 

You need no preparation with this scientific 
brush—there’s no mystery or “magic” in this 
discovery. No special skill in using, just brush 
your hair—and Wavex will coax to curliness in 
a perfectly natural and beneficial way. 

All hair requires ten to fifteen minutes daily 
brushing to keep it healthy, or even clean. So 
the brush-wave means no extra time nor 
trouble; all you need is the right brush. It’s 
ready in limited quantity now—it is called 
Wavex—costs no more because of the waving 
feature—a fine quality, genuine ebony brush 
with real boar bristles. 

At New York’s beauty show Wavex was a 
sensation. Women were shown and convinced: 
on the spot. Every brush was soon gone, and 
scores of others left orders. A thousand Wavex 
brushes are reserved and ready for this an- 
nouncement. If you want wavy hair, give 
Nature a chance. All you'll ever require for 
hair that ripples and falls into soft curl is the 
right brush. You'll soon have an effect that all 
dressings ever made for hair could not duplicate, 
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brush a joy indeed; it saves the bother of almost 
daily clipping of scraggly ends; saves many 
times its cost in fees for constant waving. 


1,000 Curling Hair Brushes 
To Be Distributed for Test 


Until all drug stores can be supplied, the 
makers of Wavex will distribute to readers 
direct. One brush only, at the special price of 
$3 to each who makes immediate use of the 
coupon printed below. 

Send no money. unless you prefer; you save 
the postage if you do. But either way, a week's 
trial is absolutely without risk—with every 
penny returnedif you .. don’t get results that 
make you glad and grateful. Doubt it if 
you like, but try 


THE WAVEX COMPANY 
456 South State Street, Chicago 
Please send me one Wavex curios hair brush for a 
week's demonstration which must sell me, or my money 
18 to be returned. I will pay postman $3 and postage. (Or 
enclose $3 now and get brush prepaid.) 


Name........ jue Gatso meets 
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I don’t care how badly streaked, pray or faded your 
hair is, I'll restore it to its original color in 15 min- 
utes with my French preparation La-Goutte-a-Goutte. 
Only one application—no after Shampeo. Will not fade, 
rub off or wash off. Leaves hair soft and glossy. 
Permanent results. Successful for 33 years. One 
bottle produces any shade from blonde to black, in- 
cluding drab and auburn. La-Coutte-a-Goutte $2.50 Pre 
paid. Large size $5.00. Sent in plain wrapper. Order today. 
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When Opportunity Knocked 7 


Mrs. Frary, a busy Illinois housewife, opened her door wide, and ever since she has been addinga =<; 
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Where Neet 1s Used 


Science has finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair Hager irsageed 
without discomfort to 


skin or 
complexion. This with NEET, a 

and dainty cream. You merely spread it 
on and then rinse off with clear water. That's all; the 
hair will be gone and the skin left refreshingly cool, 
smooth and white! Old methods, the unwor razor 
and severe chemical preparations, have given way to 
this remarkable preperation which is already the ac- 
cepted method of well-groomed women eve! 3 
60c at Drug and Department stores or by 
Money if it fails to please you. 
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Your Spare Time Is Worth Real Cash : ree 
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An appropriate gift 


for the housewife 


HE Bissell sweeper makes a wel- 
come gift to wife or mother—tothat 
busy woman wholikes to keep her car- 
pets immaculately clean at all times 
and yet havea little time and strength 
left for the things she would like to do. 


It is always ready for instant use. 
Very easy to handle. Sweeps thor- 
oughly and without tiring back or 
hands. And serves long. Ordinarily a 
Bissell lasts ten or fifteen years- many 
longer. 


That makes it an extraordinary 
Christmas gift- one that will be adaily 
reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


No matter what other cleaning device is in 
the home now, a Bissell is a necessity and 
comfort because it is needed every day. House- 
wives like one for upstairs and one down. 


‘“‘Cyco” Ball Bearing Bissells at around $5 
or $6, other grades for less, also patterns es- 
pecially handsome in design, finish and fit- 
tings. Bias seis (Toy) Bissells for a few dimes. 


At furnituré, hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. Booklet on request. 
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CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 


MEN—WOMEN—= 
EARN $25 TO $75 A WEEK 
Turn your hours into dollars taking orders 
for our wonoerful dress materials Uatest 
fubrica and patterns), hosiery, handker- 
chiefs, ete. Just show samples. They well 
emaelvee. Retined, easy, and profitable. | 
xpertonce unnecessary. Ask for plan. 


| 
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structed stand 
with three oval air 
openings. Handle 
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luimboo. An artis- 
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making outfit and 
« Butility in Wess, 
Limited number, 
Order today. Send 


. . money by express 
or postal order: or slip a five-dullar bill into your letter, 
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seemed very light when she ran with it 
down into the dining-room at home. gas | 
must go stright back to the station,” she 
thought. “Ss amust take the next tram 
home.” For dhe first dime, while she looked 
helplessly round in search of a policeman, 
it, occurred to her that she had only four 
dollars left) of the 
mouey she had taken 
out of the ginwer jar. 
Not cnough even to 
buy a ticket. Why, 
four dollars wouldn't 
take her muely far- 
ther, she supposed, 
than somewhere in 
New Jersey. The 
practical — difficulty 
eased the pain in her 
heart, after the way 
of practical dittient- 
ties, and she bean 
to worrv less about 


I could only sell my 
clothes, ’she thought. 
*?T wonder if there is 
anvbody in New 
York so poor that 
they would buy my 
clothes.’’ Vhen, 
while she stooped 
down to rest her baw 
on the pavement, a cool, smooth object slid- 
ing round her neck reminded ber of her 
mother’s ininiature. ‘'T shall have to sell 
the locket,” she told herself with a grim 
determination from which, to her surprise, 
sentiment was strangely absent. “After 
nn experience like this I suppose vou lose 
your sentiment about everything,’ she 
concluded. 

Her gaze searched the block and dropped 
like a tired bird on a jeweler’s shop tucked 
in between a green grocer and oa flower 
shop, where the window was ablaze with 
yellow chrysanthemunis. 

“TH go in there,” she satd aloud; and 
picking up her bag, walked resolutely 
across the street, and through the small 
open dvor. Onee inside she realized that it 
was a place where watches were repaired: 
but when an elderly man in big spectacles 
popped out of a box at the back, she held 
out the locket. 

“LT wonder if vou would be willing to lend 
me some money on this?’ 

Ile looked first at her face and then at the 
locket, shaking his head all the time, as if 
he regretted what he had to sav. ‘No, we 
don’t lend money. Our work is repairing 
watches. [I’m sorry.” 

“Is there any place near?”? Her voice 
trembled. ‘Could vou tell me of any place 
where they would take it?” 

“There's a pawnshop near here. You 
might try there. Just a little way round the 
corner,” 

“Yes, [ll go there.”’ She hesitated and 
looked at him wistfully. ‘* Would you mind 
taking the picture out for me? I don't want 
to leave the picture.” 

He held out his hand, and when she had 
given him the locket, opened it and pried 
out the miniature with a pointed instru- 
ment. How lovely the face looked Iving 
there in the palin of his hand! - 

“Tt’s very like you,"”’ said the jeweler, 
handing it back to her. ‘'That must. be 
your mother?’ 

“Yes, it is my mother.’? As she said the 
words the realization came to her that her 
mother would have felt disgraced if she had 

hnown. Poor, soft, delicate, lovely mother, 
| fo be taken out of her ease like that inst 
| 
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shop in Lexington Avenue! 


PHAN KING the min diurrtedly, she went 
out, currying her bag with an effort be- 
cause her arms ached, and started down the 
side street. in the direction of the pawnshop. 
Yes, there it wus round the corner. She 
could see the gould) balls, and as she drew 
hearer, the window filled) with a queer 
collection of rusty trinkets. She shrank 
froin leaving her locket among the tawdry 
looking ornaments; but after all it would be 
only for afew days. Ina week at most, even 
if she had to take the money out of the 
winger jar, she would send back to redeem 
it. 

Within the shop, whieh was saturated 
with the odors of beer and stale fish, a 
erimy old man, with a yellow skin and 
hooked nose, who reminded her of Shylock 
fallen on evil days, took the locket in his 
hand and examined it through a magnifving 
glass which he wore attached by a black 
cord to his alpaca coat. 

“Tf vou could lend me twenty dollars on 
this,” she suid nervously watehing him, 

After examining it, he laid it down on a 
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strip of dirty red velvet, and muttered that 
he would give her ten dollars. 

“But that woulda’t buy my tieket.” 
Though she struggled to appear composed, 
the words burst out im oa strangled) sob. 
Oh, was any girl ever placed in’ suele a 
dreadful situation before? ‘As soon us 1 
wel home. UE send 
buck to redeem tt. 
Really and truly, I 
will send back.” 

In reply to. this 
appeal he merely 
crumbled that, “they 
all said) (hat, and he 
was obliged to mike 
a diving.” Then, 
after haggling over 
the sum, he agreed 
to lend hher | fifteen 
dollars, and. crept 
noisclessly away tn 
his carpet, slippers 


her unhappy love x . to the back of the 
and more about the Her SIx Novels shop. When he re- 
problem of getting turned he counted 
back to Virginia. “If These, plus countless hours of out fifteen gredaay 


one-dollar motes on 
the strip of velvet. 
Then be handed her 
the pawn ticket sod 
one oof his) cards 
Which was as vellow 
ts bis fauee. 9 Cram- 
ming the money and 
ticket Into her purse, 
she pieked up her traveling bag and ran out 
inty the air. In the street she took out her 
handkerchief and vigorously rubbed her 
face. Would she ever feel clean again? 
Would she ever vet that horrible smell out 
of her clothes? Well, at least she could go 
home. She would walk back to Fifth Ave- 
nue and take the bus that had brought her 
from the station. Only two hours ayo! 
It. seemed a lifetime, but it was, in reality, 
only two hours ago. 


age | of 


T THE station she found that there was a 
train leaving immediately; and cafter 
buying her tieket, she wentinto the day coach 
because she could not afford to travel in the 
chair car. She was so tired she felt dazed 
and numb, and there was what Grand- 
mother described as ‘a gone feeling’”’ inside 
of her. By the time the conductor came by 
she had grown so weak that she asked him 
if she could get. something to eat on the 
train, and, observing her plight, he helped 
her back to the dining-car. ‘ Be sure to take 
this sick lady’s order at once,” he said to the 
Waiter as he went back. 

She ordered tea and toast and an egg, 
becuuse that was what Aunt Loutsa took 
when she was in the worst) twinges of 
neuralgia, and after she had eaten the eey 
and sipped the tea, she began to feel better. 
An elderly woman in youthful black sat 
opposite to her at the beginning of her 
meal, and when she made an unexpected 
remark, Sally Byrd jumped as she did when 
the train jolted. Her courage and _ self- 
respect had oozed out of her under the 
pressure of disnppointment. She felt not 
only tired and faint, but dreadfully humble 
and inferior, -xactly like, she told herself 
despondentty, the poor relation of the 
world. 

Then the elderly woman nodded to her 
and went out, and a voung man with blue 
eves came in and took the opposite place. 
Presently, after he had written his order, he 
mide a remark justas the woman had done, 
and Sally Byrd jumped agam. 

“Have vou been Hl??? he asked ina 
svinpathetic tone. “You Jook as if vou 
might have toothaehe—or something.” 

She shook her head while hereves brimmed 
over with fears. “Po think of looking as if 
she had tuothaehe! “ONo, bat Pim in reat 
trouble,” she answered, 

“Pin sorry for that.” He looked as if he 
meantat. “Ts there anvthing bean do? Do 
vou know | had an itupresston when DT eame 
in that Ld seen you somewhere before. You 
don't act in the movies, do vow?” 

In a rush her courage returned ty her. 
“Oh, no, but I vo to see them whenever I 
vet the chance.” 

They talked a little while, and she dis- 
covered presently that he lived in her city, 
only a few blocks away from her home. She 
must have passed him often in the street, 
if she had only remembered. And he knew 
Abbie Dance, a teacher in one of the higher 
grades of the public school. ‘How very 
strange!"’ she exeluimed when he told her. 
And it seemed strange to him also, strange 
as well as profoundly original and sig- 
nificant. The kind of thing that had never 
happened to anyone else. 

When she went. back to the day coach, he 
brought her a magazine, and told her that 
he was stopping at Philadelphia to keep a 
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business appointment. ‘But we'll be sure 
to meet again. I’ll arrange that,” he ob- 
served in his boyish way, which she found 
So attractive. He was really much better 
looking than Stanley, she reflected after he 
had gone, and so much younger. For the 
first time it occurred to her that Stanley wis 
—well, not exactly old, but middle-aged. 
Yes, certainly middle-aged. Of course she 
had been foolish to let her heart. be broken 
by a man who was both married and middle- 
aged; but since it had happened the only 
sensible thing was to make the best, she 
could out. of what remained to her. Ro- 
mance, of course, was over forever, bit 
there were many useful virtues in which she 
might learn in time to excel. All day, while 
the train was bearing her home, she sat 
turning the pages of the magazine, and 
trying to adjust her future to the procession 
of useful virtues which filed through hermind. 

When she reached the city, day had 
drawn to a close and a mournful twilight 
filled the street. as she descended from the 
car out the corner of her block. How de- 
jected everything looked! How gloomy and 
depressed seemed the people who hurried 
past her on their way home from work! 
How sad the falling leaves! How ugly and 
harsh the houses appeared under the yellow- 
brown in the sky! Well, she had had her 
wdventure, and she would have to spend the 
rest of her life paying for it, she supposed. 
Romance was over. Nothing remained to 


her now except school teachisg or church 
work, until she grew as old ghd stringy as 
Aunt. Matilda and Aunt Louisa. Then she 
wondered how she could eer explain to 
them. They would never, of course, as long 
as they lived, understand. Looking ahead 
as she passed, limping with fatigue, down 
the street, she saw the future as a gray, 
deserted road strewn with dead leaves, and 
she saw herself, a small shrunken figure, 
toiling ’o the end of it. Yes, she had 
finished with romance forever. Then sud- 
denly, out. of nothing, there flashed into her 
mind the image of the young man she had 
met on the train. Would she ever see him 
again, she wondered. How smooth and 
glossy his hair was! How blue and apar- 
Kling his eyes! Why, he lived in this street, 
aud she might pass him any morning on her 
vity to teach school. The world, which had 
heen so gray the moment before, became 
fuintly suffused with color. In this very 
street, amid the filling leaves and the dust. 
and the dingy houses, the indestructible 
illusion was springing up again. Yes, it was 
ou possible that any day she might mect. 
Ht. 

Her home was renched at last. There 
were withered lenves on the front poreh. 
A light shone in the window. Wel], she had 
learned her lesson. Tt seemed to her now 
that. life had nothing more to teach her. 
‘Never again!"’ she suid softly, as she went 
up the steps and entered the house. 


The Man Nobody Knows 
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divided against ourselves. We wonder 
whether we are in the right jobs, whether 
we are making the right investments, 
whether, after all, anything is as important 
as it seems to be. Our enemies are those of 
our own being and creation. Instinctively 
we wait for a commanding voice, for one 
who shall say authoritatively, ‘‘I have the 
truth. This way lies happiness and salva- 
tion.’”” There was in Jesus supremely that 
quality of conviction. It transformed the 
country carpenter into the sublime Teacher 
of authority. . 
Liven very successful people were moved 
by it. Jesus had been in Jerusalem only a 
day or two when there came a knock at His 
door at night. He opened it to find Nico- 
demus, one of the principal men of the city; 
a member of the Sanhedrin, a supreme court. 
judge. One feels the dramatic quality of 
the meeting—the young, almost unknown, 
‘Teacher and the great man, half-curious, 
half-convinced. Jesus might very naturally 
have expressed His sense of honor at the 
visit; have said: ‘‘I appreciate your coming, 
sir. You are an older man and successful. 
I am just starting on My work. I should 
like to have you advise Me as to how I may 
best proceed.”’ But there was no such note 
in the interview—no effort to make it easy 
for this notable visitor to Lecome a convert. 
One catches his breath involuntarily at the 
audacity of the Young Mans speech: 
“Verily, verily, I say to you, Nicodemus, 
except you are born agein you cannot see the 
kingdom of Heaven.”’ And a few moments 
luter in the conversation, “If I have told 
you earthly things and you have not be- 
lieved, how shall you believe if I tell you 


heavenly things?” 


ITE famous visitor did not enroll as a dis- 

ciple, was not invited to enroll; but he 
never forgot the impression made by the 
Young Man's amazing self-assurance. Ina 
few weeks the crowds along the shores of 
the sea of Galilee were to feel the Sune 
power and respond to it. They w ere quite 
accustomed to the discourses of the Sertbes 
and Pharisees—long,. involved arguments 
backed up by many citations from the law. 
But this teacher was different. He quoted 
nobody; His own word was offered as 
sufficient. He taught as “one having 
authority and not as the Seribes.”” Three 
years later He had become so large a 
public influence as to threaten the peace of 
the rulers, and they sent 4 detachment of 
s ‘diers to arrest Him. Not. militiamen, 
yr nember; not untrained volunteers, fresh 
from the workshops and the farms; but 
Roman veterans, who had fought bloody 
buttles, and were immune to sentiment. 
They returned, after a while, empty- 
handed. 

“What's the matter?” their commander 
demanded angrily. ‘Why didn’t you bring 
Him in?”’ : ; 

And they, smarting under their failure 
and hardly knowing how to explain it, 
could make only a surly answer. F 

“You'll have to send someone else, they 
said. ‘We don’t want to go against Him. 
Never man so spake.” 


They were armed; He had no defense but 
His manner and tone, but these were 
enough. In any crowd and under any cir- 
cumstances the leader stands out. By 
the power of his own faith in himself he 
commands, and men instinctively obey. 


(THs was the first and greatest clement 
in the success of Jesus. The second was 
His wonderful power to pick men, and to 
recognize hidden capacities in them. It 
must have amazed Nicodemus when he 
learned the names of the twelve whom the 
Young Teacher had chosen to be His asso- 
ciates. 

What a list! Not a single well-known 
person on it. Nobody who had ever made a 
success of anything. A haphazard collection 
of fishermen and small-town business men, 
and later one tax collector—a member of the 
most hated clement in the community. 
What a crowd! 

In all literature there is no more startling 
example of executive success than the story 
of the way in which that organization was 
brought together. Take the tax collector, 
Matthew, as the most striking instance. 
His occupation carried a heavy weight of 
social ostracism, but it was profitable. He 
was probably well to do, according to the 
simple standards of the neighborhood; cer- 
tuinly he was a busy man and not subject 
to impulsive action. The story of his addi- 
tion to the group of disciples is told in a 
single sentence: 

‘And as Jesus passed by He called 
Matthew.” 

An amazing sentence. No argument with 
Matthew. A lesser leader would cer- 
tuinly have found persuasion necessary. 
Such a man would have been compelled to 
set up the advantages of the opportunity. 
He would have said: “Of course you are 
doing well where you are and making 
money. 1 ean't offer you as much as vou 
are getting: In facet you may have some 
difficulty in making ends meet if you accept 
my proposal. But I think we are going to 
hive a very interesting time and_ shall 
probably accomplish a big work.” Such a 
conversation would have been met with 
Matthew’s reply that he would “have to 
think it over,’’ and the world would never 
have heard his name. 

There was no such trifling with Jesus, 
whose time was too valuable and duties too 
big. As He passed by He called Matthew. 
No executive in the world can read that 
sentence without acknowledging that here 
indeed is the Master. 

He had the born leader’s wonderful gift 
for sizing up men, for seeing in them powers 
of which they themselves were often almost 
unconscious. One day as He was coming 
into a certain town a tremendous crowd 
pressed around Him. There was a rich 
man named Zaccheus in the town: a small 
man in stature, but with such keen business 
ability that he had got himself generally 
distrusted and disliked. Being curious to 
see the distinguished visitor he had climbed 
up into a tree. Imagine his surprise when 
Jesus stopped under the tree and com- 
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manded him to come down saying, “To- 
day I intend ‘o eat at your house.” 

The crowd was stunned. Some of the 
bolder spirits took it upon themselves to 
tell Jesus of His social blunder. He couldn't 
afford to make the mistake of visiting 
Zaccheus, they said. But ther protests 
were without avail. They saw inZaccheus 
merely a dishonest little Jew: Jeais saw in 
him a man of unusual generosity aad a fine 
sense of justice, who needed only to have 
those qualities revealed by someore who 
understood. So with Matthew—thecrowd 
saw only a despised tax-gatherer. Jesus 
saw the man who had the ability to wnte a 
book which will live forever. 

So also with that “certain Centurion,” 
who is one of the anonymous characters 
in history that every business man woud 
like to meet. The disciples brought him te 
Jesus with some misgiving and apology. 
They said, ‘‘Of course this man is a Roman 
employee, and you may reprove us for 
introducing him. But really he is a very 
good fellow, a generous man and a respecter 
of our faith.” Jesus and the Centurion 
looking at each other found an immediate 
bond of union—each responding to the 
other’s strength. Said the Centurion: 

‘‘Master, my daughter is ill; but it is 
unnecessary for you to visit my house. I 
understand how such things are done, for 
I, too, am an executive. I sav to one man 
go and he goeth; to another come and he 
cometh; to a third do this and it is ae- 
complished. Therefore, speak one word, 
und I know my daughter will be healed.” 

Jesus’s face kindled with admiration. ‘I 
have not found anywhere such faith as 
this,’ He exclaimed. This man understood 
Him. Both were executives. They had the 
same problems and the same power; they 
talked the same language. 


HAVING gathered together His organi- 
zation there remained for Jesus the tre- 
mendous task of training it. And herein lay 
the third great element in His success—His 
vast unending patience. The Church has 
attached to each of the disciples the title of 
Saint and thereby done much to destroy the 
conviction of their reality. They were very 
far from sainthood when He picked them 
up. For three years He had them with Him 
day and night, His whole energy and re- 
sources poured out in an effort to create an 
understanding in them. Yet through it all 
they never fully understood. We have scen, 
at the beginning of this chapter, an example 
of their petulance. The narratives are full 
of similar discouragements. 

In spite of all He could do or say, they 
were persuaded that He planned to over- 
throw the Roman power and set Himself 
up as ruler in Jerusalem. Hence they never 
tired of wrangling us to how the offices 
should be divided. But Jesus never lost 
His patience. He believed that the way to 
get faith out of men is to show that you 
have faith in them. 


Of all the disciples Simon Peter was most. 
noisy and aggressive. It was he who was 
always volunteering advice, and_ forever 
proclairaing the staunchness of his own 
courage and faith. One day Jesus said to 
him, “Before the cock crows to-morrow 
you will deny Me thrice.’’ Peter was 
indignant. Though they killed him, he 
cried, he would never deny! Jesus merely 
smiled—and that night it happened... . 
A lesser leader would have dropped 
Peter. Jesus had the rare understanding 
that the same man will usually not make 
the same mistake twice. The shame of the 
denial had tempered the iron of that nature 
like fire: from that time on there was no 
faltering in Peter, even at the death. 


ie IS very hard for the brilliant man to be 
tolerant. of mediocrity. Many a very 
gifted individual fails utterly as an execu- 
tive because he will not make allowance for 
the slower minds around him; his brilliance 
discourages when it ought to inspire. The 
picture of Jesus—supremely conscious of 
His great gifts, yet spending His time in 
patient elementary training of His doubting 
associates—ought to be an enduring inspira- 
ticn to every leader. 

The Bible presents an interesting collec- 
tion of contrasts in this matter of executive 
bility. Samson had almost all the at- 
tributes of leadership. He was physically 


‘powerful and handsome; he had the great. 


courage to which men always respond. No 
man was ever given a finer opportunity to 
free his countrymen from the oppressors 
und build up a great place of power for 
himself. Yet Samson failed miserably. He 
could do wonders single-handed, but. he 
could not organize. 

John, the Baptist, had the same weakness. 
He could denounce but. he could not con- 
struct. He drew crowds who were willing to 
repent at. his command, but. he had no 
program for them after their repentance. 
So his followers drifted away and his 
movement gradually collapsed. 

The same thing might have happened to 
the work of Jesus. He started with much 
less reputation than John and a much 
smaller group of followers. Yet because of 
the fire of His personal conviction, because 
of His marvelous instinct for discovering 
their latent powers, and because of His un- 
wavering faith and patience, He molded 
them into an organization which carried on 
Victoriously. Within a very few years after 
lis death, it was reported in a far-off 
corner of the Roman Empire that ‘‘ these 
who have turned the world upside down 
have come hither also.” A few decades 
later the proud Empire itself bowed its 
head to His teachings transmitted by the 
faith and courage that He had inspired in 
simple fishermen. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Inthe January issue Mr. 

Barton will continue his story of ‘‘The Man No- 

ed Knows" with a chapter on “‘The Outdoor 
an. 
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something about having reason to love 
Tybalt, would have passed on. Tybalt, 
however, who had never been able to see 
the difference between civility and cow- 
ardice, blocked his path, and raising his 
voice cried: ‘Boy, this shall not excuse the 
injuries that thou hast done me; therefore 
turn and draw.’”’ 

Romeo’s soft low voice was inaudible, 
but evidently from Tybalt’s increased ar- 
rogance of manner, and from the expression 
of disgust on the faces of Mercutio and Ben- 
volio, he again refused the quarrel. 

Now, of course, Juliet ought to have ad- 
mired this gentleness of spirit, both girls 
should have admired it, for each believed 
that it was Tybalt’s cousinship to herself 
that was protecting him. But this was not 
a pacific age, and Tybalt was not beloved 
by either. In fact, they were both aware 
that a triumph like this would render him 
insufferable, and they desired nothing more 
than to see his proud spirit taken down. 

Nevertheless, Juliet’s loyalty was such 
that when she heard Rosaline murmur: 
‘Bold where he should be meek is Romeo, 
and temperate where'er he should be bold, ’’ 
she sprang to his defense. She said quickly: 
‘Thou canst not know the reasons that he 
hath for loving Tybalt.” 

Rosaline could not help smiling at this, 
thinking that she knew better than anyone 
why it was Romeo did not wish to run the 
risk of a quarrel with her cousin. An ex- 
planation between the two girls must cer- 
tainly have followed, had not events in the 
Square begun to move with a rapidity that 
made conversation impossible. 


Mercutio, who had hardly been able to 
restrain himself while Romeo so meekly 
protested his love for the Capulets, now 
snatched his sword from its sheath, and 
succeeded in making the quarrel his own. 

In an instant the two young men—the 
two best swordsmen in Verona though of 
different schools—were hard at it, whilo 
Romeo, wringing his hands and protesting, 
hovered ineffectually on the outskirts. 

“Gentlemen,’’ he kept saying, ‘‘for 
shame, forbear this outrage! Tybalt, Mer- 
cutio, the prince expressly hath forbidden 
bandying in Verona streets. Hold, Tybalt! 
Good Mercutio!”’ 

At length, finding that they paid no at- 

tention to him whatsoever, Romeo drew 
his own sword and, calling on Benvolio to 
help him, he attempted to come between 
the two combatants. But unhappily the 
role of him who makes peace has always 
lacked the dash and conviction of those who 
make war; and Romeo now intervened in °° 
clumsy a fashion that he hampered M. - 
cutio, while leaving Tybalt free, with the re- 
sult that Tybalt contrived to strike his Op- 
ponent under Romeo's arm. 
_ At this sight Rosaline's emotion expressed 
itself in language quite at variance with her 
usual serenity, and even Juliet was obliged 
to confess that Romeo did not seem ug ro- 
mantic in action as he had when he was 
making love in a moonlit orchard. 

Even after Mercutio had staggered back, 
and ‘Tybalt. was at liberty, Romeo still 
seemed incapable of action. It was Mer. 


cutio himself who sent his page for a sur-" 
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geon, while Romeo stood by, unable to 
think of anything more appropriate than 
to urge courage upon one who had not so 
far shown himself deficient in it. 

a Courage, man,’”’ Romeo kept saying, 

i au can not be much.”’ 

uffering as he was, Mercuti 

githepee ON ercutio was amused 
he replied, ‘’tis not 
so deep as a well, nor 
so wide as a church 
door; but ’tisenough, 
twill serve: ask for 
me to-morrow and 
you will find me a 
grave man.”” And 
he went on half jest- 
ing, half cursing, 
while Romeo pro- 
tested that he had 
thought all for the 
best. 

Mercutio did not 
even answer him, but 
turning to Benvolio 
asked to be helped 
into the nearest 
house. 

Now the nearest 
house was the Capu- 


out hesitation, Ben- 
volio half carried his 
wounded friend. 
The exertion was too 
much for Mercutio, 
and at. the foot of the 
great stairway he fell 
into so deathlike a 
swoon, that Ben- 
volio, without wait- 
ing for the arrival of 
the surgeon, rushed 
back to the square 
to announce to 
Romeo the death of their gallant. friend. 

The two girls, however, with their more 
experienced feminine attitude to illness, saw 
at once that he had only fainted. They had 
hurried down to make what arrangements 
they could for his comfort. The surgeon ar- 
rived almost immediately, and after ex- 
umining the wound announced that it was 
not. fatal—not even serious if the bleeding 
did not break out again. ‘The patient must 
not be moved until the next day. ; 

The girls looked at ench other. Was it 
possible to ask old Capulet to shelter an 
adherent. of the hated Montague? Julict 
was of the opinion that it was; Rosaline 
seemed leas convinced. 

Doubt was soon put. an end to by the en- 
trance of Juliet’s nurse—babbling though 
breathless. The girls had seen nothing of 
the events in the square since the wounding 
of Mercutio. ‘Uhe nurse brought them word 
of a series of tragedies. Romeo moved by 
the supposed death of his friend, had drawn 
his sword and rushed into the fight with an 
almost maniacal fury. Tybalt had fallen, 
Romeo had fled, the prince had arrived 
upon the scene and had pronounced a sen- 
tence of exile upon Romeo—death if he 
were ever again to be found in Verona. | 

“Where is my noble father?” Juliet 
asked. 

Pointing across the square the nurse an- 
swered: ‘Here he comes, with angry stride 
and eyes that vengeance flash."' 

And now Juliet saw in an instant that 
Mercutio’s life was in greater danger from 
her father’s anger than it had ever been 
from Tybalt’s sword. Tybalt had always 
been a great favorite with old Capulet— 
indeed there was something similar in their 
characters. To find that Tybalt’s murderer 
stil! lived would be maddening to the man, 
but to find him sheltered in his house. 
tended by his own daughter, might well 
rouse him to such a gust of fury as would 
lead him to plunge his dagger into the 
wounded man’s heart. Certainly he would 
turn him out into the streets to dic. Juliet 
reflected that he was her husband’s dearest 
friend, wounded in Romeo’s quarrel. She 
gave rapid orders that he should be carried 


to her own apartments. 


Y THE time her father and mother en- 

tered the great hall, all traces of Mer- 
cutio’s presence had disappeared, the at- 
tendants had gone, and the Capulets saw 
only their daughter and niece standfng hand 
in hand on the great staircase, waiting in 
terrible agitation to hear the details of their 
cousin’s death. ; 

Qld Capnlet. stormed in, sparing no one 
and observing nothing, but Lady Capulet, 
who was a gentle woman, although com- 
pletely under the domination of her violent. 
lord, noticed how pale and agitated Juhet 
eeemed, and she readily yielded to the 
prayer of both girls that Rosaline might. he 
allowed to stay the night in her cousin's 
chamber. ‘Vhither, after a few minutes, the 
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en again 


They found that Juliet’s nfrse had al- 
ready made Mercutio comfftable. She 
had laid him in a high, canépied bed the 
curtains of which could be ped if it be- 


two girls withdrew, and were no 
that day. 


came necess«try to conceal the occupant, 
and _given him 
the soothing draught 


and e¢ooling drink 
left by the surgeon. 

‘lhere is nothing 
perhaps which wom- 
en admire more 
than cheerful cour- 
age under physical 
sufering, and when 
that courage is 
leightened by gay- 
ety and wit, it be- 
comes irresistible. 
Juliet had never 
seen any man suffer 
except her father, 
who was subject to 
terrible attacks of 
gout, and old Capu- 
let was a very bad 
patient indeed. He 
moaned aloud, com- 
plained unceasingly, 
regurded himself as 
the victim of a hos- 
tile fate. 

The girl supposed 
that all men were like 
this when stretched 
upon a bed of pain, 
and so Mercutio now 
seemed to her almost 
godlike. Nor washer 
udmiration for him 
lessened by the fact 
that he could not 
conceal—indeed he 
made no effort todo so—that he had fallen 
madly in love with her from the first sec- 
ond when, recovering from his swoon, he 
had found her lovely anxious face bending 
ubove him. Jt was a common saying in 
Verona that if a thing could be said, Mer- 
envio could say it, and he proved his abil- 
itv now by conveying to the girl in every 
phrase he uttered, that. he who had always 
laughed at. love, jested at. his friends’ scars, 
wis now stabbed with a black eye, shot 
through the ear with a soft voice, and the 
very pin of his heart cleft with thé blind 
bow-boy’s shaft. 


T MUST be remembered that he had 

not the least idea he was speaking to his 
friend’s wife. Romeo had not confided his 
new passion to Mercutio—had been perhaps 
ashamed to do so. For this was only Mon- 
day afternoon, and no later than Sunday— 
the day before—Romeo had been alarming 
Mercutio with threats of suicide if Rosaline 
continued obdurate. It had been for Rosa- 
line’s sake that he had induced Mercutio to 
go with him masked to the Capulet supper 
party, and after he had stolen away from 
his friends in order to climb the orchard 
wall, he had not seen Mercutio again until 
they had met so tragically in the square. 

Therefore it was natural enough that 
Mercutio, 8 loyal friend, should seize on his 
present situation as an excellent oppor- 
tunity of helping Romeo’s suit. He whis- 
pered to Juliet, supposing that she must be 
in her cousin’s confidence since all Verona 
knew of Romeo’s passion, that she would be 
doing the kindest deed that any saint ever 
performed if she could soften the heart of 
Rosaline to poor Romeo’s importunities. 

This intelligence, which should have 
broken Juliet’s heart, for some reason was 
not as terrible as might have been supposed. 
Of course it was a shock. She exclaimed, 
‘Think you he loves my cousin, Rosaline?”’ 

Mercutio misunderstood the question; it 
seemed to him she was merely uncertain as 
to the depth and sincerity of Romeo’s feel- 
ing, and he at once launched into a defense 
of his friends’s emotion. ‘‘He dotes upon 
her,’’ he replied. ‘‘She so torments him he 
will sure run mad. Laura to his lady was 
but a kitchen wench; Dido, a dowdy; Cleo- 
patra, a gypsy; Thisbe—”’ 

And he would have gone on in this vein 
trying to persuade her of a fact of which she 
already felt thoroughly convinced, but she 
suddenly turned from him and, running 
across the room to where Rosaline was 
calmly rolling a bandage, she demanded— 
and heard—the whole truth. 

Alas, poor Romeo. He was now in the 
most. desperate situation in which a man 
ean be during his bodily absence—he was 
the subject. of complete confidence between 
two women to whom he had made vio- 
lent love. It seems almost ineredible that 
he should not. have proteeted himself in any 
way from a situation which was so likely to 
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Juliet and Mercutio 


arise. A Word would have done it. 
was of a truiting nature, nd would have 
believed any story that he had told her. 
He need only w have hintedin the orchard 
under the moon that he hat lately freed 
himself from an evil spell. 
have traced some fancied resenblance_ be- 
tween the two cousins and haw explained 
that he had loved the shadow behre he had 
But certainly t was the 
grossest stupidity tu allow Julict to hear 
from anyone but himself that within 
twenty-four hours he had been )jassion- 
ately importuning another womat with 
protestations of his undying love. 


UNFORTUNATELY for Romeo it was 
not jealousy that Juliet felt, but sone- 
thing more like contempt. She could not help 
being influenced by Rosaline’s judgment 
of him as a silly, emotional boy, who made 
scenes in public places, and rolled weeping 
on the ground when he failed to get what 
he wanted. She soon discovered, too, that 
many of the beautiful phrases which had 
done so much to win her, had already done 
duty in his wooing of her cousin. 
frequently longed to be a glove on Rosa- 
line’s hand, and the simile about love going 
to love like a schoolboy away from school 
was the sextette of a sonnct thrown in, the 
week before, at Rosaline’s window. 

The revulsion of Juliet’s feelings were 
now in proportion to their warmth and sin- 
cerity. The haste and recklessness of her 
own actions, which had seemed brave and 
romantic to her when the man involved 
was an honest lover, now appeared to her 
the ludicrous mistake of a green girl. She 
was bitterly ashamed to be tied forever to a 
man whose habit was to o’er perch any con- 
venient orchard wall—to sigh to any pretty 


seen the reality. 
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Juliet 


He might even 
true. 


He had 


human heart. 


if she wished it. 


his hair. 


woman. She remembered with shame how 
much of the courtship had been done by THIS painful and somewhat noisy scene 


her. Probably Romeo had never had any 
idea of marrying her—most likely he ex- 

cted all women to be as obdurate as Rosa- 
ine. The whole incident was ridiculous, 
and yet irretrievable. 


practical dan 


that it had ever exist- 
ed would make the 
match with the 
County Paris im- 
possible, for Paris 
was more than usu- 
ally conventional 
in his ideas about 
women. It was 
largely on account of 
Juliet’s youth and in- 
nocence and the ex- 
tremely sheltered 
way in which she had 
been brought up that 
he had selected her 
as his bride. The 
rage of old Capulet 
at seeing his plans go 
wrong would be ter- 
rible. Rosaline feared 
that her uncle’s 
anger might take a 
cruel form. Juliet 
might find herself im- 
prisoncd—or turned 
into the strec*. 

And so it hap- 
pened that when 

omeo ascended his 
ladder of ropes full of 
the prettiest things 
to say about night- 
ingales and pale re- 
flexes of Cynthia's 
brow, he found, not 


the tender girl from 


whom he had parted 
in the Friar’scell that 
morning, but a cold, 
aloof woman, who 
left all explanations 
to his former ad- 
miration, Rosaline. 
Now Rosaline was 
the last person Ro- 
meo wanted to see, 
but there she was, 
as he leaped grace- 
fully through the 
window, and she be- 
gan at once to re- 
proach him for his 
selfish recklessness in 
luring her little 
cousin into a secret 
marriage before the 
child’s fourteenth 
birthday—much too 
young to know her 
own mind. Romeo 

gan .a passionate 
protest that he knew 


Her life was ruined. 
Rosaline, older and cooler, saw all the 
rs of the girl’s position. The 
marriage could be annulled, but the fact 
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Medicine and a Sad Heart,” “Letters Moth- 
ers Write Me,” “Going It Alone,” “My New 
Boss—M yeelf,” “Every Child Free to Gain,” 
“The Weight Chart Campaign,” “The Neg- 
lected Years From Two to Six,” “Are You 
a 100% Mother?” ‘‘The Game of Health,” 
“The 100% Father,” “‘A Report From Our 
Readers,”” ‘“‘What.It Means to be Well,” 
“Around the Clock,” ““The Growing Child.” 
These reprints will be sent to you for 3 cents 
each, or 84 cents for the set. Bound copies 
of a comprehensive number of the reprints 
listed above may be secured at a cost of $1.00 


per Bf 

2. eight Record and Form for History 
and Physical Examination, 35 cents. 

3. Table of 100-Calorie Portions of Food, 
3 cents. 

_4. Special Leaflet on Worms, Constipa- 
tion, and aaibihaaarn ¢ 3 cents. 

5. Pamphlets on “Nutrition Clinics and 
Classes, Their Organization and Conduct,” 
15 cents. 

6 Practical Mental Tests for Growing 
Children, 15 cents. 

7. Clock of Health Poster. A Clock of 
Health diagram giving adequate directions 
for the child's daily schedule, on a large, 
clearly printed poster. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 

8. ‘One Hundred Boys” Poster. A chart 
of “One Hundred Boys on the Scales’ show- 
ing the weights and heights of different types 
of children, has been reproduced on a lar e, 
clearly printed poster, uniform in size with 
“The Clock of Health” poster. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents. 

Each poster may be obtained by schools, 
clinics, etc., at a special rate of $15 a hun- 
dred, expressage collect. 

Institutions and communities may obtain 
special rates for quantities. 

Address Doctor Emerson’s Clinic for 
Delicate Children, Woman’s Home Com- 
Panion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


ee 


his mind—that his love was eternal, but he 
saw the girls exchange a cool smile at this, 
and Rosaline felt obliged to remind him that 
on last Saturday he had threatened to take 
his life if she continued obdurate. They ap- 
pealed to Mercutio to know if this was not 


It would be unjust to doubt that Romeo 
was glad to find that Mercutio was alive— 
that the thrust for which he must have felt 
responsible had not been fatal, but it is hard 
to be grateful for the presence of a hostile 
witness, and Romeo knew that Mercutio 
believed sincerely that Rosaline was the 
object of his passion. 
at all agreeable to the young husband to ob- 
serve that, while Juliet left explanations and 
reproaches to Rosaline, she was complctely 
absorbed in care for the wounded man's 
health, smoothing his pillow and holding 
cooling draughts to his lips. Fortunately 
he could not hear what it was that she was 
murmuring into Mercutio’s ear, for it was 
neither more nor less than an apologetic 
explanation of her own childish folly in 
having paid any attention to the protesta- 
tions of so inconstant a woocr as Romeo. 

Mercutio, under his wit and gayety, pos- 
sessed an excellent understanding of the 
Though 
shock to him to learn that Juliet had gone 
through a wedding ceremony with a man of 
whom she knew so little, he was able to 
understand and forgive. 
that the marriage could be readily annulled, 


Besides, it was not 


it was a bitter 


He assured her 


‘Oh, can you doubt I wish it,’ Juliet re- 
plied, not observing that Romeo had stolen 
to her side, until, overhearing these cruel 
words, he burst into a torrent of tears, flung 
himself upon the floor, and began to tear 


was put an end to by the nurse, who came 
running into the room crying: ‘‘ Your lady 
mother is coming to your chamber. The 
day is broke, be wary, look about.”’ 

An extraordinarily rapid transformation 
scene took place. The curtains were drawn 
across the bed on which Mercutio lay; 
Romeo, still feebly protesting, was forced 


down his ladder of 
ropes. When Lady 
Capulet entered, she 
found the two girls 
standing close to 
the open window, 
through which the 
first pale streaks of 
dawn had begun to 
filter. 

lady Capulet. was 
very much surprised 
to see her daughter 
up so early. ‘Why, 
how now, Juliet?” 
she exclaimed. 

She was distressed 
at this evidence that 
the child had not 
slept. Shakespeare 
has done no more 
than justice to the 
anxiety which both 
parents felt for Ju- 
liet’s happiness. 
They had talked all 
the afternoon about 
the change that had 
taken place in her—a 
change which they 
naturally attributed 
to her grief at her 
cousin's death. They 
believed that they 
were only doing their 
duty in hurrying for- 
ward the arrange- 
ments for the mar- 


ria ge with = Paris 
which had already 
been uagreed upon. 


Lady Capulet was 
sincere when she said 
to her daughter: 

‘But now I'll tell 
thee joyful tidings, 
girl.”’ 

“And joy comes 
well in such a needy 
time,’’ answered 
Juliet, with rather a 
pale smile. 

Her mother wasted 
little time in prelimi- 
naries: ‘* Marry, my 
child, early next 
Thursday morn, the 
gallant young and 
noble gentleman, 
the County Paris, at 
Saint Peter's Church, 

[CONTINUED ON 
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WOMAN'S HOME COMPANoy 
COOKED VIRGINIA 


tj A M Direct to You 


For your Xmas dinner 
Ham celebrated for its juicy, tender, sweet theat—cooked 
Old Virginia Way witb brown, sugary crust. Sixty year 
famous, Aged months—Keeps perfectly, Average sip 
sent Parcels Post prepaid for Six Dollars. Add Sg West 
of Missa. Send check or money order today, eat 
Hermann Schmidt, Inc., Richmond Va 

Established 1865 — 

Order now for Xmas for shipment later. 


A Virginia 


8A LESWOMEN—SALESMEN 
Take orders for our beaut. 
ful Dress Goods, Silks, Wash 
Fabrics and General Yard 
Goods. Our representatives 
make big money. Large book 
of fabric samples furnished 
to agents. Write today, 
NATIONAL IMP. & MFO. (0, 

578 Broad way,Dept.45x,5.¥0lty 


1000 ACTUAL. 
FABRIC SAMPLES 


Save YourFeet' 


Stop Loose acgravalllig &chics and pi 


. your energy through hurting feet, Wear our | 
Pic No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 


—_— Fully Patented 
1 ™ Write for freo folder and testi- 
tans C 
i+ Lg monials from doctors and users 
ver Arch Support Co., 182 M. E. Taylor Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


Heels 


Beauty Culture Course 
EARN $40 TO $75 A WEEK D7) al @lelinls 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
e you learn. Study in spare time. In 8 weeks| 
: nes mer. 


easy lessons can make vou expert m ail a 
cel, manicure, packs, dyeing, bleach, waves, skin wo 


experience necessary. Enormous demand for operators. 

Practical Shop Instruction Privileges. Get FREE book NOW. 
ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 

Dept. 1912 1000 Diversey Boulevard Chicago 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 4 
S ? For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


a _ “* 
R - 
ha os a 
Stel TL tt Ni ae 


MIDGET NAME CARDS 
THE LATEST NOVELTY 


Trade Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Fach book contains 50 perfect littienamecards, 


50c Per Book 
size 15;x%, in genulne leather case, Choilceo! 
black, tan, green or red. A perfect 
name card. Name in Old English 
type. Price complete 50c. Send 
stamps, coln or money order. Satis- 
= faction guaranteed or money re 

eceeetaia funded, Agents Wanted, 

MIDGET CARD SHOP 76 Main Street, Greone, R. |. 


lisplay your pictures without 
injuring walle by using 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glasa He ida— Steel Pointa 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
**The Hanger with Ue Twist" 


The secret is in the strong 
tool tempered steel point 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Muss, NO- s' 
$1.00 for 10 rolls ‘or 
Seen ed Ta WAX PAPER CO. 
TaSe's , ead Saint Paul, Minn. 


CASH’S 3 doz. $13 6 doz. *2. 


WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *25° 12 doz.*3. 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J..& J. CASH, Inc. 
22nd Street, South Norwalk, Conn. 


_ 
YOUR WEDDING 
SAVE MONEY $oo'tnciuding 4 envelopes, $3.00 1 
$35. Latest styles. Write for sampies. 

THOMAS V. NOPPER & SOM, Stotionory Engravers, 625 Walest 81. Pils... 


CAN YOU EMBROIDER? 


Women wanted to embroider linens for us at home during 
sparetime Information upon request. 


BELFAST COMPANY, Dept. 1712, HUNTINGTON, IND. 
* ° e r) / 
Big Profits in Home Cooking: 


ice icone famous, expert, shows just how to make 
ome coo. , cake-ma 
How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, /! ie 
cafeterias, etc. rite for free booklet, “Coors 
Profit.” American Schea! of Home Economics, 826 E. 58th 5t. 


E 

URSING TAUGHT AT HOM® 
NURSES, 2251 Chestnut Street, Philadelpbis, Ps. 
100 in script lettering. onto Viele 


Positions open. Hospital Extension Course 
Wedding Htzse2= 
C In tne Cards, $1.00. Write for somes 


FREE. Write PHILADELPHIA 8CHOOL FOR 
jading tro 
W. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1036 Cheetuat St.. 


candy-making give big Lhe : 


ine 


DECEMBER 1924 
gi : 902 


r A Sure Way “ 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring: 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely. dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that allitching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 

a four ounce bottle is all you wil] need. This 

simple remedy has never been known to fail. 


Q9p 
Tas NS) 
3 BEAUTIFUL $1 
NECKTIES 


Be weer No Fisher Ever- 


wear Neckwear, beauti- 
ful fibersilk knitted ties, 


excellent lustre, three new 
poems and colors in attractive 

olly box $1. Or twelve different 
paserne and colors in individual 

olly boxes $3. Check or money 
order. Postage prepaid. If not 
satisfactory, return and money re- 
funded. Good Xmas proposition 
for agents, church fairs, carnivals. 
Bank reference Marine Trust Co. 


9000 Ties Daily Production. 


M. J. FISHER KNITTING CO., Inc. 
1042 Jefferson Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOTTLE 
OPENER 


FOLDING CORK SCREW 
A Good Can-Opener 


TEMPERED STEEL T hat’s why millions use it. Sold 
by 10¢ stores and all dealers in kitchen tools. 


Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co., Inc. 223},C2rrol), Avenue 
Dialogs, Monologs, P 


Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 121, Chicago 
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Yi ‘HIS sch 
: taught nursing to 30,000 women 
in their own homes — beginner: 
as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35a Week 
_ Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women, You can try ou 
course without cost if dissatisfied. 
Write today for catalog and spec- 


»ol during 25 years has 


be: : — : Imen pages. ; : 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
371 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


FOR MEN / 


fiscnhel yr ection 


Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worn in any 
style of shoe—outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists, 
and department stores for over |5 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 


425 East Water St. Dept. 59 Milwaukee, Wis 


HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


30 Christmas 
Greetin?,Cards 


Syba 


i — 
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> te 4 . MOY eH 
i . ree” 
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Prepaid a) Af 
a heat} 
Attractive Christmas 438 <_ os 


Greeting Cards with 
verynewest designs and finest sen- 
timents. Envelopes to match. Nearly al) steel die 
Stamped and hand colored. Would cost $1.85 else- 
where—Our special price for 30, only $1.00. 
FREE--Beautiful Anniversary Gift Book, showing 
thousands of moderately priced gift suggestions jor 
every occasion, 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 624 Broad St.,Providence,R.!- 


Juliet and Mercutio 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1:28) 


Sa happily make thee there a joyful 


A faint exclamation seemed to issue from 
on Rae oes bed, but forvunstely Lady 
( id not notice it, i ing- 
ing to her feet cried out: Seep 

Now by Saint Peter’s Church and Peter 
too, he shall not make me there a joyful 
bride. I wonder at this haste, that I must 
wed, ere he that should be husband comes 
to woo. And she went on protesting in 
this determined and rebellious spirit, until 
her mother stopped her by saying that her 


ead was coming and she could say it all to 


OLD Capulet entered, sauve and paternal, 

~ expecting the full measure of praise for 
his kindness. “How now, Wife,”’ he said, 
beaming about him. ‘Have you delivered 
to her our decree?”’ 

Ay, sir,”’ said Lady Capulet, who was 
always being blamed by her husband for 
their daughter’s faults and had no idea now 
of assuming any responsibility for the girl's 
insane obstinacy. ‘Ay, sir, but she will 
none, she gives you thanks.” 

Capulet could not believe his cars. ‘‘Soft.” 
he replicd, ‘take me with you, take me 
with you, Wife. How! will she none? Doth 
she not give us thanks? Is she not proud? 
Doth she not count her blest, unworthy as 
she is, that we have wrought so worthy a 
gentleman to be her bridegroom?”’ 

Afraid_as she was of her father, and with 
reason, Juliet attempted to answer him. 

Not proud you have, but thankful that 
you have: Proud I could never be of what 
I hate; but thankful even for hate that is 
meant love.”’ 

At this old Capulet’s rage broke loose. 

e may imagine the feelings of a high- 
spirited man like Mercutio at hearing the 
girl he loved addressed as ‘‘ mistress minion, 
proud me no prouds, but fettle your fine 
joints ‘gainst Thursday next to go with 
Paris to St. Peter’s Church, or I will drag 
thee on a hurdle thither. Out, you green- 
sickness carrion! out, you baggage! You 
tallow face!"’ 

When Juliet attempted to plead with him 
he told her not to answer, that his fingers 
itched. The nurse, more courageous than 
Lady Capulet, told him he was to blame 
to speak so to his child; and was called a 
mumbling fool for her pains. His final de- 
cree to the trembling girl was this: “‘An 
you be mine, I'll give you to my friend; an 
you be not, hang, beg, starve, die n the 
streets, for, by my soul, I'll ne'er acknowl- 
edge thee.”’ 

With this he stalked out of the rocm, soon 
followed by his wife. ; 

As soon as they were gone, Mercutio 
threw back the curtains and took complete 
charge of the situation. It seemed to him 
that no one since the world began had ever 
been as ill treated as the poor girl weeping 
before him. For Juliet, heretofore so brave 
and decisive, had now broken down, and 
could do nothing but weep and declare that 
rather than marry Paris she would kill her- 


. ceeded in comforting her a 


/ 


self. Mercutio assured hepshe need do 
neither. 

He and Resaline togeth¢ had just suc- 
tle, when Peter 
the page introduced the sutgeon. 

Mercutios wound, it appeared, had pro- 
gressed mivaculously. e litter was wait- 
ing just cutside the gafden wall, and the 
rick man could be moved at once while it 
was so carly that no one would be about. 

Mercutio, who knew the surgeon of old— 
had indeed been served by him on many 
similar occasions—did yot hesitate to con- 
fide their situation to , and it was he— 
not the poor Friar Laurgnce at all—who had 
the ‘dea of the sleepingpotion, which, as luck 
would have it, he hadwith him at the time. 

Juliet received it vith thankful joy, and 
promised to obey hé instructions exactly. 
She had indeed no fer that Mercutio would 
bungle the businessas Romeo almost certain- 
ly would have done She knew thatif he said 
he would be there to comfort her when she 
came back to lifein that grim and terrible 
vault that he would not fail to keep his 
word. They parted in the most complete 
confidence thas they would soon meet 
never to part again. 

Assisted throughout by the loyal friend- 
ship of Rosaline, she did exactly what they 
had decided upon. She gave her consent to 
her marrisge with Paris in twodays—she was 
obliged to stipulate for two days, so that 
Mercutio might be sufficiently recovered 
from his wound to bear a journey. As the 
play relates, on the morning of her wedding 
day she was discovered by her nurse ap- 
parestly dead in her bed. Mercutio mean- 
time had had an able locksmith provide 
him with a duplicate key to the Capulet 
tomb. He entered the gloomy vault some 
hours before Juliet’s funeral cortege arrived 
there. When the cool of evening began to 
revive her, she woke to find her head pil- 
lowed on Mercutio's shoulder. A litter was 
waiting for them to take them to the sea, 
where a boat conveved them to Venice. 
Here they lived in perfect happiness until 
their death, and a palace, which by some 
mistake is often called the house of Des- 
demona, was actually the home of Juliet 
and Mercutio. 


PARzis. who during the difficult days that 
followed the death of hisyoung bride found 
Rosaline most helpful and sympathetic, soon 
made her an offer of marriage, which she, 
after due consideration, and very much 
urged thereto by her uncle, decided to ac- 
cept. She filled the position of Countess 
of Paris with utmost grace and dignity 
during her husband’s life, and after his 
death administered his great estate most 
sagaciously. 

Romeo wisely enough never attempted 
to return to Verona. He decided to remain 
at Mantua, where after a few vears he mar- 
ried a rich widow some years older than 
himself, whom he kept in continual sub- 
jection to his will by accounts of the passion 
of a nobly born young Veronese maiden 
who had killed herself for love of him. 


The Trunk 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


he had found some absorbing letters (or 
perhaps a mere literary exercise!) in one 
of her trunks? What was he looking for? 
Supposing he did meet her, after all? What 
would he say? 

‘Madam, I have read your letters and 
fallen in love with them! Fly with me!” 

He grinned and effected a mashie shot. 

In the middle of a short, disagreeable 
little laugh, he stopped suddenly, his brassie 
halfway to the stroke. What if that trunk 
belonged to old Miss Hempstead? It. was 
more than probable that it did! 

‘‘Nrow, look here, K, you've got to get. 
out. of this!’ he told himself, and the next 
dav he set his mind doggedly on his game 
and a pressing business problem to which 
this week-end had been previously con- 
secrated. His will was a strong one, and his 
partner congratulated him on their Sunday 
score. 

Only when he was drifting off to sleep 
did it occur to him that he now had a 
perfectly formed plan for discovering the 
ownership of the trunk. ... 

In the morning he went down to the cellar 
again, the manuscript in his pocket. It was 
quite clear to him that a respecta le house- 
holder of nearly forty could hardly afford 
to be placed in the position of a holder of 
stolen goods. He felt very sensible and self- 
controlled. There was nothing, he decided, 
like two days out of doors, thirty-six holes a 
day, to pull a man into shape. 

In front of the Coulson storeroom stood 
an odd group: the superintendent, Frank, 
Joe, and a tall, fair woman in deep mourn- 


ing. His heart contracted oddly, missed a 
beat, and plunged forward again. He joined 
them, was about to pass them—and nearly 
stumbled over a square, brown, wooden 
trunk, dragged out in the aisle, in the center 
of the group. 

“Oh! Mr. Walford!” the superintendent 
cried in the relieved tones of one who hails 
n change of subject, ‘‘ You were askin’ about 
Mrs. Coulson’s address—this lady is her 
sister—Mrs. Humphrey, pleased to intro- 
duce you to Mr. Walford, gentleman from 
Seven B—Mr. Walford was inguiring about 
a friend sub-lettin’.”’ 

The fair, tall woman bowed easily. 

“I'm afraid I can’t help you about the 
apartment,” she said, ‘‘my sister is giving 
it up. The present tenants are taking over 
the lease. I am looking after the furniture.’ 

She turned away and Walford felt the 
papers burning in his pocket. W hat. in 
thunder should he do now? This was awful 
—simply awful. 

Excuse me, madam, while I put back 
your sister’s letters—possibly your own __ 
which I abstracted last week, in a fit of 
curiosity!”’ 

His ears tingled. 

“The van will be here in a few moments, 
Mr. Fellows,” the lady added, ‘and every- 
thing in this room is to be put in first. 

‘““\fis’ Humphrey, about this trunk, now, 

ou don’t think—”’ 

“! “y don't think anything about it, Mr. 

Fellows—I know,” she returned briefly. 

“IT simply can’t be responsible for it. 
[CUNTINUED ON PAGE 130] 
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Make Money 
at Home 


WoOvLpD you like to turn 
spare hours into dollars? 
Would you like an independ- 
ent business of your own? 
Here is a new way to earn 
money, unlike anything ever 
offered before. There is no 
canvassing, no tedious drudg- 
ery. This is the most delight- 
ful kind of work. And it pays Gabriel Andre Pétit 
amazingly well. From $20 to = Art Director 
$50 a week and more. 


No Special Ability or Experience Needed 


The national organization known as Fireside 
Industries has openings for new members to dec- 
orate Art Novelties at home. You have only to 
follow the simple directions for decorating all 
kinds of fascinating articles; hand-painted can- 
dlesticks, plaques, picture frames, greeting cards, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp shades, hand- 
painted furniture, batik and other beautiful art 
novelties. According to the wonderful method 
devised by our art director, Mr. Petit, anyone, 
even a child, can do the work. Complete Outfit 
furnished every member. 


Your Earnings Guaranteed 


Think of decorating a pair of candlesticks, for 
example, in one hour and realizing a profit of 
$2.00! Best of all, we GUARANTEE that you 
can learn to do the work successfully. There is no 


risk, nothing to lose. 
Beautiful Book FREE 


No matter where you live you 
can be one of the happy, suc- 
cessful members of Fireside In- 
dustries. Mail the coupon or 
write today for the beautiful, 
illustrated Book that explains 
everything. We will send it 
FREE. Enclose 2c stamp to 
—_ help pay postage. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
pt. 2012 Adrian, Mich. 


cate | 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 2012, Adrian, Mich. | 


Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE, the book of Fireside 
Industries which tells how 1 may earn money at home by Deco y 
rating Art Novelties; also particulars of your Money- aking j 
Guaran and apecial co-operative privileges and services. 
enclose two-cent stamp. 
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Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now leam, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 
You can make your last 
geason’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking of millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 
e experiences of thousands of other 
ane Tee ee uat the Woman's Institute can do for you, 
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WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 39-M, Scranton, Penna. 


ase send me, without cost or obligation, 8 
acrot your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.’ I am must interested in learning— 


Bi to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 


AGKi: ; 
Boer Clothes 


How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
How to Earn Money as a Milliner 
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A Pencil Sharpener, FREE, with Leather Case Sets No.1-2-3 
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cils (assorted colors) and various shad ms i 
Case with NAME engraved in 22 Enrat Gola 90 cont 
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No, 1--Six P. 
LEATHER . 


cents 
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No. 2--Five various colored Pencils and Penhold Purpl ; 
LEATHER Coin Pocket Case with Name in 22 karat Gas 90 crea 
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No. 8--Three Pencils (Assorted colors) and ian ee 
LEATHER Case with NAME 


No. A-~-Guaranteed 16Kt GOLDeelf-Gtling NAME Fountain Pen $2.25 


No. B--Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD self-filling NAME Fonntain Pan $2.89 


Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order 
Add 10 cents eztra for Registered or insured Parcel. si 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. ° N20 S 
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indRerchief Burg 


it Broa 
BIG GIFT “7 SPECIAL 


Just think of it! Twelve PURE LINEN handkerchiefs, beautifully 
made (torn before hemmed) w ith hemstitched hems and meas- 
uring about 10 1-4 inches square. This is unquestionably one of 
the greatest values ever offered—each handkerchief guaranteed 
absolutely new and, Resfect. a white only, Order pow for 
hristmas. Pay on de ivery, piua few cents pos ° one 
back promptly if not delighted. neh eeenen 


Send for Free Catalog 
including five hundréd dress oods bargaina such as Butter- 
feld’s Lingette at 5ée, All Wool Dress Flanne]l, $1.98, Flat Silk 
Crepe, $1.79, Venise Allover Lace, $1.95,7 alking Dolls, 880, etc. 

- Ww. Ww. OPPENHEIM, INC, 
America's Original and Foremost Fabric Ho 


Newark, Dept. 11-a 


056 
Now Jersey 


She. 


TEA ROOM MANAGERS IN BIG DEMAND 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch 
rooms, motor inns, now opening every week are 
\ crying for trained managers. Shortage acute. 
\ We receive daily calls for managers, assistant 
managers, stewards, etc.—bothmenand women. 

Big salaries paid to trained executives. 

EARN $5,000 THIS YEAR 

Fortunes are being made in this blg new Industry -— 
fascinating, refined, profitable—whether you opena 
tea room of your own or manage one already going. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewls 
System of Spare-Time Training—and we put you in 
touch with big opportunities. Send for Free Book. 
“*POURING TEA FOR PROFIT."’ Write today. 


5} Lewis Tea Room lostitute, Dept.A-2801, Washington, D.C, 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
the standard of excellence 
—natural color—unusual 
strength—true tropic fa- 


vor. Avoid imitations— 
insist on Price’s. 


MIFFLIN 
ALKOHOL 


REG. u-S. PAT, Cferce 


Should be in 
every household. Im- 
portant uses listed on 

every bottle. 


The Trunk 
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But maybe ‘f you could se what’s in it, 
Mis’ Humphrey—" 

“T have. I Opened it yesterday. I never 
saw anything in it before. It's a mistake, 
that’s all.” 

“I guess Miss Hempstead—” Frank be- 
gan, but Mrs. Humphrey cut hin short. 

‘‘Miss Hempstead never had the key to 
this room,” she said, ““my sister never 
rented it to them.” 

The superintendent sighed and wiped his 
forehead. 

“Well, I guess it’s up to me,” he said 
gloomily. ‘The Lord knows what I’m to do 
with it! There’s the strictest reg’ lations 
just been given out about anything ben’ 
left open, here, not under key. Wasn't 
there any address or anything in the trunk?” 

‘‘Nothing whatever,” gaid Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, “but I don’t think you need worry. 

‘here was nothing of any value in it, 
nothing whatever. I shou'd give the things 
to a rummage sale and keep the trunk, if I 
were you.”’ 

“Huh!” the superintendent grunted scorn- 
fully. He shot a wise glance at Walford, as 
man to man. “And get sent up for grand lar- 
ceny, for all I know! No, ma'am. I got to 
find some hole to stuff it in—’’ 

Walford stepped forward. 

“If it would be any convenience to you, 
Mr. Fellows, you may leave it in my store- 
room for a while, till you make up your 
mind,’’ he said, clearing his throat. ‘Mrs. 
Walford won’t be back for two months, yet, 
and I only come down occasionally, tc root 
out things she sends for. There seems to |e 
plenty of room.” 

‘I sure am obliged to you, Mr. Walforc y 
said the harassed man, gratefully. 
AWNAVE of blistering heat surged over the 

city; Walford would havetakenhismonth 
of vacation immediately, in any other year. 
But now, though Baynes urged him to Zo, 
suggesting frankly that a change would do 
him good, in the opinion of the office, he 
refused. He pefiiaed: for a reason 80 simple 
that it was a waste of time even to phrase 
it. to himself: it would have bored him to go 
to the pleasant, cool house on the beach, 
where his wife was living, quietly and use- 
fully, with her mother. He was not in the 
least ashamed of this, in the ordinary and 


obvious sense. He didn’t feel at all guilty, 


as anyone might have supposed—as he 
himself would have supposed, a few weeks 
ago—because he was dreaming of another 
woman, dreaming of her and wondering 
about her and wanting her. Night after 
night, as he lay on the davenport, under the 
honey-colored lamp, and read here and 
there in the pages that he now knew by 
heart, be told himself that it would be per- 
fectly senseless to allow himself to get 
morbid over that. Good Lord, the woman 
might be dead by now! That trunk might 
have been lost in the cellar ten years ago and 
the letters might have been written ten 
years before that, and kept in the insensate 
way women kept those things. 


Not that he didn’t know why they had - 


been kept! 


“When we are married, dearest, and I 
can tell you everything—surely I can, 
then? Or must we always keep it back, 
always hide from you, because, as soon 
as you_know, then you grow tired!— 
When I am really and truly all yours, 
then I will burn these letters, for I 
shan't need them any more. But if it 
should happen that it isn’t what I think, 
and that I’m not able to explain to you, 
then when I die (for I’m sure I shall die 
before you do) I am going to leave them 
to you, and at least you can see what I 
wanted to be to you. Some people never 
seem to be that to each other. Perhaps it 
can't be. But this is what I meant.” 


Poor little girl—she never burned them! 
Like himself, she had waited and waited, 
and watched the thing fade and cool and 
blur and slowly drift away like seaweed in a 
muddy tide. 

Or perhaps—it was quite possible—she 
had never married him! Perhaps these 
letters were all that remained to a middle- 
aged woman of the love and life she had 
dreamed about, before she realized that her 
vivid, eager little dreams could never come 
true. Her passionate, curious, hungry young 
soul was in that handful of paper—perhaps 
nowhere else in the world! 

At any rate, he would never see her. Not 
only because Mr. Fellows had made a 
systematic search through the whole apart- 
ment house, and found no claimant for a 
trunk, no host or hostess whose guest. had 
ever lost one. No, he should never see her, 
and the real reason was that he didn’t, at 
last, want to! Dreamy and imaginative ng 
the last month had proved him to bo, after 


all these years of steady, practical work, 
when the vagabond fancies of young man- 
hood had been buried decently, he was not 
s0 lacking in fairness and common sense 
as to forget that however she had failed him 
in one way, Bess had never failed him in 
another. She had made him a good home 
and proved an efficient business partner, 
quick to his interests. ; 

Any little resentment he might have once 
felt at giving up his young dreams of literary 
fame had long died away. He had left the 
choice to her, when the roads seemed to 
part, too proud to ask her to run the risk 
with him. Though she had refused to 
decide, she had never for a moment dis- 
suaded him nor urged him to risk the un- 
certain course, when with an honorable eye 
to larger responsibilities, he had reluctantly 
decided on the safer one. 

“Whatever you think best, dear,"’ she had 
said and smiled (with relief, he was sure) 
when he told her. Well, that was over. 


“Oh, how I want to help you! I am try- 
ing to now, and I don't think you will laugh 
atme, when you know. Do you know, my 
darling, that much as I want our children, 
though I don’t know much about children, 
realy, and I’m not sure I shall be a good 
motker, especially, I sometimes think I 
could have you more to myself, perhaps, if 
we hadn’t any! Then you needn’t think 
about anything but your work and I needn't 
think about anything but vou. Sometimes 
when you put your head in my lap, I wish 
you” were little—so small that I could 
hold you, with your head on my shoulder! 
Of course you will say that means 1 
want our child, but I am not sure. Per- 
haps it does and I don’t know it, but I 
think myself it just means that I want 
you to be little, sometimes, all in my 
lap, and then, again, big, and holding me. 
But I am suro of one thing—I should al- 
ways love you more than them.” 


He thought of Bess and pinched his lips 
together; she had certainly had her chance, 
with no children, at. such feelings, if they 
lad been possible for her. 

He had enough sense of humor, thank 
Gad, to realize that his lying there at ease 
ufter a delicious dinner, in a cooled and 
shaded drawing-room faintly scented with 
lavender, was due entirely to his wife's 
good judgment and good housekeeping. 

These hours of unwonted revery had af- 
fected him oddly: all his old ambitions 
were returning, first. as shadowy memo- 
ries, then as urging, possessing powers. 
Telling himself that it was only for amuse- 
ment in the hot weather, he hunted 
out an old copybook of the sort he had 
used for his first stories, and began to write. 

‘A Dark Girl’s Heart,” he wrote at the 
top of the first page, and every evening, his 
work neglected, he added a little to the 
picture he had made of the girl of the 
mysterious letters. He did not copy her, he 
hardly borrowed from her, he knew her so 
well by now, that he had but to interpret 
her. For husband he gave her the poor fool 
to whom her eager heart had written itself 
out; for friend and lover he had not far to 
look! Always honest, and like all of his 
creative temperament, detached enough to 
see himself fairly clear, he was amused to 
find that many of her husband's stupidities 
and dumb helplessnesses were his own— 
perhaps he had helped to etch that faint 
scorn into Bess’s smile! Who knows? 

It dawned on him, as the book grew, that 
these two men of his, these puppets that 
quickened his heartbeats and tired his 
wrist of nights, were the two halves of 
himself—the husband he had become, the 
lover he might have been! 


WITH August, the wind changed, and 

fresh rains cooled the city amazingly. A 
plan, quietly, unconsciously forming in the 
depths of his mind, grew strong and definite, 
suddenly. He could not explain to his wife 
that to see her would check utterly the 
currents of fancy that now flowed s0 
smoothly. 

“It is going so well,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘that I 
should like to give up my month’s vacation 
to it, if you don’t mind. I planned to get 
up very early and ride in the Park, then 

e a swim in the club pool. I think I can 
work seven or eight hours a day here, it is so 
quiet and comfortable, and gO out, say, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays for golf, and 
perhaps swim on Sundays at the Baynes’. 
Jennie and Sigrid are wonderful, and | 
I’m so well in the swing of it, now, ] 
don’t dare interrupt it. It will be a real 
vacation for me, my dear, and I hope vou 
won't think it too foolish. J can Practically 
finish it, I think—it won't be a long book. 
It seems to mean a good deal to me, and | 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” 


Beautiful home dye- 
ing and tinting is guar- 
anteed with Diamond 
Dyes. Just dip in cold 
water to tint soft, deli- 
cate shades, or boil to 
dye rich, permanent 
colors. Each 15-cent 
package contains di- 
rections so simple any 
woman can dye or tint 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, sweat- 
ers, draperies, coverings, hangings, every- 
thing new. 


Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind— 
and tell druggist whether the material you 
wish to color is wool or silk, or whether it is 
linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 


MEDITERRANEAN (Jan. 31) AROUND 
THE WORLD (Jan. 30) NORWAY 
and MEDITERRANEAN (July 1) 


Seasonal crulses by superb, specially chartered, new, 
oll-burning Cunarders. easonable rates include hotel: 
drives, guides, fees, etc. European stopovers. 


LONGEST EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
Expert staff. Limited membership. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Small party leaves Jan. 2? 
Please spect{y program desired. 
CLARK’S TOURS Times Bldg., N. Y. 


COUGH DROPS 


CORPORATION ~~ Philadetphia, Pa. 


. WEDDINGS 


Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in ex® 
cution. Direct from the nations 
capital. Moderate prices, Send 
for samples. HAUSLER & CO., Dept. A, 
Washington, OB. C. Po 
20 Steel Die Engraved Christmas 
: 1.00. 6 Beautifally Engraved 
are ae tee s 60c. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Baas 


this simplified 
= = School Course at home 


Cy.” 
Metre TOPINE 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. This and Le 


six other practical courses are described in our Free 
Send for ft TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 1.998, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 onIcAGO 


LOOK BETTER! SAVE MONEY! 


Stylish Hats and How to Make Them 

5. [*>\ shows fifty of Madame Loie’s exclusive, 
\ Qs . Y chic and latest styles—easy for YOU to 
\ ‘\ make. Send 25c today for Winter and 
early Spring number contai coupon 
good for 10c in the purchase of pattern 
most becoming to you. 


LOIE HAT PATTERN CO. _ 
15 West 87th Street Dept. M New Yor 


- Men 

Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. 

or women. No selling or canvassin © feat reir 
uarantee employment and furnish OR RAPT STUDIOS 
"REE. Limited offer. Write today. ARTC Chicago 

Dept. C 2 3900 Sheridan Road 


ste ey-making candy business 
MAKE 3 x sho ee yout own home, _Cor- 
IRIDOR 


L 
espondence or resident courses. Book- 
let I Rig request. Dorit Kk. ya 

CANDIES gert, director (Instructor Y. W. ©. 4). 
sional Candy Makicr 

IRIDOR SCHOOL Fee en tone New Tork 


n; 
=) Nation-wide demand for trained — 
f/) all departments, hotels, clube, aD ack 

P:NPA-S7 houses; uncrowded field; fine | bon - 
afd | ‘| advancement. Our methods endor 
IG 

POH bici: 


, my 
leading hotels everywhere. | Waite for FRE 
1 BOOK “Your Big Oppor 
) SC Sees SCHOOLS 
dhe dep, ot RoomAas08 TRAINING) sshington: D.C. 


Here’s an opportunity for you to eam 
your own spending money each week af 


get prizes besides. Represent Womans 
Home Companion, The American Magaznt, 
and Collier's, The National Weekly, in your 
town. Write to-night. 


“he C : lishing Co. 
JIM THAYER The Coweta Aes 
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es 
Use LEPAGE'S for 
permanent mending | 


> 


PYY TZ Vai t Liver 


RUSSIAC 
CLHUeeB TOR Asse 

oS “HCRGD SANFRARC, 
LINDON PARIS BEE: 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? Asin everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end, 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. | 
Insist on LePage’s. | 


|EPAGE’s 


GLUE © 


Successful cooking is re- 
duced to acertainty by §f 
using a 


- Taylor 


OvenJhermometer © 


‘fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg. Toronto 
There's a Fycos or Kiyéor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


i For Boys and Girls | 


in 18kt. Gold Letters on pencils and case, postpaid... 80c 
Six-Inch Celluloid Ruler Given Free with Every Set 
Without Case—12 pen Ils, afiy one full name envraved..78e 


end Money Order—2c Stamps—or Check 


s , 
CHAS. E. RITTER & CO., Dept. K. 101 W. 4id St., New York 


The'different’ gift for Christmas 


—a beantifal parchment 
shade that’s quickly made! 


Complete lamps, with shades 
and bases, decorated to har- 
monize with draperies, other 
lamps etc., are easily, quickly t 
made at home. You don't need | Ss» 
experience: you don’t’ have to | 
be an artist. We tell you how. 

It's fascinating. too. Our new 
catalog 56W, shows over 2000 illus- 
trations of shades. vases, white china 
materials, etc. everything you need 
to make parchment shade lamps at 
half price or less! 

Our new book. How to Make 
Parchment Shades.”” with over | 50 

esigns and color combinations. 

reveals the secret of the new 
“Lustreraft” for coloring vases, 
candlesticks, bowls, etc. — no 
ring needed. 

Write today. The catalog is FREE; book only 25c. Get; 
them both. and make this year's Christmas gifts and unique : 
Party prizes — you can easily finish a lamp and shade in two ji 
evenings. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicay 


CHINA PAINTERS: 12% 22%! cf 


dealing direct Fa 
"3 — We are America’s largest while china importers! 


ee 
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have a feeling I can make good with it. But 
if not, we shan’t have lost anything, you see, 
anyway.” ; 

His spirits rose after he had mailed the 
letter. Bess was no fool: there’d be no fuss. 
He could have read her answer in advance: 

W hatever you think best, dear, of course. 
Don’t neglect the golf nor the bathing, and 
except for the air, you won't miss so much. 

Tother and I are much interested and hope 
the book will be a success, though we are 

isappointed, of course.”’ 
he letter, when it came, wouldn’t be far 
off this, he WA&s sure. 


But three days went by and no letter came. 


pleasant motor trip home through the dusk. 
he door he saw that a light 
on in the drawing-room. A 
woman stood with her back to him, near the 
plano, in the further gorner. She wore a 
pale, lacy gown, which lay along the floor in 
the graceful, old-fashioned way, 
white neck, her low-piled hair, were mys- 
terious in the shadow. Just outside the 
circle of the piano light, she seemed zhost- 
like, beautiful, improbable—and his sur- 
prise took, for a breath of time, the shape of 
a wild fancy—had dreams wa ked her? Could 
such things be? 

_Then she turned and he Saw that it was 
his wife and that she held a sheaf of papers 
in her hand and that her face was as white 
as her dress. 

‘Bess!’ he cried and started toward her, 
but she thrust the papers at him. Her eyes 
were full of fright—fright and pain. She 
seemed hardly to recognize him. 

* This—this—who gave—where—’’ he 
would not have known her voice. 

His heart sank. He had left the letters on 
the piano. He knew the purple ink of them. 
That she would take it like this, he would 
never have supposed. The blood hammered 
in his wrists and temples; he felt curiously 
alarmed and excited. 

**My dear girl!’ he said, and his tonguc 
felt dry and tight in his throat, ‘don’t, 
don’t, please, make any foolish mistake! 
Those letters were not written to me. I 
found them, by the strangest. accident. I’]] 
tell you all about it. (When did you get in? 
J hadn't any idea—) Bess, I haven't the 
remotest conception who wrote that. stulf, 
nor to whom it was written—nor where, 
nor when. Nobody knows whom they be- 
long to—”’ 

‘They belong to me,” she said, still in 
that strange voice, ‘‘where did you find them? 
They were in a trunk—it was lost when we 
moved in, here. What right had you—?”’ 

“To you?” he cried, staring, “they be- 
long to you?”’ : 

A violent red flowed over his face and 
neck. <A strange, ugly anger positively 
sickened him. 

“Who wrote those letters?’’ he blurted, 
and his voice came as strangely to his ears 
as hers. , 

“Who?” she repeated, and raised her 
head, curiously like a stag he had shot, once. 
She grew taller before him. 


The Trunk = 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
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‘“T wrote them. Where didyou find that 
trunk? How long have you~” 

That's not the question,” he broke in 
furiously. ‘‘To whom did you write them? 

0 you hear me? Who is it? Who?” 

er face wavered, her lips trembled, her 
eyes widened painfully. The letters fell 
from her hand, and dropped, scattered, 
about her feet. 

“I wrote them to you!" she said, and 
turned away her head, and wept. 

Keating Walford stood, a motionless, 
soundless body, with slackened knees and 
elbows. He blinked rapidly, but thought 
was impossible for him, and only her words, 
foolish and ungraspable, echoed through his 
mind. He heard her sobbing, but only with 
his ears; through his heart rang that sense- 
less phrase: 

"I wrote them to you! 
you! I wrote them—”’ 

But she was Bess. She was his wife. That 
dark girl of dreams... what had that 
ugly, sick feeling meant, when he had 
thought—why, that was Jealousy! He hacl 
been jealous. Jealous of the letters, of 
course. But ske had written the letters. 
And to him. To him! Then, why—ah, now 
he saw, now he understood, 

‘I was jealous,” he muttered in his 
mind, ‘‘of the man I thought she loved, but 
she was loving the man she thought I was!” 

And through her quiet sobbing, he spoke 
to himself again: 

‘Good God! You are the poor fool that 
didn’t. understand her! You!” 

He groaned, and twisted his hands help- 
lessly, Then, all the time, she had hoped, 
she had felt, she had wanted . . , 


HE CROSSED the distance between them 

in one quick, long step, knelt by the 
piano bench, where she had sunk, her head 
bent over the music rack, and put his 
arms around her. 

“Bess! Bess!” he cried, “why did you— 
oh, how could you—”’ 

“Hush!” she said, her crying stopped 
instantly. Her voice strengthened. 

‘You needn't go on, my dear. It needn't 
bother you. I'm sorry you found them. 
But it was a long time ago. I know how that 
sort of thing annoys you, and I have 
learned—"” 

**Learned?"’ he said hoarsely, and his 
head was close on her breast, his arms 
pressed her hard, ‘Oh, Bessie, please, 
please, don’t learn any more! I—I love 
those letters more than anything else in tlic 
world! I—I've been living with them all 
summer!" 

“Why, K! Why, K!” she murmured, 
leaning over him till her lips met his cheek 
and crept lower to meet his own hungry lips, 
““I—I—oh K, are you sure? You know, 
When you laugh at things—”’ 

“IT laugh because I want to cry, I think, 
Bessie,’ he muttered. ‘I shall cry now, if 
you don't look out! To think that you— 
oh, Bessie, it’s not all gone, is it? I loved 
that girl so much—I stayed here, to be with 
1er! 

“Stay here now, K darling, to be with 


me!" she whispered, and her soft dark hair 
fell warm about his face, 


I wrote them to 


Gardening in Palestine 
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the pomegranate’s place in the ecclesiastical 
embroidery of today and asan ornament 
of Christian churches. One wonders if it 
may not have been a pomegranate that 
tempted Eve, instead of an apple! ; 
Finally thee is the fig—Ficus carica— 
queer, most ¢lusive, and most delicious! 
It presents i2 8 unique fashion the coépera- 
tion of an insect with a plant. For though 
fruit may «t on the cultivated forms of the 
tree, it will drop when about half-grown if 
the fig sp is not present. Curiously 
enough the other hand the wild or Capri 
trees ar necessary to the wasp; for those 
which 4s’ their eggs within the cultivated 
fruitsperish and with their eggs are absorbed 
into He fruitas it matures. Only the wild 
trees therefore support the progeny of the 
inget and allow it to come to maturity. 
It #3. necessary moreover that the wild 
tres be in just the proper state when the 


wasp leaves them to go to the cultivated 
trees, to enable her to bear away the req- 
uisite amount of pollen dust for cross- 
fertilization. 

Thus the barren fig tree Which disap- 
pointed Jesus's search for fruit may have 
been barren through one of those accidents 
of weather that sometimes render pollen 
of the wild trees unavailable at the precise 
time when it is needed by the cultivated 
trees. For whether it is of yesterday or to- 
day that we are thinking, the habits and 
the needs of the earth's vegetation persist, 
invariable outside certain limits. And the 
man who successfully prunes and tends the 
grape to-day does precisely what the 
skilled dresser of the vineyard did two 
thousand years ago. While the lily is still 
more gorgeously arrayed than all of the 
kings of the earth—likewise the rose and 
many another lovely blossom! 


A GARDEN gift. 


Seeds for a fifty-foot border of perennials, printed labels, 


a planting plan for the border, and a loose-leaf Garden Manual identical with 
that ied coke chapters of the CoMPANION Garden Club. Price, $4. 
The Manual has a red cloth cover and is printed on heavy cream paper in bold 


type. 


It contains seven garden talks, a complete general landscape guide in three 


parts, directions for giving flower shows, and a list of garden books, all especially 


pica by Miss Tabor. 


There are also blank sheets for personal garden memoranda. 


e loose-leaf Garden Manual alone, without seeds and planting plan, $2. 
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FOR COUGHS- 


take a teaspoonful 


Tickling coughs and sore throat need 
rest from irritation. That is just what 
a teaspoonful of ‘‘Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly provides. Tasteless and odorless, it 
coats and soothes the inflamed mem- 
brane and gives nature a chance to do 
its healing work. As “Vaseline” Jelly 
is absolutely harmless, it may be taken 
repeatedly if desired. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. (CONS'D) 
Dept. 5C, 17 State Street, New York 


Look for the trade mark “Vaseline” on ePery 
package. It is your protection. 


Vaseline 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


‘ag better {or 


There is nothing lipsthan 


chapped se Camphot Ice. 
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Write fe r Within. 


Inquire 
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Point protector and pencil 
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This Bank President 


Festus J. Wapp 


Photo by Krupnick & Mabel, St. Louis 


Once Drove a 
Street Car 


LDER residents of St 

Louis remember the time 

when a horse-car line used 
to run past the corner of 8th and 
Locust Streets. There have been 
many changes since those days, 
yet the snap of the drver’s whip 
and the rattle of the antiquated 
brake-handle continue to live in 
memory. On this same corner 
now stands the Mercantile ‘Trust 
Company, and this institution 
may be one of the reasons why 
the recollection of the old days 
still lingers. 


Inside the bank, in the Pres- 
dent’s office, sits Festus J. Wade. 
He has a perfect right to be there 


because he 7s the President. But the day was 
once that his hands cracked the whip and 
hauled on creaking brake. The story of his 
career from horse-car driver to bank president 
reads almost like fiction, yet, needless to say, 


every word of it’s true. 


You'll find in the 


December American Magazine one of the most 


interesting, stimulating chronicles we have yet 
published. 


Ewing 
Calloway 


Ii. I. Puivurrs 


“What Are a Husband’s 
Christmas Duties?” 


I. PHILLIPS contends that 
“while there is something in the 

wedding contract that puts the 
husband under obligation to love, honor 
and protect, there is nothing in it that 
says he should carry bundles, argue with 
floorwalkers and risk his life and limb in 
the Great American Game of Christmas 
Shopping.” 


You procrastinating husbands may 
think that Christmas is a long way off. 


Perhaps it is, but we’ve been caught so 


many 


times by the Annual Holiday 


Handicap, we’re not taking any more chances. 
And one of the questions we hope to settle this 
year is that which Mr. Phillips asks in the 
December issue of The American Magazine, 
“What are a husband's Christmas duties?” 
Ife outlines what a husband’s duties ought to be 
and we think long-suffering males will agree 
with him. But the wives—? 


25 cents a copy. 
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. $2.50 a year 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Whos Who in This Issue 


Brief Notes About Our Authors 


EN AMES WIL- 
LIAMS, whose 
novel ‘“‘Money’’ begins 
in this issue, writes us: 
“It’s always hard to dis- 
cover interesting details 
about one’s self for pub- 
lication. There are few 
high lights in my life; 
the biography is com- 
pletely routine. I might 
relate anecdotes, but 
they're never so interest- 
ing or amusing as the 
narrator supposes. | 
was born in Mississippi, 
raised in Ohio; a year or 
so in England and 
Wales; Dartmouth; six 
years’ newspaper work in 
ston, and eight years fiction writing 
since. Thirty-five years old. Mar- 
ried, in 1912, Florence Talpey, a 
Wellesley girl, daughter of a line of 
New England sea captains. Two sons 
and a daughter, the latter some four 
months old. Roger Chilton, Ben 
Ames Jr., and Penelope Ann. I might 
write many things about Ann! Live 
in winter at Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts; in summer on Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, New Hampshire. I do 
as much fishing and hunting as proves 
possible, play tennis poorly, and golf 
worse, and my pet aversion is a derby 
hat. There’s little I can say about 
the story. It had seemed to us for a 
long time that money is a discordant 
element, in greater or less degree, in 
every marriage except those exc 
tional cases where there is just enough, 
and no more; no pinch, but no excess. 
The theme has been treated by others 
on an heroic scale; but it is usually 
small and sordid rather than heroic. 
I tried to present various ‘laboratory 
Cases,’ examples of the sort of thing I 
had in mind. The only conclusion I 
have reached is inconclusion; that the 
problem is individual and must be 
Settled afresh each time. It was to 
some such conclusion that I brought 
the various threads in the story. I 
believe most people will find some 
thing familiar in the tale.” 


LICE DUER MILLER (“Juliet 

k and Mercutio”) has “taken lib- 
erties”’ with Mr. William Shakespeare 
before, ir her novel, “ Instruments of 
Darkness,” a modern version of “Mac- 
beth,” which was published serially in 
a weekly magazine some months ago. 
Mrs. Miller assures us (though I 
think no reader of her story needs re- 
assuring) that she intended no disre- 
spect to Shakespeare in either this 
Story or the previous one. Particu- 
larly in this case, she tells us, it was 
not a matter between herself and the 
late Mr. Shakespeare but between 
herself and Mercutio, of whom she 
had always been very fond. Mrs. 
Miller says that she first read “Romeo 
and Juliet’’ when she was a small 
child, and that like all the things we 
learn early in life, it sank deep into her 
subconscious, so that the characters in 
it have ever since seemed to her to be 
real people. Mercutio was the most 
outstanding of the lot and, in writing 
this story, she wanted to give him one 
of the best girls in the world, Juliet, 
who she had always felt was much too 
good for the excitable and overly- 
romantic Romeo. 


LEANOR HALLOWELL AR 
E BOTT (‘‘Lost: A Crate of 
Stars”’) has a genius for the gay and 
the whimsical and the romantic in a 
Story, as her particular story in this 
issue demonstrates. “ Molly Make- 
Believe” and “The Sick-a-bed Lad y” 
are probably her best-known novels. 
In private life she is Mrs. Fordyce Co- 
burn. She makes her home at Wilton, 
New Hampshire. 


OSEPHINE DAS. 
KAM BACON'S 
“The Trunk” is a com- 
panion piece, in a way, 
to “The Latch Key,” 
another story of apart- 
ment-house life which 
was published in the 
ComPANION for Novem- 
ber, 1923. Mrs. Bacon 
says that ever since she 
became familar with 
apartment-house life in 
ew York, the combina- 
tions and coincidences 
possible under such con- 
ditions of living have 
interested her and sug- 
gested possible plots. 
“The curious picture of 
twenty or thirty or a hundred families 
so near each other yet so utterly far 
apart, using the same exits and en- 
trances but never meeting, connected 
with the same roof and the same cel- 
lar but utterly separate—surely it’s 
a very dramatic situation.” 


LLEN GLASGOW (“Romance 
and Sally Byrd’’) writes: “As 

for the ‘outstanding biographical 
facts’: well, I live in Richmond, and I 
like it; I have been working hard for 
two Moab on a novel which I hope to 
finish before Christmas; it is seldom 
too hot or too cold for me to play golf 
in the afternoon; I am president of 
the Richmond Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and | 
am interested in the much needed 
shelter we are trying to establish. 
Now for the story part. I think I 
have always hated shams more than 
anything in our civilization except the 
companion of shams, ey It 
began when I was a little child, for my 
mother used to say that she ‘would 
preier a knave to a hypocrite if a 
nave were not usually both.’ In 
‘Romance and Sally Byrd,’ I was 
merely tilting against the perennial 
sham that first love is the only real 
love, that it is, in fact, anything more 
than the cry of the race for the moon. 
Sally Byrd was silly, as girls of her 
age frequently are silly, over an un- 
real figure; but I see no reason why 
she should not become quite sensible 


by the time she reaches her last love 
affair.”’ 


BRUCE BARTON (“The Man No- 
body Knows’’) was born in Ten- 
nessee, the son of the Rev. Dr. 
William E. Barton, a prominent Con- 
erence clergyman. He grew up 
in Ohio and Illinois, went to college in 
Massachusetts, and works in New 
York. He sold newspapers at iy 
and worked on one at fifteen. He 
worked his way through Amherst, 
and after graduation was for a time in 
a railroad construction camp in Mon- 
tana. He has been a sales manager, 
an editor, and is now president of a 
large advertising agency. The key- 
note of his business and literary ca- 
reers hasbeen one of practical idealism, 
and he believes that this is the real 
message of Christianity. Many 
writers write about business, but Mr. 
Barton not only writes about business 
but practices it—and very success- 
fully too—on the principle that any- 

y who addresses the public on any 
question should first demonstrate that 
he knows what he is talking about. 
He believes that the millennium— 
when, as, and if it arrives—will be 
Produced not by legislation or speech- 
making but by hard work by every 
man at a job which he likes and can 
do well. Mr. Barton has red hair, 
which he says is like having an electric 
Sign over the front of your store. He 
claims that Julius had red 
hair but was partially bald. Mr. 
Barton isnot partially bald. 
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You Gant Hold the Burtons Back These Days 


[’ all started with Ralph. 


You know for some rea- 


So Ralph started to take 
Nujol. I could see such an 


: son he would never go to a : 
_ doctor. ns | could aha peer ae eae Dee 
— remember how healthy and soon I decided to take it my- 
a ambitious he had been when eee coe eeulatly {0 
ith we were first married. It ae ae oe 
worried me more and more, that both Junior and Alice, 
a as years went by, to see the pute Ore eet 
oe gradual change in his health danger of this same auto- 
7 and spirits. He was not get- intoxication. But that was 
ting ahead in business. He six years ago and we've 
he “ee often ae aes the — +4 — a pes 4 sieges 
Fe ouse, too. And it might ee te te cee 
ie have been the worry, Bo I in the Burton family. Ralph 
a found myself meeting his has made good in business 
be bad humor at least half way. and is in line for even bigger 
_ The whole Burton family, things. Junior picked oh — 
et children and all, seemed to his studies and Alice has had 
a be in a slump. two mid-year promotions 
: Finally Ralph came home pon ne i 
- one day with a worse head- : d 4 r ee a ea 
ea ache than usual. It was so ae “healchiet ped aged on 
Si bad that I quietly got the than I used to be ae 
2 doctor in. It was the luck- work isn't drudge 
ne iest thing ever did. I want Isht crucdssty tO. me 
: to tell you that the three eee eae 
i dollars I paid the doctor that “And ds ae ee ee 
rf nd my touchdown won the game! affairs 
: day bought this house and A Me h ‘d th 
our automobile. More than that, it the brain that will show the effects day. ‘Yo : i sare id goa 
te bought happiness on top of success, first. But sooner or later, if the con- ee back these Seer: iene 
: for every one of us. dition is not corrected, you get some ne 
m Dr. Harvey asked a good many ques- _ vital disease. Mothers 
. tions. Finally he said, ‘‘Mr. Burton, ‘Over seventy-five per cent of human Have your children take Nujol. Nujol is not 
: you've got, and have had for some illness originates inthe intestinaltract. ? laxative—it is merely a lubricant. Like pure 
‘ time, a more or less constant auto-in- | The way to correct it isto remove the Warts Nujol is harmless. Hospitals usc it. Phy- 
2 toxication. In plain English, self- cause, which is merely chronic delay fo - ei eee eee mene oes 
: poisoning. This condition is one of _ in the passage of the food waste out of ae ae A eae 
: the commonest and yet most serious the body. You must get clean and ae eae oe oe greece : reins 
: we have to treat. It comes, of course, stay clean, inside.’’ He warned us a aes ea CR As eas echo ed 


ou - 


from chronic sluggishness of the in- 
testines. The blood picks up poisons 
from the food waste and carries them 
to every cell in the body. 


“Any part of the body may be af- 
fected, from the heart itself to the out- 
side skin. Naturally the strongest 
attack of these poisons is on the weakest 
= in your system. It may be the 

idneys, the heart, the stomach or even 


against the use of laxatives and ca- 
thartics—said they did more harm 
than good in the long run—and so on. 
I took in every word. 

‘Lubrication is the best way to get 1n- 
ternal cleanliness,” he said. ‘‘Take 
Nujol. Nujol isn’t a medicine: it's 
simply a lubricant. It lubricates and 
softens the food waste and insures regu- 
Jar and thorough elimination. 


theworld.Forsalebyalldruggists. Madeby Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Nujol 


a 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 
Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 


Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health Pa 


a cause of ill health and untimely death, is faulty 
elimination, says the medical director of a large 
insurance company. The slowing down of the 
flow through the large intestine lies at the bottom 


4-DAY 


Director of Health Sanitarium — 
@ 
TRIAL FREE! #7 


The chronic fatigue from which thousands suffer 
at times, if not constantly, is rarely due to over- 


work, says the head of one of our largest sani- 
tariums and health resorts. The real cause is, in 
most cases, to be found in the large intestine. The 
putrefaction of food residues remaining after they 
should have been dismissed from the body, results 
in the production of fatigue poisons, the absorp- 
tion of which produces a sense of exhaustion and 
ineptitude in brain, nerve and muscle. 


An Insurance Medical Director — 


Side by side with long, continued over-feeding as 


of most of the physical troubles of adult life. To 
relieve this condition a lubricant affords a great 
deal of relief. It acts entirely mechanically, lubri- 
cates and protects the inflamed walls of the 


intestine. 


A City Health Commissioner— 


One of the common sources of trouble leading 
to premature old age is intestinal disturbance, 
says the Health Commissioner of one of the larg- 
est cities in the United States. 
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Whos Who in This Issue 


) an ) 
This 5 i President Brief Notes About Our Authors | 


Galloway 
HY. I. Paiiurrs 


The 


| 
F: Photo by Krupnick & Mabel, St. Louis 


Festus J. Wave 


‘ Once Drove a 


Street Car 


LDER residents of St. 
Louis remember the time 
when a horse-car line used 
to run past the corner of 8th and 
Locust Streets. There have been 
many changes since those days, 
yet the snap of the driver’s whip 
and the rattle of the antiquated 


-brake-handle continue to live in 


memory. On this same corner 
now stands the Mercantile ‘Trust 
Company, and this institution 
may be one of the reasons why 
the recollection of the old days 
still lingers. 


Inside the bank, in the Presi- 
dent’s office, sits Festus J. Wade. 
He has a perfect right to be there 


because he 7s the President. But the day was 
once that his hands cracked the whip and 
hauled on creaking brake. .The story of his 
career from horse-car driver to bank president 
reads almost like fiction, yet, needless to say, 
every word of it’s true. You'll find in the 
December American Magazine one of the most 
interesting, stimulating chronicles we have yet 


“What Are a Husband’s 
Christmas Duties?’ 


I. PHILLIPS contends that 
“while there is something in the 


* wedding contract that puts the 
husband under obligation to love, honor 
and protect, there is nothing in it that 
says he should carry bundles, argue with 
floorwalkers and risk his life and limb in 
the Great American Game of Christmas 
Shopping.” 


You procrastinating husbands may 
think that Christmas is a long way off. 
Perhaps it is, but we've been caught so 


by the Annual _ Holiday 


Handicap, we’re not taking any more chances. 
And one of the questions we hope to settle this 
year is that which Mr. Phillips asks in the 
December issue of The American Magazine, 
“What are a husband’s Christmas duties?” 
Tle outlines what a husband’s duties ought to be 
and we think long-suffering males will agree 
with him. But the wives—? 


December 


merican 
Magazine 


i | 25 cents a copy .’. $2.50 a year 


| Tke CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


EN AMES WIL- 
LIAMS, whose 
novel ‘‘Money” begins 
in this issue, writes us: 
“It’s always hard to dis- 
cover interesting details 
about one’s self for pub- 
lication. There are few 
high lights in my life; 
the biography is com- 
pletely routine. 1 might 
relate anecdotes, but 
they’re never so interest- 
ing or amusing as the 
narrator supposes. I 
was born in Mississippi, 
raised in Ohio; a year or 
so in England and 
Wales; Dartmouth; six 
ears’ newspaper work in 
ton, and eight years fiction writing 
since. Thirty-five years old. Mar- 
ried, in 1912, Florence Talpey, a 
Wellesley girl, daughter of a line of 
New England sea captains. Two sons 
and a daughter, the latter some four 
months old. Roger Chilton, Ben 
Ames Jr., and Penelope Ann. I might 
write many things about Ann! Live 
in winter at Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts; in summer on Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, New Hampshire. I do 
as much fishing and hunting as proves 
possible, play tennis poorly, and golf 
worse, and my pet aversion is a derby 
hat. There’s little I can say about 
the story. It had seemed to us for a 
long time that money is a discordant 
element, in greater or less degree, in 
every marriage except those exce 
tional cases where there is just enough, 
and no more; no pinch, but no excess. 
The theme has been treated by others 
on an heroic scale; but it is usually 
small and sordid rather than heroic. 
I tried to present various ‘laboratory 
cases,’ examples of the sort of thing I 
had in mind. The only conclusion | 
have reached is inconclusion; that the 
problem is individual and must be 
settled afresh each time. It was to 
some such conclusion that I brought 
the various threads in the story. I 
believe most people will find some- 
thing familiar in the tale.” 


pa Ne DUER MILLER (“Juliet 
and Mercutio’’) has “‘ taken lib- 
erties” with Mr. William Shakespeare 
before, ir: her novel, “Instruments of 
Darkness,’’ a modern version of ““Mac- 
beth, ’’ which was published serially in 
a weekly magazine some months ago. 
Mrs. Miller assures us (though I 
think no reader of her story needs re- 
assuring) that she intended no disre- 
spect to Shakespeare in either this 
story or the previous one. Particu- 
larly in this case, she tells us, it was 
not a matter between herself and the 
late Mr. Shakespeare but between 
herself and Mercutio, of whom she 
had always been very fond. Mrs. 
Miller says that she first read ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet’’ when she was a small 
child, and that like all the things we 
learn early in life, it sank deep into her 
subconscious, so that the characters in 
it have ever since seemed to her to be 
real people. Mercutio was the most 
outstanding of the lot and, in writing 
this story, she wanted to give him one 
of the best girls in the world, Juliet, 
who she had always felt was much too 
good for the excitable and overly- 
romantic Romeo. 


LEANOR HALLOWELL AB- 

BOTT (‘‘Lost: A Crate of 
Stars’’) has a genius for the gay and 
the whimsical and the romantic in a 
Story, as her particular story in this 
issue demonstrates. ‘Molly Make- 
Believe” and “The Sick-a-bed Lady” 
are probably her best-known novels. 
In private life she is Mrs. Fordyce Co- 
burn. She makes her home at Wilton, 
New Hampshire. 


OSEPHINE DAS- 

KAM BACON’S 
“The Trunk” is a com- 
panion piece, in a way, 
to “The Latch Key,” 
another story of apart- 
ment-house life which 
was published in the 
ComPANION for Novem- 
ber, 1923. Mrs. Bacon 
says that ever since she 
became familar with 
apartment-house life in 
New York, the combina- 
tions and coincidences 
possible under such con- 
ditions of living have 
interested her and sug- 
gested possible plots. 
“The curious picture of 
twenty or thirty or a hundred families 
so near each other yet so utterly far 
apart, using the same exits and en- 
trances but never meeting, connected 
with the same roof and the same cel- 
lar but utterly separate—surely it’s 
a very dramatic situation.”’ 


LLEN GLASGOW (“Romance 

and Sally Byrd”) writes: “As 
for the ‘outstanding biographical 
facts’: well, I live in Richmond, and I 
like it; I have been working hard for 
two years on a novel which I hope to 
finish before Christmas; it is seldom 
too hot or too cold for me to play golf 
in the afternoon; I am president of 
the Richmond Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and I 
am interested in the much needed 
shelter we are trying to establish. 
Now for the story part. I think I 
have always hated shams more than 
anything in our civilization except the 
companion of shams, hypocrisy. It 
began when I was a little child, for my 
mother used to say that she ‘would 
prefer a knave to a hypocrite if a 
knave were not usually both.’ In 
‘Romance and Sally Byrd,’ I was 
merely tilting against the perennial 
sham that first love is the only real 
love, that it is, in fact, anything more 
than the cry of the race for the moon. 
Sally Byrd was silly, as girls of her 


age frequently are silly, over an un- . 


real figure; but I see no reason why 
she should not become quite sensible 
es the time she reaches her last love 
affair.” 


RUCE BARTON (“The Man No- 

body Knows’’) was born in Ten- 
nessee, the son of the Rev. Dr. 
William E. Barton, a prominent Con- 
A, elegy clergyman. He grew up 
in Ohio and Illinois, went to college in 
Massachusetts, and works in New 
York. He sold newspapers at eight 
and worked on one at fifteen. e 
worked his way through Amherst, 
and after graduation was for a time in 
a railroad construction camp in Mon- 
tana. He has been a sales manager, 
an editor, and is now president of a 
large advertising agency. The key- 
note of his business and literary ca- 
reershas been one of practical idealism, 
and he believes that this is the real 
message of Christianity. Many 
writers write about business, but Mr. 
Barton not only writes about business 
but practices it—and very success 
fully too—on the principle that any- 

y who addresses the public on any 
question should first demonstrate that 
he knows what he is talking about. 
He believes that the millennium— 
when, as, and if it arrives—will be 
produced not by legislation or speech- 
making but by hard work by every 
man at a job which he likes and can 
do well. Mr. Barton has red hair, 
which he says is like having an electric 
sign over the front of your store. He 
claims that Julius r had red 
hair but was partially bald. Mr. 
Barton is not partially bald. 


——— 
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You Gant Hold the Burtons Back These Days 


T all started with Ralph. 

You know for some rea- 
son he would never go to a 
doctor. But I could always 
remember how healthy and 
ambitious he had been when 
we were first married. It 
worried me more and more, 
as yeats went by, to see the 
gradual change in his health 
and spirits. He was not get- 
ting ahead in business. He 
was often cross around the 
house, too. And it might 
have been the worry, but I 
found myself meeting his 
bad humor at least half way. 
The whole Burton family, 
children and all, seemed to 
be in a slump. 
Finally Ralph came home 
one day with a worse head- 
ache than usual. It was so 
bad that I quietly got the 
doctor in. It was the luck- 
iest thing I ever did. I want 
to tell you that the three 
dollars I paid the doctor that 
day bought this house and 
our automobile. More than that, it 
bought happiness on top of success, 
for every one of us. 
Dr. Harvey asked a good many ques- 
tions. Finally he said, ‘‘Mr. Burton, 
you've got, and have had for some 
time, a more or less constant auto-in- 
toxication. In plain English, self- 
poisoning. This condition is one of 
the commonest and yet most serious 
we have to treat. It comes, of course, 
from chronic sluggishness of the in- 
testines. The blood picks up poisons 
from the food waste and carries them 
to every cell in the body. 
“Any part of the body may be af- 
fected, from the heart itself to the out- 
side skin. Naturally the strongest 
attack of these poisons 1s on the weakest 
pe in your system. It may be the 

idneys, the heart, the stomach or even 


Director of Health Sanitarium — 


The chronic fatigue from which thousands suffer 
at times, if not constantly, is rarely due to over- 
work, says the head of one of our largest sani- 
tariums and health resorts. The real cause is, in 
most cases, to be found in the large intestine. The 
putrefaction of food residues remaining after they 
should have been dismissed from the body, results 
in the production of fatigue poisons, the absorp- 
tion of which produces a sense of exhaustion and 
ineptitude in brain, nerve and muscle. 


An Insurance Medical Director — 


Side by side with long, continued over-feeding as 


- 
_/ 


“And my touchdown won the game!” 


the brain that will show the effects 
first. But sooner or later, if the con- 
dition is not corrected, you get some 
vital disease. 

‘Over seventy-five per cent of human 
illness originates in the intestinal tract. 
The way to correct it 1s to remove the 
cause, which is merely chronic delay 
in the passage of the food waste out of 
the body. You must get clean and 
stay Clean, inside.’” He warned us 
against the use of laxatives and ca- 
thartics—said they did more harm 
than good in the long run—and so on. 
I took in every word. 

‘‘ Lubrication is the best way to get 1n- 
ternal cleanliness,’’ he said. ‘‘Take 
Nujol. Nujol isn’t a medicine: it's 
simply a lubricant. It lubricates and 
softens the food waste and insures regu- 
Jar and thorough climination.”’ 


a cause of ill health and untimely death, is faulty 
climination, says the medical director of a large 
insurance company. The slowing down of the 
flow through the large intestine lies at the bottom 
of most of the physical troubles of adult life. To 
relieve this condition a lubricant affords a great 
deal of relief. It acts entirely mechanically, lubri- 
cates and protects the inflamed walls of the 


intestine. 
A City Health Commissioner— 


One of the common sources of trouble leading 
to premature old age is intestinal disturbance, 
says the Health Commissioner of one of the larg- 
est cities in the United States. 


So Ralph started to take 
Nujol. I could see such an 
improvement that pretty 
soon I decided to take it my- 
self and give it regularly to 
the children. I could see 
that both Junior and Alice, 
and I even more so, were in 
danger of this same auto- 
intoxication. But that was 
Six years ago and we've 
hardly had a sick day since. 


Nujol made a big difference 
in the Burton family. Ralph 
has made good in business 
and is in line for even bigger 
things. Junior picked up in 
his studies and Alice has had 
two mid-year promotions 
since she started in. As for 
myself, my looks have im- 
proved and I certainly am 
far healthier and happier 
than I used to be. House- 
work isn't drudgery to me 
now and I have lots more 
time and strength for social 
affairs. 

As Mother said the other 
day, “You simply can’t hold the Bur- 
tons back these days."’ 


Mothers 


Have your children take Nujol. Nujol is not 
a laxative—it is merely a lubricant. Like pure 
water, Nujol is harmless. Hospitals use it. Phy- 
sicians all over the world recommend it for in- 
fants and children and people of all ages. 

Nujol should be taken as regularly as you wash 
your face or brush your teeth. Nujol makes in- 
ternalcleanlinessahabit—the healthiest habitin 
theworld.Forsaleby alldruggists. MadebyNujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


4-DAY 
TRIAL FREE! 
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Dear Epitor: For goodness knows 

how many yeurs I’ve been meaning 

to tell you how much the family 

(Mother, Dad, Big Brother, and My- 
self) have enjoyed the Woman’s Home 
COMPANION, but you know ‘how it is with 
good intentions. 

After a very strenuous business career, I 
uiagried and came over to live in * Merrie 
England.” Himself follows the sea, so 
houses are more or less 4 dark mystery to 
him. And I must frankly confess that. the 
houses we looked at, while probably poems 
of luxury to the English point of view, to 
an American, accustomed to everything 
pertaining to physical comfort, they were a 
shock. In desperation we finally drifted to 
London, but even the surrounding suburbs 
there seemed hopeless. But, one never-to- 
be-forgotten day we discovered a news- 
stand selling the Companion, and better 
say it wasn't grabbed quickly! We'd at 
that time come to the conclusion that the 
only way to find a house to suit would be to 
build, but how to find a plan that would 
convey to an English mind the American 
way of living. Glancing through the Com- 
PANION we'd bought, lo and behold, there 
was the very house. 

I wish you could see it—located in Kew 
Gardens, on 2 spung brand-new street, with 
all new houses, all the usual stereotyped 
English style but ours. It stands out like a 
shiny new penny. 

We did so badly want an enclosed bath- 
tub to fit one side of the bathroom, but 
after all the cureful measurements taken by 
the builder, when the tub eventually ar- 
rived, it wus two inches too large for the 
room. And we have an ice box which ices 
Trom the outside and has a drain-pipe, too. 
But we did fall down on the laundry tubs! 
We've had to content ourselves with a sink, 
the companion of the one in which we wash 
our dishes. We have a vacuum cleaner, 
washer, iron, grill, percolator, and plan for 
an electric sewing machine. 

You have no idea the excitement this 
house caused in the building. It is known 
far and wide as the “American” house, and 
every day someone riugs the bell and asks 
if they may be shown over the house. So 
please just add to all the places where 
COMPANION houses are built, one in Eng- 
lund. Also, another surprise, for to-day I 
received a letter from Himself saying the 
plan had been so admired that one of the 
directors of the Board of ‘Trade in Shanghai 
has borrowed our plan and is duplicating 
the house out there. Maybe some day I 
can send you some pictures so you can see 
for vourselves how we look—a bit of America 
surrounded by England. 

E. O. F., England. 


Do send us that picture—we long to see it. 
And thanks for your letter, for it’s the most 
entertaining we've had in months. 


Dear Evitror: It is difficult to ex- 
press the pleasure and benefit I get 

from the Wowan'’s Home Con- 
S PANION. I wish you would tell the 
editor of The Postscript of the keen enjoy- 
ment “Egg, you young?” gave me. It 
is only one who has lived in the Arctic for 
years, as I have, that can really appreciate 
the subtle wit expressed, as the eggs we get 
up here are of hoary age, assorted colors 
and smells. 

The Postscript is the first thing I look for 
when the Woman's Homes COMPANION 
comes. I so enjoy every bit of it, and the 
pictures by Mr. Fox ure so funny. My only 
disappointment is that I cannot get the 
inugazine regularly, as we have but three 
muils during the winter, and they come by 
dog sleigh overland from Kanabak, which 
is on the Pacific Ocean side of this Alaskan 
peninsula, and a dog sleigh ean carry but a 
certain amount of weight, so only letters 


ie Saeco ete a eI 


va 


and registered mail is sure. However, the 
first mail boat. brought many which I am 
saving for winter reading, although L must 
confess I went over them all. 

Mis. L. C., Alaska. 


The letter from England and this one from 
Alaska in the same mail made us feel like 
the Dickenscharacter whoexclaimed ‘‘Here's 
richness!”’ 


Dear Epiror: J have been going to 
write for muny months to tell how I 
do enjoy your magazine each month. 
Of course there are some stories I do 
not care for, but when one considers the 
number of individual tastes you have to 
cater to, I really don’t think there is any- 
thing to complain of; in facet, quite the 
reverse, and I[ consider everyone in the 
editorial office is entitled to a = special 
bouquet for her or his part in making the 
magazine such a splendid success. 
Contrary to W, G. D., Michigan, I con- 
sider the illustrations for “I, Charis, Take 
Thee, Jan” (especially the one of the 
steerage passengers urriving) most real. 
Accept my best thanks, everyone, from 
Editor to Postscript Man (that'll put him 
in his place; he gets too many plums), for 
your splendid efforts in making the Wom- 
AN's HoME COMPANION what it is—Amer- 
ica’s foremost magazine. 
Mrs. P. A. L., Canada. 


And we can only say that after reading 
your kind words we feel you are truly one 
of the best of what your initials spell! 


Dear Epitor: We humans are all 
faulty, of course, and sometimes 
husbands and wives get to thinking 
their own wives and husbands are 
worse than others. But let me thank you 
for printing ‘“A White Stone.’ It gives me 
a thankful heart that whatever my husband 
may be, he tgn’t as bad as Roland Duval. 
J. 7., California. 


Well—that’'s sornething! 


Drak Eprror: Lam just twelve, and 
since L saw that a teu-yvear-old girl 
wrote [I have gotten up courage 
enough to write too. 

The first thing Tam going to do is to give 
youaslam. | don’t hke the Postscript Man. 
I don't think he should crificize the authors 
quite so much, because I think they do the 
best they can. 

I like mysteries. I wrote one about two 
young girls and an old picture that disap- 
peared. I haven't quite finished it vet. 

I don't think it’s very nice of me to ask 
you to put more mysteries in your muga- 
zine after criticizing you the way I did. 
(Please don’t take it the wrong way.) But 
I wish you would put more in. 

I always read your letters and look for the 
litthe picture hammers. I wish some more 
uirls from Washington would write. 

Peggy Carter, Washington, 


Mystery writers, especially those who do 
the best they can, please pay attention to 
the request in this letter! 


Dran Evitor: A companion indeed 
is the Womayn’s Home ComMpPaNIon, 
I have just finished with The Post- 
script and [ agree with him that Mr. 
Raleigh's pictures for ‘A White Stone” are 
good, and | am glad they are: it shows his 
opinion of Rejoice Evers, don’t you think? 
He seems to think, us I do, that she de- 
serves a better fute, and if she has in 
reality a homely face he will paint her a 
good-looking one. That's fair, isn't it? 
And then there’s hardly a person so homely 
that they haven't some beauty, If one will 
only seek to find it. : 

As for Hannah Hills Blade, I did not trv 
to keep from liking her. I am immensely 
fond of ber, she is so Luman, and I think, 


“Dear Edztor” 


Tuts DEPARTMENT is an open forum where readers are 
present their views on the various features of the magazine. 
ters are selected for publication which seem most interesting and 
varied; the Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 


to tuke it all sround, ‘'A White Stone” is 
extremely realistic so far. 

No, I do not like Roland. IT won't say I 
Wish for him to die; he night reform before 
he died, and then I would have something to 
regret. But I am not afraid to say that 
I am sure I would like Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, as I have shown that I liked her 
story by writing before the last installment 
wus published. And [I hope she will furnish 
us, through vou, another as good before we 
have had time to forget this one. 

L. V. F., Missourt. 


Roland is certainly not so popular with 
lady readers as he was with the lady lis- 
teners at his concerta—that’s evident. 


Dear Epitror: I have read the Come 
PANION for at least fifteen years— 
ever since I could read, at any rate, 
for it was a regular fixture in my 
home. Now I think I owe it a few words of 
praise. 

I almost keep house by it. I always trv 
nearly all of the recipes; the articles on the 
care of the baby have helped me with my 
baby; the patterns are always pretty and 
practical; I am one of the Postscript dev- 
otees, and—the finest department of all, 
I believe—I do so appreciate the shopping 
service since I have left the city. The things 
that you purchase for us are so smart, and vet 
so inexpensive—but I have one criticism: 
Could you not enlarge the department and 
give us a little wider choice of dresses? 
Mrs. L. G., Connecticut. 


Our shopping service promises to see what 
can be done. 


Drak Eptrorn: May I offer my 
sincere thanks for the article in the 
September issue oon ‘Sports for 
Women,” by Cdenna Collett? At 
{his minute I believe I ean truthfully say 1 
forgive all the people who iu past years have 
called ine a tomboy" and I feel that every 
freckle (perhaps I should say the one 
Sreckle that stretches from ear to ear) has 
redeemed itself. 

My ouly regret is that such articles do 
hot find their way to enough of the people 
Who really need them. I certainly wish a 
couple of hundred of the so-called ‘mis- 
sionary papers’’ and church orgauus would 
follow your lead and do some real missionary 
work along the women of America. 

P. D., Delaware. 


But if you were old enough to look back 
twenty years in women's sports you'd 
think that present conditions were well- 
nigh the millennium. The world do move, 
you know! 


Dear Epitror: If I were one of the 
most optimistic persons who com- 
pose patent-medicine “ puffs,”’ one of 
ny noblest efforts should read in this 
way: ‘Guaranteed to warm the cockles of 
the heart nearly as well as a brand-new 
copy of the Companion”? —and such mod- 
cration of statement would immediately 
inspire my readers with trust, desire, and 
& frantic effort to reach the nearest drug 
store. 

Really, there seems to be no better 
cockle-warmer (what are those mysterious 
regions Of One's unatomy, auyway?) than a 
crisp and ink-seented new COMPANION. 

Mother and Father welcomed divers 
Inagazines (nineteen, I believe) during each 
month of last year to their muil-box (us 
well as a fumily of nest-building robins). 
Perhaps that same botanical gentleman who 
has linked the dusky potato, the blushing 
tomato, and the deudly nightshade eternally 
might also classify my husband and we as 
of the “Bookworm Family"? to which my 
purents belong. We are but pale imita- 
tions, yet we do enjoy some ten mayazines 
cach month. Of the three national women's 


invited to 
Let- 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


magazines, beside the COMPANION hone can 
compare. I don't wish to be fulsome, but 
not # one has the same degree of poised 
intelligent stimulation to conscience, come 
plexion, appetite, and risible muscles. 

Personally, | adore the flippant, unusual 
little stories like ‘‘T'wo Who Dared,” in- 
cluding the very delightful illustrations— 
and ‘The Opera Lady” (illustrations march- 
ing proudly in advance). Also, please, 1 add 
myself to the ranks of those who applaud 
publishing stories in long installments! ‘A 
White Stone”’ is most. delightful, especially 
the descriptions of the moist and the dry 
parents of Rejoice. Many people don’t 
seem to enjoy serials, but for a rapid reader, 
as myself, it is a positive boon to have 
something forcibly kept for one to look 
forward to finishing! 

Your recipes are a little too much for the 
big family to suit me, but I suppose you 
serve the average housewife. Yet, really, 
aren't younger married women a bit more 
interested in experimenting? 

Very best wishes for a long life. 

Mrs. C. D. P., Colvrado, 


Cut the recipes in twos and threes and 
they'll do nicely for newly-weds. And 
garnish with warm cockles of the sort 


you've just served us, and which we find 
delicious! 


Dear Epitror: I am alittle girl ten 

years old and want to write and tell 

you how I love your magazine. There 

are sO many interesting things to 
read and learn. I try some of the recipes for 
cooking and some of the fancywork, but 
what I love now is Susie Squash. I cut out 
each one and am saving them to bind in a 
little book, and my brother helps. Father 
says they are very clever and I have named 
my little dog Cukie after the Cucumber 
Pup. L love the.outside pictures too. 

BE. A. New Hampshire. 


Another young reader! We wonder how 
young our very youngest reader is. Can 
anyone tell us? 


Dean Evitork: Your paper always 
€ eomes ax a ray of sunshine from be- 
ans hind the clouds and I always run 

with open arms to embrace it when 
my husband brings it home. 

Born in Hartford, Connecticut, and later 
living in and around New York the balance 
of my life, the past four months down in 
this far end of Florida with the heat, 
Mosquitoes, etc., have made me long for the 
Avenue (Fifth), especially when I look at 
the styles in the last issue, and Llong to get 
back to ‘God's country.” 

I enjoy the stories very much, so does my 
husband, and we both think the “ Dear 
}iditor”’ page a real gem. We are also both 
interested in the art of the paper, par- 
ticularly those vivid pictures with the 
splashes of color that are so different from 
most poky conventional designs. 

Each issue is looked forward to and 
decoured,. Mrs. E. T. C., Florida. 


This is the first time that we ever heard 
New York City called ‘God's country,” 
but we can sympathize with homesickness, 
wherever it may be. 


Dear Evitror: I think ‘The Double- 
Duty Dress"’ in the September Cos- 
PANION is too sweet for words. Most 
of them are, anyway. I’m wild about 
all of the Companion, but Miss Conover 
and Miss Cades are nicest. They give us 
such nice chatty articles, and it’s so much 
fun to have someone write as if they knew 
you, and not in a cold, distant, stand-offish 
manner. drs. L. A. B., Massachuselts. 


We agree with you—chat and the world 
chats with you—stand off and you do it 
alone. 


———— eee ee ae sn 
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the dn e e Practically ail my life has been spent in Alaska. T 

le Gen: hada good appetite but was losing strength and was told 

Iron nuC Te Z S17N eC eT aa that I was troubled with malnutrition. My daughter 

vee e read the Yeast advertisements and induced me to try 

tones yeast. It seems to be that the lack of fresh fruits and 

e vegetables gradually affected my system, and that yeast 


ah thousands are finding their heal supplied some needed element. Anyway it rejuvenated 


Ue Va, 
(Lavtract Lon @ lester from Mr. Theodore .4. Church of Berkeley 
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again in just this way io 


a HESE, remarkable reports are 


typical of thousands of similar 
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ural food achieves literally amazing 
results. Concentrated in every cake 
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id tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. of Ileischmann’s Yeast are millions of 
BS _ There is nothing m ysterious about — tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. 
wee ae oc . ‘ p ‘ 
| its action. It is not a “cure-all,” nota At once they go to work—invigorating 
sie | medicine in any sense. But when the the whole system, clearing the skin, 
= body is choked with the poisons of con- aiding digestion, strengthening the in- 
oS Stipation—or when its vitality is low testinal muscles and making them 
| so that skin, stomach and general healthy and active. Health js yours 
. health are affected—this simple, nat- once more. 
a IE 3 
a | s 
a | 
A | 
| 
as « e . . ° 
_ | “I believe 1 tried every kind of salts advertised in 
ae America, and the same thing with pills. I ran, played tennis, 
ae rode horseback, took abdominal massages—still constipa- 
ion stuck with me... . After about eight weeks of Fleisch- 
c mann'’s Yeast I was able to do without pills or salts of any 
fe sort. It is now cight months since I have found it necessary 
fe 4 to use a cathartic of any kind—and this, understand, is after 
sf a condition of chronic constipation that had lasted for seventeen 
r years.” 


(.ficiier from Mr. Wilson Lovete lof Louisville, Kentucky) 


: “Being @ physician I realized that I had Chronic Gastritis. es Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
Atter cating, I always experienced a fecling of distress and depres- My body has frequently been siteaee sal dee (just hot h to drink 
sion, which led to pain. Hike -wisat battle aindean agony. When pace my enter ce tie mind has set. In college I heat Just not enough to drink) 
Yeast was suggested, it seemed to hold no prospect of final restora- the honor of Phi Beta Kappa, but with an enforecd 
tion to health, but good logic prompted me to take it. I began by POET SORESE betore my Sweats bo Gta 
cating one cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast after each meal. T triumphed: ene day while ee the pape’ ols pveanaas . 
7 for, in two months my sufferings ended, and since then I have felt read a Fleischmann s \ cast advertisement. EgAve “i 
no pain or discomfort.” resolution. I began cating yeast regularly. ery gradually 

med : a at first T improved: then with leaps and bounds phy- 

(4 letter from Captain Joseph f inberg, Medical Corps, Chicago) sical Vigor came flooding back to me.” 


-hefore breakfast and at bedtime. 
leischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
way, Is especially effective in overcum- 
ing or preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on 
bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit 
Juices or milk—or eat it plain. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health comes 
only in the tinfoil package—it cannot 
be purchased in tablet form. 

All grocers have it. Start eating it to- 
day! You can order several cakes at a 
time, for yeast will keep fresh in a cool, 
dry place for two or three days. 

Write us for further information or let 
us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Address: 
Health Research Dept. B-11, The 
I'leischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York. 


(.f letter from Miss Stelitta Tread: ell of Mem ph is, Tenn.) 


“Tama regular walking, talking advertisement 
for Fleischmann’s Yeast. All my life I have been 
practically an invalid, due to constipation. When 
Fleischmann’s Yeast was recommended to me, I ate 
three cakes a day. And after six weeks’ treatment 
was cured. 

“The cure has been permanent. I don’t think 
there is a greater example than myself of what 
Kleischmann’s Yeast can do for one, suffering as I 
was for 37 years with chronic constipation and all 
the ills that follow.” 


(A letter from Mrs. W.C. Matthews of New Orleans, La.) 
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METIMES people write to say that 
they can't read our signature at the end 
of The Postscript, and others say it’s 
queer, and make fun of it, or think the 
first letter is a D, which it isn't, but the 
‘best H that we know how to make. 
Just the sume, one of the highest-priced and 
most exclusive autograph letter dealers in the 
country has our signature for sale. What do 
you say to this? To be sure, it’s in the cheapest 
division, fifty cents (but not forty-nine), and 
this keeps us humble, or would except for one 
thing: the Duchess of Argyll isin the same lot. 
What's -good enough for a duchess is good 
enough for us, we being no duke, and without 
any dukes in the family so far as we know, the 
most we can boast of being an uncle who was 
justice of the peace and a cousin who won a 
foot race at the county fair, though afterwards 
disqualified because he wore spikes in his shoes, 
or it may have been springs; anyhow, it was a 
mean trick on the part of the judges. 


eth we 


e 


Christmas and the Cover 


‘vw’ AST month we tried to work up sym- 

pathy because the proofs were late and 
: we had nothing to write about, and al- 
together posed as a much bulbs individual; 
but we can’t doit this month. With Christmas 
in sight, the printer has smoothed down the 
little curl on his forehead and stopped being hor- 
rid, knowing well enough that unless he is very, 
very good Santa Claus won’t bring him a thing. 
No wonder the printer thought of Christmas 
after setting all the things there are about the 
day in this issue! 

The Christmas excitement begins with the 
cover by Mrs. Barney. You'll remember the 
one she made last year: the children in the snow 
singing a clear and loud carol to the star-filled 
Christmas sky, and with the darling littlo girl 
peeping out of the green door. If you don’t 
remember the cover, you'll at least remember 
the fuss we made about it. The picture this 
time is brighter and gayer than the one last 
year, though our heart is going to remain true 
to those other little children. The children in 
this are interesting, and that’s a fine boy with 
his young mother taking a short cut home 
across the square. Do you see the plump little 
girl in the left-hand window? The boy with 
the sled has his eye on her anyway. 

Perhaps the cover this Christmas, taken asa 
whole, is better than last. On both of them, if 
you look sharp, you'll see an A in one corner 
und an E in another, which means that Mr. 
Albert Edwards made the borders and decora- 
tions, and did the lettering. There’s quite a 
change from the usual in the lettering, the first 
noticeable variation we remember since years 
ago when the A in Companton, like a pollywog, 
lost its tail. Last year there was mistletoe on 
the lettering, and this time it’s holly. The 
inside of the magazine will certainly have to 
stir itself to live up to this jolly cover. 


4 


The Last of the Men 
ape eaera thing that we were fussing 


about last month was letters from cor- 
respondents telling of things The Post- 
script had missed. This is too sad a subject for 
this merry holiday season, though we ought to 
merttion the letter from one lady, who says that 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell in the first part of 
“The White Stone"’ ‘‘dubbed the immortal 
Sydney Carton Richard."’ Of course the lady 
is right so far as ‘‘The Tale of Two Cities” is 
concerned, but it was the play, “‘The Only 
Way,” made from the story, and strange things 
sometimes happen under such circumstances. 
Mrs. Mitchell speaks of a Mimi in the play, but 
there is no Mimi in the story. Won't some- 
body please straighten out this matter? And 
to shoe how easy it is to make little slips, our 
correspondent spells Sydney with an 1. 
Another thing about which we were worked 
up last month was the swing.-Miss Cades was 
going to take at the men. She takes it. The 
sporting editor (really the office boy, you 
know), reading ‘‘Good Looks’’ at our request, 
said: ‘‘They go three rounds. The Kid wins 
by a K. O.””) What he means by K. O. is knock 
out. Wo shun’t interview this sporty person 


again, as we don’t like his language. especially 
his calling the very proper and dignified oung 
woman who writes ‘““Good Louks’’ Kid Cades. 
We understand he refers to us as Old Posty. 

Of course you'll have to read the swing Miss 
Cades takes, and show it to your men-folk. 
There is a picture too, where Ralph Barton 
collaborates. ‘‘Hat, anything but green.” 
‘This lets in the brown derby, which has never 
had a fair chance. ‘Face, not too beautiful. ’’ 
It isn’t. ‘‘Suit, modified English cut.” It 
looks to us more like 3 combination of modified 
Eton jacket and single-leg wrap-around skirts, 
retaining the worst features of each. The man is 
evidently a professional conjuror, but the rab- 
bit in his breast pocket has worked up. The 
dish of goldfish in his left sleeve, however, is 
well concealed. 

We have looked up that article by Miss 
Cades about the sheep and the zebra in ‘The 
Fashions, ’’ and find that she divides the gfeat 
bulk of womankind into two classes: sheep and 
zebras. But the best thing, she says, is to be u 
selective sheep, with touches of clective zebra. 
When you've reached a point where you are 
this, ‘“‘then,’’ says Miss Cades, ‘‘you'll be 
neither a sheep nor a zebra.’’ But she doesn’t 
kay what unimal you will be. Maybe you'll be 
u fawn, or a Shetland pony. 

It was last month, too, that we quoted from 
a lady who is living in Sweden xubout the 
pleasing habit there of having seven meals a 
day, and here this month is a page of recipes 
from the neighboring country of Norway, such 
things as blomkaalsuppe, nypesuppe, and snitte- 
bonner. One is made of cauliflower, another of 
beans; but nypesuppe is something that we 
don’t remember seeing Miss Bradley employ, 
under any name. The chief ingredient is hips 
from rosebushes—the author calls them rose 
balls, but hip is.the word. Children eat rose 
hips raw, so perhaps they will make good soup. 


All the Stories 


S FOR the fiction, there's a quantity, in- 
cluding, of course, the last of ‘‘ Andrea 
Thorne.’’ <A good story, don’t you 

think? which will surely be made into a book. 
Not much about the Bunchberrys after all, and 
we're sorry not again to meet Richard Loveless 
and his rapid trotter Molasses. The reader finds 
out about the Scovells, and there seems no 
reason why Andrea can't be happy now, after 
some unhappiness. 

Which we hope is much what may be said 
about Sally Byrd in Miss Glasgow’s story. 
There is a great deal of time yet for Sally Byrd, 
and the very next time she goes round a corner, 
why, you can’t tell, she may run, pop! into hap- 
piness. Anyhow, Sally Byrd is the kind that 
every time she goes round a corner is going to 
run pop! into something. And when this is 
unhappiness she seems to have rather a faculty 
for getting out of it. 

There’s a gain in serials—one ends but two 
begin. ‘‘Money” brings an author who has 
not contributed to the ComMpaNION before, and 
it’s an interesting story, real and homely, just 
as it- happened. fe come to know the 
family, and all the relatives. Of course thev 
oughtn’t to worry about their slight lack of 
money, but people will, a scarcity of money 
being the root of much fretting. There seems 
to be nothing like a tea-room on the Win- 
nepesaukee road for cleaning up a tidy sum. 
Apparently Lily and Anna cleared over four- 
teen thousand dollars in three summers. There 
must be a neat profit on cinnamon toast. Well, 
we've paid for some on which we didn't think 
the tea-room person was losing. Later Anna 
makes ‘‘small articles in beaten silver.’’ After 
all, it is but a step from hammered waffles to 
beaten silver. Joe and Ronnie have a flock of 
nice children. The baby seems most extraor- 
dinary—staying in bed till after breakfast. 
We don’t recall experiencing any such baby. 

Everybody will give a warm welcome to 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, back again, this 
time with a crate of stars. The crate seems 
to be lost, but no doubt they’ll find it. Victor 
Devon is described as ‘“‘a whole head and 
shoulders taller than any other man in the 
room,’”’ which must make him almost or quite 
seven feet—just the man to find lost stars. 
**Do I look like a lady muniac?”’ asks the girl. 
Judging by the picture, the answer is in the af- 
firmative. If Devon’s neck were as long as the 
lady’s, he would be eight feet. We hope they’!l 
find the stars and chirk up and look happier. 

We are glad that Mrs. Abbott brought her 
own English with her. We always did like it. 


The pine trees twitter in Devon's ears, and the 
zesty smell of the icy blast twitters in his nos- 


trils. ‘‘‘Who said Alice?’ quickened the brown- 
eyed débutante.” ‘‘‘ What?’ screamed the 
breakfast-room.’’ ‘‘‘Oh,’ brightened Devon.” 


rf ‘What,’ jerked Devon.’’ Most of them, instead 
of speaking, ‘‘quicken”’ or ‘twinkle’’—except the 
dog, who has a ‘‘grizaled, wordless muzzle."’ 
But just suppose: ‘‘ Pass the avocado pears!” 
walloped the dog, wagless tail saddening be- 
hind—this would have startled even the 
Reverend Perry Perry. But he didn’t. 

If you read this installment of the story— 
as you will—you’ll turn promptly to the one 
next month, twittering like a logarithm. 

But it’s not all serials this month; there’s 
“The Trunk,”’ by Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
We like her iceman’s ‘‘blue-white square’’ of 
ico. They usually aren’t thick enough to make 
a cube. But do they have are lights in buse- 
ments nowadays? Incandescents of high wat- 
tage we should guess. And a printed picture 
can’t be a ‘sign manual,’’ can it? Small mat- 
ters; it’s a good story. 

And another short one, this about a girl 
named Theresa, a real doctor girl. But what 
is this ‘‘new flour and butter diet’”’ for babies? 
The Bureau says it hasn’t heard of it. 


Christmas and Presents 

F COURSE Christmas presents, to be 

made or bought, blossom on every page 

this month. Do you keep the boxes 

your gifts come in? is a question asked in one 

place, and then it tells how to fix them up for 

permanent use. We kecp ours to send Christ- 

mas things in next year. And holiday cards 

that folks forget to sign—how good and thrifty 

it is to send them to someone next year. ‘That's 
the way to get rich! 

There's the page of ‘‘Gifts from the Other 
Side,’’ which must mean the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, beginning with big Toby and 
all the Toby family. The father is dressed in a 
‘‘red coat, green vest, yellow trousers, black 
hat.’”’ What has that knowing editor of ‘Good 
Looks”’ to say to this? 

Then “To Fill Out Your List’’ has other 
things, including a fortune-telling ball which 
will probably tell you that you are about to 
start on a journey, and to beware of a dark 
man. 

The page of colored wool bags has as gay a 
holiday air as you could wish; make the doll 
furnicure and you'll delight the small mother of 
some doll. Don’t forget the telephone. The 
page ‘‘ For the Children”’ is crowded with cross- 
stitch things for the little folk. Observe the 
tinkly little verses. We're not sure, but we'll 
assert they were writ by Em’ly Burt. She’s 
the office poet—say! she can sing from grave to 
gay. Keep your two eyes open—watch! for 
that lovely wordlet swatch. Give your name 
and full address; if you don’t, oh, what a mess! 
Lest the things should turn out botches, better 
get the bunch of swatches. Christmas comes— 
it must be faced; let your swatchword be 
**make haste!” 

‘Cuddly Covers’’ sounds warm and snug- 
gish, and you will observe that the lion and the 
lamb are preparing to lie down together. 
They'd better be nice about it, too, with that 
stern-looking party in the six-cylinder go-cart, 
his ears pricked up for trouble in the animal 
department. He may be the real dark man 
that’s on your trail. And if he can’t handle the 
situation he has only to call for the fierce dog 
on the rag baby page. We mean the one witha 
forehead just like Shakespeare. 


Decorations and More Gifts 
BSERVE, too, the Christmas greens 


and how to make and hang them. 

‘‘Even Father can take part,’’ which 
shows how simple it must be, how little skill 
and mental effort is required. ‘‘Even Father 
can take part.’’ Notice it does not say that he 
can help; he can ‘‘take part.’’ Poor old man, 
rather out of it at this season, but let him “‘get 
out his slide rule and compass’’ and think he’s 
helping. Though just how even.he can im- 
agine a mariner’s compass can help, we can't 
understand. Of course, if it means com- 
passes— 

But there are more gift pages: ‘‘Of Colored 
Oilcloth’’ for example, more toys for children. 
Father can’t take part here, unless possibly he 
might remit by check or money order. The 
office poet seems to have broken down here, and 
resorted to prose. See the parrot swing and 
swish, we thought at first he was a fish. But 
the cat and duck and reuster look precisely as 
they useter. 

The Fashion Department comes in tov. 
‘There are coveralls, and some aprons for little 
girls, one for each day of the weck, with a verse 
on it. We would suggest additional aprons, 
with a verse similar to this: 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


I’m Tuesday's child and full of grace, 
But in the mud fell on my face: 
It truly made an awful splosh.— 
They put my apron in the wash. 


What do you think of the style displayed by 
the man who is bringing in the boar’s head in 
several places? There’s your natural waist 
line, and your fullness, and your tightness, and 
something in collars and hair. 


Christmas Things to Eat 


NOTHER caught by the gift-making 
season is Miss Bradley, and she tells of 


edible gifts that can be made, and of 
kitchen implements that can be bought and 


sent by Santa Claus delivery. The cooky 
press sounds interesting, though we can’t make 
out how it works. We hope it turns out the 
cookies in fancy shapes, since things that look 
like animals and such always taste better. 

We never did like the sound of that thing 
called a spatula. It sounds like a drug store, or 
doctor’s office, or something. We move that 
in the future it be called a kitchen trowel. Do 
we hear a second? ... Thank you! It is 
moved and seconded that the horrid old 
spatula be culled a kitchen trowel. Those in 
fuvor— ‘‘Mr. Chairman, before you put. 
that motion I wish to move that a committee 
be appointed to examine and report. on the 
mental condition of the chairman.'’ Oh, shut 
up! Meeting adjourned. 

Miss Bradley tells how to mix red and other 
colors in making taffy. Well and good: but do 
they make o k candy any more? Do you re- 
member? The ok ran all the way through the 
stick; no matter how much you bit it off, there 
was the red o k right in the middle of the white 
end of the stick. A great mystery, never solved 
so far as we know. If ok candy is still on the 
market we wish some kind person would send 
us a stick, just one, for Christmas. We ask 
nothing else, want nothing more. 

Miss Bradley refers to and gives a recipe 
for ‘‘gift cookies.’’ We hope one may put a 
gift cooky in the mouth. 

There is a recipe for Swedish cookics. They 
sound something like the sandkaker reported 
from Norway. A lovely word, sandkaker. We 
move that cookies be called sandkakers in the 
future. Is there a second? ... Not a pecp! 
. .. Motion withdrawn. The meeting had 
adjourned anyhow. We were just Joking. 

The plum pudding has seventeen ingrecients; 
the Christmas fruitkaker nineteen. Is there a 
doctor in the audience? Miss Bradley says of 
the pudding, ‘‘cover and steam three and one- 
half hours.’? We were once acquainted with a 
curious and ancient Englishman who was fond 
of telling how to make real English plum pud- 
ding, and always ended thus: ‘And suppose 
to-morrow is Christmas—she was put on to 
cook yesterday!”’ 


Last Thoughts 


HAT is interesting about ‘‘Minick,” in the 
Picture Section, and, as the Section says, it 

{ is made from the Companion’s story ‘Old 
Man Minick.’? And that very popular book, 


“So Big,’’ mentioned in ‘Books W orth 
Giving,’’ is of course nothing but our Selina. 
You do get a lot of things here first 7 

We read in one of the stories of those ran- 
corous interchanges of recriminations. Fam- 
ily rows. 

Juliet and Mercutio” seems to leave Juliet 
with two husbands. At least, we dont 
mention of any divorce from Romeo, and Lg 
parently she is married to Mercutio. c 
should hope so. And Romeo, marrying his 
rich widow, after all those things Shakespeare 
caught him saying to Juliet! It takes longer to 
find all the interesting things in Mr. Cleland’s 
decorations ae fe read the story. What a 
busy day for Cupid. 

We think Peggy’s letter is the best on une 
‘‘Dear Editor” page. E. A., being a little girl. 
also should have told her first name. 

Community Christmas trees are no dou 2 
good thing, but we can’t quite agree with N ay 
Nichols that it is going to help the Satta 
hearted’”’ to stand around in the snow ane S- 
ten to the well-fed-hearted singing sated 
tinny tones on the platform. You've got ne za 
more an this for the Wednesday’s child so 
of unfortunate. b ‘ 

We forgot to mention Miss Bradley s New : 
Ark Party. Sounds good. Gros de ore 
seems to be a new kind of cloth. On ne ac 
Charming as Lacquer” page, right-har : 
umn, lower half, is something, judging rile 
hasty glance, that would make a pretty 
holiday remembrance for your dentist. 
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